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The  life  of  Michael  Angelo  can  never  be  con* 
«idered  entirely  satisfactory  until  the  Florentine 
papers  have  become  accessible.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  translation  of  this  work  was 
for  a  time  deferred.  Occasionally  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  Florentine  papers  would  be 
tlirown  open  to  the  public  eye ;  and,  while  this 
appeared  probable,  Herr  Grimm  \>ithheld  the 
life  of  the  great  sculptor  t-om  ti'auslation  into 
Knglish,  considering  it  incomplete  imtil  these 
documents  could  be  brought  to  light 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  contained  so 
much  information  that  had  not  before  appeared; 
so  many  private  letters  of  a  domestic  character 
were  added  to  it;  so  much  of  the  Buonarotti 
bequest  had,  as  Herr  Grimm  remarks  in  his 
introductory  chapter,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  British  Museum,  —  that,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Florentine  papers  would  not  b« 
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acciirato  information  as  to  the  position  of  Micliacl 
Angulo's  house  iu  that  city.  A  contract  has  come 
to  light,  by  which,  oflor  Midiaol  Augelo's  dsath, 
Leonardo  Buonarotti  let  his  uncle's  liouse  to  Daniole 
da  Voltcrra.  The  situation  is  accurately  dcsciibed 
in  this  document.  The  houso  stood  in  what  is  now 
Trajan's  Fornm,  opposite  Santa  Maria  di  Lorcto, 
and  probably  was  only  pulled  down  iu  tlie  last  cou- 
ttiry,  on  account  of  tlio  enlargement  of  the  square; 
and,  owing  to  the  excavations  in  the  Forum,  wq 
may  even  say  that  the  very  soil  has  disappeared  on 
whieli  the  house  stood.  Lastly,  some  original  re- 
ceipts by  filichacl  Angelo's  hand,  bearing  the  dates 
1511  and  1513,  have  corao  to  light.  They  refer  to 
the  paintings  in  tJie  Siatine  Chapel,  and  to  the 
monument  of  Julius  II.  They  were  sent  for  my 
inspection  by  Major  Kiihlon  in  ßome,  who  has  them 
in  his  possession." 

In  a  periodical  entitled,  "  On  Artists  and 
Works  of  Art,"  Herr  Grimm  has  published 
the  documents  referred  to  in  this  extiact ;  imd 
they  appear  to  me  too  interesting,  in  the  infor- 
mation they  afford,  to  be  omitted  here.  I  have 
therefore  added  them  to  the  appendix  of  the 
Bccond  volume. 

F.  E.  BUNNilTT. 
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Iotkim  and  loüj  —  The  Earlicat  Ages  of  the  City  —  The  Striffe  of 
Parties  —  Dnnte  —  Cimnbiie  —  Giotto — The  Medici — Gliitwrti 
—  Brunelleacli) — Donatello  —  Firat  Appearance  of  LconarJrt 


^pHERE  aro  names  which  carry  with  thorn  somo- 

J-    thing  of  a  charm.     W^e  utter  them,  and,  like 

the  prince  i»  the  "  Ai'abian  Nights,"  wiio  mounted 

tho  marvellous  horse,  and  spoke  the  magic  words,  we 

feci  ourselves  lifted  from  the  caith  into  tho  clouds. 

"Wo  have  but  to  say  "  Atlious !  "  aud  all  the  great 

deeds  of  antiquity  break  upon  our  hearts   like   a 

sudden  gleam  of  simshiuc.     Wo  perceive  nothing 

definite;   we  see  no  separate  figures:   but  a  cloudy 

train  of  glorious  men  passes  over  the  heavens,  and  a 

breath  touches  us,  which,  like  the  first  warm  wind 

in  the  year,  sccma  to  give  promise  of  the  spring  in 

tlie  midst  of  snow  and  rain.     "  Florence ! "  and  the 

magnificence   and   passionate    agitation    of   Italy's 

E,pnmo   sends  forth   its  fragrance  towards    us    Hko 

iiilossom-laden   boughs,  from  whoso  dusky  shadow 

wo  catch  whispers  of  tlie  hcautifnl  tonguo. 

We  will  uow,  however,  step  nearer,  and  examine 
more  clearly  the  things  which,  taken  collectively  at 
n  glanco,  wo  call  the  hist')ry  «f  Athens  and  Florence. 
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Tlie  glowing  images  now  grow  cold,  and  become 
dull  and  empty.  Here,  as  everywhere,  we  see  Üie 
strife  of  common  passione,  the  raartyrdom  and 
ruin  of  the  hcst  citizens,  the  domon-liko  opposition 
of  the  miJtitude  to  all  tliat  is  pure  and  elevate'^, 
and  tlie  energetic  disinterestedness  of  tlie  noblest 
patriota  snspiciously  misunderstood  and  arrogantly 
rejected.  Vexation,  sadness,  and  sorrow  steal  over 
U8,  instead  of  the  admiration  wluch  at  firbt  moved 
us.  And  yet,  what  is  it  all?  Turning  away,  we 
cast  back  one  glimce  from  afar ;  and  tlie  old  glory 
lies  agai]i  ou  tlie  picture,  and  a  liglit  in  the  distance 
£Gcms  to  reveal  to  us  the  pai'adise  which  attracts  us 
afresh,  as  if  we  set  foot  on  it  for  the  first  time. 

Athens  was  the  first  city  of  Gi-eocc.  Hich^power- 
ftil,  with  a  policy  which  extended  almost  over  the 
entire  world  of  that  age,  we  can  conceive  that 
from  here  emanated  all  the  great  things  that  were 
done.  Florence,  however,  in  her  faU-est  days,  was 
never  the  first  city  of  Ttaly,  and  in  no  respect  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  advantages.  Sho  lies  not  on 
the  sea,  not  even  on  a  rivor  at  any  time  navigable ; 
for  the  Arno,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  city  rises, 
oft^in  affords  in  suninicr  scarcely  water  sufTiciont  to 
cover  the  soil  of  its  broad  bed,  at  that  point  of  its 
course  where  it  emerges  from  narrow  valleys  into 
the  plain  Bituatcd  between  the  diverging  arms  of  tha 
mountain  range.  The  situation  of  Naples  is  more 
beaiitiful,  that  of  Genoa  more  royal,  than  Florence ; 
Rome  is  riclior  hi  treasures  of  art;  Venice  possessed 
a  political  power,  in  comparison  with  wlfich  the 
influence  of  tlie  Florentines  appears  small.     Ijastly, 
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lesc  cities  and  others.  sucTi  ns  Visa,  and  Milan,  have 
'gone  through  an  extcnial  historj',  compared  witli 
whicli  llial  of  Florence  contains  notliing  oxtraordi- 
nary ;  and  yet,  notwitlistanding,  all  tliat  Impawned 
in  Italy  between  1250  and  1530  is  colorless  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  tlie  history  of  tliis  one  city. 
Her  internal  life  surpasses  in  splendor  the  efforts 
of  the  others  at  liomc  and  abroad-  Tho  events, 
through  tlic  intricacios  of  which  sha  worked  her 
■way  with  vigorous  determination,  and  tho  men  whom 
she  produced,  raise  her  fame  alxive  that  of  tlie  whole 
of  Italy,  and  place  Florence  as  a  younger  sister  by 
the  side  of  Atltens. 

Tlic  earlier  history  of  tlio  city,  before  the  days  of 
iier  highest  splendor,  stands  in  the  some  illation  to 
the  subsequent  events  as  the  contests  of  the  Iloraeric 
heroes  to  that  which  happened  in  the  historic  ages 

1^  Greece.  The  inccK«Liit  strife  between  tlie  hostile 
boblcs,  wliich  lasted  for  ccntmics,  and  ended  with 
Che  anniliUation  of  all,  presents  to  tis,  on  tlie  whole, 
fis  well  as  m  detail,  the  course  of  an  epic  poem. 
These  contests,  in  wliich  tlie  whole  body  of  tlic  citi- 
zens became  involved,  began  with  the  strife  of  two 
families,  brought  about  by  a  woman,  with,  murder 
and  revenge  in  its  train ;  and  it  is  ever  the  passiou 
>f  tlie  leaders  which  fans  the  dying  ffames  into 
'ixcv  life.  From  their  ashes  at  loügth  arose  the  true 
Florence.  Slie  had  now  no  longer  a  warlike  aris- 
tocracy like  Venice ;  no  popes  nor  nobles  like  Rome ; 
no  fleet,  no  soldiers,  —  scai-cely  a  territory.  Wiiliiu 
her  walls  was  a  fickle,  avaricious,  ungrateful  people 
of  parvenus,  artisans,  and  merchants,  who  had  been 
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subdued,  now  here  and  now  there,  by  the  energy 
or  tlic  intrigues  of  foreign  and  native  tyranny,  until, 
at  lengtli  exhausted,  they  had  actually  given  up 
their  liberty.  And  it  is  tlie  lüstory  of  these  vor/ 
times  which  is  surrounded,  with  such  glory»  aud 
the  remembrance  of  wliich  awakens  such  entliii-| 
siasm,  among  her  own  people,  at  tlie  present  day,  at^ 
tlie  remembrance  of  their  past. 

"Whatever  attracts  us,  in  nature  and  in  ai-t,  —  thai 
higher  uaturo  which  man  has  created,  —  may  be  felt 
also  of  the  deeds  of  individuals  aud  of  nations.  A 
molody,  iucomprelieusibk  and  enticing,  is  breathed 
fortli  from  the  events,  filling  them  with  importance 
and  animation.  Tlius  we  should  like  to  live  and 
to  act,  —  to  liavK  joined  in  obtaining  this,  to  bavo 
assisted  in  the  contest  there.  It  Ixicomcs  oWdcut  to 
us,  that  this  is  true  existence.  Events  follow  each 
otliur  tike  a  work  of  art ;  a  marvellous  thread  unites 
them;  there  are  no  disjointed  conndsive  shocks,  ■ 
wliich  startle  us  os  at  tbc  full  of  a  rock,  making  the 
ground  tremble,  which  for  ccutui'ics  had  Iain  trau- 
quil»  aud  again,  perhaps  for  centuries,  sinks  back  m 
hilo  its  old  repose.  For  It  is  not  repose,  order,  and 
a  lawl'ul  progress  on  the  smootli  path  of  peace, 
which  we  desire;  nor  the  fearful  breaking-up  of 
long-established  habits,  and  the  cliaos  that  succeeds: 
but  wQ  are  struck  by  deeds  and  characters  whose 
outset  promises  results,  and  allows  us  to  augur  an 
end  where  the  powers  of  men  and  natious  strive 
after  perfection,  and  our  feelings  aspire  towards  an 
hacmonious  aim,  wliich  we  hope  for  or  dread,  and 
which  we  see  reached  at  length. 
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Olli*  pleasure  in  llicsc  events  in  no  degree  resem- 
bles die  satisfaction  mth  whicli,  pcrchanüc,  a  modern 
officer  of  jjölice  would  express  liimself  respecting 
the  excellent  condition  of  a  country.  There  ore 
so-called  quiet  times,  within  which,  nevertheless,  the 
best  actions  apjiear  hüllüw,  and  inspire  a  secret 
mistrust ;  when  peace,  order,  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice,  are  words  with  no  real  mcajiiug, 
and  piety  sounds  even  like  blawjjhcmy ;  wliile,  in 
Other  epochs,  open  depravity,  errors,  hijusticc,  crime, 
and  vice  form  only  the  shadows  of  a  frreat  and 
cleratiug  picture,  to  wliicli  they  impart  the  just 
truth.  The  blacker  the  dark  places,  the  brighter 
the  light  ones.  An  indestructlhlü  power  seems  to 
necessitate  botl».  Wc  arc  at  onco  convinced  that  wo 
are  not  deceived.  It  is  all  so  clear,  so  plidti,  so 
intelligible.  Wo  are  struck  with  the  strife  of  iuovi 
table,  dark  necessity  with  the  will,  whose  freedom 
uotliiug  can  conquer.  On  hotli  sidys,  wg  see  great 
powers  rising,  shaping  events,  and  pcrisliing  iix  their 
course,  or  maintauiiiig  themselves  a^Kivo  them.  "We 
SCO  blood  (lowing ;  the  rago  of  parties  flashes  before 
us  liko  the  sheet-lightning  of  storms  that  have  long 
ceased ;  we  stand  here  and  there,  and  fight  once 
more  in  the  old  battles.  But  wo  want  truth ;  no 
concealing  of  aims,  or  tlie  means  with  which  they 
desired  to  obtain  them.  Thus  wc  see  the  people  in 
a  state  of  agitation,  just  as  the  lava  in  the  crater 
of  a  volcanic  mountain  rises  in  itself;  and,  from 
the  fermenting  mass,  there  sounds  foi-th  the  magic 
^.melody  which  we  call  to  mind  when  the  nomot 
Athfius"  or  "Florence"  are  pronounced. 
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Yet  how  poor  seem  tlio  treasures  of  the  Italian 
city,  compared  with  Uio  riches  of  tho  Greek!     AM 
Buccessiou  of  great  Athenians  appear,  where  oiily" 
single  Florentines  cotild  he   pointed   out.     Athens 
surpassed  Florence  as  for  as  the  Greeks  surpassed 
tlio  Romans.     But  Florence  touches  us  tlio  more 
closely.     We  tread  less  certain  ground  in  the  his- 
tory of  Athens ;  and  titc  city  licri^clf  has  hoen  swcpid 
away  from  her  old  rocky  soil,  leaving  only  insiguifi-    > 
cant  ruins  behind.     Flurcnce  still  lives.     If,  at  the 
present  day,  we  look  domi  from  tlie  heiglit  of  tho  oldH 
P^esole,  on  the  mountain-si  do  north  of  tlio  city,  tho 
cathedral  of  Florence,  Santa  Harta  del  Fiore,  —  or  _ 
Santa  Liparata,  as  it  is  called,  —  with  its  cupola  andf 
slender  bell-tower,  and  tlic  chui-ches,  palaces,  aud 
houses,  and  the  walls  that  enclose  them,  still  lie  in 
Üie  depth  below,  as  tliey  did  in  years  gone  by.     AU 
is  standing,  upright  and  undecaycd.     Tho  city  is 
lifco  a  flower,  which,  when  fully  blown,  histead   of 
witliurin<^  ou  its  stalk,  turned  as  it  were  hito  stone. 
Thus  she  stands  at  the  present  day;  and,  to  him 
who  forgets  the  former  ages,  life  and  fragrance  seem 
not  to  be  lacking.     Many  a  time  we  could  fancy  it  is 
still  as  onco  it  was ;  just  as,  when  trayersing  thefl 
canals  of  Venice  mider  the  soft  beams  of  the  moon, 
we  are  delusively  carried  back  to  the  times  of  her 
ancient  splendor.     But  freedom  has  vanished;  and' 
that  succession  of  great  men  has  long  coascd,  which, 
year  by  year,  of  old,  sjirung  up  afresh. 

Yet  the  remembrance  of  these  men,  and  of  tlie  old 
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rrecdom,  «till  lives.  Tlicir  rom&ins  are  prestrvod 
with  religious  cai'e.  To  live  ivith  coiiscioumcss  iii 
Floronco,  is,  tu  a  cultivated  maii,  iiutliiiig  else  titan 
the  study  of  the  beauty  of  a  free  people,  in  its  very 
purest  iiistiucts.  The  city  possesses  something  that 
penetrates  and  sways  the  laiud.  We  lose  ourselves 
Bin  her  riehes.  While  we  feel  that  every  tiling  drew 
™  its  life  from  that  one  freedom,  the  Past  olitains  an 
iiitlueuce,  even  iu  its  most  insigui (leant  relations, 
'which  almost  blinds  us  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Wo 
become  fanatical  Florentines,  m  tlio  old  sense.  Tlie 
most  beautil'ul  pictui-os  of  Titian  hegUi  to  bo  indif- 
ferent to  us,  a«  wo  follow  the  progress  of  Florentine 
art,  iu  ita  almost  hourly  advance,  from  the  most 
clumsy  beginnings  up  to  perfection.  The  liistorians 
carry  us  into  the  iutricaclcä  of  their  age,  as  if  we 
wore  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  lining  persons. 
"We  walk  along  tlie  streets  where  tliey  walked ;  we 
6t«p  over  tlio  thresholds  which  they  trod ;  wo  look 
down  from  the  windows  at  which  they  have  stood. 
Florence  has  never  been  taken  by  assault,  nor  dea- 
troyed,  nor  cliangcd  by  some  all-devastating  fire. 
The  buildings  of  which  tliey  tell  us  stand  there 
almost  as  if  they  had  grown  up,  stone  by  stone,  to 
charm  and  gratify  our  eyes.  If  I,  a  stranger,  am 
attracted  with  such  magnetic  power,  liow  strong 
mui«t  have  been  Uie  feeling  with  which  the  fi*eo  old 
citizens  clung  to  their  native  city,  which  was  the 
world  to  tliem!  It  seemed  to  them  impossible  to 
live  and  die  elsewhere.  Hence  tlie  tragic  and  often 
fi-ftiitic  attempts  of  the  exiled  to  return  to  their 
home.    Unhappy  was  ho  who  at  eventide   mighj 
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not  meet  his  friends  iii  licr  gqiiai-es,  —  who  was  not 
baptized  in  the  chui-ck  of  Son  Giovamii,  and  could 
not  have  hU  children  baptized  there.  It  is  the 
oldest  church  m  the  town,  and  bears  in  its  interior 
the  proud  inscription,  tliat  it  will  not  be  thrown 
down  until  the  day  of  judgment,  —  a  beliüf  as  strong 
as  tliat  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  eternity  was  to  be 
tlie  duration  of  their  CiLpitol.  Iloracc  sang  that  his 
songs  would  Last  as  long  as  the  pricätcss  ascended 
tlio  steps  tlicra. 

ÄLhuna  and  Florence  owed  tlioir  greatncES  to 
llieir  freedom.  AYe  ai-e  free  wlicn  our  longing  to  do 
all  that  we  do  for  tJic  good  of  our  country  is  satis- 
hcd;  but  it  must  be  independently  and  voluntarily. 
Wo  must  i^rceive  ourselves  to  bo  a  part  of  a  whole ; 
and  that,  while  we  advance,  wo  promote  the  advtuioe 
of  the  whole  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  feeling  must 
be  paramount  to  any  otlicr.  With  the  Floreiunies, 
it  rose  above  the  bloodiest  hostility  of  parties  and 
families.  Passions  stooped  before  it.  Tlie  city 
and  licr  freedom  lay  nearest  to  every  heart,  and 
formed  the  end  and  aim  of  every  dispute.  No 
power  witliout  was  to  oppress  tliem ;  none  within 
the  city  herself  was  to  have  greater  authority  than 
another ;  every  citizen  desired  to  co-opcratc  for  tlic 
general  good;  no  third  party  was  to  come  betweer 
to  help  forward  tiicir  interests.  So  long  as  thl 
jcalou&y  of  a  |jersoiial  right  in  the  State  ruled  iii  tlK 
minds  of  the  citizens,  Florence  waa  a  free  city. 
With  the  extinguishing  of  thii!  [lassiou,  frcedDm 
perished ;  and  in  vain  was  every  energy  oicrted  to 
maintain  it 
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Tliat  which,  however,  exhibits  AUiens  and  Flor- 
uce  OS  raised  alx>ve  otlicr  States,  which  likewise 
ourished  through  Üieir  freedom,  is  a  second  gift 
of  nature,  by  which  freedom  was  ciüicr  clreom- 
scribcd  or  extended,  —  for  both  may  Ihj  said  of  it, — 
najnely,  tlie  capahility  iu  tlieir  citizens  for  an  equal 
de%'clopmcut  of  all  humau  power.  Ouo-sidcd  cu- 
rgy  may  do  much,  whether  men  or  nations  possess 
it.  Egyptians,  Rüuians,  Englishmen,  are  grand 
examples  of  this ;  tlie  one-sidedncss  of  tlieir  char- 
acter, liowever,  discoTers  itself  again  in  their  mider- 
takings,  and  sometlnics  robs  that  which  tlioy  achieve 
of  tUo  praise  of  beauty.  In  Athens  and  Florence, 
no  passion  for  any  time  gained  such  ascendency 
over  the  individuality  of  the  people  as  to  prc]}on- 
derate  over  others.  If  it  happened  at  times  for  a 
short  period,  a  speedy  subversion  of  tilings  brouglit 
back  t!»e  equilibrium.  Tlio  Florentine  Constitution 
depended  on  tlio  resolutions  of  the  moment,  made 
by  on  asscmldy  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote.  Any 
power  coxdd  be  legjilly  annulled,  and  equally  legally 
aimtlier  cotdd  be  raised  up  iu  its  stead.  Notliiiig 
was  wanting  but  a  decree  of  the  great  parliament  of 
citizens.  A  coimter-vote  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. So  long  as  the  great  bell  sounded  whicli 
called  all  the  citizens  together  to  tJie  sqtiare  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Goveriuneiit,  any  revenge  borne 
by  one  towards  another  might  be  decided  by  open 
force  in  the  public  street.  Parliament  was  the  law- 
fully ap|>ointod  scene  of  revolution,  in  case  tlie  will 
of  the  people  no  longer  accorded  with  that  of  the 
fiiiverument.    Tlie  citizens,  in  that  case,  invested  a 
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committor  with  dictatorial  authority.  The  offices 
were  newly  filled.  All  olTiücs  were  accessible  to  all 
citizens.  Any  mati  was  qualified  aud  called  upoiud 
for  any  position.  What  sort  of  men  must  these  citi- 
zens have  been,  who  formed  a  stable  aiid  tloui'ishiug 
Btato  with  institutiotis  so  variable?  Sordid  me: 
chants  ami  manufacturers?  —  yet  how  they  fuught 
for  their  freedom!  Seliish  policy  and  commerce 
their  sole  interest?  —  yet  were  they  the  poets  and 
historians  of  their  country !  Avaricious  shojikeep- 
ers  mid  mouey-chaiigers  ?  —  but  dwelling  in  princely 
palaces,  and  these  palaces  built  by  their  owa 
masters,  and  adorned  witli  paintings  and  sculptures^ 
which  had  boon  likewise  produced  witliin  the  city ! 
Bvery  tiling  put  fortli  blossom,  every  blossom  Imra 
fruit.  The  fate  of  tlie  country  is  like  a  ball,  which^H 
m  its  eternal  m^otion,  still  rests  ever  on  the  right 
point.  Every  Florentine  work  of  art  carries  the 
whole  of  Florence  within  it.  Dnnte's  poems  are  thefl 
result  of  the  wars,  the  negotiations,  tlie  religion, 
the  philosophy,  the  gossip,  the  fault«?,  tlio  vice,  the 
hatred,  the  love,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Florentines, 
All  uji  consciously  assisted.  KoÜiiiig  might  be  lack- 
ing. From  such  a  soil  alone  could  such  a  work 
spring  forth.  From  the  Athenian  mind  alone  could 
the  ti-agedics  of  Sophocles  and  ^schylus  proceed. 
The  history  of  the  city  has  as  much  share  in  them 
as  the  genius  of  the  men  hi  whose  minds  imagina- 
ÜOD  and  passion  sought  expression  iji  words. 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  an  artist  is  the  self 
conscious  citizen  of  a  free  land,  or  the  richly  re- 
warded subject  of  a  nder  in  whose  ears  liberty 
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BOimds  like  sedition  and  treason.  A  poopio  is  free, 
not  because  it  obeys  no  prince,  bxit  because  oi"  Its 
own  accord  it  loves  and  supports  the  highest  autho^ 

■  ity,  whether  this  bo  a  ju'hice  or  an  aristocracy  who 
hold  tlio  GKjvcriuueut  in  their  hands.  A  prince 
there  always  is;    in  Üie  freest  republics  07ie  mau 

K  gives,  after  all,  the  casting  vote.     But  he  must  bo 

™  there  because  he  is  tlie  first,  and  because  all  need 
biin.  It  is  only  where  each  shigle  man  feels  him- 
self a  part  of  tlie  common  basis  upon  which  the 
commonwealth  rests,  that  we  can  speak  of  freedom 
and  art.  Wljat  have  the  statues  in  the  villa  of 
Hadrian  to  do  with  Rome  and  the  desires  of  Rome  ? 
MHiat  the  mighty  columns  of  tJie  haüis  of  Caracalla 
with  the  ideal  of  the  people  in  whose  capital  tliey 

Barose  ?  In  Athens  and  Florence,  however,  we  could 
say  that  no  stone  was  laid  on  another,  — no  picture, 
no  poem,  came  forth ;  but  the  entire  popidation 
was  its  sponsor.  Whether  Santa  Maria  del  Plore 
was  rebuilt ;  whether  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
gained  a  couple  of  golden  gates ;  whether  Pisa  was 
besieged^  peace  concluded,  or  a  mad  cai-nival  pro- 

Heo&sion  celebrated,  —  every  one  was  concerned  in  it, 
ÜiG  same  general  interest  was  evinced  m  it.  The 
beautifiU  Simouota,  tho  most  beautiful  young  maid< 
en  in  tho  city,  is  buried ;  the  whole  of  Florence 
follows  her  witli  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  Loiiniz« 
Medici,  tho  fii-st  mau  in  the  State,  wTites  an  elc^ac 
sonnet  on  her  loss,  which  is  on  the  lips  of  all.  A 
newly  painted  chapel  is  opened ;  no  one  may  bo 
missing.  A  foot-race  through  tho  streets  is  ar- 
ranged;   carpets   hang  out    from    every    window. 
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Contemplated  from  afar,  the  two  cities  staud  bcforo 
us  like  bcaulifiU  boiuaai  figures,  —  like  wouicu  with 
dnrk,  sod  glcuiees,  tiud  jet  laugMng  lips;  ivo  step 
nearer ;  it  seems  one  great  united  family :  wo  pa*» 
into  tlio  mid&t  of  them ;  it  is  like  a  bec-hivo  of 
human  bemgs.  Athens  and  her  destiny  is  a  symbol 
of  the  wliole  life  of  Greece;  Florence  is  a  symbol  of 
the  prime  of  Roman  Italy.  Both,  so  long  as  their 
lilMsrty  lasted,  are  a.  reflection  of  the  golden  age  of 
their  land  and  people  ;  after  liberty  was  lost,  they  are 
on  image  of  tlie  decline  of  both  luitU  their  final  ruin. 

3. 

Notliing  is  known  of  how  the  ancient  Florentia 
passed  into  the  modem  FioreoAa  or  Firenze,  aiid 
whether  it  brought  witli  it  from  tlie  Bomish  ages 
the  character  of  a  manufacturing  town.  We  do  uot 
even  know,  iu  the  Hohcustauffbu  epoch,  m  what  pro- 
portion the  population  were  diWded  into  noble  and 
mauufaeturing  classes.  The  city  at  that  time  lay 
on  the  uorthem.  bank  of  the  Ai-no,  mtliin  low  sur- 
rounding walls,  between  which  and  the  river  there 
was  a  broad  space.  In  tliat  direction  tliey  aooa 
extended  themselves,  made  bridges  across,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  other  side. 

The  conquest  of  Ficsolo  was  Üio  fii-st  great  deed 
of  the  Florentine  citizens.  Tlio  Fiesolans  were 
obliged  to  settle  in  tlie  valley  below.  Pisa,  never- 
theless, wliich  lay  towards  the  west,  ou  tlic  sea-coast, 
was  greater  and  more  powerful.  Pisa  possessed  a 
fleet  and  liarbura:  (lie  Flnrentuie  trade  was  depon- 
deut  on  that  of  Pisa.     Florence  had  nowhere  free 
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communication  with  the  sea ;  Lucca,  Pistoia,  Arezzo, 
Siena,  *— uuthiug  but  jealous  and  warlike  cities, — 
encircled  her  witli  their  territories.  In  thorn,  hovr- 
ever,  as  in  Florence,  there  were  houses  of  jKiwerful 

^  nobles,  iu  whoso  hands  lay  the  sovereign  authority. 

B  Tlie  dispntes  of  these  lords  severally,  and  those  of 
the  parties  lute  which  they  wore  divided,  continued 
in  T^iscany  so  long  as  the  Holienstauffons  ruled  the 
world.  Florence  belonged  to  the  hcrilagö  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  to  which  the  popo  laid  claim, 
because  the  land  had  been  bequeathed  to  him;  and 
tlie  emperor,  because  an  imperial  fief  could  not  be  so 

I  disposed  of.  This  dispute  furnished  strong  points  of 
support  fur  the  party  feeling  in  Tuscany.  A  part 
of  the  nobles  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  Church  ; 
the  other,  to  defend  those  of  the  emperor.  Tlie 
future  of  the  city  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  war, 

^  "Which  burst  forth  immediately  iu  deeds  of  violence 

^to  decide  the  exciting  question. 

Wlien  the  imperial  jjarty  were  victorious  in  Italy, 
tlioir  adherents  In  Florence  triumphed  also ;  when 
t!ie  national  party  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  party 
of  the  pope  conquered  in  Tuscany  also.  When  the 
liombtti-d  cities  were  subdued  by  Barbarossa,  tlie 
imporiai  faction  in  Florence  broke  forth,  and  cndcav- 

^■öred  to  drive  away  the  public  magisti-atcs,  who  had 
been  strengthened  by  their  adversaries.  Wlien  the 
fortune  of  tlie  emperor  afterwards  suddenly  changed, 
the  power  of  his  enemies  iu  Tuscany  also  returned. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  the  Tuscan  cities 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederation,  tlie  capital 
}f  which  was  Florence. 
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Sneh  vas  the  eoodhicMi  of  things  at  the  b^üining 
of  the  thirteenth  oentoij,  whea  die  names  Guel6 
and  GbibeUines  Eprao^  ap.  and  what  bad  been  hilh- 
eito  a  ^lindeas  apfoäüoa  becaoke  a  contest  with 
ireil>inatured  prindple«.  In  the  jcar  1215,  the 
Guelis  and  Ghlbellines  in  Fkre&oe  b^an  to  make 
war  on  each  other.  In  the  jrear  1S21,  Dante  died. 
The  century  bctreeu  the  tro  dates  forms  tlie  con- 
tents of  h^  poem,  the  rorses  of  which  just  as  nata- 
rally  suit  the  heroic  epoch  which  thef  depict,  as  the 
pure  language  of  Homer  docs  the  deeds  oT  the  Hcl- 
leoists  before  Ilion. 

Begii»ters  of  the  families,  as  thev  stood  on  thi« 
iide  or  on  that,  are  preseircd.  We  know  the 
position  of  their  palaces,  —  little  castles,  constructed 
for  defence  from  storm  and  sjege.  We  follow,  &rom 
jcar  to  year,  tJie  calamitous  circumütaiicos.  Old  and 
famous  houses  decline;  new  ones  rise  li-om  small 
beginnings  to  power  and  importance.  Continuallj, 
in  tlie  raidst  of  the  internal  discord,  wars  occur  witli 
the  neighbors, — with  Pisa  first,  who  had  command 
over  the  waj  to  the  sea ;  with  Siona  and  Fistoia ;  H 
soon  with  the  eutli*c  neighborhood.  In  the  moment 
of  danger,  reconciliation,  armistice,  or  treaty  \mite 
tlie  contending  parties  to  common  force  against  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  Aller  the  victory,  lio^-ever, 
tlie  old  dispute  awakens  to  new  evil  mthln  Uieir 
own  walls. 

Por  the  most  part,  the  cause  for  the  state  of  tliii^ 
abroad  lay  in  those  at  home.  The  Guelfs  of  Flor- 
ence, when  Üicy  liad  tlie  management  of  tliiags  in 
their  hands,  urged  for  war  against  the  GhibclUuea 
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of  Pisa  or  Pistoia.  The  FlorGiUinc  GliiUolliiics  ro- 
fused  to  Uiko  t]jo  field  willi  them  against  tlioir  own 
party.  Tlius  Tuscany  stood  in  flames  whidi  wore 
not  to  bo  extinguished.  For,  if  one  party  succeeded 
in  driving  the  other  out  of  tho  city,  the  baniehef] 
ones  lay  witliout  in  Uieir  castles,  close  at  the  very 
gates,  awaiting  the  favorable  moment  for  return. 
To  l>e  beaten  was  not  to  ho  overcome.  In  ilie  worst 
emergency,  supplies  and  money  came  from  afar. 
Tho  emperor  himself  sent  German  knights  to  tlie 
assistance  of  the  oppressed  Ghilieniues. 

To  lIic  manufacturing  citizens,  however,  tliis  situ- 
ation of  tho  great  nobles  was  of  essential  service. 
The  prosperous  merchants  formed  a  third  element, 
■which  exerted  a  jiowerful  iiiflucucc  m  tlie  contests 
of  the  nobles,  and  forced  tliem  to  concessions.  Tho 
city  authorities  grew  strong:  in  the  midst  of  tlio 
calamitous  disorders,  Florence  increased  in  exten 
and  population.  In  tho  year  1252,  Pisa  was  already 
not  half  so  important.  A  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Pisans  was  concluded ;  they  adopted  the  Floren- 
tine weights  and  measures.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Manfred,  tho  last  HobcnstaufTon  king  of  Naples, 
BUpported  the  GhibcUhics  alone  in  Tuscany.  When, 
for  the  last  time,  ho  sent  assistance,  his  eight  hun- 
dred knights  —  for  the  most  part  Germans  —  united 
with  the  Gbibcilines  of  Floi-cuce,  Siena,  Pisa,  Prato, 
Arezzo,  and  Pistoia,  formed  a  body  of  three  thou« 
sand  armed  men. 

Tlie  Guelfs  were  defeated,  and  evacuated  tlio 
land.  Soon,  howevcrj  after  the  fall  of  Manfred,  they 
again  attacked  Florence,  which  was  now  abandoued 
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by  tlie  GliibelUncs.  Charles  of  ^Vjyou,  (ho  new 
French  küig  of  Naples,  undertook  tlic  protection  of 
the  city,  and  the  citizens  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
the  foundation  of  thoir  subsequent  indopendencfi. 
Whether  tlie  nobles  concluded  a  pouce  or  entered 
into  dispute  afresh,  it  was  always  a  signal  to  the  citi- 
zens to  mako  a  now  al.tompt  to  extend  their  rights. 

To  make  their  rights,  however,  a  still  surer  poa- 
Bession,  they  endeavored  to  destroy  and  to  purchase 
tlie  castles  of  the  nobles  outt^ide  the  tomi,  and  to 
drive  them  back  by  the  prohibition  of  a  vndo  circxüt 
of  tlie  city.  In  Florence  herself,  the  danijcroua 
towers  were  pidled  doivn  whicli  had  once  been  tlieir 
watch  -  i«»sts,  and  from  wlicnt-'e  they  had  hurled 
tlieir  darts.  Too  late  the  great  nobles  perceived  tho 
eonsequent-'es  of  their  furious  solf-destmetiüu.  The 
Ghibellines  were  crushed  ;  but  tlie  victorious  Guelfic 
nobility  stood  enfeebled  before  a  body  of  proud  eiti- 
zons,  whose  rich  families  maintained  tliomselves  as 
bravely  as  the  nobles.  New  conatitutinns  gavo 
greater  and  greater  scope  to  the  guilds,  which  wei*e 
beginning  to  form ;  and  at  length  tho  intention  of 
admitting  those  alone  to  a  share  in  the  State  who 
were  members  of  these  guilds  stood  forth  as  the  aim 
uf  tills  powerful  democracy.  Tho  old  nobility  were 
obliged  to  allow  themselves  to  be  admitted,  or  to  be 
completely  excluded. 

All  this,  however,  proceeded  slowly ;  groat  com- 
motions were  brought  about  step  by  step.  There 
were  epochs  of  rest,  —  happier  times,  iii  which  ttie 
parties  joined  for  peaceful  social  life.  Such  a  calm 
occured  hi  the  last  decade  of  tho  thirteenth  centtiry, 
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h  the  decline  of  the  Hohen  stauffens,  the 
iJca  of  the  old  empire  began  to  dissolve,  and  the  new 
is  of  European  political  life  filled  ail  minds  :  the 
divided  jieople  were  now  from  henceforth  to  fo!lo\r 
their  own  way.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  old  Ronmn- 
Byzantino  power  was  tlicn  for  the  first  time  broken 
through.  National  consciousness  penetrated  art  and 
literature,  and  revealed  itself  in  new  forms.  Tliese 
are  the  times  in  which  occurred  Dante's  birth  and 
youth. 

Florence   extended  her  waUs  for  the  third  tirac. 

rnolfo  di  Lapo,  the  famous  architect,  began  to  build 
the  churches  which  yet  stand  there  as  the  greatest 
and  üneal,  and  among  them,  most  distinguished  of 
all,  Santa  Maria  del  Fiurc.    lie  built  in  anew  style, — 

c  Gothic,  or,  as  the  Italiiins  called  it,  tSie  German, 
—  Üie  fi*cc  upward-rising  proportions  of  which  took 
tlic  place  of  the  more  heavy  and  wide-.^proading 
dimensions  in  which  they  had  built  liitherto.  As 
the  ride  of  the  Hohcnstau liens  may  bo  regarded  as 
tlie  final  development  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  so 
art  also  appears  up  to  their  times  as  the  last  Irult  of 

e  ideas  of  tlie  ancients. 

Dante  speaks  of  llie  days  of  his  youth  as  of  his  lost 
ise.  But  ho  was  not  a  poet  who,  absorbed  in 
narrow  üincies,  had  led  a  secluded  life.  He  was  a 
soldier,  statesman,  and  scliolar.  Ho  fought  in  bat- 
tle, took  part  in  important  embassies,  and  wrote 
learned  and  political  works.  In  his  ycmth  a  Guelf, 
he  became  a  furious  Ghibelline,  and  i^Tote  and  sang 
for  his  pai'ty,  which  even  still  built  extravagantly 

eal  hopes  on  the  advent  of  a  German  emperor. 
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Henry  of  rjiixetnbiirg  appejire*!  in  tlio  year  1311, 
But  to  Iiiiu  tlu!  olii  party  nnnics  had  lost  thcir  mean- 
ing.    Ho  saw  that  Guelfe  and   ChilM!llitics    alika 
wished  to  use  Iiini  for  their  own  ends ;  and,  pursuing 
likewise  the  patli  wliicli  seemed  to  liim  ttie  most 
advntitagooiis  for  Ids  own  policy,  he  adhered  to 
middle  course,  which  led  him  victoriously  on,  ■will h 
out  giving  the  advantage  to  oilher  of  the  contondin 
parties.     Death  soon  put  an  cud  to  his  efforts :  and 
after  he  was  gone,  scarcely  a  trace  of  Ms  existence 
remained  huhind  in  the  laud. 

His  progress  tlirougli  Itidy  was  doscrihcd  Ijy  Dino 
Compdgni,  a  Florentine  and  friend  of  Dante.  Tha 
chronicle  of  this  man,  in  its  shnplc  and  beautiful 
prose,  forms  a  counterpart  to  Dante's  poems.  Tho 
sympliouy  of  t^ro  -worlds — tho  ancient  and  Die  mi 
ern  —  fdls  both  their  works.  Tliey  use  the  lan- 
guage naturally,  as  tho  best  eld  authors  did  theirs,,^ 
and  mthont  abusing  its  fleribtHty.  Dante  q)oaks  of  ■ 
things  and  feelings  plainly,  as  ho  sees  tlinm  and 
osperienccs  them.  ^Vlion  he  describes  the  heaven, 
and  tho  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  it  is  tho 
heaven  of  Hcsiod ;  if  ho  takes  us  to  the  sca-shorc,  it 
seems  to  lie  the  same  shore  as  that  on  winch  Thctia 
lamented  her  lost  son,  or  on  which  the  waves  had 
rolled  at  the  feet  of  Ulysses,  when  he  looked  out 
from  the  Island  of  Calypso,  and  tho  sweeping  clouds 
remiudedhimof  the  rising  smoke  of  his  home.  Dante 
ingenuously  compares  the  scarcely  opened,  lighfc^ 
dreading  eyes  of  the  wanJeriug  hand  of  spectres  la 
the  lower  world  with  tlio  screwed-up  eyes  of  a  tailor 
who  wants  to  thread  his  needle. 
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Us  fioera  IS  tlio  !nut  ot  latiorioiis  study  of  the 
spirit  of  Ihö  Italiau  laiiguago.  IIo  must  have  toiled 
to  catch  and  to  niaiiai^e  its  words,  like  a  tro4ip  of 
wild  horses  wliich  had  never  gone  in  lianicj;s  before. 
His  proud,  weighty  Italian  is  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  iwlisiicd  coavcutioual  Latin,  in  whicli  he  wroto 
more  easily.  lu  the  latter,  he  is  keen,  cultirated, 
and  elegant;  while  liia  Italian  c:omp<^>sitiüns  sound 
as  if  ho  hod  written  them  half  dreaming.  lu  his 
light  versos  thero  lies  something  of  tlio  melancholy 
to  which  the  sight  of  nature  often  (lis])osos  us,  of 
that  aunlcss  sadness  whicli  a  cool,  glowing  sunsot  hi 
atitumii  calls  forth  in  us.  Danto's  fate  stands  befiiro 
us  like  the  suffering  of  an  exiled  Ilellünist,  who 
enjoj^  hospitality*  at  the  court  of  a  barlHirian  prince, 
whilst  hatred  and  longing  gnaw  his  heart.  At  times 
we  sec  more  than  wc  have,  pcrliaps,  a  right  to  see : 
while  contcm]jIating  Dante's  head,  as  Giotto  has 
painted  it,  with  a  few  wonderful  strobes,  on  the  wall 
of  the  cha[)el  of  llargello,  his  whole  life  seems  to 
lie  in  the  soft,  beautiful  features,  as  if  a  presentiment 
of  his  future  overshailawed  Ins  youthful  hrow. 

Dante  died  m  exile;  none  of  Ids  jvolitical  id(;as 
were  realized.  The  nations  were  too  deeply  in- 
volved in  their  own  diso3"ilt;r,  U)  have  poirer  and 
enthusiasm  left  for  general  Enropeau  policy.  The 
popes  removed  to  A\*igiion.  Romo  stood  emjity. 
Italy  was  left  to  itself.  Tlio  hundred  years  during 
irliich  this  state  of  things  lasted  are  the  second 
e|>ocli  iu  the  development  of  Florunthie  liberty,  and 
same  time  the  first  era  of  that  unfolding 
nds  its  first  great  workm-in  in  Giotto. 
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Wo  aro  wont  to  call  CJnmbuo  tho  founder  of 
modern  painting.  His  productions  belong  to  tlio 
time  in  which  Danto  was  born.  His  works  excited^ 
astoniähmont  and  admiration.  Ciinabuc  painted,  in^l 
tlie  maimer  of  tho  Byzantine  masters,  stiff,  bulky 
Madonnas.  "Wo  would  gladly,  at  tlie  present  day. 
consider  this  iuflucnco  of  Byzantine  art  upon  tiie 


early  Italian  to  liave  been  of  t!ie  most  limited  char- A 
actcr,  and  assert  ratlicr  a  native   development   ii» 

I  ancient  art.    It  may  have 
;    but  Giotto,  wliotu  ha  moftH 

I,  as  a  slicpherd-boy,  di-awin^ 


direct  connection  vnth  ancient  art. 
been  so  with  Cimabuo ; 
with  on  tho  open  field, 
his  cattle  on  the  largo  fiat  stones, —  whom  ho  de- 
manded from  his  father,  and  took  witli  Itim 
Flnronco,    and    instructed,  —  can    nevertheless    Ijif 
Bcarccly  designated  liis  disciple.    From  Cimabuo 
Giotto  Uiere  is  a  steep  ascent.     Giotto  seems  alienj 
to  his  master,  and  almost  opposed  to  him. 

At  tlie  period  in  which  lie  worked,  tlie  intellectual 
centre  of  Kutojk!  was  not  in  Italy.  Dajito,  who  had  ^ 
pursued  his  studies  in  Paris,  frcod  himself  with 
difliculty  from  the  power  of  the  Latin  tonirno  and 
tljG  ProTcn<;al  dialect.  It  was  fi-om  France  tluit  the 
new  Gothic  style  came  into  Italy.  It  was  in  Franco 
also  that  Giotto  painted.  His  tender  fignres,  which 
seem  to  sprijig  ü-om  the  most  simple  examination  of 
nature,  still  carry  with  them  too  much  of  miniatiiro- 
painting  for  lis  entirely  to  deny  the  school  in  wliicU 
tiicir  master  learned  to  draw. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  his  work.    It 
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cmi'raccd  tlio  whole  range  of  art.     Much  of  fechni* 
col  rule  must  have  interfered  wiüi  it.     Yet  ho  waa 
B  not  devoid  of  individual  power.    Dante's  portrait, 

now  indeed  Giotto's  nio5t  famous  work,  retains, 
even  ill  its  present  sad  condition,  soiuetiiitig  grajid 
and  characteristic  in  the  sweep  of  the  lines,  llio 
sketch  seems  to  liave  been  produced  hy  a  strong 
hand,  which  traced  with  bold  strokes  wliat  the  eye 
gaw  and  tlio  mind  perceived.  No  artist  would  have 
bccu  able  to  draw  witli  more  meaning  the  rare  ont- 
liuG  of  such  a  countcuauco,  wMch,  altliough  des- 
troyed, restored,  and  partly  entirely  renov;i.te<l,  is 
imbued  with  the  elevating  dignity  of  him  to  wlioai 
it  l>clongcd.  Tlio  MndoiuKis  which  fire  ascrüjcd  to 
Giotto  liavc  an  csprcssiou  of  sad  loveliness.  Heavy, 
Balinond-shaped  eyes,  scarcely  open,  a  repetition  of 
the  Byzantine  typo  of  Madomias,  a  sorrowfully  smil 

Bing  mouth,  —  these  are  their  distinctive  features. 
Bis  principal  works  were  not,  bnwever,  Ins  pictures 
with  a  few  insipiificaiit  tigtircs,  but  his  fresco-paint- 
ings, with  whicli  ho  suppliöd  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Called  by  tlic  King  «f  Naples  to  his  capital,  he 
pointed  the  churches  and  palaces  there ;  he  execu- 
ted great  works  in  Lomhardy  ;  lie  was  guiniuoiied  to 
Romo  and  Angiion  by  the  popes.  Wherever  he 
wa»  required,  he  was  at  ouce  ready  for  service.  He 
worked  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  He  stood 
on  good  terms  with  the  nobles,  but  showed  them 
little  deference.  His  personal  characteristics,  as 
depicted  byUoceaccio,  are  uot  over-idealized.  Giotto 
^was  small,  mean-looking  even  to  ugliness,  good-na- 
iircd,  but  endowed  with  a  simrp  toague,  like  all 
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Florentines.  Daiilo  also  could  give  bitiug  replira. 
ViLlaul,  lii:s  contcuLpomiy,  lulls  \ia  that  lie  knew 
liow  tu  cut  short  "with  soverity  all  stupidity  oiid  ■ 
pretejisiüii ;  wliile,  fruiu  tbo  inipressiun  luft  hy  his 
verses  aiid  Ms  sad  late,  we  should  have  tliougUt  he 
ffoiUd  have  turned  away  in  stately  silenco  wlieu 
natures  so  far  bolow  liim  put  }iis  pride  to  the  test. 

Dauto  Olid  Giotto  remained  liiouds  to  the  cud  of 
tlieiv  lives.  When  Giotto  came  tlirongh  FoiTora  on 
Ids  return  from  Verona,  and  Daiito  heard  in  Ra^ 
vcmia  tiiat  ho  was  su  »eai-  liiiu,  ho  succeeded  in 
huvin}^  liinx  called  tu  Ravenna.  Thu  paintings,  liow- 
over,  which  ho  executed  hi  the  catlicdrol  tbero,  have  M 
perished. 

Fate  was  not  favorahle  to  his  worka.  Li  Dante's 
portrait,  a  nail  has  been  diiven  exactly  into  the  eye. 
Even  in  the  past  century,  churcii  walls  in  Naples,] 
whieli  had  been  painted  by  Giotto,  were  white- 1 
washed.  A  Florentine  picture,  on  which  Vasarl 
besto\VR  the  highest  j>raiso»  was  lost  from  the  cliurch 
to  wliic]i  it  belonged,  during  the  period  tliat  mtei*^ 
vened  botwecn  tlic  liret  and  second  editions  of  his 
hook.  It  roprcsontcd  the  death  of  Mary,  intli  the 
apostles  standing  round,  while  Christ  receives  thfl 
risijig  spirit  in  liis  arms.  Michael  Ajigelo  is  said  to 
have  &^>ccially  liked  it.  tt  has  never  again  coma 
to  liglit. 

Tlie  most  famous  monument,  however,  which  tljia 
master  has  erected  to  himself,  is  tiio  bell-tower, 
which  rises  by  the  side  of  Santa  Maria  dul  Fiore,^ 
a  slender,  isolated  column  of  colossal  height,  <pmil- 
raiT^dar,  and  fi'om  top  to  bottom  inlaid  with  marblo. 


ÜIOTTO. 
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lived  to  sec  Üie  concli 


of  liiä 
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As  Ariiülfo  never  lived  to  sec  Uie  conclu^iou  ot  tua 
vast  cathcdi-al  sti'ucture,  which  oven  a  century  aud 
a  huir  alter  lus  deatli  lacked  completlün,  so  was 
Giotto  never  permitted  to  fmiKh  his  wünderful  tower. 
Like  Arnolfo,  ho  left  behind  a  model  wliieU  they 
could  follow;  only  tliat,  at  the  dose  of  the  work, 
tlicy  discontinued  the  Goiliic  p3'ramidal  spii'e,  bö- 
causc  the  building  was  finished  at  a  puriod  when  tlie 
German  style  had  been  long  given  up,  and  had  falleu 
into  contempt. 

As  the  churcli,  nest  which  it  stands»  \ras  to  exceed 
in  magnitude  any  that  had  been  evci*  built  bufore, 
Giotto  received  insti-uctions  to  erect  a  tower,  which 
Bhonld  surpass  all  that  Greek  and  Roman  art  had 
pi*odueed.  The  outside,  formed  of  slates  of  black 
suid  whit«  marble,  is  covered  witli  the  most  beautiful 
[Ornaments  and  sculpture,  which  are  continued  in 
marvellous  abnndaiico  to  the  very  top.  The  con- 
stniction  of  tlie  different  stories,  the  windows,  the 
sculpture,  —  Mitcrcvor  the  eye  rests  with  attentive 
observation,  —  all  form  a  matchless  whole.  Giotto 
deserved  tlio  honor  and  the  rcmuncratiuu  which  he 
obtained  for  it.  The  ft-eedom  of  tlw  city,  which 
he  received,  was  at  that  time  a  great  matter ;  and 
the  yearly  allowance  of  a  hundred  gold  llorina  was 
no  trifling  sum. 

He  died  in  1S3G.  To  the  end  of  tlie  century,  his 
B^lo  remained  the  model  for  Florentino  art.  The 
works  of  his  pupils  and  imitators  pi-osent  nothing 
tiiat  surpasses  him.  The  age  was  unproductive ;  for 
no  higher  power  assei*ted  itself  in  Itidy  than  gloomy, 

ntentious  selfishness.    The  land  was  tlin  theatre 
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of  eudlcss  disput«»,  tlio  iiitricale  nature  of  whicb 
acquired  no  iiublcr  importaiico  by  tlio  prcscuce  of 
distinguished  mou. 


5. 


4 


111  the  north,  tlio  Visconti  had  ostalilislicd  them- 
selves  as  the  lords  of  Milan,  and  thu  empcrur  Henrjr 
had  coiilii'mcd  them  as  such.  Through  them  tlio 
Ghiljclliue  north  of  Ituly  remained  hi  comicclion 
with  the  emperor  and  with  Germany.  Their  best 
soldiers  were  German  knights  and  lighting-meu. 

Towards  tlie  east,  Venice  was  too  sti-en^  for  tli» 
Visconti ;  they  tiuiicd  tlicrefore  to  the  south,  and 
brought  Gonoa  into  their  power;  by  tlds,  the  whole 
Tuscan  coast,  Lucca  and  Piba,  once  the  aim  ol 
Gonoeso  desires,  became  tlio  object  of  tlie  oßbrtsS 
of  Lombardy.  This,  however,  brought  Milan  into 
contact  with  Fioroiice,  to  whom  the  possession  of 
both  cities  was  necessary.  Besides  this,  there  was 
tlie  Opposition  of  political  feclmg :  fililan,  the  coutrai 
point  of  the  German-imperial  GhibelUne  nobility  in 
Italy ;  Florence,  the  nest  of  the  popish-nalional 
citizens,  in  closest  alliance  with  the  French  Naples,  ■ 
and  with  Franco  itself,  whoso  kings  hoped  to  seiza  ™ 
upon  the  Roman  imperial  dignity.  Tuscany  lay 
between  the  north  and  the  souths  as  tho  njturU, 
theatro  for  the  meeting  of  the  liostile  powers. 

Florcnco  was  a  maiiufac luring  city.,  ijihabited  bjf  J 
rustless  masses.     It  was  soon  evident  that  a  strong, 
independent  power  must  defend  the  city  without. 
Xuue  of  her  own  citizens  Itad  or  might  linve  tlic 
ability  to  do  this:    wo  find  Florence,  therefore,  it 
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0  liauds  of  powerful  princes,  for  tho  most  part 
NeupoUlan,  who  for  weighty  gold  gjive  tlioir  scrvicos 
and  their  troops.  Tlie  idea  indeed  occurred  to  them 
of  constituting  tliemsclves  her  settled  masters.   Thcu, 

»however,  the  power  of  the  citizens  displayed  itself,— 
tliey  would  submit  to  no  other  yoke  thiui  tliat  which 
tJicy  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  them.  ^Florouco 
maiittaiiiäd  heiiicU'  free  \iy  her  democracy,  as  Venice 
did  by  her  nobles.^ 

B  The  other  cities  of  Italy  became  subject,  on  ac- 
count of  their  divisions,  to  separate  fantiUes  or  to 
foreign  rule.  In  such  cases,  tilings  took  theii-  natu- 
ral course.  Two  parties  of  nobles  mode  war  on  each 
other,  each  with  one  family  as  head,  wlilcli  was  the 
most  powerful  withiix  their  circle.     If  one  of  tho 

Biportics  conquered,  those  who  had  been  itn  leaders 
endeavored  to  maintain  themselves  as  masters  at 
tlio  head  of  the  entire  state.  Kulationslnp,  murder, 
and  the  inheritance  thtis  brought  about,  alliances 
with  foreign  houses  who  aluiud  at  similar  measures 
or  had  ali*eady  carried  them  out,  sti-engtheued  the 
new  position.  To  convert  tliis  authority  expressly 
into  au  hereditary  one  was  scarcely  necessary,  as 
from  tlie  outset  it  concerned  tho  whole  family,  whoso 
duration  was  not  interrupted  by  tho  death  of  its 
heads. 

In  Florence,  from  the  earliest  times,  such  outrages 
on  the  people's  love  of  liljcrty  had  been  frustiated, 
even  in  tliuso  days  when  there  was  still  a  nobility 
within  the  city.  The  victorious  party  perceived  that 
tlio  aim  in  view  was  not  merely  the  subjection  of 
Ihcir  adversaries,  but  the  elevation  of  tlicir  own 
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chief  to  authority ;  so  tliey  refused  to  render  servioa 
All  hoätility  Taiilähed  at  such  raomciits.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Duke  of  Alliens,  who  in  1S43  had 
been  appointtid  lord  of  the  city,  and  who  tlunight  it 
easy  to  bring  her  under  his  dominion,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  deeds  of  the  FlorGiitliies,  Misled  by 
the  hostility  of  parties,  he  believed  ho  coald  maintain 
his  high  position  with  tlie  help  of  tlie  ai-istocrats. 
But  lie  did  BO  only  for  a  short  time.  Aji  iiisurx'eo- 
tioii  broke  out,  iu  which  every  one,  witliout  dis- 
tinction of  pai'ty,  tool;  pail ;  and  the  duke  fled  before 
tlie  excited  peojile,  wliom  he  dared  not  defy. 

It  was  in  that  same  year  that  the  last  fearful  con- 
test against  tlie  nobles  was  fought,  when,  immedi- 
ately alter  tlie  expulsion  of  the  duke,  they  again. 
opposed  tlie  people.  Their  number  was  ho  longer 
large:  they  wero  amiiliilated ;  but  they  sold  their 
ruin  dearly  enough.  A  gi-cat  contest  arose  in  the 
streets ;  the  people  took  by  force  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles.  Wondrously  does  Machiavelli  depict  the 
rage  of  the  citizens,  and  llio  desperate  resistaiice  of 
the  lords,  as  one  family  after  another  fell ;  and,  when 
the  guilds  had  concjucrcd,  they  began  to  divide 
among  themselves  for  renewed  contests.  The  high- 
er guilds  were  now  the  '*  lords,"  the  oppressors, 
aguinst  whom  the  lower  guilds,  "  the  people,"  took 
up  arms.  Again,  there  were  powerful  old  families 
■who  formed  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  while  others» 
strivuig  to  rise,  excited  to  rebellion  the  impatient 
desires  of  the  lower  classes. 

It  was  from  those  revolutions  that  the  Medici  at 
length  emerged.      They  began  to  rise  towai-ds  tlie 
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end  of  the  foxirtccutli  century.    Tlieir  progress  was 

uatiiml,  and  tlicrcforo  not  to  be  stüppcd.     Ii  was 

^ptlie  result  of  tlic  cooperation  of  two  unuonqutirablo 

powers,  —  the  pccuUaa-itios  uf  tlic  Fiurcutinc  people, 

I  and  tlitjir  ovn\  family  choi-acter ;  and  a  power  was 
tliiis  formed  which  caü  be  compaix'd  with  that  of  uo 
other  i>rinoes. 
The  Jrcdiei  were  princes,  aad  yet  private  people. 
Tlicy  ruled  with  absohitc  sway,  while  seeming  never 
K  to  give  a  command.     They  might  be  culled  hcredi- 
"'  tary  advisers  of  the  Florentine  people ;  the  hereditary 
i'loi'ontinc  guardiajis;  possessors,  interpreters,  and 
oiociitors  of  public  opinion. 

Tlie  wtüiUh  of  the  family  was  only  the  outward 
iiistrunieut  with  wliieh  they  worked;  the  ti-ue  im- 
pelling power  which  allowed  them  to  risD,  lay  in  tho 
talent  for  gahiiug  coufidcuce  without  denmtiding  it, 
in  tlie  will  to  enfoi-ce  without  commauUing,  and  to 
conquer    tltcir    enemies    without    atUcking    them. 

P  Their  successes  alone  came  to  light,  rai-ely  the  ways 
in  which  they  attamod  them.  They  spared  no  means 
in  doing  so.  In  a  written  apology,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  first  Cosmo  is  paasiouatcly,  or  rather 
fiiriouslyj  defended,  we  read,  in  prahe  of  this  father 
of  his  country,  lliat  he  jmhsoiumI  the  Roman  empe- 
ror to  save  Italy  from  his  inroads.  Treachery  and 
Tiolcnee  were  familiar  to  the  Medici,  as  to  evei'y 
other  princely  family  of  their  time ;  but  that  which 
distinguished  them  from  others  was  tlio  national, 
genuine  Florentine  maimer  in  which  they  Icjiew  liow 
to  use  tJiDiu.  They  were  more  refnied  tlian  the  most 
refined  in  Florence,  more  pliable  than  the  ci-afUost  ■ 
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they  seized  tlicir  foes  with  unerring  accuracy,  for  they 

understood  liow,  witli  maaifrly  power,  to  hiU  thma 
into  tlio  fceliug  of  security  tliat  led  to  tlieir  captorc. 
Composure  in  moments  of  grojitest  difficulty  was  of 
more  service  to  them  than  the  valor  wliicli  was  never 
laeking.  Liidced  with  both,  however,  a  marvellous 
success  wont  hand  in  hand;  and  that  which  cast  a 
tnic  halo  roiuid  thcni  was  the  direction  of  tlicir 
miud  to  objects  of  higher  culture,  — tlicir  delight 
iu  ill«  beautiful,  and  the  noblo  mamier  iu  wliicU 
they  befriended  those  who  were  tlio  first  ia  art  and 
scicuco.  Their  merits,  and  Jigain  their  successes,^ 
for  fate  richly  favored  their  uoble  inclinations,  —  are, 
in  this  direction,  so  vast,  that,  as  a  lesson  to  the 
wliolo  world,  the  genius  of  history  has  heautiftilly 
taken  care  that  the  Medici  should  stand  alone  as  the 
protectors  of  art  and  scicnco. 

Tiie  first  Medici,  whose  fate  was  thoroughly  mixed 
up  with  the  destinies  of  tlie  city,  was  Salvcstro, 
Gonfalonier  of  Florence  in  the  year  1370.  The  Gon- 
falonier, the  supremo  magistrate,  was  ouo  year  in 
office.  Tlie  title  may  be  simply  and  generally  trans- 
lated as  that  of  the  ruJhig  mayor ;  in  its  derivation 
it  signifies  standai'd-bcarer;  the  Goufaloaior  carried 
the  banner  of  justice  as  an  emblem  of  tlie  highest 
authority  which  lay  in  his  hands. 

Salvcstro,  who  was  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
party,  pUinged  the  citizens  into  ono  of  the  most 
dangerous  revolutions.  Without  openly  coinpromis- 
ing  liimscif,  lie  stirred  \\\j  the  people  until  sedition 
broke  out.  In  t!ie  midst  of  the  commotion,  ho  stood 
forth  as  a  loyal  man  apart  from  all  the  dispute,  and 
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manifcstod  in  his  maiicEu^TCs  that  spirit  of  cunning 
and  energy,  wliich,  iu  sxibscquent  times,  made  liia 
fiimily  so  victorious,  when  they  possessed  power  and 
boldnuss  to  use  it  uuscrupiüously. 

^      The  aian  of  the  democratic  party,  at  whose  head 

Btlic  Wcdicl  placed  themselves,  was  to  oppose  thos« 
fainilics  who  had,  from  tlicli*  common  wealth,  as- 
sumed the  position  of  the  niliiig  minority  within  th« 
pure  Constitution.  The  Medici  did  not  occupy  the 
raiik  among  them  wliicli  they  wished  to  occupy. 
Their  family  was  not  one  of  tlie  most  distingnislicd 
or  the  most  ancient.    Instead,  however,  of  forming 

Bft  party  among  those  aristocrat»  with  whom  they^ 
wished  to  be  on  an  equality,  by  the  help  of  which 
tlicy  would  have  perhaps  brought  the  great  families 

Bi&nd  the  entire  people  into  subjection,  they  made  the 
cause  of  tho  people  their  own ;  united  with  them, 
tliey  annihilated  tlie  nobles,  and  entered  upon  their 
hdicritauce. 

Much  as  tho  course  they  had  adopted,  and  tho 
expedient  they  made  use  of,  tended  to  make  tho  fmal 
result  appear  but  as  tlio  successful  cxecutiün  of  cold- 
ly planned  intri;^ues,  it  required  tlie  p;reatest  vigor 
to  come  ofl"  victorious.  Moments  of  tho  greatest 
danger  occurred,  iu  which  the  Medici  behaved  with 
princely  tact.  Tlie  rise  of  these  royal  citizens  con- 
Bistcd  of  a  train  of  political  events,  which  becanio 
iucrcasingiy  comprehensive.  Truth,  liowovcr,  turned 
tlie  scale  at  la^t,  and  generosity  and  magnanimity 
triumphed  over  secret,  calculaling  cunning.  Tho 
Medici  prevailed,  not  merely  because  they  possessed 
tlio  evil  qualities  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  their 
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greatest  vigor,  but  also  because  in  thciii  might  b« 
perceived,  more  strongly  thaii  in  any  others,  tho 
counterbalancing  exuellences  of  ilie  national  Floren- 
tiue  cliaracicr.  The  evil  is  everywhere  more  plainly 
recogiiized,  because,  hi  single  instances,  it  is  eonspic- 
uonsly  evident ;  while  the  good,  re^irded  from  a 
more  general  point  of  new,  is  dimly  ijcrecivcd,  and, 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  scarcely  acknowledged 
as  an  advantage.  For  thia  reason,  in  Salvcstro's 
case,  there  is  less  evident  weight  given  to  tho  fact 
that  tho  cause  which  ho  served  was  good  and  just  in 
itself.  We  fancy  wo  perceive,  to  too  great  an  extent, 
that  he  only_  availed  himself  of  it  for  personal  cuds. 
no  came  forth  from  the  storms  which  he  had  stirred 
up,  with  the  fame  of  a  dtmiacimt  whom  the  people 
loved ;  at  tho  same  time  bo  remained  the  man  whom 
the  nobles  could  not  dispense  with.  Ho  died  in 
1388.  After  his  death,  Veri  dci  Medici  became  the  — 
head  of  the  family.  The  disputes  among  the  higborfl 
and  lower  guilds  for  a  share  iu  tlic  Govtirnment  still 
continued.  There  was  no  end  to  the  iTisurrcctions. 
They  murdered ;  they  stormed  tho  palaces  of  the 
obuoxioua  nobles,  they  plmidered  and  set  lira 
them.  Executions,  banishments,  confiscations, 
declarations  of  hifaniy,  liy  which  suspiciotis  person-] 
ages  wci*o  for  a  certain  time  mtlidrawu  from  th( 
exercise  of  political  rights,  wore  tho  order  of  the  day. 
Tlirougliout  the  whole  of  Italy  at  this  time,  hero  was 
a  war  witbotLt  principle,  of  all  against  all.  Empcrorj 
and  pope  interfered,  but,  like  tlic  rest,  only  cared! 
for  lower  advanU^es.  Nohlo  thoughts  had  fallen. 
into  oblivion.     In  intellcetual  and  political  things,  ft, 
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court  of  nppenl  was  lacking,  where  arbitration  miglit 
be  soxight  for.  The  impulso  to  subduo  and  to  gatlicr 
together  material  possessio]iR  was  the  solo  motivo  for 

i  action. 
If  we  comparo  our  own   days,   ffhich   are   con- 
dcmuod  by  many  as  disordered  and  unsettled,  with 
the  occiirrcnecs  of  tlioso  times,  the  present  condition 
of  tilings  seems  an  harraouious  juncture,  in  which 
trntli,  wortli,  and  forbnarance  widd  the  sceptre;   in 
which  every  ignoble  passion  has  lost  its  venom,  and 
even  gold  its  charm.     We  often  imagine  that  every 
thing   in  the  present  day  is  lo  l>ü  liad  for  momiy. 
■  How  little,  however,  do  we  appear  to  be  able  to  cifoct 
with  this  instniment,  if  wo  consider  those  Itygono 
passages  of  history!     ^Vlmt  prince  in  the  present 
day  could  so  traffic  with  all  within  his  pnwcr,  as 
K  was  the  case  at  that  time?     The  force  of  public 
™  opinion,  which  at  the  present  day  looks  glo<miily 
down   on   the   actions   of  princes  and  peoples,  did 
lot  exist.     The  cogent  sense  of  political  luorality, 
'"wliich"  has   been    aroused   in   men's  minds,  was  a 
thing  of  which  then  they  had  not  even  the  rcniotest 
gu^picion. 
L      The  nde  of  Cosmo  do!  Medici  coincides  with  that 
Prise  which  lifted  Italy  from  its  state  of  df-cay.     Ijike 
islands  of  safety  in  the  universal  deluge,  the  ideas 
of  the  great  minds  of  antiquity  emerged ;    in  the 
general  confusion,  tlicy  fled  to  them.     The  iiifluetice 
of  Greek  philosophy   was   animated  afresh.      Tho 
Medici   participated  most  heartily  in    its    revival. 
Nothing  can  be  said  of  tho  art  of  tliat  day,  without 
the  mention  of  their  names.    Tlie  advantages  bo* 
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6towocI  by  natiire  on  Florence  and  her  citizens  were 
perceived  ami  increased  by  Cosmo ;    aud  thus  the 
city  became  tlio  ceutral  point  of  Italy,  wliicli 
surpassed  in  culture  the  other  lauds  of  Europe. 


6. 


now  J 
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Four  important  artists  appear  in  Florence  at 
beginning  of  the  Illteeulli  century, —  Ghiberti,  Bru- 
nclloschi,  Donatello,  and  Masaccio.  Speaking  fign- 
ratively,  wo  mlglit  say  that  Uicy  were  four  brothers, 
who  ehaied  their  father's  glorious  inlieritiinco,  and 
cacli  of  whom  extended  the  limits  of  his  portion  into 
a  gi'cat  kUigdom.  These  four  are  tiie  fouudei-s  of  a 
new  art,  whidi  became,  after  many  yeare,  the  basis 
of  that  which  is  peerless  hi  its  porfeeiimi. 

Ghiberti  began  as  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith.  He 
worked  at  IJrst  hi  Giotto's  manner.  Tlie  transition 
to  his  own  peculiarities  is  best  seen  ou  the  doors  of 
San  Giovanni,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  except 
a  few  tniees  of  destroyed  gilding,  stand  pure  and 
untouched  hi  their  place. 

Tlie  church  has  three  open  gates ;  the  fourth, 
towai-ds  the  west,  beüig  walled  up.  Tlie  southern 
was  Bxipplied,  by  Andrea  Pisano,  with  brazen  wings, 
for  wiiieh  Giotto  made  the  designs.  At  tlie  begiu- 
uiiig  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  guild  of  merchants, 
to  whom  the  church  belonged,  determined  (o  have 
the  eastern  gate  fmislied,  and  appointed  a  competi- 
tion of  tlie  artists,  who  wished  to  set  up  their  clainos 
to  tlie  honor  and  the  gain. 

Ghiberti  was  at  that  lime  twenty  years  old.  He 
had  left  Florence,  where  the  plague  prevailed,  and 
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liad  paiiifcd  tlie  nuarlmcnr'*  of  a  palnco  iii  T?imiiii 
for  raudülfo  ilalatcsta.     JTc  now  returned  to  his 

'ijiative  city.  Six  artists  shared  the  contest  with 
liira ;  among  them  Bninellostihi,  wlio,  thrco  years 
older  than  Ghibcrti,  disputed  precedency  with  him 

[for  the  first  time  as  an  advcrsai-y. 

The  task  was  so  arranged  that  the  ono  completed 

[door  was  to  serve  as  a  model.  Each  witig  is  here 
divided  into  a  scries  of  compartments,  one  above 
another,  cacli  coai[mrtmcnt  containing  a  figure;  in 
bas-relief.  Tho  production  of  eacli  separate  bronze 
compartment  was  rcqnircd,  and  the  period  of  a  year 
ras  allowed  for  it.  Tliirty-foup  foreign  and  native 
masters  were  appointed  as  deciding  committee. 

IGliibcrti  enjoyed  the  help  of  his  father,  with  whom 
he  Jiad  studied,  and  w!io  assisted  him  iu  tho  casting 
of  the  hroiizo.  In  tliis  competition,  it  was  not  of  bo 
much  moment  to  prove  himself  the  worthiest  nmsfcr 
by  some  device  full  of  genius ;  but  it  was  intended 
to  test  who»  in  whate%*er  manner,  was  able  to  pro- 
duce tho  most  |>crfect  pteee  of  hronzc  casting.  It 
depended  on  experience  and  a  skilful  niauagcmcut 
of  the  material.  Ghiberti's  work  was  considered 
faultlessly  executed;  and  the  taslt  was  conlerrcd 
upon  him,  on  the  28d  November,  1403,  A  numljcr 
of  other  artists  were  assigned  to  him  as  fellow-work- 
ers. How  much  was  to  be  ready  every  year  was 
accurately  settled  in  the  contract.  TJie  work  lasted 
for  twenty-one  years.  On  tho  19th  April,  1424,  both 
foldiug-doors  were  hung  ou  their  hinges.  Ghihcrti'a 
fame  now  spread  throughoiit  Italy ;  his  seivices 
vcro  claimed  on  all  sides :  but  in  Florence  it  was 
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'•©solved  tliat  the  third  door  should  bo  consigned 
liim  also. 

He  was  no  longer  bound  to  any  model:  the  single 
condition  Ftood  in  tlie  contract,  that,  so  lon|r  as 
was  working  at  tho  door,  lie  was  to  undertake 
other  commission  witliout  tlie  eousent  of  the  guile 
of  merchant'? ;  othei-wise,  so  fur  aa  concerned  time 
and  eo!-t,  all  wa^  left  to  his  will.  It  was,  however, 
expected  from  him,  that,  ns  ho  had  vauquislied  all 
other  masters  iii  the  donr  alrciuly  completed,  Ilqm 
wonld,  in  this  new  one,  surpass  liimsclf.  On  lli$ 
16th  June,  1452,  tliis  work  also  was  couvcyed  to  its 
place.  In  the  firRt,  his  futlier  had  helped  liirn  ;  this 
time,  his  son  Vittorio  conld  assist  him  in  the  gilding, 
which  was  done  afterwards.  Not  long  after,  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  died :  his  whole  life,  amoimting  to  seventy- 
four  years,  had  been  devoted  to  these  two  princip 
works. 

The  sccoud  door  surpassed  the  fix-st  in  every  ra 
epect.  The  master  followed  freely,  as  lie  was  bidden 
his  own  creative  genius.  His  work  is  tasU^ful  in  th< 
higliest  sense  ;  tbe  most  sublime  wJiich  artistic  work- 
manship could  produce.  The  compositions  of  the 
dUTorcut  compartmcnt3  are  brought  out  in  an  effec- 
tive manner,  whieh,  without  such  a  thorough  kuowl' 
edge  and  appropriation  of  all  the  advantages  sqA 
scantily  aflbrdod  by  the  material,  would  have  been  i' 
impossible.  Wo  might  call  this  door  llie  colossal 
work  of  a  goldsmith  ;  we  might,  however,  also  say, 
tliat  tho  separate  compartments  were  pictui-es  in 
relief}  such  as  only  tlie  most  skilful  painter  could 
dorisc.    Tlie  door  is  a  work  in  itself,  which  suIjb»- 
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quellt  iniiUlioii  has  never  been  alile  to  arrno  at. 

Tlic  border  enclosing  Uie  compartments  —  tlio  real 

frEUTttowork  of  the  two  folding-doors  —  is  tumsuaUy 

rich  in  figure-oruanicnt,  in  reclining  and  standing 

dtatncttcs,  wliich  are  executed  witii  great  IVücdoin, 

Dud  are  placed  in  niches,  with  projecting  heads  and 

H  other  ornaments,  all  cxliibiting  the  same  care.    Tliis 

™  door  is  the  first  iniportaut  creation  of  Florentine  art, 

the  infiucnce  of  which  appears  evident  upon  Sliehaol 

B  Angclo.    The  creation  of  Adain  on  the  ceiling  of 

the  Sistinc  Chapel,  tlic  drunkenness  of  Noah,  and 

the  death  of  Goliath,  in  the  same  place,  owe  their 

»primary  idea  to  the  small  fignrcs  of  Gliiborti's  com- 
positions. Michael  ^Vi:gelo  transformed  thcin  into 
gigantic  size.  In  some  fignrea  of  the  framework, 
we  find  attitudes  which  Michael  Angelo  made  uso 
of  hy  predilectioji.  Thup,  tlie  rucumbeiit  position, 
in  wliich  the  raised  bust  is  sujiportcd  sideways  »>n 
the  bent  arm,  so  that  the  shoulder  is  a  little  puf^hed 

Bup,  \s  a  conception  uf  ttie  liinnan   form  wliich  is 

"ftlmost  stereotyped  among  Michael  Angclo's  imita- 
tors.    Michaol  Angelo  said  of  these  doors,  that  they 

K.vorc  woi*thy  to  bo  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

^  Wliat  gave  Ghibcrti  the  first  step  hi  a  new  direo 
lion  was  the  study  of  the  antique.  A  sense  of  the 
value  which  dwelt  within  the  i-cmains  of  ancient  art 
hod  never  l)oen  utterly  extinguished  in  Italy.  The 
imtion,  however,  lacked  reverence  and  understand- 
ing. Petrarch  laments  that  the  degenerated  Romans 
cÄrry  on  a  disgraceful  traffic  "with  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  and  impoverish  the  city.  About 
the  year  1430,  there  wcro,  in  tiio  whole  of  Rome,  six 
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ancißiit  statiius  descr\"iiig;  mention.  Ghiborti  bus 
left  behind  rceoi-ds  of  art :  he  sjicaks  of  the  discuverj 
of  aiicicnt  works  iu  marble  as  of  rai*o  events.  Hefl 
describes  a  hermtiphrüiliU:,  which  he  saw  in  Borne 
ill  U4U,  whore  a  sculptor,  who  had  to  cxeciitc  tlie 
monmnout  of  a  cardinal,  and  was  seeking  for  suit- 
able pieces  of  niarblo,  discovered  it  eight  feet  iindor 
the  ground;  a  reciunbcnt  figure,  wiiich,  placed  with 
tlie  smooth  side  of  its  pedestal  over  a  commou  sewer, 
served  as  a  coping-stouo.  Iu  Padua,  ho  saw  a  seo- 
end  statue,  which  was  discovoi-ed  m  Florence,  when 
they  were  digging  out  the  foundation  of  a  iiouso. 
The  third  was  iu  Siena:  of  this,  howoTci*,  he  had 
only  seen  a  di-awing,  which  Arabrosio  Loreuzetti  (a 
pupil  of  Giotto's)  had  uiade  of  it,  and  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  iu  Siena  by  its  possessor,  an  old 
Carthusiati  monk,  wlio  was  a  gtjhlsmith.  The  latter 
liad  also  told  him  how,  at  the  discovery  of  the  statue, 
all  the  scholars,  painters,  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths 
of  tlic  city  hiuJ  m<H  tiijj-ether,  examLued  it,  and  liad 
consulted  wlicre  it  should  be  ci-octcd.  The  fouiitaiu 
in  the  market-place  had  been  at  length  selected  for 
^his  purjtose.  Tlie  statue  was  a  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful work,  with  a  dolphin  at  the  one  foot  on  which 
it  stood,  and  on  its  pedestal  was  the  name  Lysip- 
pus." 

A  short  time  after  the  erection  of  the  statue,  tlie 
war  which  Siena  was  carrying  on  against  Florence 
took  a  bad  tui-ü.    It  must  have  been  about  the  year  ■ 
1390,  when  Siena  was  leagued  with  Visconti  against 
the  Florentines.     The  senate  of  the  city  deliberated 

*  ficB  Appeodix,  Note  I. 
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now  Ulis  suddea  misfortano  could  liavo  bceii  in- 
curred, aiid  arrived  at  tUo  opmion,  tiiat,  by  the 
erection  of  this  idol,  wbich  was  contrary  lu  all  Cliris- 
tiaii  faiti»,  they  had  called  down  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
The  uufortuiiatc  work  of  Ly^ippus  was  thrown  down 
aiid  broken  into  a  tliüusand  fragments ;  and  tliese, 
that  advantage  might  evcu  be  reaped  from  the  evil, 
thoy  conveyed  secretly  to  tbo  Florentino  .territory, 
and  buried  in  tho  earth  there.  GhiberLi  knt-'W  well 
bow  to  apprcciato  tho  excellences  of  aucicnt  art. 
He  said  of  a  torso  found  in  Florence,  that  it  was 
exccnted  witli  such  great  nicety  that  itb  dclieate 
workmauslüp  was  not  to  bo  perceived  by  the  eye 
alone,  eitlier  by  full  or  snbdtiod  light;  it  ninst  bo 
felt  out  by  the  tips  of  tho  fmgers  to  be  tiiorougbly 
discovered. 

If  in  this  way  he  learned  the  secrets  of  tho  old 
masters,  aitd  labored  to  apply  tliein  to  the  advantage 
of  sculpture,  Bruuellcsehi  with  Cipial  success  endeav- 
ored to  bring  the  beauty  of  ancient  architectm'o  into 
honor.  As  the  prize  in  the  competition  had  not 
been  awarded  to  lam,  he  set  out  for  Rome  with 
Hp)onatcllo,  his  younger  friend.  He,  too,  had  begun 
as  goldsmith,  but  bad  soon  devoted  himself  to  tlio 
study  of  orchitcctui'C.  Yet,  as  Gbiberli  was  an 
architect  as  well  as  a  painter,  so  was  BninoUeschi  a 
jviinter,  a  sculptor,  and  a  woiker  in  bronze.  All 
these  studies  formed  a  whole,  which  was  called  ait ; 
just  as  intellectual  work  in  all  its  branches  formed 
whole,  which  was  called  science.  This  universality 
f  talent  is  to  bo  found  also  in  Giotto,  wlio,  in  addi 
tion  to  all,  knew  how  to  write  poems. 
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Ti;  Romo  Üic  two  friends  began  to  surv€_ 
rentoins  of  aiicicnt  architecture.  Tins  interest  iii 
th<s  ruins  of  tlielr  city  was  utterly  iiicomprelieusible 
to  the  Romans ;  they  imagined  the  young  Florou- 
tines  were  digging  for  gold  and  silver  in  tha  walls 
of  the  teinploä  and  im^jerial  palaces,  and  they  called 
them  the  ti-easui-c-diggcrs.  At  that  time,  much  was 
ßtUl  stanjling  wliidi  lies  in  ruins  at  the  present  day, 
or  has  entirely  disap|>eared.  It  was  not  till  loug 
after  that  period  —  more  than  fifty  years  lator  — 
that  the  Cardinal  of  San  ilareo  dcs^traycd  the  Coli- 
seum, to  build  tlio  VcuGtiaii  palace  out  of  its  stone. 
Bninelleschi  acquired  in  Rume  tliose  views  with 
which  lie  subsequently  completely  overthrew  the 
Gothic  stylo.  His  kn<jwlcdgc  of  the  aucicnt  dome, 
wMch  he  acquired  by  tho  most  accurate  csaminar 
tioa  of  Ihs  Pantheon,  enabled  him  to  arch  tho 
duuic  of  tlic  cathedral  in  Florence,  after  the  model 
of  which  ilichaol  Aiigelo  subsequently  raised  that  of 
Saint  Peter.  Thus  tlio  course  of  Florentino  art 
converges  lu  hUu  who  was  unparalleled  amung  the 
gi'catest. 

Returning  to  Florence,  ho  was  found  from  time 
to  time  among  thoso  artists  whoso  help  Ghibcrti 
required  for  bis  great  work.  Donatello  also  worked 
here  with  liira.  They  went  a  second  time  to  Bonie,. 
where  they  renewed  their  study  of  tho  ancients; 
and  now  Brunelloschi  came  forward  well  versed  tu 
his  project  for  Santa  I^laria  del  Fioro.  Opposed  to 
him  again  stood  Gliiberti,  who  hnd  fame  on  bis  side, 
and  was  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  iu  mattere  ef 
art. 
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The  cathedral  had  long  beeu  completed ;  its  centro 
alone  was  cpcn  and  rooHess.  No  one  kuew  how  to 
close  the  immeuse  opening.  A  computition  was 
invited.  The  Moi-ejitiiio  comuiercial  houses  iii  Get"- 
many,  Burj^tLady,  Franco,  and  Ejigland,  received 
orders  Ui  induce  all  masters  of  importance  to  set  out 
for  Florence.  The  assembly  was  opeuod  iu  1420. 
Variüiis  opinions  were  set  furtli.  One  proposed  the 
erection  of  detached  pillars  to  support  tlic  dome. 
Another  wished  to  wall  up  the  dome  witl»  pumice- 
stone,  on  account  of  it»  IJghtnesü.  Another  proposed 
one  single  mighty  supporting  pillar  iu  the  centre  of 
the  dome.  Tlio  most  extravagant  proposal  of  all 
was  to  fill  the  entire  church  witli  em-tU,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  temporary  firm  support  fur  the  dome. 
Iu  order  that  this  earth  should  be  rem^oved  all  the 
more  rapidly  o]i  the  complctiou  of  the  building, 
Bmall  i^ilvcr  piccea  were  to  be  mixed  with  it:  all 
bauds  would  then  most  readily  carry  it  away. 

Brunellcschi's  project  was  a  free  dome.  He 
witiliud  to  construct  it  witli  the  aid  of  a  scaffolding 
Diily.  The  enormous  costs  of  the  otliers  he  reduced 
to  a  small  sum.  Yet  the  more  he  promised,  thQ 
more  incredible  seemed  liis  words.  Noliody  listened 
W  him;  and  he  was  already  on  the  j)uint  uf  ruturn- 
^lug  to  Rome,  and  leaving  his  ungrateful  native  city, 
when  it  dawjied  at  last  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  tliat  tliero  might  bo  tomethizig  m  his  reason- 
ing. He  had  wished  not  to  exhibit  his  model  to  the 
^com[>any  of  aiThitecta  :  he  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
.'cretly  by  those  only  upon  whose  votes  the  decision 
3d.      A  new  assembly  was  called  ;    t}iero  was 
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reiterated  dispute,  reiterated  refusal  to 
model :  the  victory,  however,  was  at  leiigtli  Bruiiül- 
lescbi's,  and  his  supciior  iutclligcnce  was  evidenced 
hy  a  eoinparison.  He  asked  the  Uitfembly  to  place 
ou  ogg  ou  its  point,  aud  the  liistor/  of  Cohuubiis' 
egg  followed ;  all  the  arcliitocts  combined  uot  beliigfl 
able  to  place  it  uprightj  aud  BnmuUeschi,  years 
beforo  Columbus  was  thought  of,  making  it  stand  _ 
aceordiug  to  his  method.  f 

But  once  he  liad  obtained  the  building,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Gliiborti  was  awakened.  Vasari's  account 
of  tliis  affair  socms  mythical;  but  still»  all  that  ho 
brings  forward  affords  an  insight  into  the  life  andH 
domgs  of  Florentine  ai-tists,  aaid  shows  uot  only  liow 
art  rose  against  art,  but  also  cunning  against  cim- 
ning.  Ghiberti  ^tood  in  the  zonitli  of  liis  fame.  Horn 
Bucuoede<l  at  last  in  hiivlng  the  huiltlingof  the  dome 
atjäigucd  to  him  aud  Brimcllcschi  together.  Bruuel- 
leschi,  furious  and  beside  himself  at  this  trick,  was 
again  on  the  fioint  of  giving  it  all  up.  Donatello, 
however,  aud  Luca  dcUa  Robbia — tho  latter  likewise 
an  excellent  scidptor — induced  him,  instead  of  tear 
ing  lip  his  drawings  aud  throwing  them  into  tho  fiix 
as  ho  would  have  done,  to  come  rather  to  au  un^ 
dei"stauding  with  the  directors  of  the  building;  ir, 
ehort,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified,  and  thj 
work  was  begun.  His  model,  howoTor,  which  he 
had  constructed  ou  a  lai'ger  scale  in  wood,  he  kept 
cai'cfully  abut  up  frora  Ghiberti,  who  had  on  his  side 
also  prepared  a  model,  winch  he  computed  at  au 
expense  of  thi-oo  bundled  lire,  while  Brunellesclw 
ouly  demanded  fifty.      For  scvou  yeai's  the/ 
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tmucd  to  bnild  jointly  till  the/  niai'.Iietl  the  critical 
poiut,  whoro  Ghiberti'a  power  foiled.  It  was  the 
bo;^imjiüg  of  the  domo  itself.  Every  tiling  depcndod 
ou  bringing  into  practice  the  riglit  principle,  accord- 
ing to  which  tho  stones  wero  to  bo  pkced.  Bru- 
nelteüchi  naw  feigned  to  be  ill.  Gliiborti,  at  first 
embarrassed  and  then  helpless,  could  go  iio  further 
alone,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraiv.  At  first,  ho 
rctomed  his  thrco  golden  flurius  monthly,  which 
both  he  and  Brun6licschi  received;  te  the  latter 
afterwards  the  salary  was  raised  tf)  eight,  while  Ghi- 
berti's  share  ceased  entirely.  Equally  wisely  did 
Brimelloschi  know  how  to  treat  the  workmen,  who 
were  not  always  aceonuncidatiiig.  His  position  in 
the  city  was  an  imjjortant  one.  in  1423  he  appeared 
in  the  Slgiiiory.  Numerous  other  tasks  occupied 
him,  as  well  as  tho  great  building  of  the  domo.  Nor 
was  Gldberti  less  employed,  and  other  masters  also, 
whose  iiames  aud  works  have,  Iiowcvcr,  importance 
oulf  for  those  who  are  able  to  study  them  on  the 
Bpot 

Bruuolleschi  died  m  144G.  As  an  architect,  he 
was  not  exactly  tlie  originator  of  the  new  stylo  which 
supplanted  tho  fiotliic ;  but  ho  was  ccrUiiiily  the 
master,  who,  by  Ids  great  power,  stamped  its  supe- 
riority as  a  fact.  Nevertheless,  ho,  like  Ghiberti, 
was  rather  a  workmuii  on  a  grand  scale;  for  the 
days  still  lay  in  the  far  distance  in  which  men  ap- 
peared who  carried  their  own  nature  iuto  their  art, 
and  evidenced  it  in  their  works.  This  obsci-vation 
especially  applies  to  painters,  who  soonest  attained 
to  this  freedom . 
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Tlic  works  of  diöbreiit  masters  are  for  the 
|iarL  c.\i:itiug  in  aljimdaiiüti.     We  aru  able  lo  diüüit 
guibh  their  peculiarities,  jierliaf«  ovea  tliulr  dispo- 
sitiuiis.     One  imital-es  hen,*,  anotlier  there ;  one  is  a 
degree  moro  toiidoi',  aiiolliiir  coai-äcr.    It  is  a  delight 
to  lüuk.  witli  a  pi-actised  eye  oa  the  series  of  collec- 
tions, and  th<;  paintings  in  churches,  palaces,  and  ■ 
puhlic  buildings,  and  to  recognize,  or  on  exaniinar-n 
tiou  to  ascertaiu,  the   diflercut  masters.     A  great     , 
number  of  historical  evidences^  the  coniiiletion  of  ■ 
which  is  still  unremittingly  carried  on,  of  letters,     i 
coiitrai:tSj  and   testamciitSj  confirm  or  correct   the 
icstltetic  Judgment,  and  invest  witli  liigher  value  thefl 
works  of  art,  which  by  tliis  means  are  brought,  even     i 
liisturically,  into  Cünnet:tioj), ;  yet,  in  ?pite  of  this,  j 
Florentine  art,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ßllecnthfl 
century,  would  liav«  been  in  the  highest  sense  Utile 
worthy  consideratioii,  had  no  masters  subsequently 
appeared    to   develop  it  into   ultimate    perfection. 
Even    Masacuio'a  works — who,  with   Ghiberti    and 
BrmicUcschi,  is  reckoned  the  third  great  reviver  of 
art — scarcely  approach  the  higlier  stage  of  art,  but 
keep  ever  wiihlii  tlic  limits  of  the  noblest  workmau- 
sliip.     These  men  worked  for  definite  ends  in  a 
suj>erior  manner ;  but  in  tlieir  productious  there  is 
Lliat  lacking  which  must  belong  to  a  work  of  art, , 
before  we  can  call  ite  master  a  genius,  and  his  man- 
ner of  working  a  stylo.     Every   work  of  a  great 
artist  must,  iu  its  perfect  completion,  open  the  miud, 
as  it  were,  to  perceive  a  still  greater  work,  which 
hovers  invisibly  above  it,  and  fills  lus,  wliile  we  know 
uot  whence  it  comes,  with  that  over  uüsatisfied  curi 


osity,  wliicli,  afi«r  fancying  it  has  eslmusted  all,  feols, 
at  tlic  very  momeiit  we  turu  away,  that  it  had  only 
Ecou  tlio  smallest  part. 
K  Donatollo  iLppears  to  us  a  man  who  attonipbd  to 
VpiWucc  siicli  wurks.  He  was  uut  at  peace  willi 
himself.  Ho  had  uo  desiro  that  his  work  slieuld 
eiirpas»  all  «tliers;  but  lie  Jispij-od  after  the  expression 
of  an  idea,  to  pursue  wUich  seemed  to  him  more 
than  to  exhibit  technical  perfection.    That  cheerful 

»satisfaction  iu  the  exercii^o  uf  higher  skill,  which 
Appeai-s  Ü1  GUiberti's  works,  is  lacking  in  liis.  For 
iho  most  part,  thci-c  is  sometlung  unfinished  and 
coarse  iu  llicm ;  but  Uiey  ai-o  life-like,  and  it  is  tlie 
spirit  of  their  master  which  lias  broulhcd  this  lifo 
into  them. 
^P  To  Donatello,  also,  Giiiberti  was  a  powerful  rival, 
thoiijrh  tliey  both  took  different  paths.  Whilst  Ght- 
bcrti  knew  how  to  give  a  certain  grace  to  his  figures, 
and  agrocablo  elegance  to  his  ornaments,  and,  by 
©ijually  fniishbig  all  detail,  aimed  at  working  t!ie 
separate  parts  hito  the  most  favorable  complete 
effect,  Donatello  gave  lumself  vigorously  to  tho  rc- 
gordloüfi  unitation  of  nature  as  she  appeared  m  his 
eyes. 

Be^poctUig  this  endeavor,  Tasari  again  brings 
forward  one  of  iliose  little  stories,  —  tbo  authcntici- 
^' of  which  rests  on  a  foeldo  foiuidatiou, — which, 
however,  appears  important  and  genuine  in  itself, 
characteristic  as  it  is  of  tlio  nature  of  Üie  artist. 
In  the  early  period  of  his  work,  lie  is  said  to  have 
ouce  asked  Brunelleschi  for  a  sincere  opijiion  ro- 
fpectir^  a  crucifix  ho  had  executed.    "  What  you 
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bare  there  done,"  said  the  otlier,  "  is  no  Christ,  bo. 
a  peasant  iiailcd  to  tbo  cross."  —  "To  fiud  fault 
is  easier  tliau  to  do  bcttx^r,"  answered  Duiiatello. 
BruncUcsclii  put  up  with  it  quietly,  and  secretly 
executed  a  crucifix  for  Iiimself,  whicb  be  one  morn-  i 
tilg  took  with  liiiu  into  the  atelier.  DouatcUo  comftfl 
straight  from  tlio  market,  liringiiig  \ntb  bim  in  his 
apron  their  mutual  breakfast,  —  fruit,  cbeose,  eggs, 
otc.  Bruueliobcbi  held  out  tbo  ci-ucifix ;  aiid  Douft* 
tcUo  Tvas  80  stirtletl  at  the  sight,  tliat,  raising  his 
hands  in  astonisbrnout,  lie  let  every  thing  wliich  was 
iu  tbo  apron  fall  on  the  grouud.  "  How  are  wo  uow  , 
to  breakfast?"  cried  liruuellesclii.  "Pick  up  what 
you  like,"  answered  IJonatello  ;  "  I  for  my  part  bave 
bad  my  breakfast  for  to-day.  I  sec  truly  tliat  you 
ore  made  for  Clirists,  and  my  art  is  fit  for  notbiug 
more  than  peasants."  Vasari  relates  tlie  anecdote 
twice  at  ditferont  places,  and  not  (luitö  iu  accord- 
auce. 

Bmnelleechi  was  not  wrong.  A  toucb  of  coarse 
reality  murks  Uie  figures  of  liis  friend,  not  ovcu  tlie 
most  dclieato  excepted.  Wliat  a  man  is  tbc  St 
George  in  tbo  niclie  of  tbc  Church  of  Or  San 
MIcbclü  !  Ho  stands  there  in  complete  armor,  stur- 
dily, with  his  legs  soracwliat  striding  apart,  resting 
on  botb  with  equal  weight,  as  if  lie  mciuit  to  stand 
80  that  uo  power  should  move  liim  from  his  post. 
Straight  before  him  bo  holds  up  liis  high  shield;  botli 
hands  toucb  its  edge,  partly  for  the  sako  of  boldiug 
it,  partly  in  order  to  rest  on  it ;  the  cyos  and  brow 
ore  full  of  expectant  boldness.  Ghiberti,  too,  has 
ftirnisliod  the  uicbes  of  tlic  outer  walls  of  Or  Sau 
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Michelo  ■with  statues,  the  excellence  of  wliicli  de- 

liglita  lis:  we  apjiroacli,  liowcvcr,  this  St.  Gcorgo 

■  and  Ibo  mere  cestbctic  iutercst  is  transformed  sud* 

doiily  into  a  more  lively  sympathy  with  the  person  ol 

IÜie  master.     The  technical  part  becomes  secondary. 
"Who  is  it,  we  ask,  who  has  placed  siich  a  man  thorö, 
BO  ready  for  buttle  ? 
Ghibcrti  oiid  Bninclleschi  stood  in  close  rclatior 
with  the  Medici ;   DouatcUo,  it  seems,  to  a  liigho» 

'  extent  than  either.  Ho  was  the  first  great  ai-tis^ 
wliosc  fate  depended  on  that  of  tlic  family.  Thcj 
presented  liim  with  a  little  cst^ite;    and,  when  the 

Ä  management  of  this  caused  him  too  much  trouble, 
tlicy  chanj^cd  the  gift  iuto  an  amiuity.  Cosmo  del 
Müdiin  conmionded  him,  hi  dying,  to  liis  son  Piero, 
who  took  care  of  him  with  affection,  and  had  him 
honorahly  hiiried  lu  Sau  Lorenzo. 

^      Douatello  was  a  simple  man,  with  few  wonts.    Ho 

Hirould  not  wear  a  mantlo  given  Mm  by  Cosmo, 
hccanse  it  was  ttio  splendid.  His  money  is  said  to 
have  always  lain  open  in  a  basket,  wliich  hung  from 
the  ceiling.     His  friends  might  at  any  time  resort  to 

Hit  when   they   wanted  it.      Old  and  paralyzed,  he 

^si)cnt  tho  last  days  of  his  lifo  in  a  small  Iiouse,  the 
Eituation  of  which  is  accurately  specified  hy  Vasari, 
Imt  of  which  in  tho  present  day  no  vestige  remains. 
Tlie  whole  city  followed  him  to  the  giarc  at  his 
burial. 

H  Ten  ycai*s  after  Donatcllo's  death,  Michael  Angelo 
■was  horn.  Between  the  two  thcro  is  a  striking 
mental  afllnity.  The  connection  of  an  earlier  master 
with  Michael  Angelo,  as  regards  externals,  woiüd  ba 
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easily  imagiuod ;   bvit  here  tho  siinilai-ity  of  nafaro 
was  so  strong,  that  oue  of  the  witty  Florentines  of 
that  day  mndo  the  obsciTatlon  that  cither  Donatella 
Buonarotticisod  or  Bnonarotti  Donatelticiscd.    Dont^ 
tello  also  cliisellcd  tlic  marble  boldly  aiid  with  easo| 
Jjkc  Micliaol  Augelo ;  but  at  the  samo  time,  lilce  tha 
latter,  prodwcecl,  when  required,  tho  smootliest,  most 
delicate  work.     His  ^t.  George  is  ca:>t  in  bronze,  j 
find  Is  dc^^igncd  für  strong  general  cllbct ;   on  thflf 
other  hand,  in  tlic  Cartlinsian  monastery  at  Florence 
there  is  the  monument  of  a  bishop,  which  is  unstir- 
passably  delicate  in  its  workraanslup.     In  the  contra 
of  an  apartment,  tlie  long  extended  figure,  resting 
on  its  back,  lies  on  the  stone  floor,  \vith  no  other 
sxipport  than  a  pillow  luider  tho  ]ioad.     Protected 
by  the  sacred  stilUicss  and  scclnsion  of  the  cloister, 
untouched  by  dc'cay,  scarcely  covered  with  dust,  the 
marble  has  preserved  its  early  freshness  for  centuries.^ 
It  is  here  we  become  couviuccd,  that,  if  the  mostefl 
worked  elsewhere  with  coarser  touches,  it  was  his 
will,  and   not  because  his  band  refused  the  more 
delicate  work.     Equally  great  with  his  art  in  marble 
was  liis  skill  in  casting  bronze.    Tlie  Church  of  San 
LoronzOj  which  Brunellesebi  robniU  for  the  Medici, 
is,  in  its  interior  decorations,  the  work  of  Donatello    i 
and  bis  pupils.     Michael  Angclo  eom|ileted  tlicrsH 
what  was  still  wanting.     x\nd  yet  tliis  church,  filled  ™ 
with  a  series  of  works  hy  bath  artists,  each  of  which     i 
si]igly  might  have  given  a  name  to  its  author,  is  onlyfl 
07ie  place  among  the  many  which  is  rendered  glorions     ' 
by  tho  richness  of  their  fancy. 
Florence  is  fiili  of  Donatcllo's  works ;  tlie  rest  or 
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'IMEcnny  and  Italy  possess  likowisc  a  gooJ  sliare.  If 
we  consider  tlie  works  singly,  liei-o  and  there,  we  soa 
only  tue  art  of  ouo  man ;  but,  if  wc  calculate  the  whole 

»■^nim, — the  hilKir,  the  extent,  the  value,  —  wo  3ce 
in  spirit  the  master  in  the  niidsit  of  a  great  workshop, 
surroxmded  by  numerous  distiiigiiiKhed  pupils,  who 
H  are  all  busy  under  his  nn.rao.     Tlie  most  excellent 
™  works  alone  are  imputed  toDonatello  himself,  whilst 
the  more  indiöcrcnt  are  assigned  only  to  his  atelier. 
^f  Such  activity,  however,  is  not  to  l>e  conceived  apart 
'  fi'om  a  people,  unwoariod  In  inciting  their  artists  to 
renewed  efforts. 


I 
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Donatollo  lived  in  times  in  which  there  was  a 
greater  abundance  of  the  worica  of  ancient  art.  Ho 
FUggested  to  Cosmo  the  idea  of  collecting  ancient 
statues,  and  erecting  them,  publicly.  If  broken  or 
mntllatcd,  lie  repaired  them.  Tliis  was  the  begin- 
ning of  those  gardens  of  San  Marco,  which  were 
filled  xvith  so  many  treasures,  and  in  whicli  Michael 
Angelo  OF  a  cliild  purfnied  his  studies.  That  which 
the  youth  of  Ponatello  had  boon  rather  the 
curious  fancy  of  a  single  man,  had  risen  by  degrees 
to  be  the  taste  of  the  groat  public ;  and  the  advau- 
tngfts*  which  he  and  others  with  him,  following  their 
instiiict,  had  with  labor  gathered  together  in  their 
youth,  were  transmitted  henceforth  to  succeeding 
artists  as.  an  indispensaldc  hut  easily  obtained  study. 

The  total  change  accomplished  in  Italy  during  the 
life  and  influence  of  these  four  artists  pervaded 
every  thing.    Ancient  art  burst  forth  in  fresh  springs, 
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and  fcrtilixcd  the  world.    Ilie  poises  oflercd  no  re- 
sistftuce ;  thoy,  and  the  tempural  and  spiritual  lords 
of  lUiIy,  viod  in  appropriating  the  renval  of  ancient 
culture  to  their  own  intellectual  enjoyments.     Tlie 
art  of  printing  oxtended  the  iu£ucnco  of  the  Koumn  ^ 
and  Greek  authors  ad  infinitum.    In  Florence,  thefl 
beginning  of  tliis  period  aud  the  complete  authority 
of  the  Medici  coincide  with  the  enlargement  of  the  ^ 
territory  and  the  important  extension  of  coumiei'cialfl 
relations.      From  all   ends    of   the  world,   wealth 
poured  into  the  city.      Tlie  fauiilies  of  the  ^ent 
citizens  had  princely  means  in  possession.     A  new 
generation  gi-cw  up ;  but  the  first  traces  were  als 
exhibited  of  tliose  views  which    reji^-ard  thts   boau-J 
tiful  enjoyment  of  life  as  higher  than  that  furious' 
patriotism,   and   that   yearning:   desire   for  liberty, 
which    hitherto    hod  ^ded    tlio    destiny   of    thei 
city. 

This  period,  however,  is  more  familiar  ajid  intelli- 
gible to  us.     It  has  notliing  mythical  in  it,  like  the 
preceding ;  it  is  full  of  characters,  whose  coui-se  of  ^ 
action  we  follow  and  understand ;   and  the  three  ^ 
groat  artists  who  appear  in  it,  and  render  it  glorious 
by  their  works,  stand  as  living  men  before  us.    Cim- 
abuo,  Giotto,  and  even  Dante,  are  scai'ccly  more 
llian  great  vague  shadows  of  men,  wliose  entire  ■ 
works  we  cover  with  their  names.     Ghiberli,  Bru- 
Liclleschi,  and  Donatello  aj)pear  more  tangible  and 
livingj  —  Donatello  almost  as  a  character  that  we 
know.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,  however,  the  oldest  of 
the  tlirce  of  whom  wc  arc  now  about  to  speak,  costs 
off  all  that  is  misty  ;  and  altliough  we  know  least  of 
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his  fiito,  compared  mth   tho   two  others,  and  his 

»course  is  often  liiddon  in  obscurity,  wo  still  foel 
his  whole  heart  in  his  works,  t)iid  stand  dose  to  Itim 
as  thougli  wc  met  liim. 
Leonardo  is  not  a  man  whom  wo  conld  pass  by  at 
will,  but  a  power  wlilch  onchaiui^  us,  and  from  the 
charms  of  whicli  no  one  withdrau's  who  has  once 
been  touched  by  it.     He  who  has  seen  the  Mona 
Lisa  smile,  is  followed  for  ever  by  this  smile,  just 
as  he  is  followed  by  Lear's  fary,  Macbeth's  ambi- 
tion, Hamlet's  melancholy,  and  Iphigenia'a  touching 
purity. 
^fc     When  paintere  become  as  great  as  he,  their  works 
^^ become  personal  deeds ;   and  whatever  in  any  way 
is  remotely  connected  Vfith  their  origin  gains  higher 
importance.     Their  travels  are  no  longer  mora  busi- 
ness travels ;  their  animosities  or  alliances  arc  no 
I      outwai-d  circumstances;    none  of  their  experiences 
^hecm    to   have   been  witliout  in£nenec   upon   tlicu* 
"  works.    Whether  Penatello  works  in  Venice,  Padua, 
^^or  Naples,  hi  periods  of  war  or  peace,  he  is  tlio  same 
^■everywhere.     Wicthcr  GIdbcrti,  wlicn  he  was  mod- 
^  oiling,  casting,  and  gilding  his  gates,  lived  happily 
or  imliappily,  is  a  question,  tlie  most  accnrato  reply 
to  which  would  affect  us  but  little.     Even  with  tho 
lovely  female  profiles  of  Filippo  Lippi,  curiosity  of 
this  kind  never  arises.     Wo  contemplate  with  emo- 
tion tho  portrait  of  tlio  beautiful  Shuoncta,  wlio  diei 
so  early,  tlie  loved  one  of  Giiiliano  dei  Medici,  who 
was  assassinated  iu  his  youlli ;  but  we  reflect  noi 
with  what  eyes  Botticelli  himself  glanced  at  her  when 
he  drew  those  tender  lines.     Leonardo's  women,  on 
Tou  I.  a  o 
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the  contrary — what  an  atmosphere  surrouiids  these 

forms !  whnt  a  desire  is  awakened  to  know  how  much 
conscious  art  has  done  here,  how  much  tho  cliarm  of 
tlic  jKirtrait  is  i]Klchtc<l  to  the  heai't  of  the  jyainter! 
Speculating  curiosity  hccomes  husy  in  our  miud  as 
soon  as  wo  hcgiu  to  iuquire  and  conjecture.      "We 
feel  tlie  same  with  Goethe's  poems.     It  seems  im* 
pOHsihle  for  tliein  not  to  luiva  origiuatfid  entirely  as 
parts  of  his  lived  life.     This  euigiuaticat  nature — ■ 
this  mystery,  defying  all  oxplanation,  yet  continually     ' 
exciting  our  ingenuity  —  is  the  exclusive  possession  j 
of  works  whicli  Iiave  been  executed  by  great  ai'tistSifl 
Tliis  IS  wliat  attracts  us  powerfully ;    anil  all  that 
which  is  esteemed  by  lesser  ai-tists  as  such  a  princi- 
pal matter,  —  tlieir  technical  art,  their  learning,  tlieii 
progress   in   conception    ajid   treatment  —  ijocoiuQ 
secondary  tilings,  and  seem  worthy  of  less  consid- 
eration. 

Leonardo  was  born  in  1452,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  rich  noble.  If  we  read  Va-sari's  account  of  his 
life,  wo  arc  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  series  of  chariu- 
iug  little  stories,  laid  to  the  account  of  a  great,  but 
somewhat  unknown  man  in  Flon-nco.  For  T^ponardo 
was,  for  tlie  greater  part  of  his  lifo,  far  away  Ji-om 
his  native  city.  But  his  works  harmonize  with  tho 
strange  things  of  whicli  Vasari  tells.  An  abuiiilanco 
of  his  designs  are  preserved  in  London,  norcnce, 
and  other  places.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  described 
what  caricatures  are  here  seen  to  ho  executed  with 
the  utmost  fineness  and  care  by  LennardiVs  hand, — - 
caricatures  designed  with  scientific  accuracy ;  each 
succeeding   one    more    monstrous    than    the    past 
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lliose  figures  could  not  possibly  liavc  had  an  aim, 

like  tliat  [X'rhnps  of  the  distorted  luces  which  Michael 
^■»Aiigt'lo  hilruductid  i]i  decoration,  aüßr  the  fashion 

of  grotesque  foruis.  They  arc  merely  attempts  to 
^  carry  ugliness  as  far  as  possiV)lo ;  fixed  dreams,  as  it 
Hivcre,  of  a  iancy  directed  to  the  distortiotis  of  the 

human  form.      So  wo  readily  believe  Vasari,  whea 

»he  relut<;s  (^mt  Leonardo  for  days  would  follow  a 
Striking  countenance,  only  for  tlio  sake  of  Ukixig  it 
In  thoronghly,  and  committing  it  to  i>apet\)  Or  ho 
urould  invite  a  ti"o«p  of  peasants  lo  dhincr,  encourage 
them  to  feel  quite  coinfortable,  excite  tliem  lo  laiigh- 
^■tcr,  and,  with  the  help  of  his  good  fiieuds,  keep  tliem 
long  enough  to  have  their  grinning  faces  engraven 
firmly  iu  his  memory.    (Ue  would  then  dc|(art  in 
haste,  and  begin   to  draw ;    u[)on  which  a  picture 
Kwould  be  executed  which  no  man  could  sec  without 
^Hnughing  InmsulQ    It  is  as  if  Leonardo   had    felt 
^Fti'itlim  himself  the  necessity  for  some  glarbig  con- 
^■tmst  to  those  truly  heavenly  forms  which  be  was 
^■capable   of  producing.    (Ho   Iiimself,   beautiful    in 
comitcuancc,    strong    as    a   Titou,   generous,  with 
numerous  servants  and  horses,  and  fanciful  furni- 
ture;   a   pt:rfcct   musician,   fat^cinatingly   clianuing 
wilh  high  and  low;  poet,  sculptor,  anatomist,  arclii- 
Hpeot,  engineer,  mechanic;   a  friend  of  princes  and 
lii'ig^   *»d  yet,  as  citizen  of  bis  country,  having 
^ftn  obscure  existence,  \vhicb,  rarely  emerging  from 
its  twilight,  had  no  opportunity  for  employing  its 
powers  siuiply  and  freely  for  any  groat  cause. 

Kiich   jmtures  rarely  but  possibly  appear,  —  na- 
tui'ca  which,  with  eminent  talents,  seem  nevertheless 
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created  only  for  fantastical  Üimgs;  which,  ia 
most   serious,   deepust   works  of  tlie   mind,  retain 
the  inclinatiou  to  a  kind  of  cliUdlike  playfubios&.fl 
Such  mon  arc  born  in  a  high  position :  genial,  noble, 
independont,  and  with  an  nndcfuicd  desire  for  action,  ^ 
they  enter  tlic  world.     All  stands  open  before  them;S 
real,  depressing  care  apprf}achiis  undür  uo  farm ;  thoj 
prepare  fur  themselves  a  lifo  whioii  no  one  besides  _ 
themselves  understands,  because  no  one  has  bocn^ 
born  like  tliem  under  the  cunditions  wliieli  lead  to 
these  j»cculiarities,  as  a  necessary  fate  from  which  ■ 
they  cannot  escape.  | 

Such  a  mhid  was  Alfien,  with  unnaual,  \i\tt  pe^ 
fectly  absolute  energy,  if  loft  to  liimscif;  incapable  of 
taking  any  other  conrsc  thnn  that  which  his  nature  i 
blindly  discovered.  Lord  Byron  also  was  similarlyfl 
oi"gnnized ;  carried  liere  and  there  by  the  will  of  a 
dcnionlikc  restlessness.  How  came  a  man  of  Leon* 
ni'do's  genius,  who  had  a  great  and  powerfid  ]>arty  j 
on  his  sidCj  to  resolve  to  abamloii  liis  beloved  Flor- 
ence for  so  many  years,  and  at  length  to  go  to 
France,  as  if  in  exile  ?  Superior  to  all  otlici-s,  he 
refused  to  assort  his  position.  In  contact  with  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  liis  day,  he  yet  stands  in 
natural  public  connection  with  none.  Unfortu- 
nately, Vasari's  biography,  wliicli  overlooks  entirg 
ciwchs,  and  is  obscui-e  in  detail,  is  almost  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  of  Leonardo's 
external  liistory.  For,  althougli  he  has  liiniself  left 
behind  whole  volumes  of  written  works,  we  gain 
from  them  little  worth  kno^ring  respecting  the 
cotu'se  lift  took. 
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Tlie  iisutil  career  of  the  Floroütüic  artists  Tvas, 
Üiat  tliey  bugaii  lifu  as  goldsmitlL  apprentiües.  Tliey 
tlius  obtained  the  most  solid  fuimdatiou.  Tlie 
diöbrenüo  between  art  and  workmaiisliip  was  well 
known  ;  but  it  Tefurrud  t^  the  works  tliemsclves, 
Dot  to  those  who  produced  the  works.  In  France, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  tliis  was  tlio  distinction: 
what  was  executed  for  tlic  Churcli  and  the  kiny  was 
a  work  of  art ;  the  rest  was  the  work  of  mcchauics.* 

16  aliu  in  all  cases  was  to  gain  money. 

Leoaoi'do  arrived  at  art  in  a  different  manner. 
Drawing   and   modelUug  were   a   delight  to  him. 

iHis  father,  by  whom  he  was  treated  just  like  his 
legitimate  brothers  and  sisters,  gave  some  of  his 
drawings  to  Andrea  Yerrochio,  a  pupil  of  Dona- 
Itello's,  and,  after  his  death,  tlio  first  painter  in 
Tlorenco.  He  urged  Messer  Piero  da  Vinci  to  let 
liis  son  be  a  pauitcr,  and  ho  adiuittcd  Leonardo  into 
his  atelier.  Tlioro  was  painting,  working  in  marlilo, 
and  casting  in  bronze,  going  on  there.  Vasari  as- 
serts that  ho  has  seen  some  female  licads  modelled 
in  clay,  belonging  to  this  early  period,  with  a  smiling 
expression.  Thus,  at  the  very  bcglnuiug,  we  see 
(hat  smile  in.  Leonardo's  female  countenances,  wlilch 
is  repeated  in  so  many  later  pictures;  and  wliicli  at 
length  became  constantly  adopted  by  his  pupils 
especially  by  Luini. 

Eesidi^s  tliR  plastic  art,  he  pursued  mechanical  and 
orcliitectiu-al  studies.  His  miud  was  du-cctcd  to 
extraordinai-y  things;  to  all  tliat  was  difficult;  to 
Ü»o  invention  of  ijigeuitjus  mill-works,  of  an  appara^ 

*  See  Appendix,  Not«  II. 
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tus  for  flying,  of  niadiiiHS  to  bore  timucls  throü 
uiüuiitiüus  or  to  remove  iiumeuse  iuads,  uf  coritriv- 
tuices  to  draiu  marshes.  Tlio  graudest  of  his  pro- 
jects was  to  raise  as  it  stood  the  Clim-ch  of  Son 
Giovanni,  which,  by  t!io  gradual  elevation  of  tlie 
pavcmout  round  it,  had  sunk  too  deep  into  the  soil; 
arid  to  place  a  euhstructure  with  tteps  holow  it 
Ever/  one  knew  that  this  was  iiupossible,  i-ciuarks 
Vasjiri  (who  himself,  however,  in  suüh  mattere, 
would  gladly  have  accomplished  even  tlio  luijmssi-a 
ble)  ;  bat,  when  Leonardo  demonstrated  how  lio 
eoiitempluted  settiiig  lo  work,  they  were  compelled 
to  give  credence  to  Imn.  At  the  present  day,  ia 
Buch  a  matter,  perhaps  the  expoxiso  alouc  would  ba 
thti  point  in  question. 

Amid  such  pm-suits,  Leonardo  enjoyed  liis  lifo 
and  youth.  He  was  especially  fond  of  beautiPil 
hoi-sos  and  other  animals,  hi  which  be  took  much 
pleasure.  Tliis  liicUnation  for  animals  of  all  kinds 
we  find  ayaiii  in  AlTiori  and  Ryron.  I  should  assign 
it  to  an  entire  class  of  men,  whether  they  were  minds 
of  genius,  or  miproductivo  naturös.  A  kind  of  am- 
bition lies  at  tlic  foundation  of  it.  From  their  own 
j-estlessncss  of  mind,  they  cannot  assert  lasting  men- 
tal power  over  their  equals ;  and  ninee  they  can 
neither  keep  slaves,  uor  are  born  princes,  tliey  con 
fine  themselves  to  the  unapproachable  dominion 
over  a  people  of  animals,  which,  in  tlicir  ability  foi 
Eliowuig  fidelity,  form  a  substitute  for  men;  an  J 
because  they  bear  no  grudge  for  e\nl  treatment,  or 
otherwise  assert  themselves,  tlitiy  seem  a  preforablc 
Bociety,  with  whom,  it  is  easy  to  live  peaceably.     In 
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Vasari,  wo  meet  writh  otlicr  painters  of  lesser  impop- 
taucc,  among  them  pupils  of  Leonardo,  who  culti- 
vatod  similar  iiicliitatious. 

With  such  favorite  amusements,  botany,  auatoray, 
astronomy,  and  iistrology  went  hund  in  hand.  From 
the  latter  tisi>ecially,  Leonardo  is  said  to  have  formed 
lierctjeal  views  to  saeh  a  degree  that  ho  was  re- 
garded by  every  one  rather  as  a  buathen  than  a 
Christian.  Yet  we  find  this  remark  only  in  tho 
first  edition  of  Vosari's  worlcs.  Li  tho  second  ho 
omits  it,  and  does  well  in  so  doing,  a«  his  present 
excellent  Florentine  editors  reurnrk,  since  certainly 
Buch  an  assertion  could  have  been  owing  only  to  a 
misunilei-^tanding.  Considered  imiKirtially,  Leon- 
ardo's heresy  seems,  however,  in  unison  with  tlie 
H-c1>ai-ai:tfir  of  tlie  man,  and  the  riows  of  his  age. 
Classical  studies  prevailed ;  and,  in  ethics,  views 
equally  indiUerent  to  good  and  evil,  faith  and  unbe- 
lief, iu  tho  Clirlstiau  sense.  The  nobles  and  the 
higher  clergy  held  tliem  in  reverence.  Tlie  Academy 
^m  of  Florence  —  tliat  court  of  the  Medici,  so  cultivated 
^in  Greek  literature  —  raised  the  Platonic  philosophy 
to  he  the  second  religion  of  the  State.     ITioso  who 

Ijitfictly  preserved  another  lino  of  thought  stood  bo- 
lated,  as  a  little  hand  iu  the  midst  of  the  throng ; 
^d  it  was  not  until  long  after  Leonardo's  deatli, 
[that  this  state  of  things  gave  way  before  tho  prera- 
lonco  of  other  opinions.  Such,  however,  was  tho 
period  in  which  Vasari  prepared  his  work. 

Leonardo  soon  surpassed  his  master,  Vcrroehio. 
[In  a  picture  which  the  latter  was  painting  for  tho 
^inonks  of  Vallombrosa,  represcutiug  the  baptism  of 
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St.  Jüliii,  au  atigcl  by  LeQuardü's  Imud  was  so  con- 
spicuous  früui  its  beauty,  that  Ven'ocliio  ü-om  tbat 
time  iortli  is  saiil  tu  liav«  conipletely  given  up  paiut- 
iug.  Siiniluv  catusti'opltcs  ai-c,  liuwuvcr,  tuu  often  J 
related  by  Yasari,  for  us  to  rtjcoivc  them  at  any  time  ™ 
as  litL'ral  truth.  His  next  wurk  was  the  Jfsij^u  for 
a  tapestry  to  baug  before  a  door,  which  was  to  ba 
woven  hi  Flanders  fur  the  kiug  of  Portiigiil.  Wo 
mustliüre  observe,  that  tlie  coiiiiccliou  betwcuri  Flor- 
ence, Lisbon,  aud  the  northern  part  of  tlie  Xctliop- 
lands,  liad  long  beeu  general ;  (here  were  Florenthie 
houses  everywhere.  Leonardo  Imd  roprosented  on 
the  tapestry  tlie  fall  of  niiiu.  Tlio  landscape  with 
its  plaatä  and  aainiab',  and  the  tree  with  it»  br:uiche3 
and  leaves,  wero  executed  with  such  dolieaey  aud 
perfection,  that  the  patieueo  of  the  artist  appeared 
just  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  his  art.  This  ea>  ^ 
toon  was  still  extant  hi  Florence  iu  Vasari^s  time.       " 

WhUe  especially  commending  caro  aud  cumplete- 
uess  in  the  managemeiit  of  the  detail,  we  must  at  all 
times  keep  iu  view  the  works  of  the  Floreutiiie  mas- 
ters of  tbat  day,  with  whom  miuiaturc-Uko  aceuraey 
was  castoimiry.  Leonai-do,  however,  etauds  highest  ■ 
iu  this  rci-i)Oct.  Heuco  the  re^iroach,  lliat  he  was  ™ 
never  ready  with  his  pictures,  —  that  he  liad  begun  i 
BO  mucbj  aud  left  so  much  uiiIiiiiKhed, — ajipears  very  fl 
uaturaL  Tiio  caro  with  which  he  prepared  his  oil 
and  celors  surpasses  every  thing  which  now  seeuis  j 
possible.  H 

The  origin  of  tlic  foarfid  SIcdusa  head,  which  was 
also  one  of  his  earliest  worksj  is  very  distinctly  re- 
lated  by  A'asai-i.      Leonardo  collected  a  brood  of 
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lOmous  s^voUing  toads ;  ho  put  them  in  liis  liouse, 
provoked  them  to  rage,  nnd  observed  them  till  his 
■  iuiagiaation  had  absorbed  euough  for  his  painting. 
"When  completed,  ho  broujrht  the  picture  into  a 
darkened  room,  cii-t  a  linlc  ui  tlio  \rindoH'-shatter,  so 
tliat  the  ray  of  light  exactly  fell  upon  the  licad  of 
Ü10  Medusa,  and  beamed  \ipoii  it  with  lustrous 
Lriyhtncss.  With  this  the  curious,  who  were  mys- 
teriously brought  ill,  wero  filled  with  fright.  He 
afterwards  painted  for  one  of  his  friends  the  god 
Neptune.  In  this  picture,  tlie  naturalness  of  the 
dashing  waves,  the  strangeness  of  tliu  sea-monstoi's 
lasldng  them,  and  the  magnificent  beauty  of  tho 
god-likti  furni,  produced  an  extraordinary  efiect. 
Tili»  jn-cdilection  for  the  fanciful  lay,  liowevcr,  not 
sn  much  in  the  character  of  the  artist  liimsnlf,  as  iu 
the  general  tendency  of  the  world  at  that  time ;  and 
many  works  of  Leonardo's  earher  associates  cor- 
rcHpond  iu  spirit  with  his  own,  according  to  Yasari'a 
description  of  them ;  for  they  are  no  longer  pi*o. 
Bcrvod.  Eren  in  his  latest  pictures,  liowever,  he 
remained  true  to  tlils  fabulous  mood,  which  is 
breathed   forth    from  them  as  from  the  verses  of 

»Byron,  a  pjoet  who  alwiiys  reminds  ine  of  Leonardo, 
So  strong  was  llio  whimsical  dreaminess  of  hia 
nattire,  tliat  ho  seriously  advised  his  pupils  to  look 
uttx'ntivcly  at  the  damp  gp()tü  of  old  walls,  at  ashes, 
and  other  chance  nibbish  ;  as  by  so  doing  the  noblest 
ideas  of  paintings  occur  to  the  mind.  And  so  great 
was  his  art  of  perceiving  and  representing  the  hidden 
depths  of  the  soul,  that  in  tliis  he  has  surpassed  all 
others.    To  estimate  this,  wc  must  see  the  female 
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head  in  the  Augsburg  Museum,  where  posslou  is  ex- 
pressed  with  such  truth  tliat  we  fancy  wo  know  the 
fortunes  whicli  fiisliioned  tliu^e  lines,  and  we  cannot 
tear  ourselves  from  the  feai'fuUy  beautiful  mystery 
of  tlie  countenance. 

The  prime  of  his  talent  was  not  developed  in  his 
native  country.  Fie  raay  have  numbered  somewhat 
more  than  tliirty  ycJirs  when  he  wont  to  Milan, 
where  Ludovico  Sforaa  was  in  authority.  It  would 
seem  natural  for  Leonardo  to  have  gone  thei-c  for 
the  sake  of  some  important  artistic  inulertakiug,  yet 
nothing  h  told  us  of  such.  Sforza  liked  stringed 
instruments  ;  lie  had  hoai-d  wlmt  a  master  on  them 
Leonardo  was,  and  he  re(juusU!d  his  presence.  Loo-  m 
nai'do  oltcyed  tho  summons.  lie  manulacturcd  for  V 
himself  a  silver  lyre,  wliicb  he  made  in  the  form  of  a 
horse's  head  ;  and  to  its  music  he  sang  the  verses  he 
had  com[>osod,  by  which  ho  enchanted  the  duko  and 
his  magnificent  court.  This  was  tho  Urst  ap|)ca.rance 
of  the  handsome  Florentine  in  Milan.  Soon,  how- 
ever, work  opened  boforo  hun  whicli  fascinated  hJra 
qttite  as  much  as  Sforza's  good-will.  Ho  found  full  ■ 
scope  for  his  talents,  and  occupied  tho  first  position  ' 
as  a  jMxiuter,  We  vnl\  leave  him  here.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  Michael  Angelo's  art  began 
to  develop  itself. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  same  laws  by  which  that 
which  we  have  experienced  assumes  a  fixed 
fomi  ill  our  memory,  tlio  history  of  a  nation  moulds 
itself  ill  Hie  consciousness  of  its  people,  as  the  sense 
of  tlic  tenor  of  their  past  does  in  that  of  mankind 
ncrally.  It  would  bo  natural,  perhaps,  as  tlio 
result  of  compai'ativQ  science,  to  waive  entirely  the 
question  of  creation,  and  to  suppiisc  a  tliroiig  of 
human  beings  disappearing  in  a  past  of  iiicalciilar 
ble  years,  their  origin  never  having  been  elucidated. 
This,  however,  is  opposed  to  general  ft;t:ling.  Men 
desire  to  hear  that  a  pair  were  created,  suddenly,  by 
tlie  will  of  God  ;  that  from  them  the  peoples  are 
descended  who  oi-e  livhig  at  tlie  jw-esent  day.  The 
ftirthcr  wo  look  back,  the  more  empty  and  t!ie  more 
hrighl  the  lands  appear;  more  powerful,  more  hoau- 
tiful,  and  more  sohtary  beings  dwelt  hi  tliem.  More 
ajid  raoro  pttpulous  gi-ew  the  globe,  more  ordinary 
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its  iuliabitoiits,  moro  rare  its  great  men, — and  tliesai 
even  of  an  iuftirii>r  (jiiality,  —  until  at  lungth  wo 
come  down  to  oiu'  own  tUuc,  in  which  no  moro 
heroes  arc  produced,^ in  which  the  most  pitifiil 
fellow  who  livci!,  cats,  and  driiiks,  has  hi  common 
nith  the  uoblest  a  name  of  his  owu  which  caa  coll 
forth  an  echo  from  th«  four  ends  of  tlie  world. 

This  view  of  events  seems  te  correspond  witli  the 
general  feeling.  Wo  meet  with  it  everywhere. 
Tims  we  say,  and  ihns  it  is  said,  —  all  that  is  pure 
and  lioraiu  lies  in  the  Past ;  all  that  is  common,  in 
tlie  Present. 

But  another  view  of  things  gains  ground. 

During  tlio  period  in  which  a  volcano  cooled,  and 
from  its  congealed  streams  of  lava  a  wooded  moun- 
taiu  was  formed,  whilo  the  crater  became  a  calm,  ■ 
deep-Iyiiig  lake,   generatiou   after   genurntion    died 
away.     It  i-equU'cd   from   three  to  four  thousand 
years  to  complete  this  transformation.     It  Is  so 
rinctly  to  be  perceived  at  tlio  present  day,  that 
donbt  is  raised  how  it  was  accompUslicd.    Compared 
with  such  tardiness,  the  longest  wars  of  men  appear 
like  the  rapid  blazing  of  a  fii-c  uf  brushwood ;  and  M 
the  prolonged  suffering  of  a  human  being  seems  ™ 
short  as  the  momentary  death  of  a  beetle  whose  tiny 
life  wo  have  by  clianco  trodden  out  with  our  foot. 
The  remotest  mythical  ages  of  history  lie  easily  and 
piilpal)ly  near  us.     Men  lived  thou  as  at  Üie  present 
day,  —  they  ate,  they  drank,  tliey  loved,  and  they 
quarrelled.    In  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  the  remains 
of  a  puople  have  been  discovered,  whose  existence 
seems  to  precede  all  that  we  now  coll  the  liistory  of 
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Europe,  niiir-biinicd  corn,  potsherds,  '«•orkiiig-tools, 
RTul  aU  soi-ts  of  bones,  liavo  been  fouaJ.  They  ap- 
Bpoai*  no  more  gigantic  tliaii  the  tools  and  skulls  of 
ludinus  who  live  at  the  present  day,  —  probably 
iindur  the  same  conditions  as  tLiose  jwaplu  did,  of 
whose  end  we  know  noUiing. 

•  What  a,ro  we,  with  our  measures  of  spnco  and 
lime  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  this  earth,  if  we 
consider  it  as  ouc  star  amid  countless  otlicrs  ?  How 
many  revolutions  did  it  experience  before  hiunau 
beings  wcj-c  on  it?  how  long  were  there  iuhabitanta 
of  earth,  before  tlioy  began  to  remember  the  past  ? 
The  couple  of  thousand  years,  which  we  designate 
liistory,  is  a  segment  but  a  span  long  of  an  extent 
Tvhtcli  could  bo  mcasiu'cd  by  miles.  We  must  cease 
mfto  consider  it  as  long,  before  wo  can  obtaiu  a  just 
Tiew  of  these  proportions.     The  parts  of  Germany 

»ivhich  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe  were  to  tho 
Romans  just  as  misty  fabidous  lands,  as  were  tho 
islands  of  tho  calm  ocenii  to  tlio  midtlle  ages,  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  lowest  classes  speak  of  South  jVinerica, 
Australia,  and  Japan,  and  of  the  ef>ochs  of  the 
earth's  formation.  The  heroic  ages  lie  no  longer  la 
tlie  past ;  but  we  expect  them  as  the  noblest  fniit  of 
the  future :  we  go  onwards,  not  backwards. 

Our  view  of  tlie  world  has  reached  Its  crisis.  We 
look  with  contempt  beliind  us,  and  expect  new  revo- 
laUons  of  tho  liuman,  mind,  greater  things  than  the 
world  has  over  seen. 

As  certainly  as  the  orbits  of  the  stars  intersect 
each  other,  each  affecting  the  course  of  tlie  other, 
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and  inBiicncIug  by  its  süglitcst  peculiarity ;  so  cer- 
taiuly  dt)  tlio  human  beings  who  live,  who  hara 
lived,  and  who  are  yet  to  live,  form  iii  themsoIvoR  an 
imiuoiisc  system,  iu  which  the  smallest  movement  of 
each  single  one  is  for  tlie  most  part  imperceptiUe, 
but  yet  alTccts  by  its  Influence  the  general  miccasing. 
progress.  History  is  the  relation  of  tlie  fluctuations 
which  occur  on  a  large  scale,  fi-om  the  dissimilarity 
of  ÜIO  powers  of  individual  men.  Our  desire  to 
study  history  is  the  longing  to  know  tlic  law  of  these 
fluetuatioiiH,  and  of  the  distributioii  of  power  affect- 
ing tlicm  ;  and  as  curi-euts,  or  motionlcüs  spots,  or 
storm-tossed  wliirlpools,  meet  our  eye,  wo  discover 
men  &s  the  moving  power,  —  mighty  individuals, 
governing  by  the  immense  iiiflueiico  of  their  miad 
tliQ  remaining  millions,  who,  of  lower  ajid  duller 
intelligence,  are  compelled  to  yield  to  them.  Tlicso 
men  are  the  groat  raeu  of  history,  rcsting-points  for 
the  mind  as  it  gi-opos  amid  endless  lacts ;  wherever 
they  appear,  the  age  grows  light  and  intelligible; 
where  they  are  lacking,  aii  imponctmblc  obscurity 
prevails;  and,  wl\cn  masses  of  so-callod  facts  are 
communicated  to  us  from  an  epoch  deficient  iu  great 
men,  they  are  mere  tilings  without  weight  and  meas- 
ure, which,  great  as  is  the  space  they  occupy  when 
groui>cd  together,  form  no  whole. 

RGVcrcnce  for  what  \s  great  is  a  universal  feeling. 
Mankind  has  always  known  it ;  it  needs  not  to  be     l 
explained.     The  worth  and  influence  of  any  mailfl 
depends  on  how  far  he  is  capable  of  being  called  ^ 
grc«t  himself,  or  of  attaching  himself  to  those  v 
oro  «0.     That  only  whiclt  is  apparent  of  the  man 
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Ulis  point  of  vic^r,  forms  his  iraperisliaWe  cliaractcr. 
A  ruler  who  with  iron  \v\\i  forces  nations  to  follow 

Bhi»  caprices  is  soon  forgotten;  ittf^rdud  fur  a  time 
as  a  sort  of  ape  of  Providence,  tlio  idea  of  his  char- 
acter vauislics,  and  vnüi  it  his  name.   Ql  despised, 

^Lobscure  mortal,  who,  deeply  feeling  Ihe  condition  of 
his  people,  conceived  and  uttered  one  fruitful  thought, 

»which  the  people  needed  ere  tiiuy  eould  advance  a 
step  forward,  is  immortal  in  his  intlucncct)  Ajid,  if 
IÜS  uamc  were  to  bo  forgotten,  wc  should  still  over 

»feelj  that  a  mighty  man  must  Iiavo  stood  in  that 
place. 
Thus  tho  Study  of  history  no  longer  awakens  in 
ns  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  nobler  days,  Init  a  certainty 
of  their  future  appearance.  As  wo  advance,  we  wish 
H  to  know  tliosc  wlio  took  the  lead  at  all  times.  The 
study  of  history  is  the  contemplation  of  events  as 
they  stand  in  relation  to  gi-eat  mtn.  These  form  the 
H  ccnti'al  point  from  wliich  tho  picture  uumt  be  studied. 
Enthusiasm  for  them  enables  wa  to  occupy  a  just 

I  point  of  view  respecting  them.  We  desiro  to  con- 
template tliem,  and  to  impart  to  others  the  gift  of 
contemplation.  Tiiis  is  what  Goethe  meant  wlien  he 
*aid  enthusiasm  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  his- 
tory. 
Our  desire  is  to  obtain  the  noblest  view  of  man. 
■When  wc  look  at  great  men,  it  is  as  if  wo  naw  a  vic- 
torious army,  tlie  flower  of  a  people,  marching  along. 
-As,  iu  such  a  triumphal  procession,  even,  the  loweet 
soldier  of  the  army  stands  high  above  nil  specta- 
tors, so  do  even  the  least  of  those  whom  we  call 
f^cat  men  stand  exalted  above  tlie  immcasurublo 
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imilUtudo  of  mortals.  Tlie  same  laiirol  adorns 
them  all.  A  liighcr  fclloivsliip  exists  among  them. 
Tlicy  are  divided  according  to  their  position  on 
earth;  now  they  sUmd  ulase  togetliur, — ■lanj^iago, 
habits,  position,  and  ceutiirics  sC[>ai'ato  (ht;iu  no 
more.  They  all  spcal!;  one  common  lujimiage,  know- 
ing nothing  of  caistcs,  of  noble  or  pariali ;  and  hu 
who  now,  or  iu  times  to  come,  thiiJcs  and  acts  like 
thom^  rises  up  to  them,  and  is  admitted  into  their 
circle. 

2. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Florence,  Panto,  Leon 
da  Vliici,  and  Michael  Angelo  miist  be  designated 
great  men.  Raphael  came  fiMm  Urbino ;  yet  he  may 
be  classed  willi  them,  bocaiise  as  a  [Kiinter  he  might 
l«  considered  a  Florentine.  Dante  and  Michael  An- 
gelo stand  higlicst.  It  is  not  the  result  of  one-sided 
predilection,  if  tliis  book,  the  snbjoct  of  which  is  tlio 
prime  of  Florentine  art,  hears  Michael  j\_ngolo's  name 
on  its  tillcpage.  A  life  of  Raphael  or  Leonardo 
■would  give  only  a  fragment  of  that  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. His  jmwor  surpasses  theirs.  He  alone  par- 
ticipates iu  the  general  work  of  the  people.  With 
all  his  works,  he  stands  forth  like  a  statue  oflTcriug 
itself  fin'  contemplation  on  all  sides;  while  tlie  other 
two  appear  ratlier  liltc  maguificout  pictures,  exhibit- 
ing constantly  the  same  li\ing  eomitenaucc,  but 
always  from  the  .same  side. 

Tlw  feeling  that  Michael  Angelo  stood  so  high 
gained  ground  early  in  his  lifotime,  not  in  Italy 
alone,  but  throughout  Europe.    German  nobles  came 
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3me :   the  first  thing  they  dösli-ed  was  to  see 
Michael  Ajigelo.     Even  his  gi-eatflj^  —  living  in  two 

nturios  —  added  to  liis  celebrity.  Like  Goetho,  ho 
enjoye<l  in  his  old  age  tho  imraortiility  of  his  youth. 
Ho  bccaiuß  a  part  of  Italy,  Like  aji  old  ro«k,  round 
which  we  make  our  way  in  tlie  sea,  witliout  staying 
to  tliiiik  why  it  Kos  there  blocking  np  tho  direct 
course,  they  rcfpoctcd  ia  YU^ma  his  political  firinnesa. 
They  allowed  liiin  to  lire  according  to  his  own  con- 
iotions,  and  desired  nothing  but  tho  fame  of  his 
presence.  Eo  left  behind  hira  a  vast  posäesi-ion, 
bearing  his  name :  each  of  his  works  was  a  grain  of 

led  from  which  countless  others  arose.  Indeed  the 
works  are  numborloss  which  were  executed  in  the 
sixteenth  and  sorcnteonth  centuries  after  the  model 
of  his.  (Js  the  thirtcouth  ccütury  and  tho  begin- 
ing  of  tlie  fourteenth  are  reflected  in  Dante,  so  the 
amc  of  Micliacl  Augelo  embraces  those  wlncli  fnlln^ 
and  as,  at  tlie  sarae  time  in  Germany,  Luther  gained 

similarly  extensive  hiflucnco, — in  an  entirely  dif 

i-cnt  maimer,  it  is  true,  and  in  another  domain, — 

the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  forms  a  contrast  to  that 

Luther,  exhibiting  ilie  difference  of  the  nations, 

11  the  midst  of  which  the  two  powerful  spirits  were 

at  work. 

Ill  tliis  way  Michael  Angelo  is  scarcely  kiio^vn. 

e  feel  rather  instinctively  that  his  name  is  tho 
symbol  of  a  vast  activity.  The  connection  of  his 
fate  with  that  of  Iiis  country,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
works,  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  perceived.  In 
this  respect  1  have  felt  tliat  to  nftempt  a  description 
of  his  life  would  bo  a  useful  work. 
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"We  possess  hvo  tolerably  bulky  biogTaj)hios 

Micliad  Angelo,  boüi  writtüii  by  artists  who 
thcmsclvcä  liis  pupils,  and  both  printed  during  his 
Urotimc.    The  one  Is  by  Ascaiiio  Condivl,  who  Hv 
in  bis  bouse  ;  tbe  other,  by  Giorgio  Va.sari,  kuowu 
a  paiutcr,  architect,  and  man  of  letters  at  tlie  con 
of  the  Florentine  dukes.     A  Ijook  m-itteii   by  bira 
appeared  hi  15Ö0,  called  Biographies  of  the  iuosLm 
disthiguishcd    pahiters,    sculptors,    and    archUecufl 
Michael  Aiigolo's  life  forms  the  close  of  the  fii'st  auJ 
last  part. 

DiÖci*enco  of  opinion  as  to  Vasari's  character  ia  n 
pcaruely  possible.  His  virtues  and  faults  are  too 
slightly  concealed.  He  was  court  painter,  court 
architect,  court  agent  in  matters  of  art;  whatever 
lie  didj  ho  did  with  regard  to  the  favor  of  his  lonJs 
and  masters,  of  whom  he  had  many.  Of  himself 
be  speaks  ingenuously,  as  of  a  master  standing  cm 
a  level  with  the  first.  He  discusses  the  faults  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  otlier  painters,  in  a  tone  as  if  to 
intimate  that  be  bad  derived  the  uccessiu-y  advan- 
tage ü-om  the  knowledge  of  their  errors,  ami  liad 
avoided  them.  He  praises  his  own  wori<s  with  a 
modesty  which  lie  hojies  will  meet  with  acknowledg- 
ment, and  he  speaks  of  himself  and  all  his  doings  as 
uf  some  estiuiable  third  person.  Those  who  oppose 
him,  or  personally  displease  him,  lie  treats  ba<llj' 
without  ceremony,  somewliat  as  a  theatrical  critic 
would  treat  au  actor,  whom  be  wishes  to  sliow  thai 
be  Is  au  authority  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  this  n> 
spect  Vasari  allows  himself  to  act  most  tasely.  Ho 
has  cast  such  a  slur  over  painters  whom  he  did  not 
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stored  to  honor.  No  reliance  cnii  be  j)lai:L'd  oii,  the 
accuracy  of  liis  dates.  He  gives  false  datos,  aitd  at 
times  Iiis  descriplioti  of  piehires  is  totally  opposed  to 
the  truth.  If  wo  compJirc  his  statcnients  witli  sure 
documents,  wc  find  many  errors  ;  if  v^o  still  possess 
d  can  refer  to  Uie  sources  which  he  made  use  of, 
wo  perccivo  that  he  omitted  or  added  as  he  liked. 
Nevertheless,  his  book  is  not  frithout  merit.  He 
te  for  the  most  part  upou  hearsay,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  records  which  now  stand  at  our  dis- 
posal. Ho  and  his  century  lacked  the  t^stc  for 
critical  acumen  which  we  exercise  at  tlie  pi'esent 
day.  Still  his  book  rcmaius  a  trcnsuro  to  the  friend 
of  art.  Its  copiousness  seeuis  inexhaustihle,  and  his 
style  is  clear  and  coticisc,  his  views  of  life  cheerful 
aud  sensible ;  and,  ou  the  whole,  the  merita  of  Vasari 
may  be  said  to  ontweigh  his  faults. 

It  is,  however,  just  to  Ins  censuring  nature  that 

c  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  iuformation  respect- 
mg  Michael  Angclo.  Vasari  sent  his  hook  to  the  old 
master  when  it  was  printed,  who  answei-ed  hiiu  with 
a  sonnet,  in  which  the  most  complimentary  tilings 
were  expressed.  Another  aiis\ver,  however,  of  oppo- 
site purport,  appcai-ed  in  the  publication  of  Coiidivi'g 

ork.  Condivi  lived  in  close  proximity  with  his 
niaiiter.  Vasari,  althougli  he  liked  to  reprosout  it 
otherwise,  was  a  stranger  to  Michael  Angclo,  whoso 
flattenng  letter  was  intended  rather  for  the  court 
agent  than  for  the  artist.  That  Vasari  was  a  strau- 
p^er  to  the  great  man,  is  evident  in  nothing  so  much 
as  Ilia  book ;  for  wc  can  imagine  notliing  more  sujwr- 
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ßcio],  more  false,  and  more  careless,  than  tliis  biog 
raphy  in  its  first  etlition.  He  pusiMJS  over  imiK>rtant 
events,  rcprcsciitft  facts  falsely  iii  themselves  aud 
falsely  arranged,  shows  himself  especially  ignorant 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  Michael  Aiigclo's  youtli, 
and,  for  want  of  significant  truth,  resoi-ts  to  empty 
expressions  of  praisB. 

Michaul  jVii^lo  evidently  wished  to  inform 
world  of  a  mom  trutliful  work,  without  olTcndin; 
Vasari.  For  this  reason,  Cundivi,  in  liis  jirefacc, 
did  not  once  mention  the  latter  by  name,  ^lion  he 
denotes  Mm  indirectly,  since  this  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  he  makes  use  of  tlio  plural,  and  sj>eaks  of 
several  donbtfnl  persons,  against  whom  ho  has  some- 
what to  bring  forward. 

"From   the   hour,"  »ayn   Condivi  in  hip  preface,  "in 

which,  by  God's  especial  goodnes?,  I  wrw  dpeined  worthy, 
not  only,  beyorwl  all  ray  hope«,  to  behold  face  to  face  that 
unique  pnlnter  and  senlptor.  Mu'hfiel  Angelo  ISuooarroti, 
but  to  i-hnro  Ms  afibclion,  tils  Jnilv  coiiverention,  nud  life; 
conscious  of  my  great  hiippine<«,  «nd  entlnisijistic  for  my 
art.  and  gi-uttl'iil  for  the  kiiidiR'sa  with  which  he  trealed 
me,  I  begun  awiinitcdy  to  observe  and  lo  collect  bis  rule» 
!ind  precepts.  "VVlint  he  aaid.  wlinl  ho  tlld,  how  he  lived, — 
pvery  thing,  in  a  word,  which  seemed  lo  me  worthy  of 
atbrilraiion,  emulation,  or  praise,  —  I  noted  down,  and  in- 
tendod,  at  n  cativcnient  lime,  to  gatlier  together  In  a  book. 
I  wislit'd  in  this  way  to  thank  him,  as  fjir  as  lay  in  my 
pover,  for  tliat  which  he  had  done  for  me.  I  hopod,  more- 
over, to  give  pleasure  to  olhers  by  ray  rccordif,  in  setlhig 
forth  the  life  of  »iicb  a  man  as  n  bright  and  n»pfnl  example 
to  llicm  i  for  every  one  knows  how  greatly  this  and  every 
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otlier  a»e  must  be  beliolden  to  hira  for  the  glory  whlcli  hi» 
works  will  over  bIjccI  over  Them.  Iti  order  to  (uel  what  he 
has  done,  we  need  only  compare  it  with  what  otLei-s  liave 
done. 

'*  While  I  WHS  tlms  collecting  my  mnterials,  part  of 
wLich  iTferi-eil  to  ilie  outward  circumstances  of  bis  life, 
ftiid  jMU't  to  works  of  nrt,  uiifbreeeen  ciirumslanccs  ül>li;rüi 
mc,  not  ouly  to  accelerate  ray  work,  but,  »3  repirJ*  llie 
biugi-apliy,  even  to  precipitate  it.  In  tJii:  Gi-at  jiluco,  some 
liave  bccu  writing  about  thh  rare  mati  wLo  were  uot,  I 
believe,  80  well  acquaiuted  with  Uim  as  I  am ;  thas  tliey 
have  asät-rlcd  tliiiij,'^  whicb  arc  pui*uly  imaginary,  and 
entirely  omitted  many  importmit  circiimst-inces.  Hecondly, 
others,  to  whom  I  cammunicated  my  plaos  in  confldem-e, 
have  appropriated  them  in  a  manner  wliich  evident--c3  the 
intontioi),  I  iTgret  to  say,  of  not  only  depriving  me  of  the 
fruits  of  my  labor,  but  also  of  ibe  honor  of  it  Therefore, 
to  supply  the  defect»  of  those  first-mentioned  author»,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  prevent  the  iujtiatice  which  is  impcad- 
ing  from  the  hut,  I  have  reäolved  to  give  my  work  to  the 
public,  inipcrtect  as  it  is." 

^fe  Hereupon  follow  excuses  as  to  tiio  faulty  stylo, 
he  being  a  sculptor  aud  no  wiütcr  by  prüf<,!Spion. 
Liistly,  the  promise  that  an  accurate  cntalogiio  of 
3!lcliael  Aiigclo's  works  will  follow.  Unfortunately, 
no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  it  was  really  written  or  puldishcd. 
Tlio  "some"  aaid  the  "others'*  of  whom  ho  speaks 
seciu  only  to  denote  Yasari. 

Condivi's  book  was  dcdic:i.t«d  to  the  pope,  who 
received  it  graciously,  and  personally  thanked  tho 
author  for  it.     This  act  of  courtesy  was  mdecd 
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brought  about  by  Michael  Angclo.  Vasari  let  tlio 
matter  icst;  but,  after  Micliacl  Angolo's  doaib,  he 
avenged  himself  In  liis  usual  style.  H 

lie  imblisiiGd  a  new  edition  of  his  biogmpbie?^ 
and  admitted  into  this,  Condivi's  ivork  in  ite  full 
extent,  verbatim  sometimes,  and  sometimes  with 
words  arranged  intentionally  differently.  At  Ü»o 
ijame  lime,  he  agitiu  pracecded  so  carelessly  tlmt  lid 
did  uot  cv^  take  the  trouble  to  correct  Üie  ialx 
statements  to  Iw  found  in  Ina  first  edition,  but  iutep 
mingled  these  roughly  with  those  of  Condivi,  so  tlial 
be  gives  double  informatieüj  —  the  false  with  the 
true,  —  resnUinj;  in  fiu'ther  confusion  with  his  sub-  | 
sequent  editors.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Condivi's 
name,  but  m  tlie  most  o\idcnt  nuinncr  alludes  to 
him  as  a  liar  and  an  rm trustworthy  man,  while  he 
has  himself  never  written  any  tiling  but  tlio  pure?'. 
truth.  No  one,  he  says,  possesses  so  many  and  su';li 
flattering  letters  from  Michael  Angelo's  own  hand, 
and  has  bccu  so  intimately  acquainted  with  liira  as 
Idmsclf.  But,  he  says  at  the  close  of  bis  biograpliy, 
Michael  was  unfortunate  in  those  wlio  were  daily 
with  him.  And,  after  Imnng  once  more  reverted  to 
his  own  modesty,  be  now  mentions  Condin  as  a 
pnpil  of  Michael  Angelo's.  Tliore  is  not  a  syllablo 
of  his  writing ;  he  only  says  that  be  produced  noth- 
ing of  his  own;  that  the  master  had  a.«pisted,  though 
that  assistance  was  in  vain  ;  that  Michael  Angelo 
had  expressed  to  him  —  that  is,  to  Vasari  —  bis  pity 
for  tliG  fniitlcss  ofTorts  of  the  poor  devil. 

AVitb  this,  however,  lie  was  still  unsatisfied.     He 
attempts  to  surpass  as  far  as  possible  Condin's  simjile 
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uifürmation.  Ho  now  knows  of  tJiiiigs,  which  befortj 
Coiidivi's  book  ajipeared  no  ouu  knew,  much  butler 
Uiau,  he  from  whom  he  copies  them.  Whether,  iu 
Uis  desire  to  excel  Condiri,  bis  own  imagination  was 

»alone  constantly  at  work,  is  a  question  wliieh  i"e> 
uahis  opou.  Yfisari  eertuinly  liked  to  color  events 
by  little  episodes  of  Ins  own,  to  produce  a  moi-o 
Ii\'ely  effect;  and  mucli  may  liavc  tlms  originated 
In  many  eases,  he,  liowever,  eertaiuly  succeeded  in 

iprodnuiiig  what  was  neve,  and  in  creating  soiuethinpj 
of  his  oim  upon  the  foundation  given  by  Condivi. 
At  all  events,  ho  obtained  liis  object,  lie  had 
taken  liis  rival's  work  entirely  into  his  own,  and  had 
rendered  it  superfluons.  He  was  tiie  famous  Yasari. 
Coudid's  book  fell  into  such  obhvion,  that,  in  the 
year  1747,  in  which  it  was  reprinted  for  the  first 
time,  hardly  a  copy  was  to  be  found.  Even  at  the 
pivsent  day,  Üic  connection  of  tlie  two  authors  with 
each  other  is  uncei*tain ;  and  the  latest  excellent 
Florentine  edition  of  Vasari  scarcely  recognizes  it, 

Konly  briefly  stathig  tliat  Condivi  was  made  use  of  by 
Vasari  in  many  things,  and  his  words  are  quoted  be- 
low as  some  authority.  Condivi's  biography  ought 
rather  to  have  been  entirely  admitted  into  this 
edition ;  and  it  shoxild  have  been  shown,  tlmt  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  authors  are  to  bo  explained 
for  the  most  part  by  the  fact  that  Vasari  ti-icd  t*; 
five  Condivi'^g  words  another  turn  in  order  to  ClU- 
;eal  tlie  plagiarism,  while  often  nothing  but  his  caro- 
Icssnoss  is  blamed. 

Little  honorable  as  are  the  causes  by  which  we 
[possess  Vasah's  second  work  in  euch  au  improTod 
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oud  ample  foiiu,  atid  &ad  as  is  the  fato  of  Coiidivl's;, 
wlioi>o  eud  WM  also  tragic,  —  be  was  drowncU  lietui'4 
bemg  ublc  tu  provide  for  Uio  iimuortality  of  Ids  ii 
as  ail  artitit,  —  botli  works  are  of  great  value.  They 
coiiluUi  luLtin*s  which  Micliaul  Angulo  had  himself 
written ;  iiiiiucrouä  jiocms  by  his  hand,  uotcH  iii  his' 
jouruol,  coutrocts  aiid  public  records  which  refer  to 
hiui.  Dr.  Oayu,  a  Scldeüwig-Hulstuiiiur,  who  s:tudio(l 
m  Berlin,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  deserves  tlie  great- 
est merit  witli  regai'd  to  tlium.  Ho  oxauiuicd  tbe 
crowded  archives  of  Fioronuu,  and  luauy  uUicrs  hava 
fuUowud  iu  his  track.  Gayc  did  not  fiuish  his  work ; 
ho  died  in  1840;  Ilyrr  von  Roumoud  edited  the 
Üiird  part  of  the  book.  The  bcfoiii-moiitionüd  \aM 
Fiüreutiuo  edition  of  Vasai-i  olfered  an  excellent 
couipilation  of  llie  material  wliicli  had  become  known 
latterly;  whilst  the  edition  of  Condivi,  a  century 
older,  is  providwl  also  with  good  nntüs  from  variona 
authors.  Mi-.  Harford's  Life  of  Michael  Augelo— • 
the  latest  work  on  Michael  Augelo  —  contains  some 
things  not  beforo  kuoftii. 

The  sources  from  which  the  history  of  the  timea 
which  produced  Michael  Augelo  are  drawn  are 
uumerouij  oiiuugh.  llcsjwuting  no  epoch  uf  hit«r 
history  have  contemporaries  written  so  powerfully 
and  so  well ;  but  they  are  sometlraoti  guilty  of 
giving  iin])orlaiico  and  weight  to  events  which,  re- 
corded by  an  iidcrior  pen,  would  scarcely  iuvito 
attention. 

Foremost  stand  the  works  of  Macuhiavdli.  With 
an  iiii]>arlial  clearness  —  which  is  so  great,  that,  even 
while  acknowledging  it,  we  ai-e  inclbied  to  doubt  it« 
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t  bccauso  It  is  almost  carried  too  far  —  ho  gives 
an  aocoiuit  of  the  slightest  convulsions  of  his  time. 
Writing  his  laiiguage  as  tlio  host  ancioiit  authors  did 
theirs,  conversant  with  the  political  ideas  of  the  ccii- 
^  tmy,  he  gives  the  root  of  every  opinion.  A  few 
H  years  older  than  Michael  Aiigelo  (ho  was  bom  iu 
1469,  thi-co  (joiitimcs  before  Napoleon  and  Uiun- 
_  boldt),  be  died  when  Michael  Ajigülo  had  nut  cora- 
f  pleted  two-thirds  of  his  career.  Had  his  personal 
life  beoü  in  harmony  vnt\\  the  loftiness  of  his  miud, 

I  lie  would  have  been,  next  to  Micliaul  Angelo,  the 
gi"eatest  man  of  his  age ;  but  we  shidl  hear  why  only 
a  smaller  portion  of  this  fatne  belongs  to  him. 
Aftor  him  comes  Gutcciardini,  more  vigui-ous  and 
powerful  iu  character,  but  inferior  in  dletioii.  —  a 
■  mail  who  ucvcr,  like  MacchiuveUi,  in  a  subort'lnato 
position  or  in  contpnlsüry  idleness,  fotmd  leisure 
hours  for  rellection  and  study;  but  who,  frum  tho 
pearly  paii;  to  tho  close  of  his  life,  occupied  high 
posts.  Ho  knew,  perhaps,  more  of  men  and  circum- 
stances than  Macchiavclli ;  his  miud  could  grasp 
many  idea-s  at  once,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  of  a 
eonteinplutive  turn:  but  h«  observed  more  super- 
ficially, and  did  not  fathom  character  with  Mu^ichia- 
relli's  diöcernmont,  which  was  quick  and  penetrat- 
ing. Whilst  Macchiavelli  recognizes  higher  laws  as 
tho  propelling  power  of  all  that  happens,  Guicciar- 
dhii  TOfors  tho  entanglement  of  events  to  the  evil 
■passioiis  of  men.  Ho  knew  their  power,  and  had 
experienced  it  In  himself.  ITe,  too,  died  bcfor« 
Alichacl  Angelo.  His  violent  death  was  tlic  fruit  (»f 
\his  own  ill  judged  ambition. 
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Giorio,  ou  the  other  hand,  a  digiiitarj  of  the 
RomiKli  Cliurcli,  Itud  gruw'ii  up  an  a  fialL^tjr  at  Ütß 
courts  of  tho  popes,  ackuowLodgtug  that  he  threw  a 
cloak  over  things  for  tho  sake  of  gain.  But  he  knew 
how  to  wear  the  garment  gracefully ;  and,  initiated 
hi  all  iutrigues,  he  well  understood  iii  what  light  to 
exhibit  thu  situatiun  ofpuUtieal  affairs.  Wo  possess 
from  his  pen,  a:^  suiall  appendages  to  his  tcdiouü  lii> 
torical  writings,  t^-g  short  hiographios  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Aiigclo,  cüni]H}sed  m  Latin,  and  of 
much  merit. 

Next,  Bcmbo, — in  hia  old  ago  a  cardinal,  iu  his 
youth  an  ecclesiastical  advcuturer,  and  a  lover  of 
Luerezia  Borgia,  one  of  the  many  who  rejoiced  iu 
hor  raV4jr,  — staiidiiig  liigliiwr  ihaii  Giovio,  but  cut 
&oro  the  same  block.  His  letters,  published  iu 
luajiy  volumes,  are  a  sample  of  tlie  mode  of  thought 
iu  the  higher  circles,  and  a  specimen  of  that  later 
elegant  prose,  which,  adulatory  and  empty,  offers 
pleasant  words  to  both  eye  and  ear,  conceatiug 
its  coldness  by  fervor  of  style.  Lil:e  Giovio,  he 
cringed  to  the  nobles,  till,  from  their  servant,  ho 
became  their  con&daut,  friend,  and  at  length  tlieir 
equal. 

Nardi,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Florentine  democrat, 
of  good  family,  writhig  in  exile  the  history  of  liia 
native  city,  llild,  discreet,  not  over-hasty  in  judg- 
meJit,  he  was  passionate  against  the  enemies  of  lil> 
erty,  the  loss  of  wluch  had  cost  liini  too  dearly.  He 
writes  for  Florentines,  who,  Uko  himself,  living  ill 
tlie  midst  of  the  jjolitics  of  tlie  city,  were  ncq^uuiuted 
with  affairs  from  the  begimiiug. 
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Ncrli,  on  the  other  hand,  hud  long  forcsccu  tlio 
aimiliilation  of  liberty.  Ho  drew  liis  conclusions 
from  the  quiet  order  of  tilings  under  the  graud- 
duko.  He  etigmutizes  i^proar  and  revolution  in 
themselves,  yet  he  acknowledgud  tiie  liberty  of  the 
post.  It  was  well  for  him,  and  for  oüiers  of  lüa 
time,  that  the  grand-dukes  belong:cd  to  a  line  of  the 
Kcdici,  who  had  been  oppressed  ajid  ill-treated  by 
the  other  brauch  of  tiio  family,  from  which  the  two 
popes  and  the  oppressors  of  freedom  spnuig.  It 
eccmed,  in  conscqucacc,  less  inexcusable  to  speak  of 
these  people  without  regard,  and  thus  to  appear  on 
the  side  of  that  ancient  liberty,  wliich,  however,  was 
never  restored. 

The  last  struggles  for  this  Hbertf  are  described  by 
Scgiii  in  a  book,  the  existence  of  wldeli  no  one  sur- 
mised at  the  time  it  was  written.  lie  writes  freely, 
occunitely,  and  in  a  jHilisUed  style,  but  uüt  so  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  as  Nardi  and  Guicciardiui. 

Vari:hi"s  book  also  remainod  unprintod,  although 
compiled  by  order  of  the  gi-aud-dukc.  Permission 
for  publishing  it  was  never  granted  Mm.  Varchi 
was  an  associate  of  Vasai-i's,  tlie  first  man  of  letters 
at  the  court,  and  foremost  in  that  Floi'cntinc  life 
which  Imtl  become  accustomed  to  the  new  dynasty. 
Vai-elii  delivered  Michael  iUigclo's  funeral  oration. 
He  also  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  old  indcpcud- 
unee,  and  bewails  its  decline  :  but  bis  arc  the  lameii- 
tadous  of  an  historian ;  and,  outhusiastieally  as  h« 
lucutions  tlio  old  free  Florence,  the  new  Florence,  in 
wliicli  he  himself  uccu])ies  so  high  a  posiJton,  is  not 
alluded  to.     Ho  has  collected  ouly  rhat  he  could 
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sorapo  together  respecting  tho  period  of  1530;  but 
he  (lid  uot  iiiid^rstami  how  to  absorb  the  matter  in 
his  owu  iniud,  and  to  write  freely  from  liimself. 

How  little  he  availed  himself  of  the  matcrinl 
Btaiidijijj  at  Ms  disposal,  is  shown  by  Biisini's  lotters 
to  him,  who,  living  in  Komc  in  e:cUo,  gave,  at  Yar-  I 
elii's  request,  free  vent  to  his  remomlirances  of  the 
years  1527  to  15JJ1,  in  a  series  of  cüiiüdeiiLiul  let- 
ters. These  are  tlie  most  singular  and  careless 
expression  of  the  Florentine  mind.  With  bitter  vio- 
louco  he  gossips  over  events  and  men.  A  dumocrak 
uf  good  family,  proud,  but  resting  in  the  iudiffeiv 
«nee  which  the  laj)sG  of  years  had  induced,  Busini 
ubandüucd  himself  in  Ramo  to  that  iroiiical  apathy 
to  political  cvüuta,  with  which  Michael  Angelo  also 
ill  his  last  years  sacriliced  his  hopes.  The  times 
Keemod  then  to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  in  which 
free  citizens  might  venture  tti  iudiilge  a  powerful 
interest  in  the  desthiios  of  their  comitry.  ■ 

Nest  to  these  may  he  m.entioned  some  of  the 
reports  of  tho  Veiietiau  ambassadorsj  writings  ad- 
vocating often  tho  partial  view  of  an  individual, 
husuiess-Iiko  and  pasaiouless,  and  only  written  for 
the  use  of  the  Rejmblic  of  San  Mai-co. 

Tlien  come  two  utterances  of  the  human  mind,  a 
greater  contrast  botweon  wliich  could  uot  be  im- 
agined,—  tho  writings  and  sermons  of  Savonarola, 
and  the  diaries  of  Burcardo  and  Paris  dei  Grassi, 
both  jjopish  masters  of  ceremonies.  Li  the  one,  wo 
see  tho  height  of  religious  entliuslasm ;  in  the  other, 
questions  of  tho  ceremonial,  and  the  most  secret 
owm-rences  of  tlie  Vatican.     In  the  one,  the  trans- 
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poi  ting  heroio  eloquencö  of  a  iiatiiro,  Iiostening  for- 
ward at  full  speed  to  a  Tiolent  catastrophe ;  ill  tho 
othor,  ouly  an  eyo  fixed  on  stiff  Chiucso  externals,  iu 
the  earnest  conto mplatiou  of  which  tlio  soul  becomes 
slowly  petrified. 

Added  to  these,  wc  Imvc,  lastly,  a  series  of  dry 
clu-ouiclos  a3id  records,  and  miiltitndes  of  booits  of 
all  kinds,  which  were  publisluMl  at  the  time.  All 
contain  something,  ^t  is  impossible  to  cxhanst  theso 
soiircee.  Wo  must  content  ourselves  with  Icnowing 
accurately  the  report  of  those  eye-witnesses  of  the 
time,  whose  intellect  rendered  them  conspicuously 
distinguisliablo. 

TlicsQ  were  my  resources  in  undertaking  to  writ« 
tho  life  of  Micliael  Angelo.  It  was  known  that  tho 
archives  of  Üio  Buonarroti  family  contained  numei'- 
ous  letters  and  documents  of  every  kind  ;  but  it  was 
at  tho  same  time  known  tliat  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  access  to  these  papers.  In  tho  ycai'  18C0  the 
last  Buonarroti  died.  He  bequeatliod  his  archives 
to  Ü10  city  of  Florence.  A  committee  published  a 
catalogue  of  Üio  cxistbig  papers.     It  was  a  uatui-al 

itfiupposition  that  tliey  would  now  l>o  open  for  ^^se  j  but 
a  fresh  im|K;diment  arose:  Count  Buonarroti  bad 
made  the  acceptance  of  his  legacy  dependent  on  tUo 
obligation  to  preserve  continued  secrecy,  and  to  com- 
»uilcate  to  no  one  tlie  slightest  thing;  and  thus  It 
leemed,  that,  tmdor  e.\i.sting  circumstances,  it  was 

,,D0t  possible  to  continue  tlie  work. 

Fortunately,  however,  tho  whole  contents  of  the 

;  Buonarroti  bequest  were  not  doomed  to  this  seclu- 

.won.     A  part  of  tho  heritage  came  by  purcha.'se  into 
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tlio  possession  of  tl»e  British  Museum.  Here,  of 
com-se,  tlioro  stood  no  hindrance  to  tlie  use  of  it; 
and  I  came  to  a  Icnawledgo  of  ttireo  extensive  cor- 
respoii donees,  as  well  as  a  niimber  of  otlicr  docn* 
mcnts,  all  in  a  state  of  oxcullunt  prescrratiou,  and 
lying  plainly  before-  mo  in  tine  careful  Imnthrriting 
of  Michael  Angelo,  legible  as  the  pages  of  a  printed 
book. 

A  linndi-cd  and  fifty  letters  were  thus  made  known 
to  me,  whilst  two  hundi-ed  still  lay  hidden  in  Flor- 
eneo.  At  all  erents,  Uie  London  corrospondeuc« 
seemed  more  full  tlian  the  Florentine;  for  no  one 
stood  nearer  to  Micliacl  Angelo  than  his  father  and 
bi*othür  TJuiniarrciti,  and  these  are  the  lette.rs  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  ftlusoum.  The  Flurcritiue 
papers  undonbtedly  contained  iniportaii  t  matters, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  spread  liglit  ovet 
mneh  tliat  had  been  hitherto  dark.  What  has,  how- 
ever, iiiduecd  me  to  feci  less  vexation  at  this  loss,  is 
aji  observation  which  I  will  repeat  here,  as  I  have 
expressed  it  before  h»  the  second  voliune  of  tliis  book 
in  the  first  edition. 

TIio  moro  I  adrancod  in  my  researches  for  the 
biography  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  more  numerous 
were  the  tlireads  I  discovered,  emanating  from  thia 
one  man  on  all  sides,  or  which,  proceeding  from  the 
men  of  his  aj^e,  were  united  in  him.  Not  that  his 
immediate  influence  was  pre-emtucnt;  hut  the  con- 
nection of  his  progress  with  that  which  took  place 
around  him  was  evident.  More  and  more  plainly  I 
felt  tlic  necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  every 
tiling  which  happened  while  lie  lived,  that  I  might 
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nppriKich  nearer  to  litmself.     I  have  boon  reproäichocl 

I  Willi  liaviuj;  called  my  book  ''The  Luc  of  Michaöl 
Angelo,"  when  I  ought  to  hare  entitled  it  "  Michael 
Angelu  and  his  Tunes."      But  in  truth  tlioy  wore 
one,  —  lie  and  the  events  wliieh  he  witnei-scd.    Tiio 
more  olcrated  is  the  mind  of  a  man,  the  more  exten- 
H  give  is  the  circle  which  uieeLs  his  uyo;  und  whatever 
"  meets  his  eye  becomes  a  part  of  his  being.     And 
thus,  the  further  I  advanced,  the  moi-o   imperfect 
B  appBured  my  acquaintance  with  the  things  I  was 
considenitg.     For,  when  I  liad  at  length  grasped  an, 
idea  of  thcui  on  one  side,  it  became  evident  to  mo, 
at  the  same  time,  from  huw  many  others  I  had  yet 
to  view  them,  in  order  to  form  au  impartial  judg- 
meut. 
f      The  insight  hito  Micliacl  Augclo's  private  i*eLnr 
tions,  which  was  to  be  obtained  for  tlie  most  part  from 
_  his  written  remains,  was  thus  only  a  small   part  of 
H  what  was  waiUuig.     A  lar  gj-catcr  want  was    tlio 
H. limited  time  which  I  was  able  to  devote  in  Italy  to 
tiic  exaniiuation  uf  his  works.      A  coiitimiud  rcsi- 
I     deuce   iu   Rome   and   Fiürcucc ;    a  more   acciu-ate 
■  knowledge  of  tlie  Kuropeau  museums;    a  deeper 
"  study  (if  the  hJstury  of  Tuscany,  as  well  an  of  all  the 
,    (lolitical  events  whiclt  fdl  the  sixtcentli  contiuy, — 
Hsceoied  itccessaiy.     In  one  word,  to  writo  a  lifo  of 
Michael  .Vugelo,  as  it  mi;j:ht  be  written,  presupposes 
a  life  of  study,  knowledge,  and  expcx'icncc,  which, 
Ü»e  years  I  have  attained  to  would  not  allow  mo  to 
acquire. 

What,  therefore,  would  have  deterred  me   from 
carrying  my  work  ou,  was  far  ratlier  such  refluo 
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tious  as  thcsö,  timn  tho  non-possoeeion  of  the  Floi- 
cntino  piipci-s.  They  coulJ  not  contain  any  thing 
mora  iiiiportaat  tl»aii  tlie  works  which  were  open  tu 
mc,  or  the  great  events  in  which  Michael  ^Vugelo 
had  tvMon  a  part,  and  i-espectiiig  which  uther  souras 
lay  0{>cu  iu  fi-uitful  abundance.  Tho  greatest  do 
jjoadeucc  was  to  be  placed  on  these.  The  London 
corre^poiiileuce  furnishes  a  number  of  nt-'w  dates  I'ur 
tlie  origin  of  Miclioel  Angolo's  works,  and  gives  iu- 
formation  on  family  circumstances,  about  which  po» 
sihiy  no  one  knew  iu  his  Hftitinio.  ^\jid  yet  those 
knew  hiin  best  who  lived  with  hiin,  and  tliesc  were 
without  tho  biowlodge  of  those  circumstances.  It 
ia  just  the  same  with  Goethe.  We  can  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  regards  many  of  his  works,  state  aliuosi 
the  exact  time  when  he  first  wrote  them,  l^ld  them 
aside,  took  them  up  again,  mul  couipiüted  them. 
"We  are  almost  better  informöd  about  tUem  than  hd 
was  himsülf,  if  we  comfiare  tlie  coutoats  of  many  let- 
tcrs  ■nith  bis  autobiography.  But  of  what  avail  is 
tliis  knowledge  ?  Would  all  tlie  notices  as  to  tl>e 
origin  of  Iphigeuia  outweigh  a  dozen  verses,  if  we 
had  to  dispense  with  them  in  tho  poora '{  An  artist, 
as  the  creator  of  his  works,  loads  a  higher  life  than 
bis  lower  earthly  fata  cxldbits  to  us;  these  produc- 
tions of  Ills  mind,  to  which  we  cannot  rise,  spring 
forth  in  a  mysterious  atmospliere.  It  would  be  a 
vain  undurtiiking  to  endeavor  to  form  the  rcstilts  of 
our  researches  into  a  ladder  thithorwai'd.  Axtd  so, 
if  with  a  nian  like  Goethe,  who  lias  hardly  passed 
away,  who  almost  still  breathes  the  air  in  wliJeU  we 
live,  and  ten  letters  of  whom  we  could   produce 
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where  only  one  of  Michael  Aiigclo's  is  extant,  —  if 
with  Goethe,  after  all,  wß  require  not  his  letters,  but 
a  knowledge  of  Ü»e  period,  and  tlie  profauiidest  un- 
dei-stundiug  of  liis  poonis,  to  feel  what  lie  was,  —  tliis 
is  to  the  utmost  extent  the  ciiso  with  Michael  Xn- 
gelo,  whose  prüfessiou  was  not  writhig,  who  fur  lln; 
most  part  in  his  letters  is  influenced  by  tlie  person 
to  whom  he  addresses  thein,  sind  rnrely  exhibits  his 
heart  in  them  as  he  does  in  his  works,  his  actions,  or 
«ren  his  poems.  These  letters  contain  little  of  tlio 
course  of  timOj  of  sorraw  for  his  failures,  of  hope 
for  the  future.  Special  points  of  his  character, 
scarcely  surmised  witliout  them,  are  more  manifest 
in  them,  thougli  not  for  the  most  part  in  connection 
wiüi  evonls  of  any  importance.  His  letters  furnish 
much ;  they  ai'o,  when  ouce  we  know  them,  a  part 
of  him  which  from  henceforth  wo  cannot  do  with- 
out: and  still,  if  we  possessed  nothing  else  but  his 
iroi'ks,  Condivi's  biography,  and  the  ]iistory  of  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,—  from  the  marble  which  these  su|h 
ply,  the  form  of  the  man  might  bo  sculptured  as  ho 
was ;  and  all  iJi  addition  to  this  are  only  helps  to 
finish  and  to  elaborate  the  portrait,  without  altering 
a  feature  of  the  original  design. 


3. 


*In  the  year  1250,  Simone  Canossa,  the  ancestor 
of  tlic  Buonarroti,  is  said  to  have  come  as  a  stranger 
to  Florence,  and,  for  tlie  signal  services  rendered  by 
him,  to  have  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
From  a  Qhibelline  he  had  become  a  Guelf,  and  liad 
I      UieiXifore  changed  his  arms  from  u  dog  argent,  witli 
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a  bone  in  his  motitli,  in  a  field  gules,  to  a  dog  w*, 
in  a  field  azure.  Added  to  tliis,  lie  received  rroni 
the  lords  of  tbo  city  five  Ulics  gules,  aud  a  ci-cst  with 
two  bull's  horns,  —  one  or,  the  other  azure.  So  says 
CoudiW. 

In  the  veins  of  tho  Simoni,  however,  who  were 
descended  from  tlic  eaimts  of  Cauossa,  there  flowed 
imperial  bloud,  he  writes  further.  Boati-icc,  tlic  sis- J 
tor  of  tho  emperor  Honry  H.,  was  tho  ancestress  offl 
the  family.  The  arms  just  described  are  still  to  bo 
seen  in  tlio  palace  of  the  podesta  of  Florence,  where 
Simone  Cauossa  had  thcni  sculptured  hi  mai-ble,  like 
those  of  the  other  podestas  of  tlie  city.  Hence  ai-ose 
Üie  family  name  Buonarroti,  being  tho  usual  Clms- 
tiau  name  of  the  family.  Each  individual  always 
bore  it  aa  such.  It  had  thus  hecomo  a  characteristio 
of  tho  hutise,  and  Iiad  at  length  crept  Into  the  roll  of 
Citizens  instead  of  tlio  name  Canossa. 

Wo  may  assume  that  Condivi  received  these  com- 
muiiicatioiis  from  his  old  master,  and  that  the  latter 
believed,  in  consequence,  in  the  imperial  blood  in 
his  veins.  The  ßuoiiarütti  lield  fiu^t  to  thi.s  tradition. 
Florentine  historians  have,  nevertheless,  been  unable 
to  discover  any  Simone  Canossa  who  was  podcsta  üf 
the  city  in  1250. •  Even  in  the  family  notices  of  the 
Count  of  Canossa,  no  such  personage  is  mentioned. 
Still  loss  do  the  arms  of  Canosisa  agree  with  those 
which  Condivi  dcscrÜ^es,  or  with  thoso  of  tlic  Buon- 
arotti.  They  consisted  of  two  transoms  or,  in  a  fielJ 
azure,  with  no  trace  of  the  dog  or,  witli  a  bone  in 
Mb  mouth. 


Sec  Appendix,  Xote  HI. 
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ic  dog  gives,  perhaps,  the  key  to  tiic  explanation 

if  how  the  fiible  arose.     Tlio  ruitldlc  ages  li:\d  their 

wu  inaunci-  orexjplaiiiing  words  symbolically.    Tho 

og,  cajiiSf  with  thß  bone,  oa,  m  his  inoulhj  becoines 

Gaiiossa,  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  dogs  of  the  Loi-d/* 

domini  canee^  bccnnic  Dorahiicans.     More  important, 

however,  than  the  exact  explanation  of  the  legend, 

is   the   circumstance  that  the  old  citizen,  Michael 

Angelo,  that  arch-Giu^lf,  begins  his  biography,   in 

spite  of  it  all,  with  a  declaration,  by  which  he  boasts 

of  his  descent  from  tlir?  oM  Ghibellinc  nobles;  and, 

as  a  letter  still  extiuit  Crüni  a  Canoss-a  at  the  bcglu- 

ing  of  the  sLxteouth  century  proves,  the  count's 

family  acknowledged  the  rylationahip.* 

The  Buonarotti,  or,  as  they  designated  themselves, 
the  Buonarotti  Simoni,  were  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Florentino  families.  Tlicir  name  is  often, 
found  in  connection  with  offices  in  the  State.  In 
4"t(»,  Michael  iVngclo's  grandfather  had  a  place  in 
the  Signiory ;  and,  in  1473,  his  fatlicr  was  a  member 
f  the  Buonnomini,  a  comrnittflo  consisting  of  twelve 
itizcns,  who  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Signiory.  In  1474  he  was  appointed  podesta  or 
governor  of  Cluusi  and  Caprcse,  two  little  fortified 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Singarna,  n  small  stream 
which  empties  itself  ijito  the  Tilwr.  The  Tiber  takes 
its  rise  in  this  region,  and  is  itself  an  insignilicaut 
river  where  it  joins  the  Siugania.  The  land  is 
ountainous. 

Michael  Angelo's  father,  Lndovico  by  name,  ro 
ired  from  Florence  to  his  post.     His  wife,  Fran- 
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oeeua,  alao  of  a  good  Cunily,  ms  expecting  tltc  birtli 
of  ftn  in&uit;  Imt  tltis  did  not  prevent  her  from 
accompanying  tier  Itusband  on  horseback.  Tbi« 
ride  might  have  been  dangerous  to  her  and  to  tlie 
cliild ;  she  fell  wilJi  (he  animal,  and  vras  dragged 
along  the  grooud.  Yet  it  did  Iter  no  harm :  on  tlie 
6tli  March,  1475,  two  hours  after  niiduight,  she 
brought  a  boy  mto  the  world,  who  received  the  nam» 
of  Michael  Agnolo.  Tliis  is  the  true  orth<jgi-aphy, 
instead  of  tlie  more  usual  Michael  Angelo.  He  was 
tike  second  child  of  his  motlicr,  who  was  nineteen 
years  old  at  his  birth,  while  Ludovico  was  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  LudoWeo's  fatlier  was  no  longer 
ali^e ;  but  his  mother,  Mona  Lcsandra  (so  well 
known  as  Madonna  Alcssandra),  was  still  living,  a 
woman  of  sixty-six  years  old. 

In  1476,  on  the  expiration  of  his  ofTicial  EituatioQ, 
Ludoneo  i-ctmncd  homo.  The  little  Michael  Auj^elo 
was  left  behind  at  Settignano,  tJirec  miles  fi-om  Flor 
enco,  where  the  Buonarotti  had  an  estate.  TI1& 
cliUd  was  entrusted  to  a  üm*sc,  the  wife  of  a  stone- 
mason. Settignano  lies  in  the  mountains.  Michael 
Angelo  used  to  say  in  jest,  in  after-yearSj  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  had  such  love  for  his  profession, 
since  ho  had  imbibed  it  with  liis  nurse's  milk.  In 
lliu  last  century,  the  first  paintings  of  the  boy,  on  the 
walls  of  the  house  in  which  he  grew  up,  were  still 
shown  there,  just  as  on  the  ground-floor  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  at  Floi*euco  the  progress  of  tliese  efforts 
was  to  be  seen.  He  began  to  draw  as  soon  as  he 
could  nse  his  bauds. 

llic  family  increased      Michael  Angclo*s  brothers 
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were  to  be  merchants,  tlio  usual  aiid  uatural  career 
J     iai  FloreiiCC! ;  he  wus  liimsolf  deslined  to  bo  n,  galiolar, 
^Kuid  was  admitted  iuto   tlio    school    of  Francesco 
^P'Urhino,  wlio  kept  a  grammar-sehool  iii  Florence. 
^Hc,  however,  iirolilud  but  liltle   Üiüre.      He  em- 
ployed all  his  tiiue  in  drawing,  und  idled  about  in 
Hthe  ateliers  of  the  diflercut  painters. 
^     In  this  way,  ho  becaniu  acquaitited  with  Francesco 
Grauacci,  a  noble  youth,  full  of  talent,  who,  üto 
fc»eai*8  older  than  liimself,  became  his  most  intlniato 
^Tricnd.     Grauaccio  was  a  pupil  of  Domouico  Gliir- 
laiidajo,  or,  as  it  is  pronouueed  in  Florence,. Gril- 
landajo.     Michael  Augelo  could  no  longer  bo  kept 
to  his  studies :  he  liad  only  painthig  in  Ids  thongliUf . 
nis  father  and  uncles,  proud  men,  who  knew  well 
Hpiov  to  estimate  the  difierence  between  trade  and 
^^painting,  which,  being  a  less  esteemed  profession, 
held  out  but  small  advantages,  remonstrated  with 
lum,  and  treated  him  harshly.      Michael  Angelo 
remained  steadfast.      On   the  Ist  of  April,  li88, 

ILudovico  signed  the  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  Ids 
kou  was  ai-ticled  to  the  masters  Domcnico  and  David 
Errillandaji  for  three  years.  During  this  time,  ho 
Iras  to  learn  diawlug  and  jjainting,  and  to  do  what- 
ever he  was  desired  besides.  There  was  no  mcntioji 
of  premium;  the  masters,  on  the  contrary,  bound 
themselves  to  pay  him  six  gold  florins  for  the  first 
year,  eight  for  the  second,  and  ten  for  the  third. 
Michael  Angelo  was  fourteen  years  old  when,  h« 
ilius,  for  the  first  time,  cai-ricd  his  point. 

Domenico  stood  at  the  head  of  the  atelier,  and 
longed  to  tlie  best  masters  of  the  ci^.    He  had 
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at  that  tiuiK  undertaken  oa  extensive  work.  Tlie 
cboii'  of  the  Church  Saiita  Maria  Novella  was  to  I» 
newly  painted.  Orgagiia,  the  builder  of  tho  public 
liall  next  to  the  piiluuo  of  tlic  Oovcriimcnt,  tlie  so- 
called  Loggia  dci  Lauzi,  had  painted  this  choir  in 
Giotto's  munuer.  The  rouf  had  been  injured,  th 
rain  had  run  Juwn  tlie  walls,  and  the  painting  liad 
been  gradually  destroyed.  Tho  Ricci  family,  to 
whom,  as  posssessors  of  tMs  chub',  its  preservation 
belonged,  delayed  its  restomiion  on  accouut  of  the 
great  exponso.  Every  family  of  importance  possessed 
hi  this  maimer  a  ehapt:l  hi  uiie  of  the  city  churches, 
ill  whieli  they  inten-ed  tlieir  relatives,  and  the  dcco^ 
ation  of  whicii  was  an  affair  of  lionor.  As  the  Ricci 
did  not  give  up  tlioU-  claims,  and  would  nut  concede 
to  otliers  the  repair  of  tlie  injured  walls,  the  matter 
remained  for  a  long  tuuo  in  its  ohl  state.  Orgagiia's 
paintings  fell  into  a  more  and  more  critical  condi- 
tion. At  length,  the  Tornabuoni,  one  of  the  richest 
families  in  the  city,  made  the  proposal,  tliat,  if  they 
would  commit  to  tiicra  the  renovation  of  the  chaj>el, 
^Bj  would  not  only  hoar  all  the  expense,  but  -would 
even  splendidly  restore  the  arma  of  tlic  Ricci.  To 
this  tliey  acceded.  Tho  work  M'as  given,  by  agree- 
ment, to  Grillandajo.  Tlie  master  stated  his  demand 
at  1200  gold  Üorhis,  witli  an  extra  compensation  of 
200,  if  the  work,  when  completed,  t^hould  prove 
especially  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  given  hira 
the  order.     It  was  undertaken  in  tho  year  1485. 

The  chapel  is  a  quadrangular  vaulted  space,  open 
towards  the  nave  of  the  church ;  separated  from  it, 
however,  hy  tlio  high  altar,  behind  which  it  lies,  and 
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niiieli  is  raised  to  a  considcrablo  elevation.  The 
back  wall  is  broken  vip  hy  windows;  the  pointing, 
■llmi-efore,  coucorued  ouly  the  twu  walls  to  the  lotli 
and  rif^ht  of  the  cutmacc.  These,  divided  into  long 
ßtrip-like  paititioup,  wore  to  be  fdled  ft-om  tup  to 
bottom  with  eomjKJS'iiiüns.  They  are  roprcseiitations 
of  bil)lical  events.  i.Tbat  is  to  say,  the  names  of  the 

»different  pictures  are  so  called;  but  in  truth  we  are 
looking  at  groups  of  knewn  and  unknewn  Florentine 
beauties  ajid  celebrities,  men,  women,  and  their  chil- 
dren, phiced  together  just  as  clrcnmstanees  demand- 
ed, in  ihe  eostume  of  the  period,  and  in  a  manner  as 
if  that  wliich  the  picture  signified  had  oceurred  a  few 

I  days  liefere  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  or  in  one  of 
Its  ujost  well-known  houses.  We  fiJid  tins  manner 
of  conccivhig  the  sacred  writings  unhJatorically, 
usual  wherever  art  has  doTcloi>ed  itself  naturally 
^_And  \igorously.  Rembrandt  makes  Mary  sit  in  a 
Hslable,  representing  a  But^h  cow-house  of  his  time; 
while  Raphael  gives  her  accommodation  in  old  Ro- 

»man  walls,  such  as  he  daily  passed  by? 
Vasari's  work  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  for 
Floreuco    as   regards  these  paintings.      Wlien   ho 
wrote,  these  persons  were  slill  known  in  the  city, 
"We   recogniae  there  all  tlie  Turuabuoni,  from  tho 

I  oldest  members  of  tlie  family  down  to  the  yomigcst ; 
■we  find  the  Medici,  and  in  their  train  tho  learned 
fi-ionds  of  the  family.  —  Miu-silio  Fieiuo,  the  Platunic 
pliiloeophcr,  who  had  been  bi-ottght  up  by  tho  old 
Cosmo ;  Ajigelo  Poliziimo,  who  wa.s  poet,  philologistj 
.and  tutor  to  Loi-cnzo  dci  Medici's  children ;  and 
lotbcr  famous  names.    Amoni;  the  women  who  are 
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present  ut  Üie  moctiug  of  Mary  and  Elizabetb,  UienJ 
is  tho  clianniiig  Giuuvra  dci  Beiici,  at  thiit  time  tlw 
most  beautiful  wouian  in  Florence ;  around  the  bed 
of  the  holy  Aiiua  appeaj  other  Floretitme  ladies  who 
visit  the  aick  woman,  all  in  full  siato,  — oiiu  among 
them  witli  ü'uits  and  wino,  whiuh  she  brings  as 
present,   according  to  tho  custom  of  the    peri< 
Again,   in    another    rcprcHentatiou,   Dumeiiico 
painted  liimsolf  and  Iiis  brothei-s. 

Wo  thus  meet  witli  the  Mndlci  family  iu  mou} 
places.     There  is  a  picture  in  the  Camposanto  at 
Pisa,  where  tho  old  Cosmo  (or  Chosimo,  as  tlic 
Florentines  pronounce  and  write  it)  with  his  laiuily. 
and  the  same  train   of  scholai-s,  represents   King 
Nimi-od,  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel.      We  see    i 
Babylon  in  the  background ;   it  is  ünishcd  to  tliftfl 
most  accurate  architectural  details,  and  is  very  in- 
geniously composed  of  the  buildings  of  Rome  aud^ 
the  city  of  Florence.  H 

Thus  Michael  Angelo  came  at  once  into  tho  imdst 
of  a  great  work.     One  day,  when  tlic  masters  had 
gone  away,  ho  drew  the  scaffolding  with  all  that    , 
belonged  to  it,  and  with  those  working  on  it,  so  per^| 
fectly  correctly,  tliut  Dumeiiico,  when  he  saw  the    i 
paper,  exclaimed,  full  of  astonishment,  "  He  midcr^ 
stands  more  than  I  do  myself."     His  progress  soou 
ap{Hjared  so  great,  that  admiration  was  turned  into 
cnry.     Grillandajo  became  anxious.     That  jealousy 
seized  him,  which  has  appeared  on  too  many  sii 
occasions  to  excite  suqwise  iu  this  instance. 

Kichacl  Angclo  painted  his  flt-st  picture.     From' 
die  constant  iutcrcourso  of  tlie  Florentines   witl» 
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GeiTTiany,  it  was  natural  tliat  Gerraaji  pictures  and 
engravings  should  have  reached  Italy.  A  plate  of 
Martin  Schongnuor's,  roprosonting  tlie  temptation 
of  St.  ^Sjitotiy,  was  copied  and  painted  hy  Michael 
Angelo  on  an  enlarged  scale.  This  picture  is  said  to 
be  still  Qxtant  in  the  galläry  of  the  Bianconi  family 
at  Bologna.  According  to  the  report  of  otliei-s,  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  sculptor,  M.  do  Triquoti,  at 
Paris,  without  its  being  said  how  it  cainc  mto  his 
hands.*  Schougaucr's  plate  is  well  known.  Con- 
sidered as  a  composition,  it  is  at  all  events  his  most 
important  work,  and  is  desigucd  with  an  imagination 
•which  matches  the  wildest  Xethorlaiid  works  of  a 
similar  kind.  A  lin.nd  of  distorted  monsters  liavo 
carried  St.  Antony  into  tJio  air.  Wo  sec  nothing  of 
the  earth  but  a  bit  of  rocky  »tone  below,  in  the 
corner  of  tlio  picture.  Eight  devils  have  taken  the 
poor  anchorite,  and  torment  him.  One  pulls  his 
hair;  a  second  pulls  his  garment  in  front;  a  third 
seizes  the  book  hanging  from  a  pocket  buttoned  to 
his  girdle  ;  a  fourth  snatches  the  stick  from  his 
hand  ;  a  fifth  helps  the  fourth ;  the  others  pinch  and 
toazc  wherever  there  is  space  to  seize  him ;  and  at  tho 
same  time  the  strange  rabhlc  roll  and  turn  over  him, 
against  him,  and  under  him.  In  tbc  most  impossible 
writhings.  The  entire  animal  kingdom  is  ransacked 
to  compow  the  figures.  Claws,  scales,  horns,  tails, 
talons, — whatever  belongs  to  animals, — 'is  exhibited 
In  these  eight  devils.  Tlie  fishy  nature,  huwover, 
predominates ;  and,  that  he  might  not  err  here, 
^Michael  Angelo  eagerly  stxidiod  tho  goods  exposed 
•  See  Appendix,  N  to  V. 
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to  view  in  tJie  fish-innrket.  Ho  thus  accomplished 
ail  csccUciit  |iicture.  Grillaiidajo  callud  it,  lioweTcr, 
one  produced  iii  his  atelier ;  or  ho  even  uaiucd  him- 
self aa  tliö  dösigner  uf  it,  as  lie  was  authorized  to 
do  accurding  to  the  custom  of  the  time.*  On  tho 
other  hand,  however,  Michael  Angclo  now  most 
plainly  s}iowed  tliat  he  understood  more  than  ]m 
master. 

•  Grillandajo  made  his  pupils  copy  for  practice  the 
studies  which  he  had  himself  incidentally  drawn. 
Jlichael  Angelo  took  one  of  tlicbe  drawings  from  aj 
fellow  pupil;  and,  making  his  owii  thick  strokes  by: 
tlie  side  of  his  master's  lines,  he  corrected    their 
defects,  and  this  in  a  manner  to  wlücli  no  objectiou 
could  be  offered.     Grillaiuhijo  now  refused  hira  the 
plates  when  ho  asked  for  tlicin.    Tliis  also  can  he  M 
eiL«iIy  nrmlerstood.     It  was  time  that  an  end  should  " 
bo  put  to  tijo  connection ;  and  tins  occui-red  heforo 
the  expiration  of  tho  three  years  of  tho  contract,  in  M 
a  manner  whicli  could  scarcely  be  more  favorable  for 
Michael  Angclo.     He  became  acqnauitod  with  Lo- 
renzo dei  Medici,  Cosmo's  grandson,  who  about  this 
time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  Flor- 
ence, 


4. 

Florence,  considered  as  a  State,  consisted  of  an 
association  of  commercial  houses,  the  first  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Medici.  The  position  of  tlie  otiiers 
waa  subordinate.  The  goTcrjiment  of  the  city  lay 
more  securely  in  tlie  hands  of  Cosmo,  retaining  aa 

•  Bm  Appendix,  Not«  VX 
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he  still  did  tbc  appearance  of  aji  uuintcrcslod  retired 
citizcu,  titau  if  ho  Imd  nssumcd  the  positiaa  of  a 
prince,  wiüi  tho  title  uf  sovereign  of  Florence. 
Picro,  liis  son,  ruled  after  lüm.  Tliat  lie  did  so,  was 
OS  mucli  a  inattor  of  couree  as  his  inheriting  tlio 
business.  Physieally  and  mentally  a  weaker  nature, 
bcoi-mg  tlio  surname  of  the  '■  pai-alytic,"  ho  yet  re- 
mained all  his  hf»  at  Üie  head  of  tho  State ;  and, 
alU;r  his  death,  Ills  two  sons,  Lorcuzo  and  Giuliatio, 
cutcrcd  upon  tho  same  position,  —  tho  change  of 
proprietor  causing  uo  interruption  in  tlie  business 
of  tlic  house. 

At  home  the  Medici  were  plain  mercliants ;  abroad 
tUcy  assmucd  another  tone.  Cot-nio  liad  been  sent 
into  exile.  Uo  appeared  like  a  prince  in  Venieo, 
whither  he  turned  his  steps ;  tho  Floi-cutincs  soon 
observed  that  he  had  taken  Florence  away  mth  liim, 
ajid  they  fetehed  him  buck.  He  was  now  dictator; 
[but  ho  only  interfered  publicly  in  matters  which 
wero  not  affuirs  of  State.  Ho  called  together  the 
learned,  he  built  clmrehcs  and  monasteries,  he 
founded  valuable  libraries,  he  bonnd  every  ono  to 
himself  iiy  voluntary  loans.  In  political  tilings,  Ins 
friends  wcro  obliged  to  come  forward.  Wo  nood 
only  look  at  his  countenance,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted t*)  us  in  numerous  portraits  representing 
every  stage  of  life.  Eyebrows  elevated,  on  the  deli 
cately  wrinkled  In-ow,  a  long  nose  with  the  sonicwhal 
ftillcr  tip  turned  down,  a  mouth  with  the  delicate 
lips  meditatively  compressed,  a  firm,  energetic  chin, 
. —  presenting  an  apjiuarance,  on  the  whole,  in  wliich 
we  seem  to  behold  embodied  wisdom. 
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Ptero,  his  successor,  committed  errors,  but  hdd 
his  gi-üuud  against  all  aggressious,  a  proof  tliat  tbe 
party  of  the  Medici  was  strong  onoiigli  to  maintaia 
its  position  in  the  Govcriuucnt  luidct'  a  less  su|>orior 
dircctiou.  Lorenzo,  on  the  other  baud,  trod  m  the 
footsteps  of  his  grandfather,  and  raised  his  personal 
position  considerably.  The  struggles  ainidst  which 
ho  rose  were  vchcmcut  and  perilous.  Thoy  cost 
his  brother  Giullano  his  life.  They  show  what 
courage  it  required  to  staud  at  tlie  head  of  a  State 
like  Florence. 

The  death  of  Giuliano  occurred  iti  the  year  1478. 
Michael  Angelo  was  at  that  time  two  years  old,  and 
was  still  at  Seltigiiano ;  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, 
which  broke  out  with  this  murder,  cannot  therefore 
bo  the  same  as  tliat  which  he  witnessed.  Its  origin, 
however,  aiid  its  whole  course,  are  gouuhiely  Flof- 
entino ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  event  is  necessary 
to  give  an  idea  of  Loren^o^s  position  at  the  time  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  camo  into  contact  with  him. 

Cosmo  had  before  endeavored,  in  his  way,  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  powerful  families,  by 
marrying  his  grand-daughter  Bianca,  the  sister  of 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  with  Gugliehno,  the  future 
heir  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  Pazzi.  Li  this  way  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  blending  of  the  family  in- 
terests on  both  sides.  But  the  Pazzi  held  back,  and 
preserved  their  independence ;  so  that  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano,  after  they  hod  become  rulers  of  Florouce, 
were  obliged  to  consider  more  serioujsly  how  they 
might  put  an  end  to  the  threatened  rivalry.  On 
one  point  they  observed  no  discretion,  —  they  en- 
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with  JBaJous  vigilancii  to  prevent  any  otliur 
m  rising  by  its  riches  to  an  equality  with 
thcmsolvcs.  If  tho  power  of  a  family  tlircatQuod  M 
overskp  tho  limit,  they  interfered,  and  took  tlie 
chauco  of  what  might  happcu. 

Lorüiizo  managed  that  a  seiies  of  measures  tuinh 
billig  to  the  Pazzi  ishoiUd  emanate  from  the  Govcni- 
meut  of  the  city.  Tho  great,  so-culled  uoblc  houses 
had  been  eommonly  treated  with  consideration, 
though  tliis  was  not,  however,  coustitutionally  estab- 
lished :  this  consideration  was  ixow  lost  sight  of  with 
ixgai'd  to  the  Pazzi.  Aiigiy  woi-ds  escaped  the  fam- 
ily :  tho  Medici  expected  notliiug  else ;  they  stood 
upon  their  giiard,  and  observed  them. 

At  length,  however,  it  aanounted  to  tlagrant  injus- 
tice. The  wife  of  a.  Pazzi  claimed  to  inherit  th« 
property  of  her  deceased  father.  A  cousin  unlaw- 
fully kept  back  a  part  of  the  inheritance.  A  lawsuit 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  tho  wife  ;  a  fi-esh 
trial  awarded  the  ri^lit  of  possession  to  the  coupin. 
I>orcn7.o  c:;rrieil  liis  pohit,  —  lie  wislicd  that  tho 
money  should  be  divided.  Giuliano  himself  remon- 
strated at  this  injustice ;  but  the  higlier  interost 
prevailed :  Lorenzo  was  young,  passionate,  and 
courageous ;  he  tliought  himself  able  to  oppose  tho 

It  did  not  fail  to  buist  forth.  In  Florence  tho 
Pazzi  kept  quiet ;  but  in  Rome  they  began  to  forge 
their  weapons.  Like  t!ie  Medici,  and  other  Floren- 
tine houses,  they  had  a  hank  there ;  and  Francesco 
Pazzi,  who  conducted  tho  businosp,  stood  on  the  best 
terms  with  tliu  Riarii,  iJie  faniily  of  the  ruling  pope. 
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The  Medici  were  hated  bv  Sixtus  TV.,  and  were  soon 
to  fcul  tlio  weigiit  of  his  vengeaiico.  He  liad  jiist 
nominated  another  in  the  j^ace  of  the  deceased 
Arclibishop  of  Pisa,  who  was  hostilely  disposed 
towards  tlie  Sfudici,  and  wham  tlioy  in  their  tnru  prft- 
vented  from'entcrliig  upon  his  office.  It^ras  agreed 
ill  RomCj  tlmf ,  if  the  pope  was  to  luire  rest,  the  Med- 
ici must  bo  auiiiliilated  in  Florence.  Tho  RLaiii 
and  Francesco  Pazzi  devised  tho  first  plan.  Tha 
Arctibtsliop  of  Pisa  was  drawn  in,  and  afltenvarda 
tho  old  Jacopo  Pazzi,  tlie  head  of  the  family  in 
Florence,  wliose  scruples  the  pope  himself  undertook 
to  remove.  Gioranbatista  da  Moutcsocco,  tlio  com* 
inanilcr-in-chief  of  the  papal  troops,  came  to  FloiHmco 
to  settle  the  details,  —  how,  when,  and  where,  tlio 
brothers  were  to  bo  murdered ;  whether  singly,  or 
at  tlie  same  time  at  the  same  place:  after  this  he 
arranged  his  army  in  small  divisions,  so  as  to  sur- 
round tbo  city ;  nnd  the  troop»,  at  a  single  breaking 
in  oil  all  sides,  wcro  to  meet  in  Florence.  Cardinal 
RIario  brought  the  conspirators  within  the  walls  of 
thu  city,  himself  conveying  them  through  the  gates 
by  mixing  them  with  his  numerous  retinue, 

Tim  viait  of  tliis  powerful  man  was  an  event.  A 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  both  the  Medici  were 
invited.  It  was  hero  they  wcro  to  bo  put  to  dcatli. 
But,  shortly  before,  Giiiliano  sent  an  excuse.  A  res- 
olution had  now  to  be  taken  at  onco ;  for,  with  tho 
large  number  of  those  privy  to  tho  plan,  and  the  I 
punctual  preconcerting  of  ail  the  other  measures, 
tho  shortest  delay  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  good 
cause.    It,  was  decided,  that  tlie  cardinal  should  read 
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m  the  cathedral  on  lliö  raorntng  of  llio  day 

lo^v^ng.     TUc  brotlicrs  woxilJ  be  oWiged  tu  appear 

out  of  courtesy,  and  this  wouhl  he  the  opportunity 

for  stabbing  thorn.     Giovaiihatigta  Pazzi  was  to  tako 

Lorenzo ;  Froncosco  Pozzi,  Gitüiauo. 

Wlieu  all  WHS  sutüöd,  GicivanhatistL  declared  sud- 
denly that  ho  could  not  cxocutc  murder  in  sacred 
rpkces.  Two  others  woro  now  appointed  instead  of 
liim,  — the  one  a  priest,  who  was  instructing  a  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Jacopo  Pazzi's  in  Latin.  This  scoes- 
Bion  of  Giovaubatista'p  was  tho  be^uniu^  of  tho 
failure,  says  Macliiavclli ;  for,  if  ever  courageous 
firmuess  is  iudispeüsahlü,  it  is  on  such  occasions, 
ExperiencH,  he  says,  further  fceaclies,  that  oven  tlioso 
who  arc  accustomed  to  anus  and  blood  loso  Üieir 

I 'courage  in  sucli  a  ciinilict  as  this. 
The  signal  for  the  moment  at  which  tho  conspira- 
tors were  to  strike,  was  given  by  the  bell,  while  mass 
was  being  road.  At  tlic  samo  moment,  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  with  liis  men  was  to  storm  the  palace 
of  tho  8igniory.  TIuis,  at  one  blow,  tlicy  were  to 
effect  the  subversion  of  every  thing,  and  to  have  the 

I  power  in  their  own  hands. 
Tlio  brotlicrs  vagiujly  surmised,  that  something 
was  designed  against  them;  but  hi  tliis  instance  they 
proceeded  unsuspectingly.  Lorenzo  camo  first; 
Oiuliano  remained  awiiy :  one  of  tho  Pnzzi  ran  to 
fetch  him,  and  arm-in-arm  they  entered  the  Churcli 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  Tho  conspirators  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  and  awaitod  the  hell, 
while  the  words  of  tlio  mass  floated  through  tho  vast 
^dusky  dome,  ovor  the  silent  multitud«. 
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Tlie  ItcU  citimod,  and  Ginliano  received  the  first 
thrust  in  his  bosom.  He  sprang  up,  staggered  a  few 
steps  forward,  and  fell  tn  the  ground.  Francesco 
Pazzi  foil  furiously  upon  him,  and  lacerated  him  su 
juadly  with  his  dagger,  thrust  upon  thrust,  tliat,  not 
diBtingiii>!lnng  lus  own  limbs  from  those  of  his  deadly 
enemy,  he  gave  himself  a  dauj:rcrous  wound.  M 

Meanwhile,  howevcrj  Ijorenzo  InuJ  kept  his  ground" 
better.  Tlie  dagger  had  struck  his  uock ;  he  stood 
hack,  and  defended  himself.  Tho  conspirators  were 
startled ;  his  friends  recovered  themselves ;  they 
surrounded  him,  and  carried  him  to  tlic  sacristy, 
against  the  doors  of  whicli  Francesco,  who  had  at 
length  left  Ginliano  lying  in  his  hlood,  sturmcd  vritli 
liis  comitfiiiions.  A  fearful  tunuiit  tilled  tho  church. 
The  cardinal  stood  at  the  altar:  liis  ecclesiastics 
Hurrnmided  and  protected  him ;  for  the  rage  of  tlie 
people,  as  they  begun  to  imderstand  matters, , 
now  turned  against  him. 

In  the  mcauwlnlc,  tho  Archbishop  of  Visa. 
marched  to  the  palace.  The  Signiory,  who  live 
there  as  hmg  a»  their  oHicc  lasts,  and  might  on  no 
condition  leave  it,  were  just  sitting  at  breakfast. 
Tlie  surprise  was  complete  ;  hut  it  was  met  with  self- 
posse  ?sion*  Combined  with  tho  armed  servants  of 
the  palace,  they  forced  back  the  hostile  bands,  who 
had  ah-cady  followed  the  archbishop  up  the  steps; 
while  those  who  were  above  were  cut  down,  or 
tlwown  from  the  windows  on  the  square  below. 
OiJC  of  tlie  Pazzi,  however,  and  the  archhiwhop  him- 
self, Uicy  executed  on  the  spot.  Tl^cy  threw  a  noose 
round  the  neck  of  each,  and  hung  thera  out  against 
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)  window,  lietweeu  heaven  and  earth :  wliHe  the 

it  lay  on  the  pavciueut  below  with  broken  limbs. 
Still,  howovor,  tKo  conspirators  remained  iti  tho 
gronnd-floor  of  the  palace,  where  they  Imd  barri- 
caded themselves.  Above,  tbo  Sigiiiory  sounded 
tho  alarm-lwll ;  from  every  street  armed  citizen!« 
Btroamcd  towards  the  square. 

In  tho  cathedral,  tho  sacripty  was  uot  to  be  gained 
hy  force.  Tlie  metal  doors  with  which  it  was  fur- 
nished afforded  good  resistance,  Tlio  adherents  of 
tho  Medici  poured  in  from  without ;  but  Francesco 
Pazzi  did  not  loso  courage.  Tlie  thrust  whicli  he 
had  given  himself  in  the  leg  was  so  deep  that  bis 
strength  left  hira.  He  still  attempted  to  mount 
bis  horse,  in  order  that,  riding  through  the  streets, 
he  might,  a&  had  been  preconcerted,  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  revolt ;  but  ho  could  do  so  no  longer.  Ho 
crawled  miserably  home,  and  begged  the  old  Jacopo 
to  undertake  the  ride  for  him.  He  sfill  had  no  idea 
of  «*at  was  going  on  in  the  palace  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; besides,  assistance  from  \rithout  was  to 
appear  speedily.  Jacopo,  old  and  infirm,  appeared 
on  the  square  with  a  hundred  armed  horsoracu ;  but 
it  was  already  occupied  by  armed  citizens,  none  of 
whom  would  listen  to  him.  Ho  saw  tho  two  corpses 
hanging  from  tho  window  above.  So  he  marched 
from  the  city  witli  his  men,  and  turned  to^vards  the 
Romagna.  Others,  too,  iruccecdcd  in  getting  away. 
Francesco  lay  on  his  couch,  and  awaited  his  fate. 

This  soon  overtook  him.  Lorenzo,  led  by  armed 
citizens,  liad  arrived  at  Ins  liouse:  the  palace  of 
the  Government  had  been  emptied  of  traitors  ;  th« 
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name  of  Medici  was  [troclaimed  everywliero ;  and 
the  broken  limbs  of  tlieir  fues  were  carried  bj  the 
people  through  tbc  stnjeUt,  imfMilud  on  pikos.  Thfi 
palace  of  the  Pazzi  was  the  object  of  general  fiuy. 
They  turo  forth  Francesco,  dragged  him  to  the 
palace  of  tha  Goveniinent,  and  hung  him  by  the  sido 
of  tho  two  otlicrs.  Not  a  sound  escaped  him  by  the 
way ;  ho  replied  to  no  question ;  he  only  at  times 
fflglied  deeply.  Tims  lie  was  put  to  death,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Pozzi  was  plundered.  And  then,  when, 
vengeance  was  accomplished,  there  was  no  Floren-' 
tine  citlzeu  who  did  not  ap|iear  before  Lorenzo  in 
arms,  or  in  his  best  estate,  to  place  himself  with  his 
life  and  property  at  his  disposal.  Tho  old  Jacopo 
also  returned  to  the  city;  ho  had  been  pursued, and 
Oftptardd  in  tho  mountains.  He,  as  well  as  another 
Pazzi,  who  had  remained  tjiiictly  at  liis  villa,  were 
condemned  and  executed  within  four  days.  But  all 
this  sattsiied  not  the  rago  of  the  people.  They  tore 
Jacopo  out  of  the  family  vault,  placed  a  rojK^  r^ud 
liip  neck,  and  dragged  the  body  to  tho  Aa'uo,  into 
wiiich  he  was  thrown  where  the  atronra  waa  deepest 

Lorenzo  was  now  alone ;  but  his  position  wi 
regard  to  the  people  was  no  long:er  the  same.  Tlifr 
people  felt  moi-o  deeply  than  before  liow  completely 
their  destiny  was  entwined  i\-ith  that  of  the  Medici. 
The  wars  with  tlie  pope  and  with  N.iplos,  which  now 
ensued,  contribiitod  to  make  Lorenzo's  now  position 
a  lasting  one.  His  destruction  was  imminent ;  but 
he  was  saved  by  one  of  llio  most  spirited  adventure?. 
With  no  guarantee  of  personal  security,  he  repaired 
by  sliip  to  Naples,  into  the  power  of  liis  encmlc«^ 
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His  appearance  hci-c,  liis  wisdom,  —  especially,  how- 
ever, iiis  money,  —  made  him  work  wouders.  He 
went  as  a  lost  man,  wlio  imprudontly  advances  to 
dcf^tniction ;  he  canic  back  in  tnumpli  us  a  friend 
of  the  king,  who  soou  also  reconciled  him.  with  the 
pope.  Tliis  luttter  was  llie  most  furious  of  his  ene- 
mies. It  wos  not  because  the  murderous  desigu 
had  been  supported  by  himself.  Ho  hnd  only  in 
view  the  insult  iiiilictcd  on  him  by  the  lianging  of 
the  ai'chbishop,  and  the  thwarting  of  his  plans. 
Cliaractcristic,  liowcver,  of  t!ie  time  is  the  deelaror 
tion  of  the  Florentine  clergy,  who  publicly  declared, 
in  the  plainest  words,  that  they  despised  his  anath- 
emas, and  tliat  the  pope  was  a  conspirator  like 
the  rest.  Ilowevcr,  all  tliis  bitter  animosity  turned 
into  kindness  and  pardoning  friendship;  and  the 
H  llcdiei  came  forth  from  tlic  plots  to  which  he  was  to 
^  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  as  tlie  most  distinguished 

prince  in  Italy. 

K     Lorenzo  well  imdcrstood  the  art  of  makuig  him- 

eelf  popular.     It  is  true,  since  1678  he  had  a  kind 

of  body-guard  in  the  palace.     His  wife,  too,  was  an 

Tsini,  bclouging  to  the  proudest  nobles  in  Italy, 

who  imagined  themselves  no  less  than  kings  and 

emperors;  yet  he  went  almiit  the  city  as  one  of  hi? 

fellow-citizens.    When  there  was  any  public  festivity, 

he  had  either  arranged  it,  or  had  the  greatest  share 

1  it.     He  mhigled  in  the  throng,  and  was  accessible 

all.     He  wrote  verses  to  the  girls,  who  sang  them 

in  their  dances  in  the  j-ublic  squares,  at  tlie  spring 

festival  in  tlie  month  of  May.      Kvcry  child  knew 

him;  whoever  desired  it,  lie  helped  by  deed  and 
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counsel.  But  he  shono  brightest  in  the  eyos  of  flje 
yoiuig,  when  lie  arranged  tliose  fplondid  carnival 
proccssious,  for  which  he  himself  wrote  tho  songs. 
He  spared  no  expense  on  such  occasions  ;  and  only 
a  few,  who  kept  it  secret,  knew  tl»at  in  doing  so  he 
used  tho  public  money.  Hitherto  the  Medici  liad 
defrayed  tlieir  exjicnsos  out  of  tlieir  own  proper^; 
Lorenzo  began  to  limit  tlic  business  of  Uie  fuiu,  and  _ 
to  obtain  means  in  another  manner.  f 

It  was  on  occasion  of  one  sudi  carnival  pageant, 
that  Fmnccsco  Granacci,  a  noble,  clever  youth,  pos- 
sessing rL'markable  talent  for  such  tbltigs,  insinuated 
hiraself  into  Lorenzo's  favor.  TIio  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Paulus  ^^milius  was  being  represented. 
Imitations  of  Roman  triumjths  were  a  favorite  form 
of  public  pageant.  Granacci  soon  found  opportu- 
nity to  avail  tilniself  of  tins  kindly  feeling  both  for 
lümself  and  Michael  Angcto.  He  obtained  access 
to  the  gardens  of  San  Marco,  where  the  art- 
treasures  of  the  Medici  wero  placed. 

Lorenzo  had  here  a  number  of  yoimg  people, 
especially  such  as  were  of  good  family,  instructed 
in  art.  Tlic  old  sculptor,  Bcrtoldo,  Donatello's 
pupil,  directed  the  stinJies.  Tho  works  of  sculp- 
ture were  arranged  in  tlio  gardens,  and  in  buildings 
fitted  for  them  were  hung  pictures  and  cartoons  of  ■ 
the  first  Florcntiiio  masters.  Every  foreign  work  ^ 
that  could  influence  the  improvement  of  young 
artists  was  placed  there,  and  talent  was  soon  devel- 
oped under  this  favorable  iuuucnce.  Michael  An- 
gele was  now  introduced  by  Granacci  to  tho  gardens 
of  Sau  Marco. 
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0  siglit  of  tlio  statues  which  her'foimd  hero 
gave  a  new  dit'cctiou  to  his  tlioughta.  A^  he-  had 
beforo,  for  Ghu-Iaiidajo's  sake,  neglected  Sülipol/  so 
now  for  the  sako  of  tho  statues  lio  slightei^« 
atelier  of  Ghirlaiidajo.  Lorenzo  was  at  that  tuatf. 
preparl]ig  marble  works  in  liis  garden  for  thtf 
building  of  a  libraiy,  iii  which  tlic  collection  of 
boolvs  bcgiui  by  "Cosmo  was  to  be  placed,  and  the 
complbUon  of  which  subsequently  Michael  Augelo 
himscli'  directed.  He  now  got  upon  f'rieudly  terms 
with,  tho  stoue-masoiis.  Ho  obtained  from  them  a 
piece  of  niarhlu,  and  the  nccessriry  instruments,  and 
began  to  copy  oS'-hand  tho  antique  mask  of  a  faun 
which  he  met  mtU,  as  an  oraamcut  in  t!io  garden. 
At  the  same  tirao  ho  did  not  entirely  adhcro  to  the 
original ;  for  ho  gave  his  work  a  widely  opened 
moutli,  in  which  tiio  teeth  coidd  bo  soon. 

This  work  caught  the  attention  of  Loreiizo,  who 
was   wont   to   have  an  eye  on  tlihigs  himself,  and 

ited  tho  workmen  iu  the  garden.  He  praised 
Michael  Angelo  ;  hut  ho  jestingly  remarked,  "  You 
have  made  your  faun  su  old,  and  yet  you  have  left 
him  all  his  teeth ;  you  should  have  known,  that,  at 
such  an  advanced  ago,  there  are  generally  some 
wauthtg." 

When  the  prince  retumod  tho  next  timo,  ho  found 
a  gap  in  the  month  of  the  old  msui,  whicli  was  so 
skilfully  done,  that  no  üuishcd  master  could  have 
managed  it  better.     Ho  uow  took  tho  matter  mor« 
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seriously,  and.  ordered  Michael  Aiigclo  to  tell  his 
iktlicr  that  Uc  .wished  to  sec  him. 

Ludovicu  ßiioimrgtti  would  not  appear  upon  this 
oi-dcr. .  The  afikir  wiüi  the  jmiiithig  had  come  hard 
upon  Uim-;  but  that  Ids  son  sboutd  uow  bo  a  stoue* 
ina^sCm'^äO,  seemed  tu  liiin  Loo  much.  Francesco  ■ 
mtLjiacci,  who  hud  helped  m  the  Erst  instance, 
tempted  to  rocoucilo  liim  now  also,  und  prevailed 
«o  far  as  to  induce  him  to  set  out  to  see  Lorenzo. 
Michael  Aiigelo's  fatlier  ivas  a  straightfonvard,  hoa- 
ost  nature,  —  a  man  who  adhered  to  uld-«stablished 
uotious,  — "  uomo  rcligioso  e  buono,  e  piuttuäto 
d'auticlii  costumi,  che  no,"  says  Condiri.  Any  tldug 
out  of  the  way  was  with  diflicnUy  made  plausible  to 
him,  bclbro  he  gave  up  Ids  distrust  of  it.  Tlius  ho 
now  lamented,  that  11^7  had  led  his  sou  into  all 
&orts  oi'  errors ;  and  he  wout  to  the  palace  with  the 
intention  of  agreeing  to  nothing. 

Lorenzo's  amiability,  however,  soon  disposud  him 
to  feci  differently,  and  induced  liim  to  make  avowals, 
on   which   he   had  certainly  not  tliought  at  home. 
Kot  only  his  son  Michael  Angelo,  but  he  himself, 
and  all  his  family,  wero,  witli  their  life  and  property, 
at  tliQ  service  of  Ins  llaguificenco.     Medici  inquired 
after  his  c ire imi stances,  and  what  busuiess  he  carried 
on.     "I  have  ucver  Ibllawcd  any  busmess,"  said  hQ;f 
'*  but  I  live  upon  the  small  income  of  the  possessions  ^ 
left  me  by  my  aucestoi-s.     These  I  endeavor  to  kee]) 
in  order,  and,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  improve  them."  ■ 
"  Well,"  replied  Lorenzo, "  look  ai-omid  you ;  and,  if 
I  can  do  any  thing  for  yon,  only  apply  to  mc :  what- 
ever is  in  my  power  shall  bo  done."  , 
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Tlio  matter  was  sottle(l.  Ludovico  presented  hint 
Belf,  after  some  time,  ftith  a  request  for  a  vacaut 
post  iu  tliG  custom-hüuse,  which  broaght  iu  eight 
crowns  per  month,  Lorenzo,  wlio  had  tjxpocted  very 
diSbrout  demands,  is  said  to  liavc  luut^lutigly  clapped 
Uiin  on  the  shoulder,  snying,  "  You  will  bo  all  youi- 
UJtj  u  jKior  man,  Ludovico."  Ho  gave  liim  the 
eppüiiitmeat.  Michael  Augelo,  however,  he  liad.  at 
ODCÖ  tnkan  hito  his  paUicu,  had  assigned  him  a  roomj 
,  provided  hiui  witli  new  apparel,  and  settled  upon  hioa 
jmouthlj  five  ducats  pockctrmouoy.  Every  day  there 
'Was  a  public  entertainment  at  the  Medici's :  Lorenzo 
sat  at  the  head;  whoever  was  first  tliere,  sat  next 
liim,  without  regard  to  rauk  and  rrehcs.  Thus  it 
was  that  Michael  Angclo  had  ofteuer  the  place  of 
honor  than  even  Üie  sons  of  the  house, — all  of 
whom,  however,  loved  him,  aiid  regarded  him  kindly. 
Lorenzo  did  not  rest  here.  lie  often  sent  for 
Michael  Aiigolo,  looked  over  with  him  the  cut  stones, 
coins,  and  other  vjiluaUo  things,  of  whicli  the  palaco 
was  full,  and  heard  hia  judgment.  Or  Poliziauo 
couversed  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity.  By  his  advice,  Michael  Angelo 
executed  the  battle  of  Hercules  with  the  centaurs, — 
a  work  which  astonished  every  one,  and  for  which 
PoUziajio  gave  him  the  marble.  It  is  a  bas-reUef. 
Michael  AngcIo  never  would  give  it  away,  and  took 
pleasure  in  it  even  in  his  old  age.  It  is  to  bo  seen 
at  the  present  day  in  the  palace  of  the  Btionarotti 
laiiuly ;  the  faun's  head  is  in  tlio  gallery  dcgli  UfTici. 
Bert<:)ldo,  on  the  olln'f  hand,  inclined  him  to 
[Ponatello,  aud  iustruetod  him  iu  casthig  in  bronza 
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Michael  Angnlo  executed  a  Madonna  in  tbc  maiuief 
of  Ulis  master,  wUumi  iiatiirö  attracted  Ulm  just  as 
much  as  his  wurks.  He  drew,  besides,  with  Burtuldo^s  i 
other  pupils,  after  Masaccio  in  tliü  Bruiicucci  chu|icl, 
whero  FUippiuo  Lippi  had  just  finished  the  lail 
painting  required.  GrauaccI  is  hero  introduced  ufl 
a  naked  boy ;  Filippiuo's  portrait,  Botticelli's,  who  " 
was  bis  master,  PoUajuolo's,  and  tlic  likenesses  of 
otlier  men  of  celebrity,  or  well  know»  ia  the  city,  are 
to  be  found  tlicro.  In  this  manner  of  introducing 
himself  and  his  friend«  into  the  pictures,  tlio  artist's 
power  of  characterizing  became  a  part  of  tlie  art; 
and  the  feeling  tliat  a  great  and  evor-renewing  com- 
munity went  on  working  in  this  way  wiUi  uU  their 
energies,  streugtbcued  itself  ui  tlie  minds  of  the 
aspiring. 

Notliing  at  that  time  was  despised  which  advanced' 
art  itself.    Every  brancli  of  art  developed  itself  froely j 
by  the  side  of  atiotlier.     Ancient  and  modern  th 
alike  afforded  models.     The  most  careful  study  of 
nature  was  carried  on  hesldcs,  making  tlie  feeling  for 
the  living  over  triumph  over  tho  dcsu-e  for  lifclcssj 
imitition,   which   in   later  times   has  unhappily  so» 
completely  gained  the  ascendency.     In  these  studios,! 
as  thoy  were  at  that  time  pursued  in  Florence  andef  ] 
Lorenzo's    personal    influence,   we   have   the    mos 
beautiful  example  of  an  art-school  before  us,  and] 
perhaps  tlie  only  one  we  are  justified  in  asserting  hasj 
borne  good  and  rich  fruit.     There  ia  no  other  kindi 
of  wholesome  influence  upon  art  on  the  jart  of  ti 
prince  :  for  art  is  always  lowered  if  princes  attempt 
to  raise  it  finim  exteriLal  motives,  and  not  from  the 
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noblest  yearnings  of  Üioir  own  soxil.     I^renzo's  ex- 
ample ßliows,  tbat  thü  resources  lie  espemleil  wore 
the  least  of  the  powers  at  work.    It  required,  besides, 
tliat  Mudici  himself  should  bo  tlius  deeply  initiated 
^iii  clayfdcal  studies  ;  tbat  he  slioidd  select  the  youths 
Hlrith  his  owu  eye ;  tliat  ho  should  hiiusclf  have  tho 
gnjiitost  delight  in  the  culhictions  whidi  he  placed  at 
^  their  disposal,     lie  appointed  the  teachei-s;    he  fol 
^howed  the  progress,  ho  discovered  tho  brilliant  future 
Hill  the  G.ret  attempts  of  tho  beginner.    He  offered  the 
^youiig  people  iu  Ids  palace,  intercourse  witU  tlio  first 
minds  of  Itsdy,  —  for  all  streamed  to  Florence;  and 
Hklic  house  of  the  Medici  was  not  only  the  place  li'om 
wheuee  the  finest  threads  of  policy  wore  spun  on  all 
sides,  but  religious  moveraunts,  pliilosopliical  studies, 
■poetry,  and  philology  turned  tliitlier  to  receive  the 
bias  of  his  niind.     Wliatuver  gi'cat  things  happened 

»in  the  world  were  known,  discussed,  and  estimated 
there.  Wlmt  was  indifTcrcut  was  crushed  under  the 
abuudauce  of  what  was  cxeellciit.     Exccllenco  itself 

»was  not  blindly  accepted,  according  to  outward  signs ; 
but  it  was  tested  by  luiderstaudiug  before  it  was 
admired.     Stii-rmg  social  life  mingled  imintcrrupt' 

■edly  with  the  most  serious  tasks;  and,  as  a  wholo- 
bome   contrast  to   tho  sweetness  of  this   existence, 
cnrac  tho  keen  critical  judgment  of  tlie  Morentiuo 
public,  who  allowed  themselves  neither  to  be  deceived 
nor  bribed  in  matters  of  culture. 
^B    This  state  of  society  was  only  to  be  met  ivith  in 
Hf'lnri^iic«;,  and  chained  the  Floroutincs  to  their  native 
^cily,   where   alone   they   foxind    tho    tnie,    helpful 
recognition  of  their  own  refined  minds.     Nowhere 
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were  such  fivW  thiufp>  stud,  but  nowhere  such  noble 
ones.  Tho  artbcs  often  saw  themselves  wronged, 
cut  off  in  their  payment  with  pitiful  niggardliness, 
pui'sued  with  bitter  words  and  nicknames,  but  ever, 
uotwithstanding,  understood  and  appreciated  with 
Üiat  true  justice,  even  In  their  most  extraordinary 
woi'ks,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  gladly  reliu- 
quishcd  all  tlie  rest.  What  is  an  artist  without  a 
public  whom  ha  feels  worthy  of  him  ?  Donatello, 
when  in  I'udua,  where  tliey  ovorwhulmcd  hiua  with 
flattery,  longed  to  ho  back  in  his  native  city.  There, 
indeed,  as  he  said,  llicy  ever  fouiid  something  in 
his  works  to  blame ;  but  tliey  incited  him  aliio  to 
renewed  efforts,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  higher,^ 
more  glorious  perfection.  He  who  allowed  himself  fl 
rest  in  Floreuco  stei)|>od  into  tho  Ixickgromid. 
Those  artists,  to  whom  the  gaining  of  tlmir  daily 
bread  was  not  the  immediate  ground  for  work,  were 
«tmnilated  by  ambition  ;  tliose,  however,  to  whom 
tlie  pay  was  a  matter  of  imiiortance,  were  obliged 
to  strain  every  power,  because  the  competition  was 
so  groat.  "  Li  the  air  of  Florence,"  says  Vasari, 
*'  there  lies  an  immense  stimiUus  to  aspire  after 
fame  and  honor.  No  one  desires  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  rest ;  every  one  aims  higlicr.  Each 
man  says  to  himself.  Are  you  not  as  good  as  any  M 
other  ?  Can  you  not  achieve  just  as  much  and  ■ 
more  ?  He  who  wishes  to  go  on  subsisthig  comforta- 
bly by  the  arts  which  he  has  learned,  must  not  J 
remain  in  Florence.  Florence  is  like  time,  wliich  , 
creates  things,  and  again  desti-ovs  tliem  when  it  haa 
completed  them." 
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I  belioTe,  if  it  is  ever  pennissible  to  form  a 
romiLutic  iJca  of  things,  we  may  do  so  in  consider- 
iiig  the  Florcutino  society  of  Üiat  period.  The  arts, 
wJiich  with  us  ever  give  a  finer  relisli  to  life,  with- 

»out  being  a  rctuurec  at  all  times,  formed  there  sueh 
H  necessary  ingredient,  that  tliey  were  like  the  indis- 
pensable salt  to  food.  Not  ouly  were  poems  written, 
bxit  the  songs  composed  were  sung;  dancing,  ridiwg, 
tennis,  were  daily  enjoyments  ;  and  conversation,  in 
which  the  choicest  language  was  employed,  appeared 
just  as  welcome  as  a  refreshing  bath  or  a  repast 
Tliat  which,  however,  must  liave  enhanced  tliis  life, 
especially  as  regards  Michael  Angelo,  is  a  peculiarity 
among  the  Komanic  nations,  which  the  Germanic 
lack.  Tliat  awkward  manner,  wliich  makes  our 
German  youth  silent  or  heavy  when  they  meet  with 
tlieir  elders,  is  not  known  among  the  Italians. 
Young  people  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years 
old,  who  in  Germany  cannot  overcome  the  discom- 
fort with  which  they  regard  themselves,  standing 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  witli  no  defined 
position,  in  Italy  are  free  from  such  embarrassing 
feelings,  and  conduct  themselves  with  ease  towoi'ds 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Thus  Michael  Angelo,  at  that  ago  in  which  the 
pliant  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  imprni^sions,  received  an  education  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  acquired  at  a  more  fortu- 
nate period.  Soon,  however,  those  storms  appear, 
tlie  traces  (»f  which  are  as  discernible  in  his  cliarao- 
tcr  as  were  the  brighter  influences  of  those  early 
sunny  days.     For  Lorenzo's  end  was  nearer  than 
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anj  one  anticipated;  and  the  changes  which  had 
already  begun  in  tlie  latter  period  of  his  nde, 
developed  themselves  more  and  more  rapidly  into  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  existmg  state  of  things. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 


I 

I 


1494— 1496. 

ßaronaroU  —  I-orenzo'a  DeaÜi  — Change  of  Things  in  Florenc«— 
Irruption  of  Uie  French  into  lUx^y  —  Mictiai;)  Angclo'a  Plight 
to  Venicp  —  Eicpufsion  of  (he  Moilici  —  Mithrtül  Angel«  in 
Bnißgnn — Tiie  New  KcpuhHc  in  Florence  unclor  Savonnrnla  — 
Mlcliiiel  Angelo'«  lleturn  —  Tlw  Marble  Cupid — Jouraey  to 
Itonae. 


SINCE  the  nrarder  of  Giulituio,  tho  old  joyful 
feeling,  wliicli  had  once  prevailed  at  tlie  Med- 
icean  court,  had  never  rctwrned.  Tlio  feasts  of 
Carrcggi  "were  past,  when  tlicy  wrote  poems,  made 
music,  and  studied  philosophy  under  the  shade  of 
the  laurels ;  when  Uicy  had  bauiülied  every  tliought 
of  the  future  with  tliat  carelcssnoss  wliich  is  so 
necessary  to  tlie  youthful,  genial  cnjoynieiit  of  life. 
And,  as  a  change  had  passed  over  the  Medici,  it  was 
so  also  in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines  themselves. 
For  a  while,  the  clouds  ohscured  not  the  sun ;  but 
it  was  felt  by  all,  tliat  the  clouds  M-cro  rishig. 

Two  things  were  a  matter  of  course,  if  wo  con- 
sider the  position  of  llie  State :  in  the  first  place, 
the  more  Lorenzo  was  forced  into  a  princely  position 
he  mere  power  of  circumstances,  the  more  must 
nobles  uf  equal  birth  witli  him  have  feared  to 
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fell  into  subjection,  —  such  noUcs  as  tho  Strozzi, 
Südcriüi,  Cappoiii,  and  a  whole  series  of  the  must 
powerful  families;  ia  the  second  place,  Lorenzo 
himself,  looking  for  opiwsitioü  from  this  quarter  asi 
a  natmal  result,  no  doubt  endeavored  tho  moi-ej 
fikilfully  to  maiutaiu  the  appearance  of  indUforeace, 
;in<l  thus  to  hold  the  comniuii  people  more  ßnnljr  onj 
his  side.  Hence  tlio?e  constant  publie  amiiscmetit^j 
and  tho  affability  dipplayed  at  them.  It  niiglit  almost 
be  di£]nited,  whetlior  it  lay  iu  his  hitentiou  to  make 
hhuself  abs(  lute  master  of  the  city.  We  know  how 
impressively  he  recorameaded  his  sou  never  to 
forget  that  he  was  uoUiing  but  tlie  Hrst  clLizon  of 
the  city.  But  granted  that  Lorenzo  had  perceived 
the  dangers  wliich  aecompauied  an  outwai'd  eleva- 
tion of  liis  family  to  the  rank  of  princes,  and  wished 
to  defer  tlio  moment  at  which  It  would  come  to  this, 
—  that  it  would  some  day  come  to  this  was  evident 
to  him,  and  to  every  one  who  knew  the  cipciun- 
etttiiecs  more  closely,  —  fiuaiicial  affairs  compelled 
the  Medici  to  demand  the  money  of  the  State  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  plans.  Tliia  noccssily 
became  hiercasingty  ui'gent.  It  was  thia  tliat  must 
have  led  to  tyranny. 

HcrCj  therefore,  a  collision  threatened.  Tho  Flor- 
entuics  wore  too  good  mercliants  not  to  considor  the 
case  before  them,  and  to  calculate  upon  the  end. 
Tliey  were  ouly  at  fii'st  paths  whicli  might  lead  to 
danger;  the  men  were  needed  who  wore  to  ui^ 
and  to  guide  tlie  contest.  The  onlinary  feeling  of 
the  public  did  not  yet  suffer  from  these  [wssibilities. 
Another  power,  on  the  contrary,  roso  in  the  citj, 
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vitli  a  moro  dangerous  aiid  moi-o  convulsing  influ- 

»euco ;  aiid  here,  too,  was  a  man  who  possessed  a 
powerful  nature  to  put  into  execution  the  thouglits 
•U'hich  had  first  originated  in  his  mind.     This  man 
is  Gu-olaino  SavonJirola:  his  idea  was  total  reform, 
politically  and  morally,  for  the  good  of  the  freedom 
Kof  Florence;  and  events  favored  him. 
^r      Savonarola  was  a  native  of  Ferrara.     He  cama  to 
V  ^''^oi'^iii^'^  i"  tJiG  same  year  in  which  Michael  Angclo 
was  admitted   by  Lorenzo  into  tiie  palace  of  the 
Medici.      He  was  thu-ty-seveu  years  old,  and  had 
heen  before  fur  a  short  time  in  the  city ;  Init  his 
eerrnons  bad  then  met  with  little  success.     Ho  now 
apftearcd  as  a  niatnre  man,  and  began  immediately 

I  to  come  forward  m  that  spLiit  whicb  he  preserved 
Btoadily  to  the  last.  He  had  fostered  his  convic- 
tions as  a  child ;  and,  up  to  his  death,  he  never  once 
BCted  contrary  to  them,  or  lost  siglit  of  them. 
We  might  call  this  delicate,  retired  character, 
resting  only  on  itself,  and  woven  as  out  of  iron 
threatls,  an  incarnate  idea ;  for  the  will  which 
animated  1dm,  wliicli  UJ'god  Inm  fonvards,  and 
eustainod  him,  is  bo  plainly  to  be  percoivcd  in  all 

»his 'acfions,  that  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous 
Imt  one-sided  power  has  sometliing  awful  in  it. 
"We  men  live  in  a  certain  indistinctness  which  is 
necessary  to  us.  Goethe  calls  it  ohtuscness  in 
himself.  The  passhig  time  robs  us  of  thouglits;  the 
coming  time  supplies  us  with  new  ones :  wo  can 
jieithep  retain  those,  nor  resist  these.  Wo  pass 
from  one  to  the  other:  carried  now  riglit,  now  left 
iu  our  course,  wo  fancy  we  have  done  much  if  we 
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at  leiuit  occasionally  iiw  tl»e  nidder,  —  if  we 
ourselves,  Ol»  tlic  whole,  IVom  going  back 
Tliis  man,  however,  cuts  throujrh  llic  hozj^  soa  of 
life  like  a  vessel  wliicli  caii  do  witliout  sail  and 
favorable  winds,  which  Uio  stomis  cannot  mislead, 
possessing  in  itself  the  power  wliich  ccimea  it  foi"^ 
wards,  straiglit  on,  deviating  not  an  incli  from  the 
line  winch  it  intended  to  keep  from  the  firsL  At 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  flees  by  aiglit 
from  the  paternal  house  to  enU;r  a  cloister.  Hs 
leaves  a  letter  behind  him,  which  expresses  the  calm 
reflection  of  a  mind  thoroiif?Idy  settled  in  itself. 
He  rather  instnicts  his  father  tliai;  jus-tifies  himself. 
He  requests  liim  to  comfort  his  mother,  and  to  taka 
care  of  the  education  of  lug  i>rothors. 

Savonarolft^s  leading  idea  was  the  doctrine  of  tb» 
chastisement  wliich  was  inimediafely  to  overtake 
corriiptiid  Italy,  in  oi'dcr  that  liis  country  might 
eventually  enjoy  a  higher  state  of  prospciity.  Tlie 
world  seemed  to  liim  to  be  hastening  with  great 
strides  towards  the  cud.  Savonarola  saw  heathenisli 
doings  everywhere,  —  the  popo  and  the  cardmals  at 
the  head.  The  punishment  of  these  ahorainations 
could  not  long  delay ;  the  racastirc  was  full.  Tims 
lie  thought ;  and,  wherever  he  looked,  this  feeling  of 
his  heart,  which  sought  expression  in  words,  was 
ooufirmed  by  what  happened. 

It  is  true,  the  moral  condition  of  the  country 
seems  to  our  judgment  insulTerable.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi  does  not  stand  out  conspicuously  as  an 
especial  case;  hut  every  tiling  that  occurred  was 
fashioned  after  the  same  model.    There  was  no  man 
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^ortance  at  that  time,  ivliosc  death  did  not  giro 
rise  to  a  rumor  of  poisoning.  In  reading  tho  his- 
torians of  the  day,  we  Und  that  this  cause  is  ever 
iuvoluiitarily  supposed  as  the  first  and  most  natural. 
No  stain  was  attached  to  illcgitlnaate  children  j 
whether  Üie  mother  was  a  maiden  or  a  wife,  scarcely 
a  dificrcnce  was  made  between  them  and  the  loj^it- 
imnto  offspring.  Tliis  is  one  of  tho  things  whicli 
Comraines  considers  worth  notice,  wlien  lie  expresses 
1x13  sentiments  with  regard  to  Italy.  Deceit  was 
cspected  everywhere,  and  tho  deceiver  alone  was  de- 
ttpi&ed  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  circnmvonted. 
Cowardice  was  only  a  crime,  when,  united  with  too 
little  cmming,  it  missed  its  aim.  Ho  was  called  wise 
who  gave  no  credence  even  to  tlie  most  true-hearted 
assurances. 

Tlioro  was  no  such  thing  as  what  we  call,  in  our 
owu  sense,  shame  of  the  verdict  of  pubhc  opinion. 
One  example  vdll  show  how  men  lived  and  thought. 
Filippn  Lippi,  Masaccio's  host  pupil,  was  a  Carmelite 
monk,  who,  like  many  other  monks,  carried  on  paint- 
ing, and  rarely  had  money  iu  liis  house.  Univer- 
sally known  by  lus  disorderly  conduct,  he,  notwith- 
fitanding,  obtained  the  order  to  paint  St.  Margaret 
on  the  wall  of  a  nunnery.     He  requests  a   model. 

ic  nuns  give  him  for  this  purpose  a  charmhig 
novice,  named  Lucrotia  Buti.  One  fine  day  lie  is 
away  with  her.  The  parents  of  the  gii-l  give  the 
alarm.  Lucrctia  is  discovered,  but  declares  that  she 
will  on  no  conditioa  leave  Filippo.  Pope  Eugene 
himself  now  proposes  tu  the  painter  that  he  will  it> 
Icasc  him  from  his  monkish  vow,  so  timt  ho  may  at 
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least  marry  Luci-ctia.  Of  tliis,  however,  FilippowiH 
not  bear ;  and  so  it  i-cmaiucd.  And  this  sainc  FUippo, 
who  was  sulwetiiieiitly  poisoned  by  the  relatives 
another  wuniaii  whom  he  was  pui*suing,  is  a  ma.^tt 
who  lias  |>nüited  Madoiuios  with  ihe  expression  of  llie 
tciiderest  innucutice.  Wliilst,  however,  in  his  works 
he  brouglit  out  liis  innermost  and  better  nature,  otlier 
ecclesiastics  disi-cgaided  even  this.  Cousccralcii 
prlestii,  bisliops,  and  cardinals,  wrote  versos,  aud 
acknowledged  iheinsclvcs  openly  as  the  authors  of 
them,  compaiod  with  the  purport  of  which,  Ovitl's 
Amorum  are  child^B  sung».  And,  in  tlie  bosom  of 
families,  crime  was  grafted  upon  crime,  witli  an  equal 
disregard  of  the  light  of  day.  Tho  doctrines  of 
religion  were  ridiculed  and  degiudcd.  Astrology 
and  soothsaying  became  established  olBcial  systems, 
without  the  coiieun-eiice  of  which  even  the  popes 
ventured  not  to  act.  We  can  readily  conceive  how 
tlie  feeling  could  exist,  tliat  the  end  of  all  thingi 
was  at  hand. 

Savonai'ola,  however,  was  not  driven  by  this 
feeling,  in  gpite  of  tho  restless  power  with  whicb  it 
worked  iu  his  mind,  to  desiwxir  of  tho  iwssibility  of  a 
cure ;  but  ho  wished  to  proclaim  what  he  sa* 
threatening,  that  he  might  save  whatever  was  pos 
sible.  With  this  design  Iio  left  Ids  father's  hou»:, 
and  sought  to  obtain  a  position  fi"om  whicli  his  voice 
might  bo  hcnrd  in  lUly.  He  went  through  a  long 
apprenticeship,  filled  with  privations  and  discourage- 
ments.  Ho  prepared  himself  for  his  ofRcc  by  tlio 
severest  studies.  At  first  he  preached  so  harshly 
und   awkwai'dly,  that  he  often  thought  he  shouW 
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iCTcr  learn  to  prench.  At  last  the  hour  arrived  in 
wliiulv  he  began  to  produce  au  effect.  Lorenzo 
Medici    hniiscir  urged    his    removal    to    riorcücc. 

'Coaut  Pico  di  Sliraudula,  a  man  rcpicsentcd  by  his 
cotitimiporarios  as  the  essence  of  manly  perfections, 
conspicuous  for  beauty,  gallanti-y,  nobility,  wealth, 
and  extensive  learning,  had  become  acquahited  nith 
SaviJuarola  in  Rcggio,  where  a  general  meeting 
of  his  order  was  being  held.  Ho  drew  Lorenzo's 
ittention  to  liira;   and  he,  endeavoring  to  draw  to 

'Florence  every  tiling  of  importance,  effected  his  call 
to  San  Marco,  the  favorite  monastery  of  the  Medici, 
rhicli  they  had  themselves  built  anew,  and  had 
furnished  witli  a  valuable  library. 

I  Here  Savonarola  uow  began  to  preach.  The 
filmrcli  was  soon  too  Fmall,  and  they  moved  into  tho 
'court  of  tho  cloister;  standing  under  a  Persian  rose- 
itree,  surrounded  by  listeners  who  caught  every  word 
from  his  Ups,  Iio  spoke  with  agitating  certainty  of  the 
iÖiings  which  (illcd  his  heart.  He  prophesied  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  there  was  nothing  vague  or  oracular  hi  his 
manner.  His  iinagin.Ttion  was  not  extensive,  nor 
did  i«'ight  images  present  themselves  to  him ;  he  was 
rather  of  a  cold  nature,  whose  logical  thoughts  rose 
^into  rapture.  Some  truths  he  forced  powori\illy 
^papon  tiic  world,  and  deduced  others  from  them 
with  keen  intelligence.  Politics  were  his  true  field, 
and  lie  ever  looked  for  immediate  and  practical 
ftjiplication  of  the  ideas  he  put  forth. 

PI  At  first  his  sermons  contained  nothing  that  could 
raise  a  stispicicn  of  his  object.  The  reform  of  the 
Chtu'ch  was  an  acknowledged  noccs^ty.     The  Med- 
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ici,  with  all  tlieir  Platouic  philosophy,  had 
shown  tlicniselves  unfriendly  to  piililic  Christian ity, 
—  least  of  all  to  tlie  clergy,  who  possessed,  muiv- 
over,  as  littlo  genuine  religion  as  thcmsclFes.  Tltc 
ceremonies  of  tlio  Cliurcli  were  indii^pensablc.  L> 
rcuzo  was  lümself  at  once  the  author  of  the  mad 
profane  poems,  of  a  religious  drama,  aud  of  soiiif^ 
üf  the  same  kind.  With  a  genuine  philosophical 
feeling,  ho  favored  all  that  needed  his  favor.  Thai 
these  contrasts  could  bo  thus  peacefully  reconciled, 
is  due  to  the  |>eculiarity  of  the  Konianic  nature. 
which,  without  hypocrisy,  cau  at  the  same  time 
abandon  itself  to  the  roost  diiTejent  teudoiicies,  the 
luiion  of  which  appears  less  natui-al  to  the  Germanic 
muid.  Ilealhon  writei-s  were  quoted  iu  the  puljiii 
as  If  they  had  been  pious  faÜicrs  of  tlie  Chtircb. 
Even  Savonarola,  who  on  this  point  had  the  stricter 
views,  was  far  from  condcmiiiug  or  prohibiting  the 
reading  of  tlie  ancieut  authors  generally ;  but  ho 
named  some  of  the  worst  writings,  which  ho  wislied 
should  ]iot  bo  given  nit<>  the  hands  of  children. 

Lorenzo  so  strikingly  favored  the  monastery,  tlu 
prior  of  which  Savonarola  soon  hecame,  that  grati- 
tude and  devotion  would  have  been  natural.  But 
Savonarola  never  thought  of  seeing  things  in  tlii« 
light.  Not  Lorenzo,  but  Proviilonco,  had  led  him  to 
Florence :  was  he  now  to  submit  himself  to  be  its 
blind  instrument?  It  never  occuiTed  to  him,  a»^ 
newly  elected  prior,  to  make  the  iisuol  visit  to 
palace  of  the  Medici.  God  liad  given  him  this  office.] 
and  he  need  thank  no  mortid  man  for  it.  Lorenz«] 
allowed  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  visited  the  mona&tciyj 
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I  before,  and  endowed  it.     Savonarüla  immediately 

bycd  these  beucfaclioiis  fur  bcucficoat  objects. 

[He  wisLed  to  bring  buek,  in  all  its  soTcritjr,  Üie  old 

[rule  of  the  order,  wliicli  prohil'ited  all  possessions. 

ri  Ills  sermons  ho  aUuded  to  thcsG  gifts.     If  a  picco 

[of  racat,  he  said,  is  thrown  to  a  watchful  dog,  ha 

[bites  at  it  well,  and  is  siloat  for  a  short  time;  but 

IB  quickly  lets  it  fiiU  agaiuj  and  barks  oiüj  tlio 

mure  loudly  against  the   robbers  and   suppressors 

of  liberty. 

Lorenzo  stood  too  lüg:h  to  be  provoked.    It  would 
lavc  been  against  all  Mcdicoau  usage  to  iuLcrtei-o 
opeuly.     lie  caused  some  of  tho  most  loading  men 
in  Florence  to  recommend  another  course   to   the 

»prior  of  San  Marco,  as  if  entirely  of  their  own  ao 
bord.  Tliey  inquired  why  lie  disturbed  the  people 
■villiout  x-cason.  Ho  did  uothing,  was  Savonarola's 
reply,  but  attack  crime  and  injustice  in  the  name  of 
(fod.  Tiiis  had  been  tlie  custom  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church.  Ho  knew  well  whence  tho  nobles 
came,  and  wlio  had  sent  them.  "  But  tell  Loreuzo 
dei  Medici"  he  concluded,  "ho  had  better  repent ; 
for  God  will  call  him  to  judgment  for  his  sins.  Tell 
him  further,  that  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  he  a 

) citizen  of  tlie  city  ;  I,  however,  shall  remain,  and  he 
Icport." 
1^  Lorenzo  rcccired  it  all  as  a  man  of  tho  world. 
fie  allowed  himself  neither  to  take  oilcncc,  nor  to 
be  iiidticed  to  act  hastily.  He  adopted  another  plan : 
Savonarola,  with  Ids  pniphccies,  should  be  treated 
absurdum.  Among  tho  persons  dependont  on 
le  Medici  family,  there  was  a  learned  Augustino 
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monk,  Mariano,  a  Flatoiiist,  aud  a  distinguiäbo<I 
preaclier.  Tils  passion  wiis  exuitüd.  He  gavo  out 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
t]»e  times  anii  t!iü  seasons,  which  the  Fatlier  has  put 
in  his  own  power."  All  tlio  men  of  int«Uectiul 
importance  in  tlio  city  were  present ;  and,  when  lie 
liad  iiui^ihed,  they  approved  of  the  esccUeut  dis- 
coursQ. 

Savonarola  accepted  the  challenge.  He  preached 
un  the  same  Uicmc.  But,  wliilu  3fariauo  had  laid 
stress  on  the  point  tliat  it  was  not  tlie  times  aud  Ihu  J 
seasons  for  us  to  knoWj  Savonarola  conceived  tbflfl 
words  differently :  it  was  for  us  to  know,  but  it  was 
not  for  us  to  know  tlie  times  and  the  seasons.  He 
excited  those  who  heard  hiin  to  teai-8.  He  drew 
over  to  lümself  Lorenzo's  own  party :  the  Count  of 
Jliranclula ;  Marsilio  Picmo,  who  had  a  lamp  hiuTi- 
ing  before  Plato's  bust,  as  before  that  of  a  saint; 
Pollziano,  tlie  thorough  classical  scholar,  ^ — all  felt 
themselves  carried  away  hy  him.  Tho  streams  of 
his  eloquence  poured  forth  as  if  fi-om  heaveiL 
There  was  no  opjxisition  when  he  spoke.  His  words 
were  commands.  They  rooted  thomscivcs  indelihlv 
in  men's  minds.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  change  the  uaturo  of  men.  Women  rose  up 
Buddenly,  laid  aside  tlieir  splendid  garmouts,  auti 
appeared  again  in  modest  attire  ;  enemies  bccüüio 
reconciled ;  illegal  gain  was  vohuitarily  given  back. 
It  oven  happened  that  a  young  and  happy  married 
paii-  separated,  and  went  both  of  them  into  the 
cloister.  Vivoli,  who  took  notes  in  church  of 
Savonarola's  sonuons,  and  publislied  them,  relates 
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that  bo  often  could  not  writo  further  for  wooping. 

»And  at  Icugtli  Lureiizo  himself  was  to  bcud  to  üio 
power  of  this  mind,  or  at  loa^t  to  uoed  its  consola- 
tion. 
It  was  durijig  the  Lent  of  the  year  1492,  that  this 
storm  of  mental  escitcmoiit  seized  upon  Florenco. 
HiTlie  germüiis  had  ended  with  the  Eaj<ttir  feast.  Sud- 
^^denly  Lorenzo  was  taken  ill.  lie  was  only  forty- 
I  four  yciirs  old.  Here,  too,  there  was  a  rumor  of 
Htoolsou.  Tlic  sickness  was  sltort.  He  lay  at  Car- 
^reggij  his  country  house,  not  far  from  the  city ;  lie 
^ftilt  the  approach  of  death,  liid  his  friends  farewell, 
^Kmd  received  the  sacrament,  full  of  humble  rcslgnOr 
^^tion  ill  tho  promisee  of  tho  Ghurcli. 

Then  at  last  he  asked  for  iaavonaiola.     We  know- 
lot  what  passed  between  them.     Poliziano,  in  whose 
letters  is  tu  be  fuuiid  aji  exact  at-count  of  his  last 
lomcnts^  relates  that  tboy  separated  reconciled  with 
ich  ütbor,  and  that  Savonai-ola  blessed  Lorenzo. 
)thors,  however,  assert  that  ho  refused  this  blessing, 
'hey  relate,  tliat,  after  Lorenzo  had  consented  to 
two  of  his  rerjuh'ements,  —  namely,  that  ho  ahoLdd 
jliove  oa  tho  mercy  of  God,  and  sho\ild  restore 
property  unjustly   taken,  —  Savonarola   at  last 
lemanded  tliat  he  should  give  back  fieedoni  to  the 
city.     Then  ho  turned  Ms  face  silently  to  the  wall, 
id  Savonarola  left  liim. 


2. 

Mieliael  ÄJigelo  was  probably  among  the  pervanta 
and  liouschüld,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  they 
vtood  weeping  round  Lorenzo's  couch   during  his 
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last  moments.  So  anuiliilated  was  he  I>y  thi 
llmt  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  collect  Uifi 
thoughts  for  work.  lie  left  tJic  palace,  and  arraiigwl 
fur  hiiuself  an  atelier  in  iiis  father's  house.  Pieroj 
Ivoronzo's  eldest  son,  took  possession  of  the  goveru 
meut.  Throughout  Italy,  tlie  tidmgs  of  the  deatli 
of  the  great  lledid  were  received  as  tho  news  of  a 
mislbrtune  that  concerned  every  one ;  mid  tlio  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  times  iucreased,  as  they  loolted 
forward  to  the  future. 

Lorenzo  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  himself  that 
he  Imd  three  sons:  tiie  first  good,  the  second  clever, 
the  third  a  fool.  Tho  good  one  was  GUiliano,  thir- 
teen years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father ;  tiio  clever 
one  was  Giovanjii,  seventeen  years  old,  hut  a  cardi- 
nal already  by  favor  of  the  pope,  whose  son  had 
married  a  daugliter  of  Loi-eiizo's;  and  the  fool  was 
Piero.  Respcctuig  !nm,  Lorenzo  spoko  ^vitli  appre- 
hension whenever  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  Ulti- 
mate friends.  His  eye  saw  too  Iteenly  not  to  perceive 
the  qualities  of  his  son,  who  had  not  the  art  of 
dissimulation. 

Piero  was  young,  haughty,  and  chivalrous ;  no 
Medici  in  mind,  hut  an  Orsini,  like  Clarice,  his 
mother,  and  Alfansina,  his  wife.  Tt  would  have 
been  im])ossible  to  tho  prido  of  these  women  and 
their  imperious  natures,  to  regard  Piero  dci  Medici 
otherwise  than  as  the  legitimate  prhice  of  Florence; 
and  ho  oQerod  no  resistance  to  the  iufiuencc  which 
tliey  both  eserci^ed  over  bim.  Tlie  theory  of  iudi- 
rcet  action,  and  uf  allowing  hunscif  to  be  ui-gotl,  waa 
uot  familiar  to  !ns  unpractised  mind.     Full  of  bold 
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wishes,  brought  wp  in  affluence  like  a  royal  child, 
lie  iiad  uo  iJeii  of  coucealiiig  the  tliougJiU  wliiuh  he 
cherished.  His  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in 
Naples  by  the  king,  as  though  it  wcto  iu  honor  of 
the  richest  [»rince.  At  the  marriage  of  the  yoiuig 
.Sfurza  iu  Milau,  whither  his  father  liod  &eut  bim, 
he  liad  appeared  as  ttothing  else  ;  now,  wlien  he  bad 
the  power  in  his  hands,  and  impelling  circnnii^tances 
aiid  the  powerftd  Orsiiii  to  urge  bim  on,  nothing 
remained  but  to  constitute  himself  Diike  of  Flor- 
ence. 

Opportunity  for  so  doing  appeared  at  once. 
With  Lorenzo's  death,  the  power  vanished  wliieh 
had  hitherto  kept  Na]iles  and  Milan  quiet,  and 
wliich,  \ritb  subtle  diplomatic  skill,  liad  postponed 
the  brcacli  of  the  peace  iu  Italy.  We  find  the  com- 
parison used,  that  Florence,  with  Lorenzo  at  her 
head,  stood  like  a  ixicky  dam  between  two  stormy 
seas. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  a  free  land,  and  independent 
of  foi*eigu  policy.  Venice,  witli  her  well-established 
nobles  at  her  head ;  Naples  under  the  ^b-agoncse,  a 
branch  of  the  family  ruliTig  in  Spain ;  Milau,  with 
Genoa,  under  SRjrza, — all  tlii-eo  able  powers  by  land 
and  sea,  —  counterbalanced  each  other.  Lorenzo 
ruled  central  Italy  ;  the  small  lords  of  the  K<imagna 
wei"C  iu  his  pay,  and  the  pope  was  on  the  best  ttirma 
of  relationship  with  him.  But  in  Milau  the  mischief 
biy  bidden.  Ltidovieo  Sforza,  the  guardian  of  his 
nephew,  Gian  Oale;iZ7o.  had  completely  usfurpod  tUo 
power.  He  allowed  bis  ward  to  pine  away  mentally 
and  bodily;  ho  was  bringing  the  young  priiic»  slowly 
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to  death.  But  his  cousort,  a  Neapolitan  priuccss, 
saw  thrutigh  iho  trcachcr_f,  and  ui-ged  her  father  tfl 
change  by  force  their  iusufferablü  position.  Sfena 
could  not  alune  liave  resisted  Xiiplcs.  No  depeud- 
encc  Vros  to  be  placed  on  the  fricnd^ihip  of  Tenioe; 
I>orenzo  raodiatcd  as  long  as  ho  lived ;  but  uovr,  ou 
his  death,  Naples  was  no  longer  to  he  restrained 
The  fii-st  thing  tliat  liappened  was  Piero's  alliance 
witli  this  power,  and  at  the  Rame  time  Ludovico's 
appeal  for  help  to  Franee,  where  a  young  and  ambi- 
tious king  Imd  ascoiidod  the  tlironc.  Tlic  death  of 
Lmocent  VIII.,  and  the  election  of  Alexander  Bor- 
gia to  the  papacy,  completed  tJic  coiifusiou  which 
was  im])ending. 

Long  diplomatic  canipaigns  took  place  before  war 
actually  broke  out.     The  matter  in  question  was 
not  the  interests  of  nations,  —  of  Üiis  there  was  no 
thought,  —  nor  oven  the  caprices  of  princes  alone. 
Tlie  nobles   of  Italy   took  a  passionate  concern  in^ 
these  disputes.     The  contests  of  corresponding  in-™ 
trigucs  were  fought  out  at  the  French  court.     France 
had  been  robbed  of  Naples  by  the  Ai-agouesc.     TIi«  ■ 
exiled  Ne-apolitan  Imrons,  French  in  their  interests,  ^ 
whose  possessions  the  Aragoneso  had  given  to  their 
own  adherents,  ardently  seized  Üic  idea  of  returning 
victoriously  to  their  country ;  the  cardinals,  hostile 
to  Borgia,  —  foremost  among  these  stood  the  Cardinal  ^ 
of  San  Piero  in  Tincula,  a  nephew  of  the  old  Sixl.as,H 
and  the  Cardinal  Asciuiin  Sforza,  Ludovico's  brother, 
—  urged  for  war  against  Alexander  VI. ;  the  Fhn-en- 
tino  nobles,  anticipating  Piero's  violent  mea.sui-es, 
hoped  for  deliverance  tlirough  tlie  Frencli,  and  a 
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TOcalöJ  the  matter  at  Lyons,  wlioro  the  court  was 
stalioncd,  and  a  whole  cüIüuv  of  Flurcntiiiu  families 
had  in  time  settled.  Sforza  held  out  the  bait  of  glory, 
and  his  just  ülaiins  to  the  old  legitimate  possession. 

Tlic  -Vragonesc»  on  tlic  other  hand,  proposed  aa 
accommodation.  Spain,  who  would  not  forsake  her 
belongings,  stood  at  their  side ;  tlie  pope  and  Picro 
doi  Medici  adhered  toXaples ;  and  the  French  nobilltj- 
were  not  in  favor  of  an  expedition  to  Italy.  Ven- 
ice remained  ncntral ;  still  she  might  gahi  hy  the 
irar,  and  she  did  not  dissuade  from  it ;  and  this 
ophiion,  that  somethhig  was  to  bo  gained,  giaduollj 
took  possession  of  all  parties,  even  of  those  who  had 
at  fii'st  wislied  to  preserve  peace. 

Spain  was  a  direct  gainer  from  the  first.  Franc© 
ceded  to  King  Ferdinand  a  disputed  prcnnce,  ou 
the  condition  tbut  lie  would  afford  no  support  to 
his  Neapolitan  cousins.  Sforza,  as  lord  of  Oenoa^ 
■wished  to  have  Lucca,  and  Pisa  again,  with  all  tliat 
lielongL'd'  to  lliem ;  the  Visconti  had  possessed  theni 
of  old,  and  he  raised  their  claims  afresh.  "We  have 
eaid  what  were  the  hopes  of  Piero  del  Mediei.  Pisa 
hoped  to  become  fi-ee.  Tlie  pope  hoped  by  his 
tdliancc  with  Naples  to  make  tlie  first  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  great  plans  which  he  cherished 
for  himself  and  his  sons ;  lie  thonglit  one  day  of 
dividing  Italy  among  tlicm.  Tlio  Fi-cnch  hoped  to 
conquer  Naples,  and  then  to  drive  away  tlic  Turks 
in  a  vast  crusade.  As  if  for  a  ervisade,  the  king 
raised  the  loan  in  his  own  coimtry,  which  he  re- 
quired  for  the  canipuigii.  The  Venctiajis  ht>|)ed  to 
the  coast  cities  of  tlio  Adriatic  Sea  as  much 
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as  possible  irndcr  their  autliority.  In  tho  aiitiuna 
of  1494,  Charles  of  France  placed  Imuself  at  tlie 
head  of  his  Icuights  and  mciccnury  troops,  aud 
crossed  the  Alps  ;  wliilst  liis  fleet  and  artillery,  tho 
most  fearful  weapon  of  the  Frcuch,  went  \>y  sea  Ctüiü 
Marseilles  to  Genoa. 


8. 

During  tho  two  years  in  which  those  events  took 
plaec,  Michael  An^felo,  who  was  not  yet  twenty  years 
old,  pursued  his  art  at  his  o^\ii  expense.  Ho  pui»- 
chased  a  piyce  of  marble,  aiid  executed  a  Hcrculta 
fuur  feet  in  height.  This  statue  stood  for  many  years 
ill  tho  Strizzi  palace  at  Florence ;  it  was  thcu  sold 
to  Franco,  and  lias  been  lost. 

A  cnicifix  is  besides  mentioned  which  he  executed, 
almost  as  large  as  life,  for  tho  church  of  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Spirito,  —  a  work  which  was  of  gi'cat 
advantage  to  him ;  for  the  prior  of  the  monastery, 
wlioKO  friendship  he  obtained,  procured  him  corjieea 
for  auatouiical  studies.  At  the  present  day,  a  cruci- 
fix is  shown  in  Sau  Spirito,  and  passed  off  as  Michael 
Anf?elo's  work ;  but  wrongly  so. 

His  remoTal  from,  the  palace  of  the  Modici  had 
therefore  not  broken  up  Ms  conueetioa  with  the 
family.  A  kiad  of  dependent  position  contimiod  ; 
Piero  i-cckoned  him  ajnong  his  fam.ily,  and  consulted 
him  when  artrmiitters  were  to  bo  purchased.  Intor^ 
course,  however,  like  that  with  Lorenzo,  was  not 
possible.  The  yo\ith  of  Picro  would  have  prevented 
this.  It  is  true  the  latter  had  received  a  thorongb 
scientilic  education ;  Latlu  and  Greek  were  familial 
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to  liira:    gifted   witli    natural   eloquence,    amLiltle, 

good-naturod,  mid  condescendiug,  ho  knew  how, 
when  he  wished,  to  prepossoss  men  in  hia  favor: 
but  he  liked  i>est  to  he  pursuing  knightly  exercises, 
and  he  left  it  to  others  to  coucern  themselves  witli 
the  details  of  government  and  politics.  Ho  waa  a 
handsome  man ;  his  height  excocdod  the  usual 
standard:  he  wished  to  he  tlie  first  horsoman,  tho 
l>est  liand  at  tennis,  the  victor  in  tho  tournanieiiLs. 
Ho  woF  proud  of  possessing  a  painter  liko  Michael 
Angelo ;  he  was,  liowever,  equally  protid  of  a 
SjÄuiard,  wlio  served  in  his  stables,  and  outran 
a  horse  at  full  gallop. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  January,  1494,  it  snowed 
K>  violently  iu  Florence,  tliat  the  snow  lay  hi  the 
Btrocts  from  fo^u-  to  six  feet  deep.  Piero  sent  for 
Michael  Angelo,  and  made  him  form  a  statue  of  snow 
in  the  courtryard  of  the  palace.  Tliis  order  has  been 
regarded  as  a  mockery  of  Ids  genius ;  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  at  that 
time  a  poor  young  hefrijiner,  who  had  as  yet  done 
nothing.  Just  as  little  as  the  first  artists  of  the  eity 
might  hesitate  to  assist  in  the  passing  arrangements 
for  public  festivities,  and  to  prepare  paintings  and 
BculptTircs  whicli  were  not  to  la?t  much  longer  than 
that  snow  statue  of  Michael  Angelw's,  could  ho  have 
thought  of  conceiving  the  ordor  of  the  first  man  in 
Florence  as  derogatory  to  his  honor.  It  may  ho  it 
was  this  work  which  tiicncd  PLero's  attention  to  him 
to  an  incniasing  extent.  For  he  took  him  again  to 
the  palace,  gave  him  back  the  room  which  Lorenzo 
had  onco  assigned  to  him,  and  made  Mm  sit  at  hia 
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taUe  as  before.  Wlio  knows  whether  Michael  Angclo 
may  not  havo  taken  part  in  Üio  feiist,  the  mngiiifi.  > 
C0IIC6  of  wliicli,  perhaps,  liis  snow  statue  was  ta  ■ 
enhnnco  ?  For  Picro  delighted  iu  a  merry  life,  as 
his  father  had  d<jiie:  llie  depressed  feeling,  which 
was  by  degrees  spreading  over  tltc  city,  could  at  first 
haro  only  partially  influenced  men's  minds,  and  tlifl 
old  life  eoiitinticd  outwardly  its  accustamed  course. 
NowIieiNj,  however,  were  they  more  sanguine  thaa 
in  Ü1Ü  paT;ice  of  the  Medici.  Events  were  awaited 
there  with  childlike  raposc;  and  they  douhtod  not 
the  continuance  of  jgood  fortune,  oven  wlicii  the  city 
was  agitated  hy  tidings  xrhich  awakened  the  general 
feeling  of  a  vast  impcndlug  change.  The  news 
reached  the  city  of  tlio  ftrst  defeat  of  tlio  Nea 
tans. 

Niipics  had  made  Infinite  efforts  to  prevent  Mi« 
brcaliiiig-out  of  tlio  war.  When  she  had,  however, 
perceived  the  fruitlessness  of  those  eflforts,  she  wished 
to  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  aggressor.  The 
Duke  of  Calaijria,  the  son  of  the  ruling  sovereign, 
idvanced  with  &n  army  through  the  Pa|ml  States 
into  tl»e  Rüuiagna;  I>on  Fedcrigo,  the  king's  hrotlh 
er,  set  pail  with  tlie  fleet  towards  Genoa.  Naples 
was  renowned  as  a  inartid  power,  well  sclmoled  in 
war.  Fcdorigo  hoped  to  take  Genoa,  and  to  oppose 
the  French  vessels.  Ho  sailed  into  Livorno,  the 
fortified  harbor  of  the  Florentines.  He  was  splen-  , 
didly  received  by  Piero,  and  provided  with  pro- ■ 
visions.  The  hope  of  Tuscany  followed  tlie  course 
of  his  galleys. 

At  Uapallo,  not  far  ft'om  Genoa,  ho  landed  three 
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Uiöusaiid  men.  Tlic  garrison  of  the  city  mnrchfld 
out  ^aiiist  llicui  with  a  tliousaiid  S'.visi-,  and  the 
Neapulitaus  were  ooraplutely  defoatcd,  Fcdcrigo  ven- 
tured no  second  attack,  but  hastened  back  vnth  his 
fleet  to  Livoruo.  The  couvictiou  tlirillcd  tliroughout 
Italy  at  this  first  loss,  that  resistance  wits  in  vain. 

This  panic  of  fear  was  poss^iblc  in  a  hmd  in  which 
peace  had  uot  been  distiirl>cd  for  generations.     Dis- 
tress  and   danger   crush   the   iiiflaence   of  higher 
K  moinüity.     Man  imt.st  once  in  his  lifetime  foel  liim- 
self  tliromi  upon  his  own  powers ;  a  people  from 
tiuio  tu  time  auif-t  merit  anew  tlie  possession  of  froo- 
■  dom;  and  the  valuo  of  simple,  noble  courage,  on 
which  the  general  condition  of  things  depends,  miLst 
^  he  publicly  exliibitcJ,  if  cveiy  thing  is  not  to  fall 
B  into  disorder  and  decay»     Nothing,  perliaps,  was  so 
much  to  blame  for  tlic  sad  state  of  things  wlucli 
_  Savonaixilu  opposed,  as  tlio  fact  that  tlio  spirit  of  tUo 
f  Italian  people  had  heeomo  uuaccustonwd  to  all  mili- 
tary discipline. 
m      It  is  true  we  road,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ol 
Bwurs  in  Italy.     They  were  carried  on  by  hired  sol- 
■mIots.     And  how  did  they  fight  hi  these  battles  ?     A 
^^undred  men  out  of  three  thousand  were  left  on  the 
field  at  Ra|>allQ ;   ajul  the  laud  li-cndiled  in  conse- 
quence.    "  Tliis  number  appeared  enormous,"  says 
Guicciardini.     At  the  present  day  it  T.vould  appear 
■    hardly  worth  men  tinning.      But  let  us  read  what 
HGuicciardini  and  MaccliiavcUi  relate  of  the  Italian 
Vwarfaro  of  the  fifteenth  century,  —  how  long  cara- 
"paigiia   were    made   without    one   serit>us    colltsioii 
takUig  place,  and  how  fearful  i>attlc?  wore  fought,  la 
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which  not  a  drop  ol'  blood  was  tjiiU.  Wo  henr 
old  MexicuiiK,  that  they  went  to  battle  willi  wood« 
wo&pons  tlmt  they  might  not  kill  Üicir  enemies,  na 
tln;y  wore  Hure  to  roceivc  aflcrwiirdä  i^ood  ruDSO 
fur  their  prisoners.  Similar  cousideratiüuä  had  Üu 
weight  at  tJiat  timo  in  Italy.  ■ 

Nalional  troops  were  only  in  tlie  rarest  caso^ 
gaged  in  Uie  combat.  The  inile  was,  tliat  a  pi-iu^ 
or  a  city  furnished  the  supplies  necossai-y  by  hiril 
troo|i«.  They  were  not  directly  concerned  in  thi 
but  they  gave  up  the  whole  business,  including  tl 
armhig  and  payment,  to  one  or  more  who  uuderUK 
it,  with  whom  they  concluded  a  contract.  This  w 
tlie  trade  of  tlie  higher  and  lower  Italian  nobk 
Tliey  carried  on  business  in  soldiere.  The  grc 
uoblcs  negotiated  with  the  lesser  ones,  these  with  Ü 
still  lower,  and  so  down  to  a  t-ingle  man.  Veuic 
Florence,  Naples,  Alilau,  and  the  pope,  had 
array-contractorsj  who  undertook  distinct  war 
promised  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  tlie  enen^ 
tlie  time  n^'ccd.  These  oiiiiies  for  the  most  pa 
might  not  set  foot  in  the  cities  for  which  they  foug]] 
nor  even  come  into  contact  with  those  which  tbi 
liad  conquered.  They  were  common  and  dcspia 
instruments,  and  the  soldiers  were  cliiefly  rablj 
gathered  tot^ther  from  all  countries. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  there  could  be  as 
cntlni^iasm  for  a  good  cause,  as  hostility  again 
those  whom  they  opposed.  They  fought  wiUi  Ü 
utmost  eaKG.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  licaTy..armt 
horse  which  took  the  field.  These,  on  accoun 
the  horses,  could  ouly  mareh  out  when  tliera 
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Ill  the  winler,  flierefore,  there 
was  no  war.  ^Vhcn,  however,  spring  was  so  far 
advanced  that  they  could  approach  each  other,  and 
a  suitable  battle-field  existed,  what  was  the  object  of 
killing  cacli  other  then  ?  This  coiUd  bring  advan- 
tage to  no  one ;  wliilo  the  undertakers  of  the  cam- 
paign were  only  mutually  ruinujg  tlieir  business. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  do  themselves  no  injury,  yet 
to  strike  witli  valor,  as  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  do  by  oath,  they  transformed  the  battles  into 
great  tournaments.  They  made  as  many  prisoners 
as  possible,  took  away  their  horses  and  aiinor,  and 
set  them  free.  If  they  found  new  equipment  at 
home,  few  were  lost.  Armies,  completely  defeated 
and  annihilated,  could  in  this  way  endure  a  hanJ 
fate  without  having  any  dead ;  and  after  a  short  time 
could  again  appear  on  the  battle-field  m  full  iiuinber, 
and  uninjured,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
there  was  a  still  more  simple  means  of  defeating  the 
foe.  They  could  buy  up  his  entire  army  before  liis 
face,  and  unite  them  either  with  their  own  forces,  or 
induce  them  at  least  to  retreat.  If  it  came  to  a 
battle,  there  was  no  mention  of  tactics,  still  less  of 
artillery;  they  pressed  forwards  on  both  sides,  and 
endeavored  to  hold  their  groiuid.  And  this  niuthod 
of  carrying  ou  war  was  so  usual  in  Italy,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  saiuB  time  so  simple  and  logical,  that 
lh(;y  scarcely  considered  any  other  possiblo.  Evon 
in  Dante's  time  they  fought  in  this  "way.  **  Men," 
said  tlie  general  to  the  Florentines,  before  the  Iwittlc 
of  Campaldhio,  "  a  good  attack  is  wont  to  decide  tlio 
victory  in  our  battles ;  the  contest  is  short ;  few  los-j 


their  lives;  it  hau  not  been  u^ual  to  kill.  TlmU;' 
we  Vk'ill  bcgiu  to  do  otJicnrisc."  But  the  old  custom 
held  it.s  gruuiid.  ^Iiat  terror  whoa  thoy  nov  met  a 
nation,  at  Rapallu,  who  actiudly  killed  tliosc  who 
would  not  yield  to  tbcm !  The  French  fought  like 
living  devils,  it  was  said.  Equally  new  and  fe;irful 
appeured  the  method  of  the  Swiss,  who,  as  tiieir 
moixenary  troi>ps,  stood  in  solid  battalions  like  mov- 
able walls :  tlie  must  terrible  of  all,  however,  was  Üie 
Preuch  oi'tillery.  For  the  first  time,  they  now  saw 
in  Italy  cannons  used  othen^nse  thaji  for  sieges,  or 
for  mere  state.  Instead  of  the  balls  of  stone,  wliich 
used  to  be  hurled  from  inunenso  iron  barrels,  iron 
balls  now  Anw  out  of  brazen  guns,  whicli  were  not 
di-agged  along  slowly  on  heavy  oxcji-drawn  ca^ 
riagos,  but,  rurnished  with  horses  and  used  by  well* 
practised  troops,  kept  pace  with  the  marclt  of  the 
army.  Tliey  fired  with  fatsd  accui-acy ;  one  shot 
followed  another  ahnost  without  interval ;  and  what 
had  before  occupied  long  days,  was  a  matter  of  a  fo* 
hours  witli  Uieni. 

Scai-cely  Iiad  they  heard  iu  Florence  of  the 
engagement  at  Kapallo,  than  the  tidings  airived 
tliat  the  king  was  at  the  liead  of  the  army  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  that  a  part  of  his  forces  had  proceeded 
against  tlie  Romagna,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria had  retreated.  Piero  had  no  iirniy  m  Tuscany. 
Tlic  French  were  advancing.  Charles  could  hare 
passed  tlirough  the  Roniagiia;  yet  ho  declared,  tltat 
evex-y  deviation  from  the  direct  road  fi-oni  Rome  to 
Najiles  was  opposed  to  his  kingly  dignity.  A  feeling 
expectant  of  evil  fdlud  all  mind».      Willi  Miciiael 
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Ängclo,  however,  a  ftrangc  personal  Jitlventure  wag 
adtlt^d  to  this  general  cause  fur  anxiety,  the  iiillucuce 
of  which  com))lctcly  overpowered  him. 

Pieru  hail  a  cerlaiii  Cardiere  with  him.  —  aa 
excellfiit  lute-player  and  impro^Tsatore.  Picro  iiiin- 
sclf  was  considered  a  master  in  this  art,  and  was 
accustomed  every  evening  to  practise  it  after  supiicr. 
One  nioriiiDg,  Cardiere  came  to  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  court  of  tlie  pahico,  pale  and  trouhled,  drew  liim 
aside,  aiid  told  him  thai  Lorenzo  had  appcai-cd  to 
him  in  the  pnst  night,  in  hhick  t-atterod  garments, 
through  wliieli  his  naked  hocly  might  he  t<ecn,  ajid 
had  commanded  liim  to  tell  his  son  Picro,  that  he 
^wotild  shortly  bo  driven  from  his  house,  never  again 
^BO  return!  What  did  HlchacI  Angelo  think  he 
^Pbught  to  do  ? 

The  latter  counselled  him  to  obey  the  command, 
^^i^mc  days  after,  Cardicro  came  to  litin,  hesido  Iiiin- 
^Melf  with  agitatinn.  He  had  not  venlnr<:d  to  speak 
H|o  his  master;  but  now  Lorenzo  had  appeared  to 
^Tiim^  a  second  time,  had  repeated  wliat  he  had  before 
Raid,  and  in  connrnraLlnn,  an  a  puuistinunit  uf  his 
disoI)odicuco,  had  given  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
Hfacc. 

^B  Michael  Aiigelo  now  spt>ke  to  his  conscience  so 
^fcirgently,  that  Cardiere  at  once  resolved  to  tell  all. 
~l*iero  was  not  in  the  town,  but  at  Carcggi.  Car- 
^^ei-c  set  out  to  go  there.  After  having  gone  some 
^Bray,  lie  met  Medici  riding  with  his  suite.  The 
iinforhmatc  pnct  and  lutivphiyer  stopped  his  horse, 
and  begged  him  for  God's  sake  to  stay  and  listen  to 
him.      Upon  this  he  laid  the  matter  before   hira. 
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Piero  laugliüd  at  liim,  and  the  rest  of  the  comi 
likewise.     Uli  chaucoUor,  ßibbiciia,  wlio:ic  rule  ha 
made  him  especially  hated  (he  was  afterwards  tl 
cai-diniil  wliom  Raphael  painted,  and  whose  iiit 
Maria  he  was  to  have  married),  said  scoruiylly 
Cardiere,  "  Fool !   do  yon  tliitik  Lorenzo  gives  yc 
so  much  honor  before  his  own  sou,  thai  he  wou 
not  appear  to  himself,  instead  of  to  you,  to  commt 
nicale  suuli  impoi-tant  things,  if  they  wore  true?" 
'Willi   this   they  left  liim   standing,  and    rode  on. 
Cardicrc  tlicn  rctiinied  to  the  palace;  and,  deploring 
his  fate  to  Micliyxil  Atigelo,  he  gave  him  once  more 
the  most  lively  description  of  his  visiou. 

Michael  Ajigelo  was  j\ist  as  much  agitated  at  Ük 
iufatiialioii  of  the  Medici  as  at  the  meaning  of  ilic 
apparition.  Tlieruin  of  the  Medici  seemed  to  Uioi 
unavoidable ;  a  sudden  fear  seized  Uiin.  Belief  in 
supernatural  sigus  of  Providence,  which  belonged 
hy  nature  lo  tlie  Florentines,  liad  been  increased  to 
the  groatcst  extent  by  the  late  evcuts.  What  they 
were  now  miderg-oiiig  was  the  fulfilmout  of  the 
events  which  Savonarola  had  preached.  And  tliL> 
was  oiily  the  beginning !  More  terrible  tilings  lie 
had  predicted,  the  realization  of  which  they  liat! 
to  esjiGCt.  And  Heaven  had  not  hitimatod  tl»e 
momentous  future  by  hi«  mouüi  alone.  Tokens  of 
unmistakable  mcauiiig  were  added  :  sacred  pic- 
tures and  statues  emitted  blood ;  iu  A]iulia  thnw 
suns  were  seen  at  once  by  night  in  tho  sky;  in 
Arozzo,  day  by  day,  troops  of  armed  men  were  seen 
fighting  oil  immense  horses,  and  marching  along 
with  terrible  noise.      Tlie  people  believed  iu  tliesu 
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Panccs  with  the  same  confidence  as  they  had 
done  a  thoiisjind  years  before.  As  in  Suetonius  we 
find  flashes  of  lighliiiug  foretelling  Cassar'a  death, 
we  i-ead  in  Florontine  anthers  how,  just  before  the 
death  uf  Lorenzo  Medici,  a  dtiafouiiig  thuiidec-elap 
burst,  and  shattered  the  spire  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Cpiore ;  how  the  lions  whicli  wc.ru  kept  by  the  eity 
ittacked  and  lacerated  each  other;  how  a  bright 
tar  stood  over  Cjircggi,  the  light  of  which  grew 
unter  and  fainter,  until  it  was  extingtiished  at  the 
ime  moment  that  Loreiizo*s  soul  took  flight. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  death  of  Poliziano,  who, 
fcbout  this  time,  cudcd  his  career  half  insane,  while 
^TSIarsilio  Ficino  wns  devoted  to  Savonarola's  doo- 
trities;  if  we  sec  the  whole  world  under  the  iiiflii- 
snce  of  the  supernatural  fear  which  oppressed  all 
minds,  and  Flero  alone,  with  a  few  adiiercnts, 
)pposed  to  the  universal  feeling,  —  we  understand 
low  a  young  man,  wlio  is  sufficiently  independent 
as  a  fi-ce  Florentine  to  acknowledge  no  lord  over 
him,  abandons  tbo  family  who  seemed  sinking  to 
ruin,  and  that  he  might  not  bo  involved  in  the  great 
destruction,  or  obliged  to  fight  for  a  causo  wldch  ho 
cotild  not  acknowledge  as  the  right  one,  is  at  length 
driven,  by  these  special  tokens,  to  resolve  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Two  days  ho  hesitated  whether  to 
remain ;  on  the  third  he  left  the  city  with  two 
^^^^ds,  and  fled  to  Venice. 

^   Ha. 


4. 


Had  they  ridden  straight  on,  on  good  horses,  tho 
journey  would  have  occupied  about  a  week.     But 
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the  French  were  in  Üie  Rümagoa.  A  longer  ti 
tlicreforc,  must  l>o  give»  to  it.  AJl  the  quicker 
tliey  intend  to  get  settled  iu  Venice,  once  tlier 
rcflchcd  it.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  oniy-one  whi) 
liad  money;  his  funds  soun  declined,  aud  the  parly 
resolved  to  return  to  Florence. 

Thus  they  again  arrived  at  Bolo^a^  where  tlie 
Betitivogli  were  the  ruling  family.  Tliey  had  oulya 
short  Unic  before  riscu  into  decided  superiority,  lud 
they  knew  hovr  to  keep  &o.  The  houses  hos^tUc*]J• 
di.H|)(jsed  to  tlicm  had  heeu  rendered  harmless  by 
banishment  or  oven  murder ;  the  citizens  were  kept 
in  chuick  liy  severe  laws  und  taxes.  iVmong  theso 
laws  there  was  otic  wliicli  was  executed  in  a  strange 
manner.  Every  foreigner  euteruig  the  gates  liad  to 
preüünt  liiiuself,  and  ixsccivo  as  permission  a  seal  of 
red  wax  on  his  thumb ;  whoever  neglected  this 
inciuTcd  a  considerable  fine.  Michael  Angelo  ainl 
his  fi-iends  entered  tlie  city  gaily,  but  with  no  seal 
on  their  tbnmbs:  they  were  seized,  brought  befurö 
the  tribunal,  sentenced  to  pay  ü^ly  lire  ;  und,  as  tln^J 
could  not  afford  this,  they  were  for  the  tirao  de- 
taiued. 

By  chauco,  iii  this  distress,  they  were  seen  by  oue 
of  tlie  first  Bjon  in  Bologua,  M.  Giaufiiincesco 
Aldovrandi,  a  member  of  tlio  council,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families.  He  hail 
the  ca.«e  represented,  set  Miclmel  Angelo  free,  and 
invited  him,  when  he  heard  lie  was  a  sculptor,  into 
iiis  own  house.  Michael,  however,  declined  th-j 
honor.  He  was  not  alone,  and  could  not  leave  his 
friends,  who  wore  thrown  upon  him;    with  them, 
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however,  all  three,  they  woidJ  not  intrude  upoi; 

him      "Oil!"  cried  iUdüvraudi,  "if  things  stand 

^no,  I  must  beg  yon  to  take  me  also,  to  roam  about, 

■  the  world   at  yonr  expense."      Tliis  jest  brouj^ht 

"  Michael  Angclo  to  a  more  practical  view  of  tilings. 

He  gave  liib  travelling  cüinpaiiiuiis  the  rest  of  his 

niouej,  bade  them  farewell,  and  followed  his  new 

patron.     And  this  was  about  the  most  sensible  tiling 

lie  could  have  done;   fur  scarcely  bad  a  few  daya 

elapsed  than  the  Medici, —  Piero  and  his  brothci-s, 

••^and  as  many  of  their  adherenLs  as  still  followed 
tliciu,  arrived  at  Bologna  ou  their  Highl;  for  Loi^ 
enzo's  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  Florence. 

I  About  the  same  time  that  Michael  Angelo  liad 
juade  Ids  escape  to  Venice,  tho  French  had  set  foot 
in  Tuscany.  The  king,  who  well  knew  bow  dis|)0sed 
the  citizens  were  to  tlie  French,  wished  to  try  lii& 
uttermost  before  appearing  as  au  enemy.  He  had 
ouce  moro  demanded  a  free  passage ;  Piero  had 
again  refused  it.     This  wa.«  a  challenge.     A  part  of 

I  the  ai-my  came  from  Genoa  along  the  sca-ahore ;  tlie 
main  forces  marched  with  their  king  southward  from 
Pavia  to  the  Aj)e]miues,  and  crossed  tliem.  just  wliere 
the  Genoese  and  Florentine  territories  meet  on  the 
narrow  coast-land. 

II  Here  lay  a  niuulxsr  of  fortified  places,  which 
Lorenzo  had  obtained ;  and  which  now,  occupied  by 
Picro's  men,  had  they  affijrdcJ  resistance,  could 
liavo  kept  the  whole  of  Tuscany  shut  out  The 
neighborhood  was  marshy,  cold,  and  uiihcaUhy. 
'nnisioiis  had  lo  be  hrouglil  by  ship  from  a  distance. 
!  forces  of  the  king  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
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liircd  troops,  well  disposed  to  raudiiy,  among  wfiom 
violent  commotions    had   already  takcu    place ;    a 
sujonrn  at  tlii»  spot  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  thefl 
French  as  a  lost  battle. 

Piero's  condition  was  thoroforo  not  utterly  hopo- 
less.  Ho  bad  the  Orsiui  wiUi  some  troops  iii  the 
country  to  biing  relief  to  the  tiiroatcued  fortresses.] 
Mountain  passes,  easily  dtfeuded,  protected  liim  froi 
Obigni,  who  was  approaching  from  the  Romagna.  HeJ 
need  not  have  lost  courage. 

But  lie  was  not  mai-ter  of  his  city.  Florence  per- 
ceived more  and  more  that  Uie  king  wü-s  waging  war 
only  agahist  tlie  Medici,  and  not  against  her  cltüeus.* 
Chai'Ics.  from  the  first,  when  Picro  had  doclan.'d 
against  him,  had  left  the  Floi-ciitine  merchanüj  ia 
Lyons  unmolested;  ho  had  compelled  tlie  Medici 
alone  to  close  their  hank.  It  is  said  that  tho  Floren- 
tine nobles  in  France  even  urged  to  tho  war.  They 
looked  to  Charles  as  a  liberator.  As  early  as  the 
year  1493,  Savonarola,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gor- 
crnmcnt^  had  given  his  opinion  of  tlie  best  form  of 
government  for  the  city,  and  had  ciliibitcd,  iu  bo 
doing,  with  cutting  severity,  Piero's  cupidity,  when, 
instead  of  mentioning  any  name,  he  had  only  gene- 
rally described  a  prince,  as  he  would  rule  and  must 
have  ruled,  to  constitute  Imusolf  the  tyrant  of  a  firee 
city.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing,  which,  com- 
posed with  cold,  ,«tatc*:manliko  perception,  but  also 
witli  the  passionate  energy  of  party  feeling,  as  truly 
characterized  the  pref5ent  position  of  things,  as  Mac- 
chiavcUi's  book,  '*■  The  Prince,"  twenty  years  later, 
afforded  a  picture  of  circumstoncos  oiitü-cly  different. 
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Savonarola's  power  increased  visibly  at  tlmt  time. 
Politics  aiid  tlicology  were  ciiuolly  im|)orüuit  with 
him.  He  forced  himself  upon  others  no  more  than 
he  was  wniglit.  Hatred  of  tlm  Müdiüi  was  loss  and 
less  concealed.  Piero  was  obliged  to  resolve  upou 
esti*eme  measures,  if  he  would  hold  his  ground. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Montijensier,  with  tlie  vang'iard  of 
the  royal  army,  had  just  arrived  on  iJiis  side  of  the 
Apcnuines,  and  had  juined  the  troops  advancing 
from  Genoa.  He  bombaMed  Fivizzaiio,  tlie  first  of 
those  small  Florentine  forts ;  he  mudo  breaches, 
Btormed  tlie  (>Iace,  and  completely  cut  to  pieces  iho 
garrison  and  tlie  iidiabitauts. 

Still,  nothing  was  lost,  and  Tuscany  was  as  safe 
as  before  under  the  pi-otcctiou  of  the  i-emalniug 
fortresses ;  but  the  tidings  of  tlie  outrages  of  tho 
French  placed  Florence  hi  commotion.  Piero  per 
ceived  his  position  fur  the  first  time  in  its  tnie  light. 
He  saw  liimself  abandoned  and  betrayed.  Ha 
wanted  money ;  ho  wished  to  borrow ;  but  his  beat 
friends  made  difficulties,  and  appeared  inexorable. 
No  succor  was  to  be  expected  from  Naples ;  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  Alexander  Borgia: 
Milanese  agents  excited  tlie  people  to  revolt  in  Pisa ; 
fur  Sfor/a  wished  to  brhig  under  hi»  antliority  tlio 
entire  coast  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  LivoniOy  and  Pisa, 
and  he  it  was  who  had  most  of  all  incited  tiio  king  to 
advance  ujmju  Tuscany.  In  Pisa  they  were  prepared 
for  nothing.  Piero  ordered  hi  great  haste  that  tho 
vitiulol  at  least  should  he  provided  with  ammunition. 
But  what  could  he  do  in  Florence  liers^lf,  who  had 
no  other  garrison  than  her  own  ai*me<^  citizens,  and 
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where  relwlUoii  was  showing  itself?  In  this  statt 
of  tilings,  Pioro  took  a  step  wliich,  if  it  had  had| 
better  success,  would  have  bceu  esteemed  the  act  of 
a  rufolutu  man,  who,  fouling  liis  position,  vcuturcd 
to  make  use  of  Ills  last  espcdieut;  but  wliich,  as  i( 
im  fortunately  ended  iu  evil,  has  bcou  judged  of  J 
difTeruntly :  ho  gave  himself  uuconquered  into  the 
haiids  of  the  king. 

Had  he  fled  to  Naples  or  Venice,  tho  only  places 
that  were  ujjcn  to  him,  the  Floreutuics  would  haro 
immediately  made  peace  with  Charles  VIII.,  would 
have  transf;;rred  to  liim  the  old  dignity  of  Protector 
of  Florentine  liberty,  and  have  concluded  an  alliance  fl 
which  would  have  deprived  the  Medici  of  sovcrciguty  ™ 
for  ever.  Far  bettur  to  placu  at  the  feet  of  the  k'"g 
what  l\o  yet  possessed,  and  perhaps  dcmaud,  as  & 
reward  from  liim,  what  Naples  conhl  now  no  longer 
supply. 

Piero  wished  to  return  to  tlie  city  as  Duko  of 
Florence,  wlien  he  uudcrtuuk  the  direction  of  an^ 
embassy,  which  was  to  treat  with  the  kiug  in  tlie  " 
name  of  the  Government.  Oa  tho  way  they  heard 
liow  Paolo  Orsiui  had  iu  valu  attempted  to  tlu-ow 
himself  upou  Sai-zaua  with  tlii-ee  luuidred  mcu.  At 
Pietrasanta,  Picro  left  his  companions  behind,  and 
repaired  alone,  under  French  escort,  to  the  head* 
quarters  at  Fontremoli. 

The  appGarancc  of  the  great  Lombard,  by  wliich 
namo  Piero  had   been,  like  his  father,  known  inj 
France,  where  all  Italians  ^^ere  considered  as  Lom- 
bards, üseitod  astonishment  iu  the  camp.     Still  mora 
so  the  disgraceful    offers  made  by  him      Sai-zauaj 
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won  by  his  father,  aiicl  fortifiud  at  immense  cxpon&e ; 
MoiitiJOiisIer,  whicli  liud  buuu  blockudüd  iii  vain ;  tUo 
oüier  fonrcsscs,  besides  Livoruo  and  rka,,  —  ho  was 
■wdllbig  TohintiLfily  to  ^ive  up.  Floruncu  was  to 
unite  witli  Charles,  to  place  herself  uuder  his  pro- 
tection, and  to  laud  two  himdred  thousand  ducats 
for  carryhig  on  the  war. 

On  thesG  conditions,  Pioro  was  admitted  to  favor. 
What  lit;  deiuandtid  fur  himself,  and  ohtained^  ia 
shown  by  his  appoaraiico  lu  Florence,  whitlter  ho 
now  propivred  to  return,  accompanied  by  his  troops, 
whuni  lie  no  longer  required  aj^aiust  the  French. 
But  tlio  embassy,  at  the  head  of  whicli  he  had  sot 
forth,  had  arrived  tlmre  before  him,  aud  had  given, 
informatiuu  of  what  had  hai>pened.  Picro's  inde- 
pendent proceediiigs,  M'liich  cauld  not  he  at  once 
known  in  thch'  full  cslcnt,  excited  indignation  even 
among  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  Medici. 
Nevertheless,  they  kept  their  feelings  towards  him 
witlmt  bounds.  A  second  embassy  was  at  onco 
appointed,  and  during  Piero's  absence  its  members 
were  chosen.  It  consisted  of  five  men,  among  them 
Savonarola.  He  it  was  who  in  Lucca,  where  they 
met  the  king,  was  appointed  spokesman.  Ho  spuke 
of  the  tVcedom  aud  iunaceuce  of  Uie  Florentine 
people,   and  demanded  positive  security.     Charles 

,ve  un  evasive  reply.  Savonarola's  fame  had  long 
ponctratüd  to  France,  and  the  kuig  feared  the 
man,  perliaps  honoi-ed  him ;  but  ho  had  gone  too 
far  with  Pioro.  The  latter,  who  was  still  with  hiai, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  tlio  five,  knew  how  things  stood  in 
Florence.     Under  pretext  nf  hastening  forwards  and 
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preparing  the  reception  of  the  king  at  Pisa,  ho  witli 
drew,  and  hurried  on  to  Florence.  Paolo  Orsiui 
gathered  togetlier  whatever  soldiei*s  were  tobe  raised 
at  tho  momeut,  and  followed  him. 

At  evening,  on  ilie  8tli  November,  Plero  was  back 
iu  the  city ;  on  the  morning  of  tlie  9th,  he  appeared 
before  the  palace  of  the  Government  He  wished  to 
enter,  Ui  sound  the  great  bell,  convoke  tlie  parliiunent, 
and  overthrow  tho  constitution.  One  of  tho  most 
distinguislied  citizens,  Luca  Corsini,  met  him  and 
drew  him  back.  ^Hiat  business  had  he  here  ?  lie 
asked.  Fiero  saw  himself  and  Ms  suite  drivcu  out: 
the  people  stood  in  dense  groups  roiiudj  and  looked 
on  to  see  what  would  follow.  Single  voicea  called 
to  him,  that  ho  might  go  whorcver  he  liked. 
Suddenly  there  rose  a  clamor,  a  cry  of  "  Lilicrtä, 
liberty!  popolo,  popolo  !  "  the  children  called,  and 
ilirew  »tones  at  the  Medici  and  tliOä.e  who  ao> 
companied  him.  No  one  had  arras ;  but  tho  deport- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  cry  iigitnted  Pieii),  so 
that  he  withdrew.  Then  came  tho  miuister  of 
police  with  Iiis  men,  and  attempted  to  clear  tho 
place.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak.  Tho 
fiiry  turned  against  him,  tho  palace  of  tho  po- 
lice was  stormed,  ami  the  prisoners  wore  set  at 
liberty. 

Picro  had  again  arrived  at  the  palace  of  tho 
Medici,  and  sent  messengers  to  Paolo  Orsini,  who 
was  eucamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlio  city.  ■ 
But  even  the  nobles  of  the  Government  felt  that  thoy 
must  act.  Tlic  tocsin  was  sounded ;  and,  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  the  citizens  poured  forth  in  anna 
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ic  square.     Unce  more  tue  JUedici  attcmptot 
advauce. 

Giovanui,  tlie  cardinal,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  whose 
afTa'ile  behavior  had  at  all  times  contrasted  agrco- 
aM/  with  the  proud  hearing  of  Pioro,  and  wlio  was 
the  most  beloved  by  the  citizens  of  the  thrco  brothers, 
was  the  fii'st  to  appear,  aiid  address  the  people. 
Pierii,  with  Giiiliaiio  and  Orsiiii,  intended  to  follow 
ttith  the  troops.  But  Giovanni  was  tlu'ust  back 
teforo  ho  roadiod  tho  square ;  upon  the  otlicrs,  as 
they  a])pearod  with  tho  troops,  stones  were  hiu-lod 
from  the  windows,  and  tliey  ventured  not  to  advance 
further.  The  people  led  tho  attack.  Giovaimi  fled 
to  San  ilarco;  refused  admiUauco  there,  he  saved 
himself  disguised  as  a  monk,  and  passed  through  tho 
city  gates.  Picro  and  Ins  party  followed  hlni.  Once 
more  in  the  suburbs,  they  attempted  to  distribute 
money,  and  to  excite  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhab 
itauts  to  revolt ;  but,  as  they  met  with  only  stones 
in  return,  they  hastened  quickly  forwards,  until 
speed  bccarac  act\tal  (light.  And  thus  they  proceeded 
to  Bologna. 


5. 


I  Thus  Michael  Angelo  a^ain  met  liit>  patron»,  who 
were  received  willi  reproaches  from  Beiitivoglio. 
Personally  they  had  injured  their  cause  by  fleeing 
■witlnnit  active  resistaaco ;  and,  by  their  defeat,  Ihcy 
had  at  the  same  time  set  the  worst  example  to  all 
other  families  who  wci-c  in  a  similar  position. 
Bentivoglio  thought  of  his  own  house.  In  later 
tunes,  the  Medici  could  have  retorted  upon  lilm 
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word  for  word ;  for  liIs  fato  proved  no  l>Rtter 
theirs.  Tlio  brothers,  who  did  not  foci  theinsolTfl 
safe  in  Bologna,  procoedod  on  to  Venice  after  a 
short  sojourn.  Michaui  Angcio  remained  in  tlia 
Aldonondi  palace ;  for  it  was  not  uow  expedient 
to  return  to  Florence.  Gianfmncesco  treated  him 
In  tlie  most  liouorablo  manner.  Mieliacl  Angi^lo's 
whole  conduct,  and  the  versatility  of  his  natiiro, 
pleiujcd  him.  Of  an  evening  he  sal  at  his  bedside, 
and  read  to  him  Dante  or  Pctroi-ca,  or  something 
f^om  Boccaccio's  tales,  till  he  went  to  sleep. 

He  fuund  alj*o  artistic  oecnpatton.  In  the  Charch 
of*  San  Petronio,  an  immense  Gothic  building  of  tlia 
foui'tccntli  ccntiiiy,  there  is  to  this  day  the  raarblfl 
tntBn  wliieli  ytmtains  Uie  bones  of  St.  Domemco. 
It  was  executed  by  Nicola  Pisano,  a  contemporary 
of  Ciniabue,  the  earliest  sculptor,  whose  works  are 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  modcru  sculpture. 
The  ba-s-reliefs  surrounding  it  oxliibit  a  certain  rudö 
magnilieeiico,  and  are  superior  to  any  thing  pro- 
duced by  painting  at  that  time.  For,  while  the  latter 
was  compclkd  to  keep  to  the  forms  of  the  living  By- 
zautiuc  mastci-s,  sculpture  imitated  the  few  remains 
of  the  ancient  artists,  and  in  so  doing  flovirlslied. 
So  widely  divided  were  the  sources  from  which  the 
two  arts  drew  new  life. 

Nicola's  work  became  subsequently  enlarged. 
Above,  on  the  sarcophagus,  two  kneeling  figures 
were  to  bo  plaeod,  only  one  of  which,  however,  ex- 
isted ;  and  this  was  unfiinshed  in  its  drapery.  The 
fh*st  sculptor  in  Bologna  at  that  time,  Nicolo  Schiavi, 
had  boeu  occupied  with  this  work,  wliou  death  Imd 
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put  a  stop  to  it  til  tlio  spring  of  li94.  Al(3ovra.ndi 
took  Michael  Aui^elu  to  Sun  Petroiiio,  and  askod 
him  whether  he  could  rentiiro  to  tindorUiko  the 
whole.  He  could  well  trust  himself  to  do  so.  They 
garo  him  thirty  ducats  for  it;  twelve  Pu-  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  one  fij^ire,  and  eighteen  for  thai 
which  had  to  be  newly  executed,  —  a  kneeling  ojigel 
Iiolding  a  candelabrum.  This  work  is  the  only  ono 
which  he  aecomplisliod  during  almost  a  year's  resi- 
dence at  Bolo<;na.  It  was  the  cause  of  liis  being 
obliged  Ui  leave  the  city. 

The  jcalonsy  felt  by  native  workmen  towards  for- 
eign ones  is  well  known  ;  but,  in  matters  of  art,  it 
frequently  araotmts  to  hatred.  Vasari  speaks  often 
of  tliiy.  The  Bolognesc  artists  were  notiu'ious  for 
their  hostile  feeling  to  strangcrSj  a  blame  which 
attaches  also  to  titoso  uf  Perugia.  The  honorable 
commission  whioli  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miehnel  Angelo, 
the  Florentine  adventurer  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
excited  such  rebclHuu  that  it  camo  to  threats.  Ono 
BolognesQ  scidptor  declared,  that  tliis  work  belonged 
to  him,  that  it  wa^  first  promised  to  liim,  and  had 
been  now  purloined  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  !io 
had  better  look  to  it.  Nor  was  tliis  the  oidy  one 
who  interfered  with  him  ;  so  lie  preferred  returning 
to  his  native  city. 

What  must  have  strengthened  him  in  tliis  resolve 
was  the  mure  settk-d  slate  to  which  Florence  had 
been  restored  during  his  absence.  But  how 
changed  did  he  find  everything!  Ho '.lad  Infi,  the 
city  when  but  a  slender  bi-aiich  from  the  [wwcr  of 
tlie  Medici  Iiad  been  violently  broken  off:  and  now 
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he  saw  the  full  trco,  wliich  had  spread  out  its  shadow 
so  far,  destroyed  to  the  very  root.  The  palace  of 
tlic  family  stood  empty,  aiid  robbed  of  its  art-treas- 
urcs.  A  party  was  in  authority,  in  wliösc  oars  it 
fiouiided  like  treason,  if  tlie  name  of  Mudici  was 
uttered  witli  any  but  tlio  most  liosUto  accent.  Tlie 
gardens  of  Sn.n  Marco  wore  laid  waste ;  their  statues 
and  jjicturcs  sold  to  the  liighcst  bidder,  and  dis- 
persed over  the  world.  Many  of  the  artists  liad 
left ;  others,  ha  followers  of  Savonarola,  condemned 
what  they  had  before  executed  so  freely  and  joyfully. 
Lorenzo  da  Crodi,  Verrocbio's  pupil  and  Lconai-do's 
friend  ;  Bacclo  della  Porta,  well  kjjown  as  Fra  Bar^ 
tolomco ;  Crotiaca,  tlie  arcbitect;  and  Botticelli, 
Filippo  Lippi's  pupil,  —  strugylL'd  with  their  con- 
sciences whether  the  exquisite  works  which  tliey  had 
produced  were  not  works  of  the  devil.  And,  iu 
keeping  with  this,  jiublic  moi"ality  was  watched  over 
by  the  GoTcrnmcnt  with  the  keenest  Eiirvcillance, 
even  in  the  interior  of  faiuiÜes. 

Such  iras  the  result  of  tlie  events  which  had 
occurred  during  the  year  spent  by  Slichaol  Aiigelo 
at  Bologna. 

At  the  same  moment  in  which  Florence  had 
revolted  and  Piero  bad  fled,  the  insurrcctioii  iu 
Pisa  had  broken  out.  Here,  however,  they  were 
not  rcbeUbig  against  the  MctUci,  but  against  the 
Florentine  yoke,  which  bad  pressed  insxiffcrably 
upon  the  unhappy  city.  It  was  the  declared  policy 
üf  Florence  to  ruin  Pisa  by  degrees.  Her  citizens 
now  turned  imploringly  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
begged  for  protectioji ;    whicli   he   promised    them. 
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Cliarlos  never  considered  consequences,  or  weighed 

pntmisus  ma.(lu  by  him  in  tliü  irapulsc  of  the  inümcnl. 

He  was  young,  good-natured,  and  intoxicated  b}- 

tlio  success  which,  with  uiiwcaried  fidelity,  accnm- 

[miiicd  his  steps.     Guicciardini  caWn  liunQmoW  mid 

dwarf-lilie,  witli  six  toes  on  eacli  foot,  ^  a  monster  ; 

hut,  he  addsj  his  bald  glunue  hetraycd   the  kuig^ 

_    Acoessihlc  to  every  influence,  coutiniially  surrouud- 

^  ed   by  powerftd,   intrigning  men,  who   hated   and 

H  endeavored  to  ruin  each  other,  and  to  all  of  whom  by 

H  turns  he  lent  a  favorable  cai-,  he  contradicted  lumself 

Ä  constantly  in  resolves  and  solemn  promises  ;  and,  in 

B$I^te  of  tliiSf  so  long  as  his  good  fortune  lasted,  liä 

succeeded  in  tliat  impossible  Uiing  of  acconunodating 

himself  to  all.     Hij  now  guaranteed  to  the  Pisans 

I  their  freedom;  and,  in  the  somo  breath,  ho  insisted 
tliat  the  Florentine  justiciaries  should  remain  at  their 
posts  there,  and  that  they  should  he  obeyed.  He  had 
promised  the  very  same  tbmg  to  Piero  dei  Medici. 
Tlic  Früuch  army  divided  at  Pisa.  Cardinal 
Vincula  went  iirith  the  fleet  to  Ostia,  liis  city,  whicli 
he  kept  garrisoned,  tliat  he  might  from  thence  attack 
Borgia  in  the  territory  of  thci  Church.     Of  the  laud 

»forces,  the  greater  part  of  tlic  army  marched  south 
to  Siena;  the  other  half  aecompa^iied  the  king  to 
Florence  to  make  a  solomu  entry  there.  Thither 
came  also  Obigui  across  the  mouutaius  fiom  the 
Komagna. 

I  While  Charles  was  staying  in  Pisa,  the  Medici  in 
Florence  had  been  declared  rebels  and  enemies  to 
the  country.  Tlieir  palaces,  and  those  of  their 
coimsellors,  had  been  stormed  and  plundered  by 
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tlie  people,  and  only  wiüi  difficulty  was  tlio  principal 
palace  of  the  family  saved,  in  wliicli  Lwreiizo'a 
widow  and  Picro's  consort  still  romainod.  Into  the 
hands  of  tliese  two  women  the  king  full,  when  ho 
alighted  at  the  palace  of  llic  Medici,  and  appropri- 
ated to  himself  and  his  suite  all  the  voluablci^  wliicU 
had  Leen  saved  from  tJic  fii-st  storm.  For  the  sake 
of  form,  the  old  claims  were  urged  which  Franca 
had  upon  tlio  Medici.  Nevertheless,  tho  tears  and 
entreaties  in  favor  of  Pici*o,  and  the  accusations 
against  tho  fickle  Florentine  people,  had  tlieir 
effect.  Charles  had  surely  promised  tho  citizens, 
before  he  entered  the  city  in  a  ma^niificent  and 
solemn  procession,  that  he  approved  of  all  that  had 
been  done.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  he  received 
by  the  new  Government  of  the  city,  and  conducted 
to  the  cathedral,  surrounded  hy  the  people,  shouting 
"Fraucia!  Francia!"and  then,  hanng  alighted  at 
tlie  palace  of  tho  Modici,  and  Iwing  alone  with 
Clarice  and  Alfonsinar  ho  allowed  liimsolf  to  Iw 
prevailed  on  so  far,  that  roossengers  were  disjiatched 
to  Bologna  to  bring  hack  Picro,  whom  the  king  was 
to  re-instate  in  his  position.  But  the  Medici  had 
long  ago  fled  to  Teuice.  He  now  demanded  from 
the  city  their  formal  rc-installmciit,  and  tho  reception 
of  a  standing  Fi-eucli  garrison.  The  position  was  a 
critical  one.  Florence  was  Glied  with  tho  kiug*s 
knights  and  mercenary  troops,  whose  i]isüli3nce  led 
to  disputes.  Italian  prisoners,  whom  tlio  French 
dragged  through  tho  streets  like  driven  cattle,  wore 
liVjcratcd  by  force  by  Florentine  citizens.  The  nego- 
tiations in  the  palace  led  to  no  end*    With  regard 
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tfl  the  Medici,  Charles  at  longtli  yielded ;  but  tlio 
sum  wliicli  lie  required  as  a  conlriliutiou  to  liis 
military  chest  was  exorbitant.  Ho  persisted  iu  his 
deiitands.  "  If  you  do  not  Cüuscut,"  lie  cried, 
abruptly,  "  I  shall  order  my  trumpets  to  blow." 
"  And  wo  slmll  ring  onr  bell ! "  cried  Pier  Capponi, 
ill  a  tone  which  sounded  no  less  threatening,  as  he 
tore  in  pieces  the  contract  which  had  Just  been 
drawia  up,  and  turned  to  go  away  witli  the  other 
citizens,  none  of  whom  denied  his  boldness. 

The  khig  allowed  thera  to  reach  the  groat  steps 
of  the  palace ;  then  he  called  back  Capponi,  who 

ad  been  known  to  him  iu  Lyons,  made  a  jest  of 
the  matter,  and  behaved  as  if  he  let  liis  words  imgs 
unnoticed  for  the  sake  of  the  old  friendship, — 
words  which  have  suice  acquired  such  celebrity  in 
Florence,  that  there  is  uo  Florentine  of  the  lyrcsent 
day  who  cainiot  tell  of  that  retort.  They  agreed  to  a 
more  just  treaty,  and  solemnly  swore  to  it.  Charles 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Restorer  and  Protector  of 
Flnrontine  liberty  ;"  the  city  bore  his  standard ;  he 
withdrew,   only  retaiuiug    tlie   cities   given   up   hy 

iero  until  the  conquest  of  Naples.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  tho\isand  gold  florins  were  contributed  ; 
n  now  coämuercial  treaty  with  France  was  o.=tjib- 
lishcd.  The  Medici  were  to  have  the  right  of  regu- 
lating their  affjiirs  in  the  city,  but  not,  of  courfse» 
iu  person.  Oti  the  28th  November,  1-4Q4,  Cliarles 
withdrew  to  Siena.  A  fermenting  chaos  of  enthu- 
siasm, ambition,  self-interest,  famiticism,  and  gr>o<l- 
wiU,  was  left  bclüiid,  struggling  in  itself  for  stability 
tnd  form. 
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It  was  no  cosy  matter  to  obtain  tliis.  Tliöy  li 
driven  away  the  Medici,  aud  yet  iho  Govcrumciit,' 
which  had  heeii  formed  by  tliumselves  from  tlioir 
own  adliercnts,  was  Icll  in  oRiue.  These  men  had 
indeed  placed  Uicnisclves  at  the  head  of  tlie  tumuli 
ill  the  storm  of  general  rebellion  ;  their  conduct  in 
so  disinterested  a  course  of  action  ap]icarcd  all  lli« 
brigliter.  After  tlie  dcpartiiro  of  Charles^  tli^y 
called  a  parliament,  which,  according  to  custom, 
provided  a  number  of  men  with  dictatorial  power 
on  behalf  uf  the  new  ap|H]inlnicnt  to  the  offices  of 
the  State.  Tlic  membci*s  of  the  old  Government 
were  chosen,  and  in  this  way  the  liighest  confidcuc« 
was  shown  in  Lhem.  In  the  nnjajiwliile,  theso  men, 
and  ttie  friends  uf  the  Medici  in  geneiiil,  came  tu 
their  senses.  Tlicy  felt  that  tlioy  had  acted  over- 
hastily,  and  saw  thonisclvcs  in  jwsscssion  of  power. 
Kütürious  characters,  Itiiowii  as  enemies  of  the 
Medici,  were  now  passed  over  in  the  allotment  of 
places.  A  number  of  the  greatest  families,  witli 
powürful  men  at  their  licad,  felt  themselves  Lnjureil. 
The  citizens  began  to  ho  reslless.  Savonarola  had 
his  plans  also.  Otliers  thought  only  of  themsclrea, 
—  be,  however,  of  the  subjects  to  which  ho  haJ 
devoted  himself. 

His  sennons  began  again  in  the  Lent  of  the  year 
1495.  He  urged  tor  a  total  cbanirc  of  tlunps.  He 
wished  to  remodel  the  city  morally  and  ixjliticallr. 
He  pointed  imrcniittingly  to  her  evils.  Ho  had  in 
view  the  grandest  object,  —  a  romodelling  of  Italy; 
and  his  first  effort  towards  its  attainment  was  the 
reformation    of  heart   in   each   individual   listeuor 
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Ue  prciiclied  kinilniiss  anü  reconciliation,  but  woe 
to  tliosc  w]iü  did  not  obey  his  words!     According  to 

t  bis  idoa,  tlic  will  of  an  assembly  of  all  tlie  citizens 
entitled  to  vote  ouglit  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Stale  as  tlio  supreme  power.  There  would  be  in 
the  whole  of  Florence  about  two  tboiLsaiid  men,  who 

i  ill  this  sense  would  be  in  Uie  enjoyment  of  tlic  right 
of  citizens.  These  should  assemble  in  the  palace 
of  tlie  Government  as  a  j^eat  council,  —  consigUo 
grande;  and  the  decree  of  the  mtyority  should  bo 
ahsoloto  in  Florence. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  party  of  the 
Medici  had  been  driven  from  their  position  in  the 
Government,  and  the  consifrlio  jn^ando  had  booa 
coui-tituted.  Hiivouarola  had  done  it  all.  He  ruled 
tlie  ranjority,  to  whom  lie  communicated  his  peremj^ 
tory  conunands  in  the  name  of  God.  Francesco 
Valori  and  Paolantonio  Sodcrini,  adherents  of  his 
doctrine,  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Mc<iici,  both  of 
whom  had  at  first  boon  passed  over  in  the  distri- 
bution of  places,  stood  with  Jiiru  as  loadors  of  the 
ruling  pnrty,  as  the  mightiest  men  in   tlie   State. 

'Tticy  had  two  aims  before  them,  — at  home,  tho 
jomplishmont  of  reform  ;  abroad,  the  recovery  of 
Pi»a  and  tlic  *ither  cities  which  were  in  the  power 
of  the  French  :  for,  although  Florence  had  no  French 
garrison  witliin  her  walls,  so  long  as  Pisa  and  Fjivor- 
no  belonged  to  France,  Florence  was  also  depend- 
it  on  her. 

CharlcsV  advance  to  Naples  wis  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Almost  all  French  wars  in  Italy  have 
begun  wiüi  the  dazzling  splendor  of  victory,  and 
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ended  in  ignominious  dofoat.  MaccUIavcUi  &ays  of 
tlie  French  of  liis  Umo,  what  Caei^ar  liad  bcfurc  cx- 
prctiscd  rcsjiccting  tlic  old  Gauls:  aC  the  ßrst  attack 
tlioy  wcrc  more  than  men,  at  tlio  final  rctroat  Iocs 
tliaii  women. 

lu  Rome  tlie  klug  concluded  a  tender  friendshi; 
with  the  pope.  From  thence  ho  went  ou  to  Naples. 
At  the  end  of  February,  he  mailo  liis  entrance; 
the  people  had  rebelled  in  liis  favor,  and  expelled  tbe 
Aragonese.  "The  NeaiMilitans  liave  a  neccssi^  for 
new  kings,"  remarks  Giiicciardino.  Charles  was  re- 
ceived with  great  attestations  of  joy. 

Until  now  he  liad  fought  no  liattle.  The  gates 
had  opened  wherever  he  appeared.  But  now  cama  J 
the  rc-action.  Ml  had  miulc  way  bofoio  him  ;  bo- ^ 
bind  him  that  way  was  closed.  Ludovico  Sforza 
was  the  first  who  i-cvolted.  Instead  of  giving  luoi 
Livorno  and  Pisa,  the  French  had  retained  tli« 
towns  tlicmselves.  Venice,  tlie  Roman  king,  Spaiu, 
and  the  pope,  nindc  common  cause  with  Milan.  A 
moment  before,  the  whole  of  Italy  had  lain  smoothly 
and  placidly  at  the  feet  of  the  Kiiig  of  France,  aud 
now  it  was  necessary  to  make  his  way  back  by  force 
through  a  hostile  land.  Charles  engaged  in  tliu 
contest.  He  left  a  part  of  his  ai:my  behind  in  Naples, 
where  commuuicatiou  with  France  was  kept  up  liy 
the  fleet ;  with  the  other  half  ho  üinied  back,  and 
advanced  agiuu  njiou  Rome.  Just  now  ho  had  bcoii 
exchanging  kisses  and  embraces  with  tlio  pope ;  this 
time  there  was  no  talk  of  it.  In  the  whole  of  Italy, 
the  khig  had  but  one  ally  ;  aud  this  was  the  Floren- 
tiue  citizens,  led  by  Savonarola,  who  had  resistwl 
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every  effort  of  tho  other  powers  to  draw  them  to 
join  tho  great  league. 

Charles's  co^iragü,  however,  and  his  pride  suffered 
not  uudor  this  change  of  circumstances.  In  Siena 
an  embassy  of  the  Florcntüies  awaited  liiiii.  Tiicy 
offered  bim  money  and  troops.  Ho  repHod,  that  his 
own  people  were  siLlBcient  for  him  to  master  hU  foes. 
Once  more  Savonai-ola  met  him.  Holding  the  Gos 
pel  in  his  hand,  he  conjured  him  to  fear  the  punish- 
ment of  Heaven,  and  to  dcIiTcr  up  Pisa.  He  gave 
an  evasive  reply.  He  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
both  parties  at  once.  Even  with  the  Mndiei  he  stood 
anew  in  communication.  PJcro  was  at  tiiat  time  in 
his  train,  and  hoped  through  liim  to  reach  tho  city, 
in  which  his  friends,  as  an  organized  party,  opposed 
Savonarola's,  and  prepared  for  the  return  of  their 
former  master. 

Without  coming  in  contact  with  Florence,  tlie 
king  advanced  furtlicr  north.  At  last  tlie  first  con- 
test in  this  war  took  place.  The  array  of  the  allies 
i^Kised  him  at  Foniuovo  on  the  Tare,  and  cndcav- 
to  dütaiu  him.  Both  sides  ascribed  tlie  victory 
to  tliemsclvcs,  —  the  French  with  tl\e  greater  right; 
for  they  thrust  the  enemy  aside,  and  made  thciii- 
selvcs  a  fi*ee  passajje  to  Piedmont.  This  was  fjik- 
ing  place  in  tlio  north  of  Italy,  on  tho  6th  July ; 
in  the  soutli,  on  tlic  7th  Ju]y,  Najiles  fell  ajrain 
under  the  power  of  the  Aragonese.  The  cause  of 
the  French  was  in  a  critical  position.  Tlie  Floren 
tines  had  just  obtained  their  desire,  that  orders 
should  be  given  to  tho  garrisons  of  ''he  Tuscan  cities 
to  withdraw 
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The  com  man  (laut  of  Pisa,  however,  refuse*!  tJ 
obey.  The  entreaties  of  the  Pisans;  tUeii- mono/ ; 
the  tear»  of  a  beatiUful  girl  who  made  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  tlie  price  of  her  love ;  lastly,  opjMsiog 
orders  from  the  king  himself,  —  succeeded  so  fiir, 
tlmt  the  gates  remained  closed  to  the  Flurentincs. 
Livorno  alouc  was  cüncoded  to  tliem ;  the  other  fo^ 
tresses  wero  sold  by  the  French  U>  Lucca  or  Geuoo. 
Florence  was  compelled  to  obtain  lier  right  by  furce. 
They  adhered  to  the  allianoe  with  Franco,  but  Pisa 
must  be  conquered.  Savonarola  encouraged  this; 
he  promised  tlic  recapture  of  the  city  in  the  uamo 
of  God,  wlio  stood  on  tlio  side  of  the  people. 

Tlic  Plsan.s,  pii;pared  for  tliu  withdrawal  of  tha 
French,  —  whicli,  notwithstaaiding,  must  follow  soon- 
er or  later, — turned  to  Venice,  and  Ludovico  Sforza. 
Both  supported  the  supplicating  city,  because  both 
hoped  to  win  lier  for  thcmsulvcs.  This  strudle  of 
tlie  Pisaiis  for  llicir  liberty,  thoii*  despoi-ato  effort  to 
rise  above  tlie  weakne.«s  iu  which  they  had  been 
plunged  dcejHjr  tuid  deeper  by  (ho  Florentines,  must 
touch  the  licarts  of  all  who  closely  consider  tlio 
events.  Few  cities  have  thus  defunded  thoir  walls 
to  tlie  uttermost.  But  it  movud  not  Savonarola. 
Pisa  was  his  Carthage,  and  it  must  be  dcstroyeil. 
There  is  no  trace  of  sympathy  ui  his  words  when  ho 
sjieuka  of  the  Bubjugation  of  the  city  as  the  reward 
of  Heaven,  ami  incites  the  citizens  to  hold  out,  and 
to  remain  truo  to  tlie  Fnuich  policy.  He  held  the 
State  lifee  soft  dough  iu  liis  hands;  whatever  he 
wished  was  npprovod  of.  He  possessed  a  wonderfid 
power  of  linking  togettier  the  most  natural  and 
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coldest  lang\iago  with   irresistible   fluency.     ProT- 
erlis;  questions  with  replies,  interrupted  by  pathetic 
■  eiiÜutslaf-m;   scriptural  passages;   practical  applica^ 
tious  of  n  surprising  Iciud,  but  ever  ojjc»  to  tlic 
^^  plainest  Tuiderstaudiug,  —  tliese    stood  in  plentiful 
B^abundancc  at  his  disposal.    He  was  the  soul  of  tlie 
Bcity.    Qis^a  xvcU-written  joiinial  at  the  pi*eseut  day 
^■gives  vent  Ut  the  tboughts  of  its  party,  so  Savonarola 
^took  upon  himself  to  satisfy  the  daily  doiaand  for 
thought   among   the   Florentuics;    arid   his   stores 
^sceuiod  inexluuistihie.    He  spoke  in  short  seuteiices; 
Hvithout  ornamental  epithets,  quick  and  practical  as 
Hwe  speak  in  tlie  streets,  but  uniting  his  ideas  to- 
gctlicr  iu  a  current  tliat  carried  away  his  hearersj) 
And,  OS  tliero  were  only  a  few  points  to  which  he 
■«oiitiuually  reverted,  and  which  he  had  preached 
from  tlie  begituxing,  so  he  told  the  i»cople  nothing 
which  they  had  to  apprehend  and  consider  afresh ; 
H.but  ho  only  repeated  witli  evcr-now  power  their  own 
old  con\ncti(nis.     In  tlie  midst  ofliis  projibccies,  and 
explanations  of  the  hiyliest  things,  ho  issued  com- 
mands about  apparel,  liabits,  and  bclianor,  and  gave 
political  instructions  for  tlie  days  following,  just  as 
H  Uie  position  of  thmgs  required.      Savonarola  pos- 
Heesscd  the  old  tact  of  popular  men,  who  know  liow 
Btu  deal  with  the  multitude,  aud  in  the  midst  of  their 
enthusiasm    never    lose    tlieir    common   plaimioss. 
Only  tliat,  in  his  caso,  ontluisiasm  became  fanati- 
cism. 

•Such  was  the  state  of  thin^  Michael  Angclo  found 
on  liis  return  from  Bologna.  It  was  gloomy  and 
depressing ;  but  artists  still  executed,  and  the  rich 
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purc1ia.sed.  He  at  once  prepared  au  atolier.  He. 
fuiuid,  too,  a  patron  for  bis  genius ;  aiDJ  it  waal 
again  a  Medici  who  intorostod  himself  iu  him. 

Tlie  old  Ciwrao  liad  had  a  brother  who  died  early,] 
and  who  had  bocu  a  great  friend  of  tearnitig.     Hisj 
descendants  Hved  in  Florence,  and  had  always  boim] 
regai'dcd  with  mistrust  by  the  ruling  bi-anch.     Rei 
went  so  far  as  to  have  his  two  cousins,  Lorenzo  and^ 
Giovanni,  irnprisoned,  —  for  tliey  eertainly  iuti'igueJ 
against  him   at   Florence,  as  well   as    at    fore^ 
courts,  — and  had  only  ivith  difficuity  boeu  brougtai 
to  change  the  prison  into  banishment  to  a  villa, 
limits  of  which  wei-o  not  to  be  transgressed.     Having 
escaped  to  France,  they  returned  in  Charles's  train.. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Pisa,  they  aguiu  «utored  tha] 
city,  laid  aside  the  name  of  Medici   for  the  sake 
of  flattering  tlie  people,  and  called  themselves  Poj 
lani ;  just  as  Orleans  luider  similar  circumstance 
called  himself  Egalit(j.     Rich,  and  related  tlu'ou^j 
their  wives  to  the  highest  nobles  of  Italy,  they  had] 
lived  shico  that  time  iu  Florence,  and  cndeuvoreiJ 
to  distmguish  .themselves  by  their  zeal  for  hor  Üb-     , 
orty.  M 

Lorenzo  took  an  interest  iu  Michael  Angelo,  aiiJ    ■ 
gave  him  work.     He  had  him  execute,  bo  Coudiri 
says,  an  infant  St.  John,  and  a  St.  Giovanninafl 
Filippino    Lippi    also    worked    for    him.     MicliacI     ' 
Angelo,  besides  this  commission,  began  to  cut  ou 
bis  own  account    a    Cupid  iu  marble,    wliich  he 
i-eproaented  as  a  clilld  from  six  to  seven  years  old 
lyhig  asleep.     Daring  the  winter  of  1495  and  1496, 
however,  iu  which  he  was  engaged  on  these  works, 
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BTcnts  occurred  in  tlio  city,  to  which  tlio  fonner 
ones  bad  been  but  a  gentle  prelude.  On  all  sides, 
nifittcrs  hod  remained  lii  an  imdocidod  state.  The 
conduct  of  the  billies  to  obtaia  Florence  was  ever 
bioä^d  by  the  cerlaiu  prospect,  that  the  efforts  to 
l>ring  Ü10  city  to  rcTolt  from  France  would  be 
successful.  Tlie  parties  became  in  somo  degree 
confused  together.  Savonarola,  violently  as  hß 
spoko,  still  retained  a  certain  moderation ;  and,  it 
Home  had  changed  lier  conduct,  tliis  would  have 
been  posijiblc. 

Li  tlio  end  of  the  ycAr  1495,  however,  occurred 
the  first  armed  expedition  of  the  Medici  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  by  force.  Picro,  who  had 
notbmg  to  obtain  from  tbo  French,  had  applied  to 
the  League,  and  found  a  hearing.  The  Florentines 
were  to  bo  compelled  to  follow  tlii;m,  anil  to  dis- 
continue the  attacks  on  Tisa.  In  league  vnih  Sforza, 
the  Beutivogli,  the  Orsini,  and  Siena,  tlio  brotliers 
hoped  to  seize  Florence  as  in  a  snare,  and  to  bring 
her  to  obedience.  But  the  disunion  of  the  allies 
fi-ustratcd  the  undertaking;  its  sole  result  lay  In 
Btrengthoiuiig  Savonarola's  party  in  the  city,  and 
his  own  authority, 

Now  occurred  tlio  carnival  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ear  1496.*  It  was  wont  to  be  celebrated  with 
cxti*avagant  uoisc.  Day  and  night,  wild  tricks  took 
place  in  the  streets,  from  the  graceful  jest  to  the 
jnisdemeanor  wliicli  ended  in  bloodshed.  Every 
one  must  como  forward.  Tlie  crowning  feature  of 
,e  festival  was  always  magnificent  processions  with 

*  Tbo  FlimiitJiia  chnmology  i»  tbrougtigut  disngardwl. 
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singing,  and  on  tha  last  day  the  burning 
whicli,  liuiig  Tiith   tiiisol  extorted   or  grivci 
placed  on  the  open  »{nares,  and  set  on  flame 
the  people  danced  round  them. 

As  Christianity  had  once  usnrpod  the  old 
Tcetivals,  and,  instead  uf  cxtenuinating  them, 
monopolized  them  for  herself,  Savonarula  now 
so  likewise.  Processions  wore  to  bo  made,  song 
be  sung,  gifts  to  be  eulicitcd,  and  troee  Imnicd  do 
the  people  were  to  dance  round  thera,  but  all  wii 
liiglicr  meaning,  as  ho  should  devise  and  app< 
Children  went  through  the  streets,  knocked  at  d(3 
and  bogged  witli  gentle  words  for  **  objects  ^ 
demtiation,"  which  sliould  bo  l)urned  to  the^ 
of  God.  Instead  of  the  nicny  pageants,  there  i 
processions  with  pious  songs.  On  tlio  last  dl 
pyramid  was  erected,  made  of  the  products  of 
collection.  Musical  instrumcuts,  books  witli  1 
poems  (Tuscan  as  well  as  lieatlionish),  pictu 
drcHs,  perfume,  —  in  short  whatever  could  bo  thot 
of  among  the  milmllowcd  siiperfluitics  of  daily  life 
were  gathered  together  into  a  sfructuro  of  the  i 
vahiublo  specimens,  which  was  set  on  fire,  and,  a 
the  singing  of  strange  songs  in  the  praise  of  Ch 
"  the  King  of  Florence,"  was  danced  round  by 
excited  people.  Old  and  young  took  j>art  in  it, 
was  here  tliat  Fra  Bartolomoo  and  Lorenzo  da  0 
delivered  their  own  works  to  the  flames,  in 
vahiahle  editions  of  Petrarca  and  Vu'gil  w< 
stroyed. 

Lent  followed,  —  this  time  a  true  period' 
pentance  and  contrition.    Day  after  day,  Savouan 
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,ons  were  proaclied  among  the  people,  kiiidling 
glu\ving  fanaticism  into  fri'sli  flr.mo.  Twice 
alroady  liad  the  pope  proliibitod  Itis  prcaehiug- ;  but 
the  Government  of  tho  city,  and  the  Homisli  friemls 
of  Savonarola,  had  dümandeU  a  repeal  of  the  iuter 
diction.  They  had  hoped  he  would  become  mora 
muderate ;  but  what  ho  had  hitherto  said  had  been 
little:  he  now  imresorvedly  gyve  himself  up  to  tho 
impulse  to  bo  plaui-spukcn,  and  showed  more  dis- 
tinctly tho  iiltimato  conscqueuccs  of  his  doctrine. 
"  I  asic  thee,  Rome,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  can  it  be 
possible,  that  thou  ähouldät  still  exist  upon  earth  ? 
£loTou  thousand  oourtosaus  in  Uorao  is  too  deep  au 
evil.  By  night  the  pric^Ls  arc  with  these  women; 
the  morning  after,  they  read  mass  and  administer  tho 
fiaci*ainents.  All  is  renal  iu  Rome :  CYcry  position, 
and  Gvcu  Christ's  blood,  is  to  be  had  for  moucy." 
Uo  stood  there,  and  feared  not.  Uis  friends  aud 
dououncers  might  i-oport  what  lie  had  said :  he  was 
a  fii-e  that  was  not  to  be  cxtingiüshod. 

Much  had  happened  of  that  which  he  had  pre- 
dicted ;  but  that  was  tlie  least.  Rome  and  Italy  wcro 
to  be  annihilated  to  tlie  root;  fearful  bauds  of 
avengers  were  to  overflow  the  land,  and  punish  the 
ai-rogance  of  the  priucus ;   Uie  churches,  wliieii  liad 

eon  degraded  by  their  priests  hxto  public  houses  of 
infumy,  would  bo  stables  for  horses  and  impxire 
cattle ;    plague   and  famine   would   appear,  —  tliiis 

e  Umndered  forth  on  tho  fourth  Monday  of  liCut, 
in  a  sermon  which  oven  at  tlie  present  day  makes 
aa  exciting  impiossiou. 

Wo  know  not   to  what  extent  Michael  Angolo 
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abandoned  Iiimsclf  to  thcdo  feelings ;  but  he  C8^ 
tainlj  belonged  to  Savonarola's  adherents.  In  liü 
declining  age,  he  Htill  studied  lii»  writings,  and  re- 
membered tlic  strons^vpicc  in  which  he  had  jireaclied. 
When,  in  Julj",  l59ö,  the  liall  for  the  consiglit» 
graiide  ui  the  palace  of  the  Government  was  bcgUD 
to  be  built  at  Savonarola's  urgent  request,  Micliael 
Angolo  was  among  thoso  who  were  consulted  about 
it.  Tlie  Sangallij  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  Shnone  del  Pol- 
lajuolo,  and  otliers,  formed  this  committee.  Simone 
del  PoUajuolo,  known  under  the  name  Cronaca,  ob- 
tained the  direction  of  the  building.  Fra  Burtolomeo 
undertook  the  painting  for  tliC  altar  erected  in  the 
hall, — they  were  all  adherents  of  Savonarola,  and 
Miclmel  Angelu  among  them.  On  the  15th  July, 
Oronaca  was  chosen.  Tliis  date  affords  at  tUo  same 
time  a  point  for  Micliael  A]igelo's  retiu-n  from 
Bolügua.  Ho  must  just  havo  arrived  at  Florence,  j 
as  he  took  part  in  the  alTair.*  fl 

In  spite  of  this,  he  still  remained  worldly  enough 
to  execute  a  Cupid.  In  April  or  May,  14i*t),  ho  had 
flnislied  it.  Medici  was  delighted  with  the  work, 
and  informed  him  in  what  way  tlie  best  price  could 
be  obtained  for  it.  Eo  told  him  to  give  the  stone 
the  appcanuice  of  ha\"ing  long  lain  imdcrground. 
Eo  would  himself  send  it  to  Borne,  whore  it  would 
be  paid  for  highly  as  an  antique.  "We  see  that  the 
Medici,  in  spite  of  their  rank,  had  not  lost  their 
mercantile  sph'it.  Lorenzo  proved  tliis  ou  oth(tf 
occasions.  He  understood  well  how  to  make  use  of 
the  scarcity  which  soon  occurred  in  Florence,  hj 

•  Su  Appendix,  Note  YII. 
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liavin»    corn    &-om  the  Romagna,  upon  wliich  ho 
gained  cousidcrably. 

Michael  Ajigelo  agreed  to  the  proposal,  gave  tho 
larhlo  a  weather-worn  and  ancient  appearance,  and 
ioon   received   information,  tin'ougli   Lorenzo,  that 
he  Cardinal  Sau  Giorgio  —  that  same  Ratad  Riai-io 
irho  had  read  mass  in  Floreiieö,  when  Giuliniio  bad 
;on  murdered  hy  the  Pazzi  —  liad  purchased  it  for 
rty  ducats.    M.  Baldassnro  del  Milanese,  by  means 
>f  wliom^  the  matter  had  been  concliidbd  vn  Rome, 
lid  Jlicliacl  Angclo  the  sum  in  Florence,  which 
met  have  appeared  to  him  a  reasonable  price. 
The   secret,  however,  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
»tiquc  was  not  kept.    Various  riunors  of  it  readied 
tl»o  cardinal ;   be  was  offended  at  having  been  do- 
loivcd,  and  sent  a  uoblemau  of  his  liousehold  to 
orence  to  investigate  the  matter.    Tliis  man  ap- 
U'od  aa  if  he  were  hi  search  of  a  sculptor,  who 
uld  be  employed  in  Home,  and  invited  Michael 
Angclo  to  visit  him  among  others.     He  came ;  but, 
stead  of  showing  works  which  he  brouglit  with 
iin,  he  look  a  pen,  and  drew  a  human  hand  boldly 
on  the  paper,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  tlie  Roman. 
e  then  enumerated  the  sculptures  he  had  already 
uiplcted  ;  and  among  them,  without  further  cere- 
mony, ho  named  the  sleeping  Cupid. 

The  man  now  explained  why  he  had  really  sent 
for  him :  histead  of  the  thirty  ducats  which  M.  Bal- 
dassai'C  had  scut,  he  told  him  of  two  himdrcd  which 
the  cardiiuil  had  jiaid  for  tlic  work,  so  that  Michael 
Angelo  saw  himself  just  as  much  deceived  as  tho 
iual  himself.     Invited  by  tho  Roman  noblcraun, 
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vlio  promised  to  receive  him  into  bis  own  house; 
iui]>rcsscd  witli  his  assurances  that  Home  presoulcd 
a  vu^t  Held  for  tlie  exhibition  of  his  art,  and  for 
obtaining  money ;  principally,  ho^rever,  with  Üie 
intention  of  making  M.  Boldassare  paj  the  remm* 
mg  hundred  and  seventy  dueats,  —  he  set  out  for 
Uomc,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  June,  1496. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

1496  — 1500. 

lArriral  in  Rnm«  — TheCitj  —  Alexander  Borgia  and  his  Chil- 
dren—  PollajuDlo  —  Melozio  da  Forli  —  Mantegna  —  Cardinal 
Biario  —  The  Mailonna  of  M'-  Labonditre  —  The  IJiiccKiis^ 
The  PietJi  —  Slate  of  Thins«  in  Florenoe  —  Savonarnla'a  Power 
and  Huin  —  Heluni  to  Florence. 


rpHE  oldest  pioco  of  ÄTiting  in  Michael  Aiigolo'a 
-*-    haud  wliicli  wo  possess,  is  tho  lottei-  in  which 
'be  informs   Lorenzo  dei  Medici  of  his  arrival  in 
;  Borne :  — 

*'  I  beg  TO  iTiform  jroiir  ATa^iflcen'M,  thnt  we  nrriped 
here  Bafely  lft?t  Snturiny.  nnd  went  nt  once  to  the  Cnrdinnl 
di  Son  Giorgio,  to  whom  I  delivered  your  letter.  He 
Kcmcd  well  inclinetl  fo  me,  nml  dosircil  at  nnrc  that  I 
should  look  Rt  tliflerent  figures,  which  I  R|)eiit  tin."  whole 
dny  in  doing,  and  have  Uierefore  not  yet  delivered  your 
other  letters.  On  Sunday  Iho  cardinal  «imo  to  the  new 
buildiDg,  and  sent  for  me.  When  I  came,  hu  asked  mft 
what  I  thougbt  of  idl  I  liad  seen.  I  gave  him  my  ofiiniori 
respecting  them.  There  are  indeed,  it  acems  to  me,  vcr} 
,       heautiful  things  hero.     Tlie  cardioal  now  wialied  to  know 

»whether  I  would  venture  to  undertake  any  beaui'iful  thing. 
^       1  answered  that  I  would  mnke  no  great  promises,  but  he 
would   »ee   him«ilf  what  1   wan  able  to  do.      We  hove 
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purchased  n  flnc  pii><«  of  rotirble  fbr  &  fignre  as  lar«e  im 
lifo,  and  next  Mondny  1  Vk-gin  to  work  at  it.  Lost  Mon- 
day I  gave  the  reit  of  your  letters  to  Paolo  Riicellai,  who 
paid  me  the  money  I  rfqiiir«il,  and  that  for  Cavalcuiili.  I 
rhen  took  HaldiiSfiare  the  letter,  and  demanded  the  Cupid 
back,  promising  lo  give  him  Iiis  money  in  return.  He 
nnÄweretI  very  impcttiously  that  he  wouhl  rather  bnak 
the  Cupid  into  a  tlioiimnd  piece^t;  he  had  purchased  it,  i 
was  his  property,  and  lie  could  prove  in  wriliug  that  hi 
sntisfied  him  from  nliom  he  liad  received  iL  No  nmir 
bIiouM  compel  bim  to  deliver  it  up.  He  cumplaioed  ol' 
you,  (hat  yuu  had  culumaiutcil  him.  Ouc  of  our  Floren- 
tineä  here  interposed  to  uuitc  us,  but  pru^'cd  ineffectual. 
1  think  uow  I  may  carry  Ifac  point  by  means  of  the 
cardinal ;  Balda»sare  Balducci  hits  givun  me  thia  counf(!l. 
I  will  write  you  whatever  takt's  ptac«  further.  So  much 
for  Ulis  time.     Farewell.     God  keep  you.* 

'^MichelAoxolo  in  Rome." 
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How  viTidly  do  tlicso  few  words  iiitrodttce  us  to 
the  intercourse  of  tlio  men  who  disputed  wiüi  cncl^ 
other  in  tlto  nffiiir  of  the  statue !  Aji  imtatcoB 
noble;  a  furious,  clicating  merchant;  interposing 
friends,  —  and  yet  all  this  was  secondary  to  Rtime 
it-solf.  Michael  Angclo  rambles  tlirough  the  city; 
and^  at  the  sight  of  tlio  works  of  nrt,  ho  neglects  to 
deliver  his  letters  of  introduction. 

He  was  twcnty-onc  years  old  when   he   went  tfl 
Rome. 

As  the  Romans  once  said  "  Tlie  city,"  iu  dosi 
nnting  Rome,  fo  in  the  present  day  we  say  "  Rome,*' 
in  naming  that  which,  ta  any  one  who  has  seen  i 

•  See  Appendix.  Note  Till. 
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Inust  appear  as  the  ideal  of  a  city.    One  coulcl  fancy, 

rhen  tliu  vrai'^lil  was  created,  with  its  troes,  rivers, 

moiuitaijis,  animals,  aud  lastly  with  raeu, — 

'tliat,  oil  tlmt  spot  of  earth  "ffhero  Rome  stands,  a 

city  must  have  grown  up  from  the  soil,  springing 

^p  without  human  ititcrference.     Wc  could  imagine 

)f  otbcr  cities,  that  thei-e  was  onco  a  waste  desolate 

jlain,   a   wood,    a    swamp,    a   quiet    far-s trete! ling 

iicadow ;   that  then  men  camo,  aud  biiiU  luits  out 

)f  which  houses  grow ;   that  one  followed  another, 

ntil  at  length  there  hecamo  an  immense  number, 

ntcrspcrscd    with    churches    and    palaces,    but    all 

Jjdcstructiblo ;  and  that,  centuries  after,  fresli  treea 

miglit  have  stood  tliez-e,  among  wliicli  twily  sliy  wild 

animals  crept.      But  of  Uumc  sncli   thoughts   are 

Umost  an  impossibility.      We  cannot  believe,  that 

here,  at  any  time,  there  wsis  marshy  ground  iti  whoso 

tbumid   waters   Romulus   and   Remus    could    have 
been  exposed  as  cliildron,  or  that  tlie  rudest  force 
Bould  ever  have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  seven 
hills  of  buililings.     At  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  I  could 
imagine  a  storm  cuttiug  down  every  thing  to  the 
ground  as  with  a  Bcytlic,  and  casting  it  aside  as 
^■dead  ;  hut,  in  Rome,  it  seems  as  if  tlie  stones  thcm- 
Hreelvcs  must  again  unite  into  palaces,  if  any  violent 
shock  tore  tliem  asunder ;  as  if  it  were  against  the 
laws  of  being,  that  tlic  licight  of  the  Capitol  should 
I,  be  without  palaces,  temples,  and  towers. 
^H    It  is  a  drawhaek,  that,  to  express  thoughts  of  tlii» 
"  kind,  we  arc  obliged  to  make  use  of  fixed  images 
fl'ith  a  limited   meaning.      Taken   practically,  the 
thoughts  wliicli  we  have  just  brought  forward  arc 
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valuclcijs  ;  for  Rome  may  oue  day  be  destroyoil  ruol 
oitd  branch,  just  as  well  as  Babylon  and  Persepi^isL 
And  yet  in  these  faiicios  therti  lies  a  meaning  of 
a  higher  kind,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for  giving 
cxin-essiou  to  tlicm.  Tho  feeling  of  eternity,  of  iia- 
perishabloness,  which  steals  over  us  in  Rome,  must 
bo  expressed  ;  tlie  feeling,  as  if  tho  earth  was  a  rast 
empire,  and  here  its  central  pomt ;  love  for  thi»  dij 
of  all  cities.  I  am  no  Raman  Catliolic,  and  I  per- 
ceiro  nothing  in  myself  of  romantic  veneration  for 
pope  and  church ;  but  I  camiot  deny  tlie  powerfui 
feeling  of  home  which  seizes  me  in  Rome,  and  llie 
longing  to  return  there  which  I  never  lose.  The 
idea  that  tho  young  Michael  Angclo,  full  of  the 
bustle  of  the  Huiaticuilly  e.\cilud  Florence,  was  led  \ij 
fete  to  this  Rome,  and  trod  for  tho  fii-st  time  tlmt 
soil  where  the  most  corrupt  doings  were  nevertheless 
lost  sight  of  in  the  calm  grandciu"  of  tho  past,  has 
something  in  it  that  awakens  thought.  It  was  tlifi 
first  step  in  lijs  actual  life.  lie  had  before  been  led 
liitlicr  and  thither  by  men  and  by  his  own  indistinct 
views ;  now,  tlirown  upon  his  own  resources,  Le 
takes  a  new  start  for  his  future,  and  what  ho  noT 
produces  begins  the  seiies  of  his  masterly  works. 

2. 

Wliat  was  Üie  nature  of  the  beautiful  things 
which  ho  mentioned  to  tlie  cardinal  as  existing  in 
Home,  can  hardly,  at  the  present  day,  bo  decided. 

The  ransacking  of  tho  rich  soil  had  begun,  and 
mucli  had  been  found ;  but  the  discovery  of  most  of 
the  antiques,  which  ai-e  known  at  the  prescut  day  as 
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le  gems  of  tHie  colk'ctionsj  occurriid  in  later  times : 
<n  tlic  other  hand,  much  of  that  w1)Ig]i  had  boeii 
ccamiilatcd  iu  Rome  iii  the  fifteenth  aiid  sixteenth 
iiLiirles,  was  sulisequontlj  caiTied  away  in  every  di- 
ction.    The  present  condition  of  things  affords  no 
ido  in  considering  the  past ;  it  was  anotlier  Rome 
iito  which  Michael  Ajigelo  entered.     The  existing 
Trorks  of  aj-t  were  not  as  now  coklly  arranged  to- 
other iu  musoums,  but  wore  distributed  throughout 
e  city,  placed  in  open  and  favorable  places,  for  the 
.dornment  of  buildings,  and  the  delight  of  men, 
hese  buildings  were  constructed  in  a  stylo,  only 
bU  remains  of  which  are  still  exisliiig.     Wlicu 
ichacl  Augclo  ascended  the  rock  of  the  Capitol, 
e  little  anticipated  that  it  would  he  one  day  studilcd 
ith  palaces,  which  woidd  change  its  entire  form, 
len,  sitting  down  oii  tlie  bare  ruins  of  tho  old 
mplc  of  Jupiter,  ho  gazed  arouud  him,  he  never 
nticipated  that  one  day  tlie  eye  would  look  from 
ence  over  St.  Peter's  dome,  whicli  ho  devised,  and 
le  countless  smaller  domes,  all  built  after  the  saino 
ttern.     We  could  not,  at  tho  present  diiy,  iinaginn 
e  witliout  this  prospect.      Nothing  of  it  then 
existed.    Tlio  old  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter  was  at  thai 
time  still  standing ;  the  maguificcut  spacious  square 
Bcrnuii,  with  its  rushing  springs,  and  the  vast 
colonnades  which  surround  it,  was  covered  with  an 
irregular  cluster  of  small   houses.     A  square   lay 
iu  their  centre,  ou  wliich  tournaments  and  running 
i  the  ring  were  held.     Tlie  wide-st retelling  palace 
nf  the  Vatican  was  scarcely  a  quarter  so  great  as  at 
tho  present  day,  aud  was  shut  in  like  a  fortrcse 
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Pi-oiu  liciice  the  pope  had  a  covered  wallod  way  to 
llic  castle  of  ät.  Aiigclo,  which,  closely  connöct4»l 
hj  fortificiitious  with  the  bridge  tiiat  leads  under 
across  the  Tibür.  presented  more  evidently  tlian 
the  present  day  the  form  of  a  castle,  the  possessor' 
uf  which  was  lord  of  the  ci^,  in  that  bo  coul<I 
comjiletcly  separate  at  his  will  the  two  lialves  uf 
Home,  —  the  uow  papal  city  to  the  north  of  ihi 
river,  and  the  grand  old  Rome  to  iXxc  Boutk  of 
tlic  Tiber.* 

The  cjistlo  of  St.  Angelo  formed  the  citadel 
Rume,  tlioiigh   only  one  of  the  less   distinguish 
fortresses,  with  wliich,  like  Florence  in  old  tim 
she  was  filled.      In  Florence,  a  freer,  lighter  style 
had  long  before  produced  free,  beautiful    palaces;    i 
in   Rome,   where   the    public   condition    of    thingA 
gave  i>roccdoiico  to  strength  befoi'o  beauty,  few  of" 
the  long  and   splendid    fa(;ades,   filled   wiüi    ros's 
of  windows,  were  to  be  seen.    Tbe  palaces  of  ibe 
cardinals  aud  of  the  higher  nobility,  the  Orsini,  th« 
Colouna,  and   otliers,  appeared   like    dark,   shut-iu 
builduigs,  well  fitted  for  defence,  and  provided  with 
every  means  forwarding  off  sudden  attacks.    Tlie 
Roman  and  Florentine  palace  arcliitecture  beloLgs 
lu  the  ago  and  its  history.    The  faijade  lay  within: 
the  court-yard  was  the  real  centre  of  the  building,— 
a  Bpace  stirrounded  on  every  side,  where  shady  cool- 
jiess  prevailed  at  all  liours,  where  fountaLus  played, 
aud  where  statues  stood  in  the  most  favorable  Ugiit. 
Tlic  i*udo  and  gloomy  mass  of  palaces  opened  round 
the  court-yard  in  light  open  colunnades.     It  was  safe 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  tX. 
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here,  aiid  yet  the  open  sky  was  overhead.  The 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  which  Haphacl  painted,  are 
the  opiin  arcades  which  surrouuded  the  court  of  the 
papal  palace. 

Arauud  these  castles  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
priiiccs  lay  Uie  dwellings  of  their  servants,  and  uf 
those  generally  who  adhered  to  the  lord  thus  en- 
throued  in  their  midst.  The  narrow  strcüts  between 
these  houses  were  closed  by  night  with  chains. 
Thus  ovory  powerful  nohle  had  his  eity  to  himself 
■within  the  city,  —  his  court,  his  cliurclt,  Ida  subjects, 
his  uobles,  soldiers,  artiste,  and  seholai-s ;  aud  bo- 
tween  these  courts  and  the  pope's  there  flowed  oa 
eternal  stream  of  intrigues,  witl»  concealed  or  openly 
exhibit^id  hostility.  At  that  time  more  than  tho 
half  of  Europe  was  coclosiastical  property,  paid 
tribute  to  Rome,  and  received  her  precepts.  Tlie 
city  i.s  a  desert  at  the  present  day  compared  witli 
those  times.  The  palaces  stand  empty ;  the  car 
diuals  —  men  possessing  power  ajid  importance 
only  hi  exccptioual  cases  —  di-ivc  m  heavy  carriages 
tliroiigh  the  streets,  old  and  often  feeble  men,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  kuowu  in  Üio  city  itself.  At 
that  period  they  galloped  in  compfcto  ai-mor  witli 
their  attendants  to  the  Vatican,  past  their  churches, 
at  which,  at  the  time  of  uie  papal  election,  they 
publicly  put  up  to  a\iction  tho  golden  and  silvc* 
vessels,  because  they  needed  money  to  bribe  their 
friends  aud  foes.  These  were  men  of  Üie  fii-st 
princely  families,  young,  warlike,  and  with  ardent 
passions.  Cardhial  Ascanio,  Ludwvico  Sii)rza's  bro- 
ther, had  staked  immense  sums  to  cflToct  his  electioD 
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to  llie  papacy  after  Innocent's  doath  ;  Cardiual  Vb 
cuia  alüo^  who,  like  Ascaiiio,  could  luad  liU  owu 
armj  into  the  field,  so  powerful  were  Uiuy  botli; 
yot  this  time  tliey  were  cuiiqiiered  hy  Alexander 
ßorgiu,  who  had  the  grtiatest  üUluciico,  and  nlto 
ijoverued  Rome  at  the  period  of  Michaul  ..Viigylo's 
arrival  there.  He  was  Uio  firtst  jiope  who  spoka 
openly  of  his  children  ;  before,  tliere  had  utily  been 
mention  made  of  tlio  nephews  and  meces  of  tho 
popes.  Lucrezia  Borjpa  was  liis  daughter.  She 
was  purchased  from  her  lii-st  husband,  separated 
fi-om  her  second,  her  third  was  struck  to  the  ground 
before  the  Vatican  itself,  and,  when  likely  to  recover, 
he  was  strangled  on  Iiis  sick-bed  by  Cacf-ar  Borgia, 
Lucrezia's  brother,  who  Imd  ordered  Ibo  attack. 

Tills  Censor  Borgia,  Alexander's  faTorile  son,  was  at 
that  time  twenty-Hvo  years  old,  beautiful  iii  figure, 
and  strong  as  a  giaut.  lu  a  square  before  the  Vati- 
can, surrounded  with  barriers,  be  killed  six  wild 
bulls,  against  whom  ho  fought  on  horseback.  He 
struck  tlie  first  a  blow  oa  the  head.  The  whole  of 
Rome  was  in  amazement.  His  wildness,  however, 
was  no  less  than  his  power.  He  stabl}ed  Messer 
Fierotto,  the  favorite  of  his  father,  under  the  mando 
of  his  patron,  whither  lie  had  fled,  so  that  hi»  blooJ 
was  sprinkled  in  the  face  of  the  pope.  Every  moni' 
ing  from  foiir  to  five  corpses  were  to  be  found  in 
tlie  streets,  among  them  bishops  and  eminent  prel- 
ates.    Rome  was  in  terror  of  Ciesar. 

At  that  timc^  be  must  have  niurdured  his  brother, 
tbe  Duke  of  Gandia.  He  had  him  stabbed,  aud 
t}irowu  into  the  Tiber.     He  thou  commujiicatcd  to 
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Die  iiope  himself,  tUat  the  deed  had  origüiatod  witb 

him.      Thü   head  of  Cliristend^in,   beside    himself 

Kwith  rage  and  grief,  appeared  in  the  college  of  the 

cardinals,  cried  aloTid  over  his  son,  reproached  him- 

IBclf  with  all  ■  tlio  crimes  he  had  committed,  and 
promised  iraprovemejit.  TMs  continued  for  some 
diijs;  then  it  passed  away,  and  the  reconciliation 
with  Cffisar  was  not  long  delayed.  This  fearfid 
family  was  too  much  thrown  iipou  each  other,  to  be 
»hie  to  remain  lung  at  variance  with  themselres, 
i'alsc,  shameless,  deceitfid,  without  faith,  insatiable 
his  avarice,  criminal  in  his  ajnbition,  and  cruel 
jveii  to  barbarity,  —  tiius  Giiicciardtni  sums  up  the 
'crimes  of  the  jjape.  Such  a  character  seems  im|.Tos- 
sible  in  our  own  day;  it  would  find  no  scope  for 
extending  its  vulture  wings,  nor  prey  upon  which  it 
could  light.  So  completely,  Iiowever,  do  the  Borgias 
suit  theu'  ago,  that  they  only  staitd  out  conspicu- 
ously, when  we  consider  their  qualities  by  them- 
selves, taken  out  of  the  frame  of  that  wliich 
eurrouiided  them.  If  we  study  the  deeds  which 
emanated  from  others  around  them,  their  crimes 
appear  almost  reconcilable;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  even  to  estimate  their  good  side,  —  tliat 
is,  the  power,  by  means  of  which  they  surpassed 

rtliera  who  staud  less  stigmatized,  perhaps  from 
leir  weakness  alone. 
"  The  pnpc  is  seventy  years  old,"  says  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  of  tliat  period ;  "  every  day  he 
seems  to  grow  younger ;  ho  discards  every  eare  from 
his  heart  at  night;  he  is  cheerful  by  nature;  and 
whatever  he   docs,  turns  out  to  his  advantig-e.'* 
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Alexander  possessed  a  ^gaiitlc  frame ;  his  peaelxal- 
ing  glaiico  saw  tlio  bearings  of  things,  and  llie  right 
means  towards  an  end :  ho  knew  how  to  convince 
people  in  a  wonderful  way  that  he  meant  IiouesU; 
towards  tlieni.  Equally  clever  was  Cajsar ;  but 
Lucrozla  [Kisscssed  so  much  beauty  and  such  gifts 
of  mind,  tliat  some  of  licr  admirers,  even  at  the 
present  day,  will  not  believe  m  her  crimes.  They 
appeal  to  her  letters,  to  her  intercourse  with  the 
first  men  of  Italy,  to  her  subsequent  career,  when, 
as  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  she  was  for  years  the  best  of 
wives  and  mothers."  Thus  do  mental  gifts  give  a 
lustre  to  the  darkest  actions  of  which  we  are  guilty. 
Yet  I  cannot  believe  tliat  the  crimes  of  this  family 
can  be  ever  glossed  over. 

8.  * 

Such  were  the  men  who  dwelt  m  the  Vatican, 
when   Michael   Angclo   arrived  in  Romo.     Among 
the  artists  whom  bo  met  there,  were  the  two  great 
Floreutines,  —  Antonio  Folinjuoäo,  who  had  worked  _ 
at  the  golden  gates  under  Ghiberti,  and  his  younger  I 
brother  Picro,  —  both  comjilctely  naturalized  thcra,     ' 
wealthy  in  their  circumstances,  and  intending  to 
end  their  days  in  Romo.      Picro  must  have  died 
about  the  time  of  Michael  Angdo's  arrival ;  Antonio, 
however,  the  greater  of  the  two,  lived  till  li98.    H«  J 
began  life  as  a  goldsraitli;  grew  fimious  for  his  de-M 
signs,  wliich  many  artists  copied ;  became  desirous  to 
paint  himself;  modelled,  sculptured,  and  moulded 
in  bronze.     After  the  death  of  Pope  Sistus,  he  wm 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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cnlloil  to  Rome  by  Cardinal  Vinculo,  to  execute  a 

I  monument  for  liim.  Tins  occurred  in  H84.  After 
tiio  complotioa  of  the  work,  —  a  liighly  tastcl'ul  thinjr 
in  bronze,  representing  tlie  pope  lyinji;  stretclied  on 
a  basement,  decorated  iu  a  masterly  maimer  witli 
Corijitliian  ornament,  —  a  simihij-  work  was  assigned 
him  for  Innocent  VIH.,  who  died  in  the  aamo  yeai 
with  Lorenzo  doi  Medici,  and  whom  ho  represented 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Besides  these,  many  works  of 
his  hand  are  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  churches  in 

IKomo;  those  two  raonumojits  were  placed  in  the 
Basihca  of  St.  Peter,  where  they  are  still  to  he  seen. 
PoUajuolo's  strength  lay  lu  strictness  of  design ; 
his  color  is  cold  and  opaque.  In  iJic  figures,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  touch  of  greatness  and  simplicity, 
which  had  before  belonged  less  to  the  Florentine 
masters  than  to  those  of  the  Umbrian  school,  lu 
San  Miniato,  at  Florence,  there  is  a  rit.  Christopher 
twenty  fcut  higli,  by  his  hand,  which  Michael  Angelo 
is  said  to  have  repeatedly  copied.  It  may  tboretbro 
be  supposed,  that  he  was  persojially  attached  to 
PüLLajuülo  in  Home,  —  all  tho  more  so,  perlmjta,  as 
B  lio  was  acquainted  iu  Florence  with  Cronoca,  hia 
pupil  and  near  relative. 

However  that  may  bo,  the  brothers  Pollajuulo 

H  vcre  not  tho  men  to  raise  him  a  step  Inghcr  in  his 

art.     On  the  other  hand,  he  now  became  acquainted 

iu  Rome  with  the  wurks  uf  two  masters,  whose  stylo 

end  manner  lay  far  removed  from  the  conceptions 

•  of  Florentine  art,  and  whose  works  could  not  remain 
without  on  influence  upon  him,  —  Mantegna  aud 
Melozzo  da  Forli. 
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Mantcgiia  belonged  to  the  foremost  rank.  Tliere 
is  such  a  dcpUi  of  soutiment  in  bis  pictures,  such  a 
nobilitjr  in  his  features,  tliat  we  feol  at  once  that  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  surpassed  or  imituicd,  but  a 
nature  whoso  animating  influence  must  have  beca 
felt  by  all  who  were  capable  of  being  touched  by  i;, 
Mautegna  lived  in  Mantua,  where  tlie  Goiizaga  were 
nis  patrons.  He  came  to  Rome  at  tho  close  of  tJio 
century.  The  chapel,  which  ho  painted  for  th« 
popo,  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  may  supi>ose  that 
this  work,  for  which  he  requi:"ed  a  series  of  years, 
was  not  less  tiian  his  others.  While  in  Florence  llw 
influence  of  antique  works  upon  art  was  not  ap- 
jiarently  strong,  but  the  free  movements  of  life  aud 
nature  wore  tlie  sources  from  which  they  drew, 
Mantcgna  ^>erniitted  the  style  of  the  old  masters  to 
exercise  a  striking  influence  ^lpon  him  ;  lliougli  he 
met  their  power  over  him  with  such  decided  pccuU* 
aritlcs  of  his  own,  that  even  in  his  case  wo  cannot 
Bpeak  of  imitatiou.  His  coloring  is  simple,  alm'>st 
cold,  and  is  always  subordinate  to  the  outline  ;  this 
outline,  however,  brings  out  the  figures  so  intensely, 
tliat  they  almost  acquire  a  typical  force.  Wo  feel  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  concoivo  the  sceno 
otherwise  than  ho  has  done.  If  wo  stand  before 
tliat  of  Christ  taken  down  from  the  cross,  which  is  ■ 
in  tlio  original  at  Berlin,  the  feeling  of  the  most  ■ 
cruel  death;  leaving  neverthöless  behind  it  a  smiling, 
heavenly  repose,  seems  to  bo  so  exliausted  by  the  art 
of  the  master,  that  wo  forget  all  other  artists,  whu 
may  have  succeeded  in  it  better,  aud  wiio  penetrate 
still  deeper  Into  our  souls.     Muntogua  is  a  victim  to 
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certain  formality,  which  was  only  overcome  by 
Leonardo  aud  Micliool  Ajigolo,  tlirongh  whoso  two- 
fold iitfltieiieu  Raphael  afterwards  ohtahicd  Ida  hnppy 
fi-ecdom.  But  this  does  aot  prevent  us  from  raukuip: 
Mautcgna  with  those  three.  And  tiiis  was  tlia 
opiuLou  m  Italy  also  from  the  first.* 

■  Mclozzo  da  Forli  does  not  come  up  to  Moutegiu 
in  what  he  produced  ;  but,  in  his  designs,  ho  perhapt 
Burpasscs  all   artists   previous   to   Michael   Angcio 

I  But  few  of  his  works  arc  left,  and  ouly  small  frag 
jnents  of  the  greatest.  Ilis  bii-tliplace,  Forli,  lies  in 
the  ßüniagiia,  not  lar  from  Urbino,  where  Giovanni 
Banti,  RaphaeFs  fatlier,  lived.  The  latter,  au 
intinialö  fiiend  of  MbIozko'b,  e.^thihits  the  same 
severe  forms  iu  his  pictures,  the  same  material  tone, 

S'lrhich  points  rather  to  Mantegna  than  to  tlic  Plor 
cutiue  school.  The  Roraagua,  separated  from  Tus- 
cany by  the  mountain  range,  received  greater 
impulse  from  tlio  north  than  from  the  ncighhoring 
lauds.  Forli  belonged  to  the  Coiuit  Girolomu  Riaiio, 
the  iiepliow  of  Pope  Sixtus.  Through  bini  Melozzo 
ijva.s  brought  to  Rome.  His  appointment  to  be 
painter  to  the  pope  followed,  aud  ftnally  his  elevation 
to  the  order  of  knighthood,  f  lids  was  accompanied 
willi  a  rich  allowauce  and  magnificent  cunmiissions. 

H'Thcre  is  a  picture  of  bis  in  the  Vatican,  representing 
the  pope  surrounded  by  his  nephews.  Tboy  are  the 
eame  as  would  have   killed  Lorenzo  del  Medici  m 

■  the  Pazzi  con.'spiracy ;  it  was  just  at  tliat  time  that 
Melozzo  pahited  them.  Among  them,  too,  is  the 
Cardinal  Viucula,  young  and  beoxdlcss.     The  pope 

■  S«  AppQiidix,  KoU  Xt  t  IHt^,  NoU  XU. 
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himself  is  in  profile,  a  lai-gc  tfcvcrc  face,  tlio  man 
wlio  inspired  the  Italians  ■«dtli  respect,  because  ho 
had  so  energetically  raised  his  own  family.    Melozzo's  fl 
principal  work,  on  Ascoiisiou  of  Christ,  which  of  old 
occupied  tlie  aluu-  wall  of  the  church  Saii  Apostoli,  ^ 
is  now  dcsti-oycd  ;  and  only  single  pieces,  which  were  H 
preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Feter  and  in  tlio 
Laterati,  afford  an  idea  of  the  grand  combination  of  m 
colassal  figures  of  which  the  painting  consiätcd.     I  H 
can  place  nothing  of  the  same  dato  by  the  side  of 
these  figures  as   regards   holdiiess   of  composition. 
For    an    imagination,    before   which    liuman    forms 
boTcred  i.i  such  bold  foresbortcDing,  and  a  haudfl 
Buch  as  the  painter  possessed  who  could  sketch  so 
freely  and  firmly  what  his  mind  pcitcivcd,  I  find 
combined    iii    no    painter    hithertü.     Yet    Melozzo  fl 
scai-ccly  occupies   a   place  in   the  history   of  art, 
because  the  existing  remains  of  his  works  arc  too 
insignificant.     Yasan   only   mentions    hiia    in    tltP 
second  edition  of  his  work,  and  even  there,  to  say 
little  more  than  that  he  knows  nothmgof  him.    Tet, 
from  the  reraaius  that  csist  of  him,  the  man  appears 
to  me  equally  great  as  a  painter  and  character,  and 
does  not  merit  the  forget  fulness  into  which  his  namsi 
has  fallen.    Wc  can  understand,  that  this  wild  pope,' 
with  his  equally  wild  nephews  (or  sons,  if  we  like), 
liad  respect  for  Melozzo's  genius,  and  acknowledged 
it  not  with  money  only,  as  in  Pollajuolo's  case,  who     \ 
at  his  death  could  leave  each  of  Ins  daughters  fivttfl 
thousand  ducats.    How  small  does  PuUajtiolo  apjiear, 
with  all  his  extensive  works,  by  the  side  of  Melozzo, 
whoso  Christ  and  Apostles  soar  aloft  as  if  they  would 


piercG  throngh  the  church  roof!  A  nuraboi'  of  frag« 
menU  of  aiiLjtils  are  still  prescivcd,  whleh  probably, 
■jn  fidl  clioir,  received  the  Son  of  God  in  the  clouds. 
They  are  playin«^  on  difTerent  iiistruTininta,  and 
singing  to  them  ;  they,  too,  bond  in  boantifiil  fore- 
sliortcuiugs,  and  aro  nothing  but  noblo,  ho^iutiful, 
girbsh  fornis.  Two  appcajisd  to  rao  especially  charm- 
ing. One  with  both  arras  holding  up  a  tambouriuo, 
which  she  is  striking  ;  her  body  is  bent  backwards  ; 
a  lilac  di-ess  over  a  green  nnder-garniont  iloats  round 
her  iu  free  largo  folds  j  nothing  is  comraonly  natural, 
and  yet  there  is  no  traco  of  empty,  canvcntiünal 
grandncss.  The  other  is  sitting  on  the  cloud,  looking 
dovnx  below,  and  bending  fonrards,  whilo  she  plays 
xijion  a  bite.  Shu  has  brown  blinit  wings^  like  an 
owl,  just  as  if  painted  fi-om  nature.  Mclozzo  had 
been  dead  two  years  when  Michael  Angela  came  to 
Rome.  Tlie  nephews  of  the  former  pope  wero  at 
war  with  Alexatider  Borgia  and  his  sotis.  Cardinal 
V^incnla  was  at  his  residence  in  Ostia.  Michael 
Angclo  cannot  therefore,  at  that  time,  have  boon 
acquainted  with  him  who  was  subsequently  celcbra- 

tid  as  his  great  friend  and  patron. 
If  wo  were  to  reckon  up  the  works  of  Florentino 
rtists  alone,  which  he  fuund  in  Runic,  besides  thosa 
f  Mantogna  and  Melozzo,  they  would  fill  n  long 
uatalogne.  Almost  all  had  worked  here  from  Giotto 
to  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  chmchcs  were  full  of  monu- 
ments of  tlieii*  labors  ;  none,  however,  of  these  artists 
were  tlien  present.  Still  we  are  not  sufTicioutly  in- 
^ibrmed,  to  know  all  who  were  working  in  Rome  at 
hat  time.     Tlicre  is  in  the  museum  at  Berlin  a  bust 
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OS  largo  as  life  of  Alexajider  VT.,  which  must  havo 
originated  at  that  time.  The  work  is  Ui  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  greatest  master:  indeed,  ita 
exeellouce  is  such,  that  it  seems  too  good  for  PoUa- 
juolo.  For  want  of  information,  however,  he  still 
remains  the  only  artist  of  importance  wlio,  we  mal 
vciiluro  to  suppose,  met  wiüi  Micliael  Aiigelo. 

4. 

Tlie  Cardinal  di  San  Giorgpo,  by  wliom  Mic 
jVjigcIo  had  been  bo  well  received,  proved  himself 
fa-ubscqueiitly  not  a  man  from  whom  any  thing  was  I» 
liave  been  expected.  At  the  time  of  filicliael  ^Uigelo's 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  had  an  immense  palace,  buUdiug 
in  the  iicighbofhood  of  the  Canipo  del  Fiore,  m 
which  he  could  have  easily  employed  lum.  This 
must  have  been  the  "  new  building,"'  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  letter  to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici.  If 
the  cardinal  seemed  at  first  wtUiug  to  make  nso  of 
Michael  Angclo  in  this  work,  as  also  apixiars  from 
tlie  letter,  he  noverthelcss  gave  him  subsequently  m 
commissions.  He  even  withdrew  himself  from  the 
aifair  with  Messer  Baldassarc,  and  that  in  a  maimer 
not  very  princely.  Eg  compelled  tlic  merchant  to 
restore  the  money  and  to  take  back  the  statue. 
Michael  Angelo  had  expected  that  the  cardinal  would 
Iiave  obliged  Baldassarc  to  pay  him  the  intercepted 
remainder.  Now  lie  was  perliaps  glad  to  be  able  to 
retain  liis  thirty  ducats.*  Notliing  further,  too,  is 
said  of  the  figure  as  large  as  life,  for  which  he  had 
pui-chased  the  maiblc  on  his  first  ai*rival,  and  whicl» 

*  Sm  Appendix,  Not«  XUI. 
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ftpparontlj"  had  been  bespoken  by  tho  cardinal. 
Something  must  havo  occnrred  bctweoa  Üiem  both, 
which  gave  a  blow  to  their  connection ;  for  Condlvi, 
who  wrote  after  Michael  Aiigelo's  own  words,  ex- 
presses himself  severely  at  the  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal, without,  however,  specifying  it  more  closely.* 

Michael  Angelo's  iufluunco  üi  SJon  Giorgio's  house 
was  of  a  very  indirect  character.  Vasari  relate.«, 
tliat  San  Giorgio  had  a  barber  wlio  was  devoted  to 
painting,  but  who  know  nothing  of  drawing.  For 
this  man  Michael  Angelo  made  a  cai-ttHjn  of  St. 
Francis,  in  Üie  ecstasy  of  recei^ig  the  stigmata. 
The  picture  is  praised  by  Varchi  also  in  his  funeral 
oration  on  Michael  Angelo.  As,  however,  Condivi 
19  silent  respectmg  it,  and  Varchi  does  not  say 
wh<2thcr  ho  saw  it  hmasclf  lu  Rome,  or  only  read  of 
it  in  Vasari's  book  (Vasari  mentions  the  work  even 
in  his  first  edition},  the  matter  remains  uncertain. 
All  the  more  so,  since,  at  tho  present  day,  nothing 
to  Ihj  referred  to  Micliael  Angelo  exists  in  San  Piero 
in  Montorio,  where  the  painting  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  loft  hand. 

I  might,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  a  work  to  this 
early  period  in  Rome,  of  which  indeed  no  one  speaks, 
but  which  undoubtedly  was  produced  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  perhaps  is  best  inserted  here,  —  the 
Madonna  in  Mr.  Ijabou there's  possession,  and  which 
was  first  generally  known  by  the  Manchester  Ex 
liibitiou. 

It  IB  a  picture  a  tempera,  and  is  unfinished.  Tlie 
composition   falls   into   tlirei^    parts :    in   the  centre 

•  Seb  Ap|)ead!x,  KoU  XTY. 
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the  Madonna ;  on  Iier  right  aud  lofl  two  pair  of  youtl»- ' 
ful  figures  close  together,  angels  if  we  will.  Tliose 
on  the  lelt.  are  only  in  outline ;  those  on  the  otl) 
side,  howovor,  ore  cüinpleted,  and  ore  so  touching  i 
their  beauty  that  tliey  belong  to  the  best  produ 
by  Michäicl  Angelo.  They  stand  close  together, — 
two  boys  betwceu  fourteen  and  fiileen  years  old,  the 
one  standing  in  front  seen  in  profile,  his  Trholc  figure 
bent  down  ;  tho  one  behind  him  en  face.  The  latter 
has  placed  both  hands  on  his  companion's  shoulder, 
and  is  looking  with  him  on  a  slieet  of  parcluuent,^ 
which  the  other  holds  before  him  with  both  haiul^fl 
as  though  ho  were  reading  it :  he,  too,  has  his  head 
somewhat  inclined,  and  liis  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it. 
It  is  a  sheet  of  musio-paper,  perhaps,  from  which 
both  are  singing ;  tlw  half-opened  lips  might  indicaifl 
this.  The  bare  arms,  tho  hands  holding  the  sheet, 
both  showing  tho  delicacy  of  youth,  but  painted  wilb 
an  obserrauco  of  natiu'C  wliich  it  is  impossible  (o 
praise  or  to  describe,  would  suflfice  in  thcmwlves 
to  give  this  figui-e  the  highest  value.  But,  besides 
tliia,  there  is  the  head,  tho  delicately  slender  fonn,  , 
the  light  garment  falling  below  the  knee  in  clus?- 
lying  broken  folds,  then  tlie  kaee  and  tho  leg  and 
tlie  foot,  — it  is  all  a  representation  of  nature  which 
is  almost  too  touching;  we  feel  deep  mtliia  out 
hcai'ts  a  love  for  this  ehild,  and  are  assurod  of  his 
purity  and  innocence.  The  garment  of  tho  other  is 
dark;  a  shadow  lies  over  his  eyes;  and,  in  tho  eye 
itself,  there  is  quite  a  different  cliaractor,  but  no  les» 
charming.  Tlio  hair,  too,  is  different ;  the  locks  art 
thicker,  darker,  with  the  ends  sticking  out :   wliilr 
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thosR  of  tliP  first  ai-e  softer  and  fuller,  passed  behind 

Itlic  car,  and  lying  on  the  neck. 
The  Vir^a  is  entirely  in  tho  front.  A  clear 
tnantle  is  fastened  together  with  the  ends  into  a 
Strong  knot  on  tljc  left  shoulder;  it  almost  conceals 
the  right  arm,  and  is  wrapped  around  and  under  the 
knee  in  many  folds.  A  white  veil  lies  upon  her  dark 
hair,  yet  so  that  it  is  visible  all  round.  The  Holy 
Cliild  is  reaching  across  her  lap  for  the  book  ;  while 
his  mother,  holding  it  in  her  left  hand,  withdraws  it 
from  him,  and  in  this  the  right,  appearing  under  tho 
mantle,  a.ssists  her.     It  is  as  if  she  liad  also  herself 

vjoincd  in  the  chorus,  and  had  just  wished  to  turn 
over  the  loaf,  when  tlie  child  seized  the  book,  which 
she  gently  holds  up  on  the  loft.  John  stands  more 
in  tho  background  on  tlic  right,  by  tho  side  of  the 
Holy  Gliild  ;  the  skin  of  an  animal  is  wrapjHid  rt>ujid 
tho  little  body,  yet  almost  without  concealing  it  any- 
where. Tbo  light  comes  from  the  left,  so  that  the 
shadow  cast  by  tho  figure  of  tho  holy  Virgin  falls 

nelightly  over  him. 

^P  Thß  two  figures  indicated  by  a  few  lines  on  the 
other  side,  next  to  tho  Madonna,  were  perbaps  girls, 
in  contrast  to  the  boys  on  this  side.  Of  the  color- 
ing I  caji  say  nothing,  as  1  have  only  seen  a  photo- 
graph. 

K     Michael  Angelo  hna  left  behind  many  unfinished 

^^rorks.    His  vehement,  often  desultory,  nature  was 
to  hlamo  for  this.     In  this  instnnco,  perhaps,  special 
jircumstanccs  may  have  concurred   to  efTaco  from 
lis  memory  the  picture  itself,  and  Uie  whole  remote 
jriod.     If  we  knew  where  the  picture  came  from, 
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we  might  possibly  by  tliat  moans  obtain  more  light 
upon  it.* 

Uichael  Ajigelo's  first  notorious  work,  wliich  h 
oxecuted  in  Uuine,  is  his  statuo  of  llio  drunken: 
Bacchus.  Jacopo  Gaüi,  styled  by  Condivi  "  iin 
geutiluomo  Komauo  e  di  bello  ing^ao,"  —  a  noble 
and  cuUivat«d  man  therefore, — gave  him  the  order 
for  tliis  work,  which  is  still  preserved  uninjured.  It 
15  a  figiu-o  as  largo  as  life,of  wliich  Michael  ^Vngelo's 
contemporaries  sjjeuk  witli  admiration,  whilst  mod- 
ems do  not  aecord  witli  tins  unqualified  appreciation. 

It  is  no  godlilie  intoxication,  hy  which  we  see  the 
god  overcome ;  no  sacred  fire  of  drunkenness,  by  tlw 
breath  of  whose  flame  llie  old  poets  have  shown  us 
Dionysus  traversing  the  world ;  but  the  intoxication 
of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  vine,  striving  to 
supjwrt  himself,  with  smiling  mouth  and  exhausted 
limbs.  Still  tlicrc  is  no  corpulency, nothing  bloated; 
but  a  youthful,  well-formed  figure.  Comi>ai-ed  witb 
the  antique,  it  is  an  almost  disgusting  imitatioii  of 
earthly  weakuess ;  compared  with  nature,  it  is,  iu 
spite  of  all,  an  ideal  picture  of  joviality  produced  by 
wuic,  and  rising  into  the  clouds. 

Let  us  hear  what  Condivi  says.  **  iu  every  re- 
Bpect,"  he  writes,  '*  this  Bacchus,  botli  as  to  form  au»J 
expression,  corresponds  with  the  words  of  ancient 
authors.  Tlie  countenance  full  of  merry  bappijies*, 
the  glance  wanton  and  craving,  a-s  is  the  case  usually 
with  those  wlio  love  wijie,  ho  holds  in  his  right  hand, 
a  cup  as  he  were  going  to  drink,  and  looks  at  it  as  if 
he  already  in  fancy  sipped  the  wine,  of  which  he  ii 

•  See  Apiwudix,  KoU  XT. 
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the  originator.  For  tins  reason  there  is  a  wreath  of 
rine-leavcs  ou  his  brow.  Over  his  left  arm  baugs  a 
tiger^skin,  because  the  tiger,  who  laves  wine,  was 
sacred  to  him.  With  his  hand  he  has  gitu^pcd  a 
bunch  of  grapfls,  IVom  which  a  Httlo  satyr,  standing 
behind  liim,  adroitly  and  cunningly  steals  away  the 
berrios.    The  satyr  is  hlie  a  child  seven  yoars  of  age, 

e  goci  himself  like  a  youth  of  eiglitoeii." 

Tliat  Condivi  appeals  only  to  tlie  ancient  writers, 

d  not  to  the  ancient  sculptures,  is  a  token  of  tho 
Tinconcerned  matuicr  with  which,  even  in  his  days, 
antiquity  was  regarded.    They  used  what  it  oUüred  ; 

t  to  bo   infiuenced   by  it   occurred   to   no   ouo. 

cencs  from  tlio  Greek  mythology  were  ti-iin inferred 
to  tlio  most  modern  history,  just  as  had  before  boea 

0  case  with  the  biblical  narrative.  Mai's  is  a  naked 
Florentine;  Venus,  a  naked  Florentine  girl;  Cupid, 
a  child  without  clothes.  It  never  entered  into  the 
rtist's  mind  to  wish  to  improve  the  natiu'C  which  ho 
saw  before  him  by  any  antique  model,  —  to  "  ideal- 
ize," as  the  technical  term  is  at  the  present  day.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  nature,  had  Micliad 
Angelo  wished  to  represent  a  drunken  Bacchus 
otherwise.  He  ia  a  naked  youth  hitoxicated  with 
wine.    The  statue  is  executed  in  the  fmcKt  manner. 

is  limhs  are  pure  and  blameless.  We  might  say, 
that  the  nature  of  the  old  DonatcUo  prevailed  in  the 
voung  Michael  Angelo.     Rut,  if  the  countenance  of 

c  statue  has  something  m  it  commonly  natural, 
the  gi'ound  for  this  lies  in  his  wish  to  givo  it  a  mild; 
but  endently  Silcnus-like  tone.* 

•  See  AppenJix,  NüIb  XVI 
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But  wo  ore  recalling  to  mind  onco  more  tlie 
slliug  god  of  the  Crooks,  w1io»e  brilliaut  beautj? 
restrulucd  the  rebel  mariners,  aiid  dried  tlio  tears  of 
the  ibrsakeu  Ariadiic.  Penetrated  by  feelings  of  tliii 
kind,  and  Uassud  besides  by  the  remiiinbraucc  of  tli 
works  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  nothing  of  wldch 
known  in  Michael  Aiijrelu's  time,  we  must  at 
pi*escnt  day  cai-ry  ourselves  back  to  bis  point  of  Tiei 
to  do  him  justice.  Michael  Angelo's  statue  is  placedj 
in  the  gallery  uf  the  Uffici,  iu  a  dull,  uniform  ade 
light.  Sliellcy,  the  great  Euglish  poet,  calls  it  in^ 
one  of  his  letters  a  revolting  misunderstanding  of 
tlie  spirit  and  the  idea  of  Bacchus.  Drunken,  brutal, 
foolish,  it  is,  he  says ;  a  picture  of  tlio  most  detostaUo 
inebi-iety.  The  lower  half  is  stilT;  the  way  in  wUicb 
tlie  shoulders  are  placod  with  the  neek  ojid  breast  ia 
inliarmonious,  —  in  short,  it  is  the  iucohercut  fiuicy 
of  a  Catholic,  who  wislied  to  roproseut  Bacchus  as  a 
god. 

Thus  unjust  does  ignorance  of  the  more  immfr 
diatc  circiunstauces  make  us.  Shelley  knew  uone 
of  tlie  conditions  under  which  this  work  originated. 
Yet  he  revokes  his  judgment  himself.  "  The  work, 
however,  considered  in  itself,  has  merits,*'  be  re- 
marks furtlter.  "  Tlie  arms  arc  perfect  iu  their 
mauly  beauty ;  the  frame  is  powerfully  modelled, 
and  all  the  lines  flow  with  boldness  and  truth,  one 
into  the  other.  As  a  work  of  art,  unity  alono  is  waul- 
ing ;  he  should  bo  Bacchus  in  every  thing."  This 
appearance  of  lack  of  luiity,  of  which  Shelley  com- 
plahis,  ai'ose  from  the  fact  that  the  statue  was  badly 
placed.     In  tlie  court  of  the  Palazzo  GaUi,  in  Rome, 
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where  it  was  oven  m  Condivi's  time,  the  cool  bright- 
uesH  bti-oiuuiiig  dowu  upon  it  from  the  opcu  sky  luuät 
Jiave  given  it  a  very  dififexent  effect. 

For  the  same  Galli,  Michael  Aiigölo  executed  a 
Cupid,  which  was  liküwise  to  be  seen  in  the  jjalncc 
of  the  family,  aud  was  thou  lost,  till  it  seems  to  have 
cume  to  light  agaiji  in  a  statue  in  tlio  Keuäiiigtoa 
Museum. 


5. 


I  If  the  Bacchus  stands  in  a  disadvajitageous  light, 
it  is  at  lca,st  visible.  Michael  Angelo^s  principal 
work,  however,  —  that  work  by  which  he  suddenly 
passed  from  being  on  esteemed  artist  to  he  the  most 
famous  sculptor  in  Italy, —  is  at  the  present  day  as 
good,  as  veiled :  ilüie  mourning  Mary  with  her  dead 
son  in  her  läp;^ — "  la  Picti,"  as  the  Italians  call  the 
group.  The  Cardinal  of  SanDionigi.a  Frcnchmau, 
commissioned  him  to  do  it.  Placed  at  first  hi  a  ado 
chapel  iu  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  it  received 
another  place  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  and 
now  again  stands  in  a  side  chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  so 
high,  however,  aud  lu  such  a  fatal  Ught,  that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  impossible  to  ohtahi  a  sight  of  it, 
either  near  or  at  a  distuuee.  Copies,  which  diJTor- 
Heut  sculptors  executed  for  Romish  and  Florentine 
churches,  are  out  of  consideration.  Tliera  is  noÜi* 
iüg  left  but  to  stick  to  the  plaster  cast.* 
^k  The  material,  however,  is  an  essential  olemcut  iu 
sculpture.  Wood,  marble,  and  bronze,  require  each 
.peculiar  treatment.  A  work  hi  brou7As  caiuiot  be 
•  Sen  Appc&dix,  Mow  XYU. 
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meclianically  copied  in  marWe,  without  losing  a  part 
of  its  lucaxiiug  ;  still  less  cau  a  work  in  marble  cu> 
dure  tbe  möchaiiical  imitation  iu  metal.     Gypsuia] 
is,  however,  scarct^ly  a  material,  but  a  uejKitivc  dca^ 
EubstOQCC,   wliich   oalj   gives   a   mutionleas    lieav*^ 
repose,  instead  of  the  tender,  transparent,  almoed' 
moving  surface  of  the  marble.  Tliat  ideal  gimilaritf 
with  the  human  ekiu,  —  the  soft,  liglitly-ul tailing 
surface  and  lines  of  which   the  beautiful  stoue  i^ 
capable  of  assuming,  —  is  lost  in  gypsum;    sttll  it 
is  indispensable,  as  is  well  displayed  on   tlie  very, 
occasion  in  wMcIi  it  is  inveighed  against  as  bad. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  Pictä  shows  us  hori 
the  unusual  finish  of  the  detail  is  linked  with  a  wdm 
dcrful  harmony  in  the  whulc.    On  all  sides,  tlie  groupl 
presents  noble  Ihies.    Tlie  position  of  the  two  figm^i 
with  regard  to  each  other  is  the  usual  one ;   many 
painters  before  Michael  Angelo  have  so  represented 
Mary  and  Cluist.     But  liow  far  does  Miclmol  AngcIo 
sxu'pass  them  all  I    Tbc  position  of  the  bo<ly  resting 
on  the  knees  of  the  woman ;  tlie  folds  of  her  dress, 
which  is  guthcjred   together  by  a  l»aiid   across  the 
bosom ;   tho  inclination  of  the  head,  as  she  bends 
over  her  son   in  a  manner  inconsolable    aud  yet 
s-d)limü,  or  his,  as  it  rests  iu  her  arms  dead,  ex* 
hausted,  and  with  mild  features, — wo   feci   evory 
touch  was  for   tbe   first  timo   created   by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  that  that,  in  which  he  imitated  otliers 
iu  this  group,  was  only  common  property,  which  be 
used  because  its  use  was  customary.    Only  workmen 
and  bunglers  speak  of  stolen  ideas.    Mental  property 
oonästs  not  in  that  wliich  may  bo  taken  from  a  mas- 
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ter,  but  ill  that  of  wliidi  no  one  can  rob  liini,  even 
if  lie  himself  would  allow  it.  Michael  Angclo  would 
not  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  of 
others.  They  would  have  burdened  him  instead 
of  advanchig  liim.* 

I  Oiu-  deepest  sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  sight  of 
Clirist.  The  two  legs,  with  weary  foot,  hanging 
down  sidewards  from  the  mother's  knee ;  the  falling 
arm  ;  the  failing,  sunken  body  ;  the  head  drooping 
backwards, —  the  attitude  of  the  whole  haniau  form 
lying  there,  as  if  by  death  he  had  again  become  a 
child  whom  the  mother  had  taken  iu  her  arms ;  at 

J  the  same  time,  in  the  countenance,  there  is  a  won- 
derful blending  of  the  old  customary  Byzantine  type, 
—  the  longLsh  features  and  parted  beard,  and  the 
noblest  elements  of  the  national  Jewish  expression. 

,  None  before  Michael  Angcilo  woidd  have  tiunight  of 
this;  the  oftcner  the  work  is  contemplated,  the  more 
touching  does  its  beauty  become,  —  everyTchere  the 
purest  nature,  in  harmony  both  iu  spirit  and  exte- 

,rior.     Whatever  previously  to  this  work  had  been 

Kproduccd  by  sculptors  in  Italy,  passes  into  shadnw, 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  attempts  iu  which 
tliei*e  is  something  lacking,  wliether  in  idea  or  in 
execution  ;  here  both  are  provided  for.  The  artist, 
the  work,  and  the  circiunstances  of  tho  time,  combine 
together ;  and  tho  result  is  somctliing  that  dcservca 
to  be  called  perfect.  Michael  .iViigclo  numbei-cd, 
foiu"  and  twenty  years  when  he  had  finished  his  Pietä. 
lie  was  tlie  first  master  in  Italy,  tlic  first  in  the 
world  from  henceforth,  says  Condivi;   indeed  thej 

•  See  Appendix.  Now  XVI«. 
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go  so   far  aä  to  mainbüu,  ho  says   further,  that 
Hichael  ^ingelo  surpasscd  Üic  ajicicut  masters. 

How  was  it  possihle,  thut,  at  a  period  wheu  the 
Urcakiiig-up  of  all  political,  moral,  external  aiid 
internal  religious  thingis  was  to  bo  expected,  that  ia 
Borne,  the  centre  of  corruption,  a  work  like  Chlafl 
Madoiiua  coiild  be  produced,  could  bo  deeply  felt  m  ^ 
its  heatity,  and  [>aid  for  dearly  by  one  of  those  very 
cardinals  ? 

Questions  were  at  that  time  started  respecting  tbe 
work,  on  which  uo  one  uow-a-days  would  hare 
tliought.  Mary  was  considered  too  young  in  rela- 
tion to  her  son.  Botli  figuroa  stand  so  remote  from 
us,  OS  regards  their  external  earthly  life,  that  this 
would  scarcely  occur  to  us  at  tho  present  day;  but 
the  matter  was  Important  to  the  Italians  at  tlmt  time, 
and  was  much  disputed.  Coiidivi  applied  toMieltacl 
Ängclo  himself;  and  the  latter  gare  hiui  an  explana- 
uation  which  we  find  noted  do^Ti  in  his  own  words. 
"  Do  yon  not  know,"  he  answered  mo  (says  Con- 
divi), "  that  chaste  women  remain  fresher  tlian  tliose 
who  are  not  so!  How  much  more,  then,  a  virgin 
who  has  never  been  led  asti-ay  by  tho  slightt^st  siiifid 
desire  ?  But  yet  more,  if  such  youthful  bloom  is 
thus  naturally  retained  in  her,  we  must  believe  that 
the  divhio  power  came  also  to  her  aid,  so  that  the 
maidenlinesB  and  imperishable  purity  of  tlie  mother 
of  God  might  appear  to  all  the  woi'ld.  Not  so 
necessary  was  this  in  the  Son ;  on  the  conü'ary,  it  m 
was  to  bo  shown  how  he  in  truth  as.sumed  the  i 
huma:i  form,  and  was  exposed  to  all  that  can  Ijefall 
a  mortal  man,  sin  only  excepted.     Thus  it  was  not 
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necessary  hero  to  place  his  divinity  before  his 
liumaiiity,  but  to  reprosoiit  him  at  the  ago  "which, 
according  tu  tlis  courae  of  time,  he  Iiad  reached. 
It  must  not,  Üicrefüre,  appear  amazing  to  you,  if  I 
have  reproseuted  Um  most  holy  Virgin  and  mother 
of  God  much  younger  m  com^mnson  witli  her  Sou, 
thau  regard  to  tho  ordinary  maturing  of  man  might 
have  requiredj  and  that  1  have  lei't  the  Sou  at  liia 
uatm-al  ago." 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  Romanic  nations  to  feel  reli- 
gious tilings  more  materially  than  is  possible  to  us. 
"Witli  us,  religion  and  morality  coincide ;  witli  the 
'Bomans,  they  are  separate  territories.  Tho  kiiigdom 
of  God,  which  in  our  minds  resists  all  form,  h  to  tho 
Eomans  a  kingdom  situated  above  tho  clouds,  con- 
taining an  ideal  copy  of  hunian  actions.  Around 
the  tlwone  of  God  (the  gonirno  Glove.,  as  Dante  calls 
Uim),  tho  saints  ai*o  encamped  iu  dlflcrcnt  degrees 
of  rank,  down  to  the  baser  souls ;  just  as  the  princes, 
the  nobles,  and  the  common  people  gather  round  the 
pope.  Rapture  is  tho  path  that  leads  them  tlicre. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  sure  place  one  day  in 
this  paradisaical  state,  is  innate  in  every  Roman  ; 
and  the  Romish  religion  contains  teacliings  as  to  Its 
nature,  aud  the  ways  thnt  lead  to  it.  Tlius  the 
Romaji  sees  his  iimuortality  represented  to  Uim 
beforehand.  More  veiled,  when  lie  raflects  \ipon  i1 
distinctly;  more  certain,  when  lils  fancy-fdlod  long- 
ling  raises  him  towards  it,  when  he  dreams  of  splen- 
dor and  gold  and  jewels,  when  he  trembles  before 
a  sea  i>f  burning  fire,  or  bathes  with  eager  sensuality 
I  the  bright  streams  of  knowledge.     Wliat  do  we 
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possess  on  tho  otlicr  hand  ?  Each  has  to  seek  his 
wuy  tlicrc  aloiio.  A  calm  expectation,  with  the  ccr- 
tamty  of  biovuig  nothing,  but  yet  of  fostering  no 
voiü  hope  of  a  higlier  tixistenoQ, — this  is  all  that  we 
profess,  iut^lcad  of  those  sure,  glorious  images.  Tho 
saint  shows  himself  to  lis  more  in  thought  and  deed; 
and  Christ  himself,  when  wo  read  how  he  walked 
and  lived  upon  earth,  still  does  not  appear  to  us  with 
a  firm  countenance  and  in  an  earthly  form,^ — so  llial 
wo  desire  to  sec  in  exact  lines  his  hands,  tlic  folds  of 
his  garments,  and  tlio  motion  of  his  foct :  but  we 
seek  to  surmise  tlie  thoughts  which  he  chcrishod, 
and  to  accompany  tiim  mentally  to  his  very  Isst 
moments,  Tho  outward  image  of  his  sufferings  is 
almost  too  touching  fur  us  to  boar  Its  reprosentsp 
tion. 

With  tlic  Romans,  this  inner  life  standi  more  ia 
the  backgi'ound.  In  tlic  same  degree  as  they  sec  tho 
material  more  distinctly,  tlicir  thoughts  vanisli  into 
more  general  feelings.  TVith  us,  exactly  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  Ajid  these  feelings,  which  spring  less 
fivm  that  which  is  done  aud  thought  dally,  but  which 
hover  over  their  hearts  like  a  constant  liigher  atmos- 
phere, are  as  necessary  to  tliera  as  the  air  they 
breathe.  Even  in  those  times  of  tho  greatest  cor- 
niption,  they  were  not  wanting.  Only  tlioso  clergy 
who  were  at  tho  helm,  and  represented  religion,  were 
reprobate  ;  tho  longing  after  the  pure  and  the  divine 
ever  existed ;  and  tlie  attention  of  all  Italy  to  tho 
voice  of  Savonarola  proves  most  plainly  what  an 
ardent  desire  filled  men's  minds  to  free  themselves 
from  the  burden  of  those  pai-asitical  repreBCntativc3 
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of  God  upon  onrthj  and  to  rotum  to  the  puro  nioan- 
I      ing  of  true  Christiiuiity. 

■  It  m&f  indeed  be  maintained,  that  tlioso  times 
'  were  moi'O  capahlo  tlian  our  own  of  coiiceiviug  the 
'      character»  and  cvcntti  whose  couiicetioii  is  related 

■  Xii  the  New  Testament.     What  is  aot  requisite  to 

■  express  tliat  glory  on  the  Cüuiilenaiice  of  Clirij-t, 
H  which  appeared  after  that  conüict  wliicli  has  for  cigh- 
Htceu  centnrics  moved  the  world  to  tears  ?  We  liear 
B-of  it  first  as  chitdrcii,  when  we  cannot  know  wlial 
'  treachery  and  desertion,  what  life  and  death,  signify. 

And  even  onr  subsequent  life,  thoiijjh  we  may  suffer 
Behipwi'eck,  never  lets  us  strike  against  the  roek  so 
plainly.  It  Is  ever  only  mingled  füclings  which  move 
us :  few  of  us  arc  by  pci-sonal  fate  reminded  of  the 
tragedy  of  Christ's  sutleriiigs,  whieli  exliaust  all 
the  syuij)athy  of  ivhieh  our  imagination  is  capable. 
To  die  as  the  lowest  malefactor,  between  malefactors ; 
■.to  be  betniyed  and  denied  by  those  among  his  nearest 
friends ;  to  doutjt  himself  at  last,  and  to  feci  himself 

»forsaken  of  God  for  a  moment ;  and  to  be  obliged  to 
do  without  consolation  in  him  who  alone  remained 
faithful!  And  all  tliis  the  reward  of  what?  That 
men  sliould  cahidy  and  pnroly  follow  in  bis  steps,  who 
was  helpful  to  all,  and  injnrcd  none.  Who  endure» 
circumstances  at  the  present  day,  which  lead  to 
the  experience  of  even  a  reflection  of  this  fearful 
destiny? 
K  Snch  were  the  times,  Iiowever,  in  which  Michael 
Angclo  lived.  Tlic  propliecies  were  now  fulfdled 
which  Savonarola  liad  declared  respecting  himself! 
He  bad  more  tlian  once  foretold  that  bis  course 
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vould  bring  him  to  dcatli.  Stop  by  step  he  ap- 
proached Ulis  C!idj  until  it  was  realized.  And  in 
Komo,  whore  tidings  from  Florence,  in  its  most 
accurate  details,  was  received  daily,  these  cvcDts 
must  have  unceasingly  filled  Michotil  Angelo's  _ 
thoughts,  while  engaged  in  his  Pietä.  ■ 

The  year  149ß,  in  which  he  left  Florence,  had  been 
quiet  compared  with  the  following.  Tlic  Piagnoni, 
the  name  liomo  by  Savonarola*s  party,*  were  in 
the  ascendency ;  and  neither  ida^to  nor  famine 
in  the  city,  nor  war  with  Pisa,  nor  the  tlircaU  of  the 
Italian  league,  could  confound  them.  Tliey  relied 
upon  France,  where  a  new  campaign  was  in  counse 
of  preparation.  Even  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Rome  alarmed  them  not. 

The  Italian  campaign  of  Maximilian  sprang  from 
one  of  those  romantic  ideas  which  led  this  prince  to 
undertakings,  out  of  which  nothing  arose.  He  liad 
Roknowlodgcd  Ludovico  Sforza  aa  Dnke  of  ÄlUan, 
after  the  young  Visconti,  with  whose  life  (ha  posse«^ 
sion  was  connected,  had  at  length  perished.  Ludo- 
Tico,  who  attempted  in  every  manner  to  regain  Pisa, 
and  felt  himself  not  sti*ong  enough  against  the  Ven- 
etians, who  pursued  the  same  object,  both  being 
united  for  a  wlillc  against  Florence,  wIsIhhI  to  engaf;e 
Maximilian  in  his  interests,  and  know  how  t«  make 
it  evident  to  him  that  an  espeditifln  to  Italy  must 
have  tlio  most  splondid  results.  Pisa  and  FloroncR 
were  old  imperial  fiefs ;  if  ho  came,  he  would  have 
to  decide.  The  allies  would  naturally  submit  to  his 
Tcrdict,  and  even  Florence  would  yield  to  lum ;  and 

•  See  Appen^x,  Xote  XIX. 
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fio,  wliile  ho  strengthened  Ws  own  authority  by  tha 
eettling  af  the  most  important  dispiito,  ho  would  holp 
hhn,  his  most  faithful  confederate,  to  the  possession 
of  Pica,  wlnoli  in  other  Iiands  would  be  but  an 
increase  of  power  to  liis  enemies.  Maximilian  had 
neither  money  nor  troops ;  Ludovico  held  out  to  hirg 

ta  promise  of  hotli.  So  he  appeared,  and  siuhid  from 
Genoa  to  Livorno,  which  was  held  by  the  Florentines. 
The  result  did  uot  moot  his  expectations.  Tho 
Venetians,  instead  of  yiehlLiig-,  sent  fresli  troojw  to 
Pisa;  the  Florentines  ahsolutely  repulsed  Iiim,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  march  back  to  Germany  as  ho 
had  eome. 

I  When,  however,  they  learned  in  Florence  that  tho 
new  military  expedition  of  the  King  of  France  was 
advancing  with  no  definite  aim ;  that  tho  corn-vessels 
of  tho  Fiorontiiie  merchants,  which  arrived  froin" 
Provouco,  had  been  captured  or  frightened  awaj 
close  by  Livorno ;  and  that  the  pestilence  increased, — 
the  dinbrcnt  parties  opposed  each  otiicr  with  gi'oater 
rigor.  Tliere  were  three  of  these  in  tho  city, — 
the  friends  of  tho  Medici,  the  enemies  of  Pavonarola, 
and  Ins  adhercntä.     Tlic  first  were  called  Palloski, 

I  from  the  arms  of  tho  Medici,  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  balls,  palle.  The  enemies  of  Savonarola 
wore  called  the  Arrabbiata ;  that  is,  the  infuriated ; 
ho  himself  had  given  them  the  name.  The  Piagnoni, 
however,  exceeded  both.  Their  processions  (Ulcd 
K  the  city ;  their  prayers,  and  the  sermons  of  theii 
loader,  were  the  main  weapons  wiüi  which  they  con- 
quered. Tie,  however,  nded,  and  every  thing  tended 
only  to  strengthen  his  power  and  authority.     When 
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the  oflTci-s  of  tlic  Italian  league  bceamc  raore  nnd 
more  enticing,  and  the  prospect  of  the  comliig  of  tlio 
French  army  grew  more  and  more  uncertain,  he  held 
fast  to  hope,  and  persisted  in  his  purpose.  In  IImj 
midst  of  the  faniiiio  which  spread  over  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  so  that  the  cotuitrjfl 
people  came  in  in  troops,  and  lay  in  the  streets  lialf  ™ 
dead  with  hunger,  he  organized  tlie  charity  of  his 
party.  The  cariiiral  processions,  iu  which  childrea 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  in  white  garments,  and 
with  red  crosses  in  tlicir  hands,  collected  gifts,  con 
eluded  with  a  distribution  to  the  modest  poor.  Ouco, 
when  in  tlie  year  1496  the  distress  was  greatest,  ho 
arranged  an  immense  procession ;  aiid,  just  as  all 
the  streets  were  full  of  people,  a  courier  came  at 
full  speed  through  the  gate  witli  tlio  tidings  thatoni 
of  the  expected  corn-vessels  hiid  arrived.  There 
is  something  touchuig  to  read  how  Üie  horseman, 
holding  a  green  Iwugh  in  his  hand,  worked  his  way 
through  the  excited  throng,  over  the  Arno  bridge, 
along  the  banks,  to  the  palace  of  the  Government. 
Such  apparent  wonders  increased  Savonarola's  power 
to  an  luilimited  extent.  There  is  no  trace  lefl  of 
his  having  misused  it. 

,  At  Cliristmas^  1496,  he  gathered  together,  in 
Santa  Bfaria  del  FEorc,  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
boys  and  girls  up  to  eighteen  years  old,  that  tlicy 
might  receive  the  sacrament.  The  piety  of  tlie 
cliildren  in  the  midst  of  this  threatening  period 
touched  tlie  j>eople  around  so  deeply  that  they  buifit 
forth  into  loud  weepiug.  Tlic  carnival  of  1497 
hrought  a  repetition  of  the  religious  plays  of  She 
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^former  year.  A  pyramid  was  again  raised  of  objects 
of  condcmnatioxi,  oiid  set  on  fire ;  and  the  lioiisoa 
which   had    contributed    to   it   rccoived  a  blessing. 

^ There  were  again  dances,  singing  of  religious  songs, 
and  the  cry,  "  Viva  Cristo  il  re  diFironze!  Viva 
Maria  la  reglna!"  At  time&,  hoffever,  tins  cry 
become  too  inruriatcd  evtm  tor  Suvunarola;  and  be 
warned  from  the  pulpit  against  the  misuso  of  the 

■»acred  words. 

TIic  calhusiasm  which  he  excited  had  its  more 

^jober  side.     When  "we  hoar  of  dances,  and  see  the 

HiBongs  which  were  wi'itten  at  these  festiraTs  of 
greater  frenzy, — ^na^gior  pazzia,  as  he  himself  called 
them;  when  we  tliink  how  young  and  old  wore 
drawn  into  tliem ;  how  he  incited  the  cbildj-en 
against  their  worldly  parents,  formed  them  into  a 
public  guard  of  morals,  so  that  they  might  accost 
people  iu  the  streets,  and  walk  into  bousos ;   how 

nprayer  and  song  unceasingly  interrupted  daily  lifo, 
—  all  seems  carried  to  extreme,  and  tho  dominioji 
of  morbid  ideas  appears  brought  to  a  point  wliicli 
must  gradually  lead  to  madness:  bnt,  more  closely 
con.sidered,  things  wore  a  difiürent  aspect.  Tlic 
basis  of  his  doctrine  is  no  puritanical  code  of  morals^ 
but  tlie  opposition  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  morality,  such  as  is  carried  out  with  ua  every 
where  at  the  present  day  witliout  resistance.  Ho 
uever  required  aught  that  was  extraordinary  from 
men ;  but  puhlic  life  was  indeed  of  such  a  nature 
that  instructions  which  seem  natural  to  us  appeared 
iDsufTerable  tu  the  Florentines.      His  instructions, 
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bow  Üio  day  vas  to  be  begun,  and  business  carrii 
on,  bow  dcconun  was  to  be  attended  to,  both 
home  and  abroad,  aro  scarcely  wortb  meiktion; 
that  scenis  strange  ui  tbcm  lies  radier  in  the  gene; 
habits  of  the  time,  than  in  the  fact  that  new,  .taprfr 
cedeuted  things  were  devised  by  him.  Ho  ne 
appears  categorically  imperative ;  but  he  ex\ 
logically  the  detestableness  of  vice  and  of  imm 
erate  pas^^iuus.  He  never  gives  pedantic  direction; 
but  appeals  to  his  hearers'  own  judgment.  He 
thiuiders  against  his  enemies,  and  invites  men  lo 
turn  against  them,  as  ho  himself  has  dono ;  but  no 
word  con  be  proved  in  which  he  alludes  to  violence 
against  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  liis  sermons, 
lliat,  even  at  the  time  when  lio  could  really  liave 
done  any  tiling,  lis  UBOd  no  compulsion.  When  lie 
colls  upuii  honorable  women  again  and  again  tu 
dress  themselves  modestly,  and.  not  to  make  way  ia 
the  streets  for  worthless  girls  and  courtesans,  but  to 
pnsli  them  proudly  and  fearlessly  aside,  we  see  how 
little  be  eould  do  to  overcome  luxurious  life  iu 
Florence;  for  he  gives  those  admonitions  incessanUy 
in  his  sermons,  —  a  sign,  that  the  wortliless  girls  aiiJ 
courtesans  were  not  prevented  from  playing  a  part 
in  the  streets. 

As  the  strife  of  parties  thus  continued,  that  in  the 
consiglio  grande  incessantly  ebbed  and  flowed,  ll 
■shows  what  freedom  existed,  and  how  cautiously  Uio 
Piagnoni,  in  spite  of  their  superior  power,  kept 
themselves  from  any  hostile  collision.  Even  their 
dances  have  something  natm-al  la  them.  It  was  lui 
old  idea  to  think  of  eternal  blessedness  as  a  dance. 
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Kicsolc  paints  the  joys  of  Paradise  in  a  dance  of 
aiigols,  who  form  long  chains,  baud  in  baud  alter- 
iiately  with  jiious  monks,  and  soar  upwards,  singing. 
Tliif;  was  the  idea  of  the  pageants  wliich  tlie  cnstoms 
of  tho  city  demanded  of  .Savonarola.  When  in 
earlier,  calmer  times,  he  had  gone  out  into  the 
country  \dtli  the  monks,  as  prior  of  his  monastüry, 
and  they,  sitting  in  the  wood,  had  disputed  learn- 
edly over  theological  mattci-s,  and  had  listened  to 
his  trords,  he  had  made  them  dance  when  their 
exereises  were  finished.  Lastly,  the  son<^  simg, 
with  thcii-  strange  words,  were  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
comraon  sonso:  they  harbored  a  deeper  mystical 
purport,  as  was  natural  to  tho  theological  views  of 
the  time. 

It  was  just  this  restraint  of  the  Piagnoni  whicli 
mode  a  more  effcctiTe  opposition  possible  on  tho 
part  of  the  Arrabiati.  Emissaries  from  Florence 
directed  their  efforts  in  Komc  towards  putting  a 
stop  to  Savonarola's  proceedings.  At  the  end  of 
1496  came  the  third  admonition  from  the  pope  to 
abstain  from  preaching.  Savonarola  had  answered 
it  in  writing,  and  had  kept  quiet  for  some  time  j 
then,  liowcvcr,  at  the  request  of  the  Florentine 
Government,  ho  again  ascended  the  piilpit  in  spite 
of  the  pope.  lie  might  perhaps  have  carried  his 
point;  fnr  the  necessity  of  a  reform  was  ft'It  most 
deeply  at  Rome,  and  they  wislied  at  tlic  some  time 
to  attract  the  Florentines  by  conccsBion.  Savon- 
arola, Iiowever,  now  acted  somewhat  decidedly  on 
another  point.  He  began  to  interfere  more  deeply 
in  the  government  of  the  city  ;  his  pai-ty  committed 


errors  in  this  dcpoi'tmeiit,  aiid  tltcinselTCs  coutrilnitcd 
to  his  full. 

Tlio  uniou  of  tho  Airabbiata  and  Palleski  liad 
gradually  l>ccomo  so  complolo,  that  thoy  formed  tlifl 
lunjority  iii  tlie  cüii!*igliu  gmiidc.     Tlie  consi^rlio  had 
the  right  of  fiUiitg  the  offices  of  the  State,  and  tlie 
majority  gave  tlie  ciLsting  vote.     IliÜierto  tl\e  Pnl-J 
Icski  had  voted  witli  the  fiagnoui,  because,  with  tUö  " 
Piaguoni  in  power,  they  could  excite  the  public 
mind  for  the  Medici  better  than  under  tho  Arrabiftti, 
who  turned  energetically  against  both   sides,  ami, 
demanding  libertj'  without  Savonarola,  demanded  il     . 
also  nnthout  the  Medici.     The  Piaguoni,  on  tlte  con^M 
tJiiry,  would  constantly  admit  some  of  the  Palleski     i 
Into  tlie  Siguiory,  in  gratitude  for  help  aflbrded; 
and  ujjou  this  Piero  dei  Medici  had  based  Ids  plan.«. 

The  Piaguoni  knew  this.  They  determined  to 
admit  no  mure  Palleski  into  the  Siguiory.  This 
Ai'rabiati,  whose  rage  against  Savonarola  increased 
daily,  made  concessions  to  tho  Palleski,  and  tlius 
the  two  ultra  parties  became  united  agaijist  the 
middle  one. 

The  Piaguoni  saw  themsdvcs  in  tho  minority,  and 
reflected  how  they  could  strengthen  their  side. 
EVanccsco  Valori,  who  was  gonfalonier  for  Jamuury 
and  February,  1497,  edbcted  n  change  in  tlie  consti- 
tution, which  was  intended  to  restore  to  hia  party 
tlioir  lost  superiority.  Valori  stood  in  sxicU  close 
connection  witli  Savonarola,  that  i»  fi  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  tlio  plan  was  devised  by  bim,  or  at  leasl 
tliat  he  approved  of  it. 

Hitlicrto,  thirty  years  of  &g&  hod  been  uecciesac]! 
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to  obtain  entrauoe  into  tlio  coimiglin.  From  1iuii(M>- 
fortli,  Ibur  and  twenty  was  to  Ue  s^ißicieut.  Savou- 
orola  reckoned  upon  the  onthusiastio  youtlis,  upon 
the  young  men,  who  beloiigod  to  liiin  &s  uliildren, 
Olid  upon  the  childi-üu  who  yet  heard  him,  and  wore 
rapidly  growijig  up. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan,  the  Pal 
Icski  had  shown  themselves  ready  oucc  more  for 
union  with  the  Piagtiotii;  but  they  required,  in  re- 
turn, that  they  should  be  chosen  in  considerable 
number  in  the  Sigiiiory  for  March  and  April.  They 
had  their  secret  plans.  Faaiiiie  kept  tlie  city  in 
tumult ;  on  the  lüth  March,  the  market-place  was 
Etormcd  by  the  common  people.  The  masücs  had 
always  been  favorable  to  the  Medici ;  and  tlie  Pal- 
lesld  did  their  best  not  to  let  Üie  remembrance  of 
the  old  indulgent  lords  be  lost. 

lu  order  not  to  excite  the  smallest  suspicion,  the 
GoTemment  rccommeuded  Savonarola's  cause  to  the 
pope,  lu  secret  they  negotiated  with  Piero.  Secret 
messengers  passed  hither  and  thither  witli  letters. 
It  was  settled  when  he  was  to  arrive  before  tlie  city, 
■when  he  should  find  the  gates  open.  Tiw  Orsiui 
had  levied  Üie  necessary  troops.  Ou  a  feas^day, 
when  every  one  was  iu  the  country,  the  atu«;k  waK 
to  bo  carried  out.  It  took  place  on  tlie  2äth  April 
Piero  appeared  with  his  horsemen  before  the  gate  of 
Sau  Piero  di  Gattolhii ;  viide  open  stood  the  portals, 
and  ho  could  see  along  the  street  far  into  the  city, 
which  no  one  defended.  For  four  hours  he  thus 
stood,  and  vontiu-cd  not  to  cntor;  for  uot  a  soul 
stlA^td  in  his  favor. 
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Xu  the  mcauwhilc  tlioy  had  bad  time  witliiii 
cover  thcmsulves.  Tlie  Sigiiiory  had  boforc  appeared 
Buspicious  ;  tlic  uohles  wcro  uow  secured  in  Uie 
palace,  the  gates  of  the  ci^  were  closed,  !uid  the 
caiiiiL>ii:i  muuiiLed.  Pioru  turned  back  with  his  )iüra>- 
men,  aiid  arrived  agaiu  at  Siena  at  oveuing,  just 
he  had  i  iddeu  forth  in  the  caily  moruing.  There 
was  ug  evidcucc  iu  Flureuco  agaiust  tho  Sigulory. 
Their  period  of  office  had  expired ;  Üicy  resigned, 
and  their  suecessora  look  their  place.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  the  iVrrabblata  who  came  to  the 
helm ! 

Valori's  measure  was  to  blame  for  tliis.  Tlie  ner 
youthrul  members  uf  tlio  consigliu  had  voted  for  the 
fii"st  tbno.  Itistcad,  however,  of  being  ardcjit  for 
Savonarola,  they  moiiifcstod  quite  another  feeling. 
Young  men  are  no  longer  cliildreii.  Hitherto  lliey 
had  been  compelled  to  endure  quieüy  Üxc  pruhibitioü 
of  their  old  merry  life ;  now  they  possessed  voice, 
puwcr,  and  üiflucuco ;  and,  though  eutenng  tho  ho^ 
tile  camp  with  di-ums  and  fifes,  they  caused  tho 
situation  of  tldugs  suddenly  to  change  ;  and,  while 
every  thiug  had  been  done  for  Savonarola  by  former 
govenimouts,  notliing  was  now  neglected  by  which 
llioy  could  crush  him.  Lampoons  and  satirical 
poems  appeared  against  liim.  In  Rome,  where  the 
Florentine  ambas^sador  liaU  hithcrtü  contrived  most 
ai'tfully  to  keep  back  tlic  intended  cxcomiiuuii cation, 
contrary  instructions  suddenly  arrived.  Fra  Mari- 
ano di  Ghouazzano,  wlio  once  had  jn-cachod  against 
Havünarola,  at  Lorenzo's  order,  and  had  bee« 
recently  banished  from  Florence  because    he  iad 
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liclpcd  to  orgaJiizc  the  luisuccossful  rising  iu  favop 
of  Pioro,  urjjed  at  tlie  A'"aticau  für  decisive  inuasui-es. 
Tlic  Franciscan  and  Augustiiie  inüuks  at  FIüpcucq, 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Pominicaus,  rose  with  lui- 
woiitcd  boldness ;  and  luattürs  soon  reached  such  a 
height  in  the  city,  that  Savouarola'b  personal  safety 
seemed  endangered. 

Among  the  younger  nobles  of  the  Florentine  eiti 
zeiis,  a  luiiou  was  formed,  called  the  Couipanious, — 
gti  Compatfnacci.    Their  object  was  to  restore  the  old 
Florentine  street  disorders.     On  the  1st  May,  the 
new  Signiory  entered  on  their  office ;  and  on  tho  3d, 

I  when  Sarouarola  w^as  proaohmg  la  the  cathedral, 
tho  Compaguacci  proceeded  to  open  scandal.  He 
was  going  to  mount  the  pulpit,  when  be  found  it 
liuug  with  an  ass's  skin,  oiid  dclilcd  with  dirt.  It 
was  removed ;  the  sermon  began ;  m  the  midst 
of  it  a  hellish  uoiso  broke  out ;  lio  was  obliged  to 
leave  off.  Surrounded  by  his  adherents,  who  fol- 
lowed hira  armed,  he  turned  back  to  Saa  Marco; 
and,  with  the  same  imposing  escort,  he  appeared 
daily  iu  the  cathedral,  where  the  peace  was  not  dis- 
^turbcd. 

^P     On  the  l'2th  May,  Alexander  Borgia  signed  tho 

Bexcommunication.       Furbcarancü    was    exhausted ; 

Savonarola's    ejection    was    to    bo  mado    publicly 

known,  and  preaching  was  to  be  prevented  by  force. 

But  the  pope's  cummissioner  ventured  not  to  bring 

■tbo  cicoraiuunicatiou   personally  to   Florence;  ho 

Hcommunicatud  it  to  the  8igniory  from  Siena,  and 

Hthey  likewise  possessed  not  tho  courago  to  proclaim 

H|t  puiblicly.    Tliey  excused  themselves  by  saying  that 
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tliey  had  uot  rcccircd  it  direct,  bat  sccond-Iiaii<l. 
Tlie  Augustine  aiid  Franciscan  monks,  on  the  oüier 
hand,  declai-cd  they  would  not  take  part  in  tlws  greal 
procession  of  tho  Feast  of  St  John,  if  t(»e  Domini- 
cans were  admitted.  It  was  therefore  iutiniatcd  Ui 
tlic  latter  to  keep  at  homo  on  tliat  day. 

But  Savonai-ola,  after  the  blow  had  at  lenglh 
fallen,  felt  himself  free  from  all  fcttors.  He  pul>- 
Li&hed  an  answer  to  the  pope's  bull  of  cxcommuui- 
cation,  in  wbicli  he  represented  Fra  Mariano,  llie 
author  of  tills  letter  of  condemnation,  a:i  a  man  v\\a 
had  expressed  the  most  shameful  things  against  (lie 
pope  hiraself,  and  had  acted  ti-eacheroiislv"  toirurds 
liim.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  all  ClunRtiaiis,  lie 
protested  against  the  reproach  of  having  proocM 
heretical  things,  and  of  having  refused  obedicnoe  to 
the  pope  and  tlio  Church.  He  called  tho  cicoiunin* 
nication  invalid.  We  ai-c  oidy  to  obey  our  siiperior?, 
he  asserted,  bo  far  as  tlieir  commands  accord  with 
God's  word. 

Ill  saying  this,  however,  he  at  ajiy  rate  cast  aside 
all  obedience.  Yet,  to  prove  how  necessary  Ills 
course  of  action  was,  ho  now  thundered  against  tbe 
Tices  of  Rome  with  a  severity  and  candoi-,  compami 
witl)  which  his  former  sermons  appeared  but  as  faüiS 
mtimatioiifi.  And  the  literary  fiicnds  on  liis  äd« 
attempted  to  question  the  competence  of  the  nam. 

May  and  .Tune  passed  away.  The  Ai-rahbiata,  ii 
fipite  of  their  eiici  [i:y,  had  been  able  to  ctFect  notliin^ 
dücis^ive.  Tbc  Palleski  separated  fivym  thom  again, 
and^  united  with  the  Piognoui,  created  a  Sigidory  f<" 
July  and  August,  who  at  onoe  overturned  every  tliiiif; 
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which  the  Arrabbiata  had  done.  Every  eflbrt  was 
Diado  in  Bomo  to  effect  a  rcvocatiou  of  the  ccclosi- 
afitical  pumshment.  Ijifluential  cat-diniJs  used  tlieir 
interest.  Tlie  monks  of  San  Marco  drew  up  u 
defence,  which,  fnruished  with  a  long  list  of  signa- 
tures, was  sent  to  Rome. 

Borgia,  however,  ha<l  his  own  method.  He  insisted 
that  Suvonai'ola  should  pursoiially  appear  before  him. 
If  ho  eioulpated  himself  sufficiently,  he  would  dis- 
miss him  with  his  blessing ;  if  ho  foimd  him  guilty, 
lie  would  punish  him  justly,  although  miircifully. 
But  every  one  kjiow  what  blessiug  and  mercy  signi- 
fied here.  The  means  which  Cardinal  Piccolomini 
proposed  were  more  simple.  Five  tliousatid  goldeji 
fiorbis,  he  tliought,  would  alter  the  pope's  souti- 
ments.  The  sum  coiUd  have  been  easily  i-aised. 
Savunnrola  declined  tliis,  as  he  had  before  declined 
the  cardinal's  hat,  with  which  liis  silence  was  to  have 
boon  purchased. 

Tims  they  negotiated  between  Ttnme  and  Flor- 
ence, when  suddenly  secrets  came  to  light,  which 
fitirred  up  the  strife  of  parties  into  fury.  Tito  con- 
spiracy by  which  Pioro  had  designed  in  April  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  was  discovered. 
It  was  proved  that  the  Signiory  for  March  and  April 
had  plotted  for  the  subversion  of  thin^ ;  and,  worse 
still,  that,  in  the  middle  of  August,  a  new  rismg  iii 
favor  of  tlio  Medici  was  in  contemplation. 

Five  men  of  tlic  first  families,  among  them  the 
furmcr  gonfalonier  liiinEelf,  were  apprehended,  and, 
after  a  short  examination,  were  sentenced  to  dciath. 
Tlie  plan  was  evident,  the  guilt  was  uot  to  be  denied. 
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All  was  Iwtrayod,  —  not  only  the  day,  but  the  lisU 
of  tlm  families  wliose  huusti»  mid  palaces  were  to 
hare  been  given  up  to  the  destructiou  of  the  commou 
people.  Still  mora,  two  of  the  condomued  one;., 
üiauozzo  l*uoci  and  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  who  IiimJ 
hitherto  appeared  as  the  most  devout  adherents  of 
Savonarola,  had,  aj»  it  now  came  to  light,  assumed 
this  mask  that  they  luiglit  intrude  tlieiuselves  iiitu 
the  conferences  of  tlie  Piagnoui,  and  possess  them* 
selves  of  their  secrets. 

The  latter  felt  as  if  they  had  rested  on  a  volcaiiü. 
To  avenge  themselves,  they  had  only  to  demand 
justice. 

But  one  way  of  escape  stood  open  to  the  eou- 
demncd,  —  an  appeal  to  tlie  consiglio  grande.    Valori 
had  introduced  tlus  appeal  himself.    Now  for  Ü10 
second  time  it  occurred,  that  regulations  which  his.^ 
party  liad  made,  iu  theii-  own  favor,  had  an  opposite  V 
effect.     Tlie  Toraahuoni,  Pucci,  Cambi,  and  Eldolfi 
bcloiigbd  to  the  first  families  iu  the  city,  and  could 
reckon  on  their  adherents  aoaoug  the  people.     Ber*  _ 
nardo  del  Nero,  tlje  treasonable  gonfalonier, — aufl 
hotiorabk*  man,  but  for  his  old  friendship  and  grate- 
ful  attachment  to  the  Medici, — pure  and  unblamable, 
and  sevcnty-fivo  years  old,  might  not  appeal  iu  vain 
to  the  pity  of  the  cilizeus,  to  wliatever  party  they 
miglit  belong. 

The  Signiory  were  iu  the  most  difBciilt  positioiK 
The  acquittal  of  the  accused  by  the  consiglio  granda 
might  hav8  induced  the  Piagnoni  to  rise  in  arms, 
to  execute  the  vengeance  which  the  Government  ro 
fused.     But  not  to  permit  the  appeal  was  against 
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the  law.  In  Rome,  in  Milan,  in  Franco,  the  Medici 
Btraiiied  every  aervii  to  raise  an  iiitorcst  for  ihe 
victims  of  their  policy.  Francesco  Valori,  however, 
baffled  every  attempt  at  rescue.  His  house  Iiod  becu 
among  those  which  was  to  liavo  been  stormod  and 
plundered.  Giovio  asserts  that  the  biiriiiiig  hatred 
this  man  against  Bernardo  del  Nero  decided  the 
ttor.  The  rcmaitung  four  had  been  his  l'riendä ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  striking  this  one,  he  sacrificed  all. 
AÄcr  tlio  most  irapeUunis  scejies  among  tlie  members 
of  the  Govorumcnt,  it  was  declared  tliat  the  higher 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  made  the 
suspension  of  the  law  under  ilie  present  circimi 
stances  uccossary ;  and  the  Gve  were  put  to  death. 
Whctiici"  Savonarola  brought  about  this  deed,  or 
could  have  prevented  it,  and  neglected  to  use  his 
influence,  is  not  to  be  said.  It  is  only  certain  that 
they  wavered,  and  tliat  Valori's  energy  turned  the 
scale.  He,  as  the  most  zealous  adherent  of  Savon- 
arola, threw  a  greater  rcsponsibiUty  upon  him.  It 
lay  in  tlie  uatm'O  of  the  matter,  tliat  it  should  thus 
b«  judged  of,  Savouarola  appeared  as  the  author  of 
the  resoUition;  and  his  guilt  reflected  on  the  sect 
of  the  Fiagaoui.  They  had  made  the  law,  —  they 
had  evaded  it.  Tliero  cuuld  be  no  heavier  accusation 
in  this  coimncreial  State,  so  strict  in  its  regulations 
as  to  the  observance  of  its  laws.  A  reproach  from 
henceforth  could  bo  raised  against  it  which  allowed 
of  no  excuse.  Circumstances  miglit  have  bocu  ever 
eo  cogent,  but  the  law  liad  been  disregarded.  "  From 
this  moment,"  says  ifaccliiavelli,  "  it  fared  ill  witli 
Savonarola." 
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SüU  tlie  Government  rcirained  until  March,  1498, 
in  the  hands  of  lüa  adiicrcats.  lu  Rome,  matten 
continued  the  same.  Tlie  pope  demanded  lüs  per* 
sonal  appearuHCc  ;  Savonarola  replied  by  books  and 
letters.  The  clergy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fioro,  tbc 
archbisliop  at  their  liead,  would  not  miflfcr  that  au 
cxcoiamunicatcd  person  should  mount  tlicir  pulpit; 
the  Government  ceased  to  oppose.  The  crowd  of 
people  was  immense  when  Savonarola  preached. 
The  carnival  was  celebrated  for  the  third  time 
according  to  the  rites  he  had  prescribed.  Never  did 
tlie  power  of  the  man  appear  ko  great  ns  at  tliat 
period ;  aad  yet  tlie  crisis  was  near  at  hand  which 
was  to  be  tiio  end  of  his  work  and  of  liis  life. 


6. 

I  find,  wherever  mention  is  made  of  Savonarola, 
his  decline  is  too  much  represented  as  the  result  of 
tlie  efforts  of  his  enemies  and  of  pajKLl  anger.  Tlie 
constraining  cause  of  liis  full  was  tlie  waning-  of  his 
magic  power.  Tlie  people  grew  weary,  —  their 
tniuds  needed  fresh  stimulus.  For  a  long  time  be 
succeeded  in  exciting  tlie  declining  enthusiasm. 
But,  while  it  seemed  outwardly  even  to  increase,  ils 
vast  strength  was  consuming.  Savonarola  arrived 
at  a  point  whore  he  must  have  been  a  god  to  Iiold 
liis  ground  further. 

The  great  families  of  the  State  belonged,  from  the 
first,  to  the  adherents  of  the  Medici,  or  to  Sarona- 
rola*s  systematic  adversaries,  the  Arrabbiata  ;  only  i 
few  joined  tlio  Fiaguoiii,  and  these  were  such  as 
ambition  as  well  as  internal  conviction  placed  on 
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Savonarola's  side.  Since  tlic  introduction  of  the 
consiglio  grande,  in  whicli  every  citizen,  poor  or  ricli, 
had  liis  one  vote,  the  nobles  daily  felt  how  macli  tliey 
had  lost  in  tlic  r&-(.trganization  of  the  State.  People 
of  low  dcgrcG  —  artisans  coming  from  thcii*  worlfr 
shops  —  attained  to  the  highest  offices  of  tlio  State 
by  tltc  majority  of  votßs  on  thf.ir  side.  The  severity 
•with  which  the  laws  against  hixury  were  enforced, 

»appeared   like   a   revenge  on   the  part  of  tho  less 
wealthy  against  the  rich.     Tho  oxccntion  of  the  five 
conspirators  also  assumed  the  appearance  of  revenge. 
it  was  to   hfi    shown,  in   a   striking   manner,   that 
neither  their  rank  nor  their  wealth  protected  them. 
ITorc  and  more,  snch  feelings  nxhiglcd  with  tho  first 
pnrc  religious  entlmsiasm.     They  were  for  Savona- 
rola; hut  tiiey  were  also  for  Valori,  and  for  otiicrs 
who    with    him  led    tlie  multitude.      Thus  it  was 
iflgain  a  few  noble  tamilcs,  who  usm-pcd,  through 
Hjßavonorola,  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  drew  the 
"lower  people  after  them. 

^-  Outwardly,  tilings  advanced  not.  Pisa  was  lost; 
^pCliarles  VIII.  returned  not ;  no  agreement  was  to 
be  come  to  with  the  pope.  Famine  and  pei5Ülunco 
'  bad  severely  attacked  tho  city ;  commerce  couM 
not  longer  endure  the  trontinucd  insetnirity.  And 
thus  tho  clouds  gathered  together  against  Savona- 
rola, as  before  against  Piero ;  and  the  feeling  gained 
ground,  that  the  general  state  of  things  vias  not  the 
right  one. 

.Savonarola  surveyed  the  position  of  affairs.     He 
anticijöted  and  predicted  his  fall ;  but  he  was 
ot  willing  to  yield  witliout  a  struggle.     Ho  could 
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Bubduo  Ütc  opposition  in  Florence ;  but  liis  enemies 
at  tlie  Vatican  remained  invulnerable   so   long  as 
Alexander  was  there:  be  must  strike   Iiim.     B/j 
forcible  letters  to  tlic  liiglicst  princes  of  Clirif^ten- 
dom, —  to  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  England^  Spaiu, 
and  France,  —  he  demanded,  while  be  appealed  tol 
tlic    acknowledged    depravity  of   Borgia,   and  Üi«i 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  church  gOTcrnment,  ll« 
PormiDg  of  a  council  by  which  tlie  pope  should  be 
judged  and  deposed.     One  of  the  letters,  addrc^ 
to  Charles  Vm.,  was  intercepted  by  Ludovico  Sforza, 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  Yallcan. 

Tlio  severe  sermons  of  Savonarola  had  caused  the 
pope  no  uneasiness  hitherto.  Borgia  troubled  liim- 
self  but  little  about  concealing  his  actions,  or  abuut 
that  which  was  said  of  them.  He  liad.  greater  things 
in  his  mind  than  this  dispute  with  the  prior  of  San 
Marco.  A  council,  Iiowevcr,  was  the  tender  poiiil 
In  liis  power, — it  was  the  only  thing  wliich  the  popes 
feared.  For  the  opinion  prevailed  at  that  time,  that 
tliC  tissomblccl  caniiu.als  could  call  the  pope  lo 
account,  and  depose  liim. 

Alexander  called  npon  tlie  Government  of  Flor- 
ence to  proiiibit  the  preaching  of  Savonarola,  and  to 
deliver  him  up  to  Rome.  Ho  expected  no  ivrittcn 
justification,  hut  actual  obedience.  In  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  lay  the  city  under  an  inter- 
dict. Savonarola  from  heucoforth  preached  no 
longer  in  the  cathedral ;  but  ho  did  so  au  tlie 
more  vehemently  in  the  cluirch  of  his  moiiasterv. 
Tliis  too!<  place  early  in  March,  1498.  Ho  urged 
from  the  pulpit  that  a  council  should  be  called.    Tlic 
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»po,  infiirlated,  issued  a  new  sniumoiis  lo  Flor 
eiice ;  lie  threatened  to  make  the  Florentine  raer- 
cliaiits  in  Rome  gitfler  fw  it, !  but  tlio  now  Siguiory, 
although  for  the  majority  fomicd  of  Arrablfinla^  ren- 
ttirod  not  to  interfere  at  once.  After  stormy  confer- 
ences, Savonarolfi,  however,  was  at  lenj^h  fui-bidden 
lo  preach  in  tlic  monastery.  More  against  hira  tliHy 
ventured  not.  Ou  the  18th  March  he  preached  for 
the  last  time  ;  and,  while  predicting  diviuo  punish- 
ment against  tlie  pope,  the  Romisli  ecoiiomy,  aod 
the  Florentines,  movod  at  tlio  same  tirao  by  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  speedy  fall,  he  took  farewell  of  his 
eoiigrcgatiou. 

Beaduig  these  last  sormons,  wo  cannot  do  other- 
wise tlian  admire  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  wild 
and  vagiio  passions,  keeping  to  his  own  pure  con\'ic- 
tions,  voluntarily  resigned  himself  as  a  victim  to  his 
doctrines.  Ho  could  still  have  excited  the  people  to 
iarjy  and  have  called  forth  a  coutcst,  the  issue  of 
which  would  have  been  doubtful.  Yet  ho  scorned 
other  weapons  than  those  wliich  lie  in  the  inind  of 
man.  He  only  wished  to  c.xjiress  what  stood  clearly 
before  hun,  trusting  that  good  would  be  the  result. 

^t   His  political  views  were  always  clear  and  simple. 

^  He  knew  nothing  of  intrigue  and  self-interest.  He 
dismissed  his  brother  with  severity,  when  he  wished 
to  use  his  interest  in  pushing  his  fortune.  lie  led 
the  simplest  mode  of  life.     A  toue  of  truth  pervades 

H  liis  words,  tiie  power  of  which  is  felt  even  at  the 
present  day  in  a  manner  sadly  stran^,  converting 
our  opiiosition  into  sentiments  of  pity. 

We  perceive  eo  thoroughly  the  delusion  lo  whicli 
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he  rcsitrnod  liimself.  Al  üi^t  be  iimipircd  the  peo[ilu, 
filling  tlicin  wiüi  Üic  auUcipatioii  ot*  a  nobler  exist* 
eiice.  He  forgot  that  human  nature  is  only  capable 
of  ]>ast>ing  momouts  of  cluvatioa,  iKonj^h  these  mo- 
mouts  01*0  sometimes  prolonged,  and  ciidui-e  for  a 
time.  Ho,  however,  wished  to  change  their  sudden 
fiainos  into  lasting  fervency  ;  he  poured  into  lite 
Tcius  of  the  Floi-entines  that  fire  which  was  even 
consuming  himself;  he  called  forth  a  fanaticisin, 
and,  deceived  by  its  power  and  eontinuanc«,  he  con- 
sidered it  the  actual  beginning  of  a  purer  nature. 
And  then  at  lengtli,  wUoii,  wearied  himself,  he  wished 
to  lean  upon  this  strength,  he  was  cumpellud  to  [ler- 
ceive  that  he,  solely  and  singly,  had  possessed  jwwer, 
and  that  the  echo  was  not  a  voice  which  could  con- 
tinue to  speak  when  his  own  words  were  dumb. 
His  ol>!»crvaiit  mind  was  too  clear  not  to  hare  always 
u  misginiig  of  this  end  of  things:  his  keen  eye  no« 
at  once  discovered  iL  For  this  reason  he  spoke  with 
such  I'A'.rtmnty  of  his  fall ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  composed  with  perfect  sclf-posscssiou, 
and  written  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  reason  for 
apprchcnsiüu,  ho  expressed  the  earnest  longing  with 
which  he  awaited  death. 

After  Savonarola's  voluntary  resignation,  the  Sig- 
iilory  imaghicd  themselves  spared  further  steps. 
They  notified  to  the  pope,  through  their  envoys,  Üiüt 
they  had  acted  accordiiig  to  his  wishes;  and  they 
pacilied  tlicmsdves  for  the  moment.  But  now  in 
Florence,  and  within  the  party  of  the  Piagnonl  them- 
selves,  tiie  seed  which  Savonarola  hail  scattered 
began  to  bear  fruit,  yielding  the  poison  to  wliich  h« 
owed  his  death. 
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He  had  never  set  himself  up  as  a  prophet ;  but  he 
had  certainly  exhibited  himself  as  a  chosen  iiistru- 
ment  of  God,  by  whom  the  futuro  was  predicted. 
He  had  truly  only  declined  the  Tiaine  of  a  prophet, 
that  ho  might  not  be  accused  of  arrogance,  of  having 
«rishcd  to  rank  biinsolf  witli  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testamout.  Li  his  sermons,  he  addressed  men  as  if 
lie  peuctratod  completely  into  their  bouls ;  ho  had 
spoken  of  miracles  by  which  the  city  would  he  saved ; 
ho  had  communicated  visions  winch  revealed  to  him 
the  will  of  (rod,  and  had  not  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
iniraclea  might  he  worked  by  himself. 

In  Ulis  tho  Piagnoui  believed  as  an  h-refragablo 
tnitli.  They  trusted  implicitly  in  his  personal  power. 
TSHicn  Picro  had  ap|teared  before  the  city,  which 
stood  open  and  tindefended,  and  they  had  rushed 
with  tlie  tidings  to  Savonarola,  lie  cabnly  aiiswcrcd 
tliat  they  need  not  close  tho  gates  on  account  of 
Piero ;  for  he  would  not  venture  to  set  foot  within 
tlie  city.  And  Medici  had  returned  to  Siena  [  To 
tho  people,  Savonarola  was  prophet,  mai^ician,  saint, 
—  the  man  to  wliom  God  had  revealed  tho  go  vor  n- 
lucnt  of  tlie  city ;  who  know  every  thing,  could  do 
every  tiling,  and  whom  no  power  coxild  aßect.  His 
enemies,  however,  considered  him  as  a  decei\*er,  who 
luidcrstood  cunningly  how  to  force  this  superstition 
upon  the  people. 

It  lies,  however,  in  the  nature  of  tho  multitude 
that  from  time  to  timo  they  roijuire  to  see  strikinjc 
proofs  of  the  power  of  the  man  wliom  they  consider 
so  mighty.     Savonarola  had   predicted  the  coming 
of  tho  French;  had  oiuioiinccd  beforehand  tho  arrival 
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of  Tcssols  of  com  during  the  faintno  ;  had  said 
known   many  tliiiigK,  which    those   concerned  oos 
sidorod  the  result  of  his  inmost  myt:tcrious  pover;j 
but  all  tliis  hftd  grow»  old,  and  they  desired  fresli 
dücd».     Tlicy  rtM|uirud  something  witli  which  tUcj 
could  intoxicate  themselves  anew,  the  mere  mention] 
of  which  woulil  crush  every  thing  which  Savoaarola'l 
enemies  brought  forwaz-d.     The  Signiory  had  pnfv' 
hibitcd  his  proacliiug,  and  he  had  withdrawn.     Tlioj 
cherished  the  hu|>u  thut  \i&  wuuld  suddenly  distill*  M 
gtiish  himself  anew  by  some  prodigious  act,  and,  a?  ' 
had  so  often  happened,  triumph  splendidly  over  lus 
enemies. 

Tluis  they  thought  during  the  Lent  of  149S,  wheo 
Domcnico  da  Pcscia,  his  most  faithful  adhei'cnt  and 
conQpouioji,  preached  mstcad  of  him  at  Saii  Marco; 
whilst,  in  the  other  church&Sj  the  clergy,  who  wcw 
otlicrwlsQ  inclined,  raised  their  voices  loudly  against 
Uim.  Francesco  da  Puglia,  a  Franciscan,  who  «as 
preaching  in  Santa  Crocc»  challoTigcd  Savonarola  to 
prove  by  a  miracle  the  genuineness  of  his  doctrine?. 
Donicnico  at  once  replied  that  lie  woiUd  go  through 
fire  for  Savouarela.  Tbe  word  onco  Bpoken  gained 
ground  demoniacally ;  and  soon  the  matter  was  so 
wrested,  that  Savonarola  himself  was  to  pass?  through 
the  flames.  His  friends  urged  Ju?t  a^  much  as  his 
enemies ;  and  so  sure  were  the  I'iaguoui  of  their 
cause,  that  all  the  three  Iniudrod  monks  of  Saa 
Marco,  witl»  a  number  of  nuns,  men,  womqn,  and 
childreu,  desired  iu  common  with  hiiu  to  stnud  the 
♦est. 

Tlie  Signiory  took  tlic  matter  iu  hand.     They  in 
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quired  of  Saronarola.  He  refused  the  test;  but, 
urged  by  friends  still  more  than  bj  tiio  adverse  party, 
bo  at  laät  declared  liimself  niody.  A  stake  was  to 
be  set  tip  on  the  Piazza ;  and  on  one  side  Savonarola, 
on  the  other  the  Franciscan  who  was  willing  to  lay 
down  bis  life  for  him,  was  to  step  into  the  flames. 

Tbo  tenets  for  wliich  Savonarola  was  thus  to 
answer  with  his  Ufo  were  tho  following ;  "  That  tho 
Church  required  remodelling  ajid  reviving.  Tlmt 
the  Church  would  be  chastised  by  God;  that,  after 
that,  she  woiild  bo  remodelled,  and  revive  and 
flourish.  That  tbe  unbelieving  wonld  (lien  bu  coa- 
vcrtcd.  Tliat  Florence  would  be  punished,  and  then 
revive  and  bloom  afresh.  That  all  this  would  take 
place  in  our  own  days.  That  the  exconuuunication 
'decreed  liim  was  invalid;  that  not  caring  for  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  sin."  The  last  sentence  was  alone 
important,  as  a  denial  of  tho  papal  power  in  an 
especial  case ;  which,  however,  might  be  urged  in 
aU  cases. 

Savonarola  imagined  not,  when  he  appeared  on 
tho  Piazza  on  the  7tb  April,  that  at  the  same  hour 
King  Charles  of  France  was  breathing  liis  last. 
Apoplexy  carried  him  off  at  Araboise.  Had  matters 
gone  as  Savonarola  hoj>cd,  he  wtmld  once  again  have 
liberated  Italy ;  he  woiild  have  given  back  Pisa  to 
the  Florentines,  called  a  council,  appointed  another 
pope,  and  then  opposed,  contiuered,  and  converted 
tho  unbelieving.  Many  men  of  power  shared  this 
idea,  though  from  less  noble  motives.  Nothing  of 
ÜÜS  had,  however,  taken  [ilacc;  the  king  liad  died, 
uid  fate  regarded  not  tlic  tboughts  of  tliosc  who  had 
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supposed  tliej  could  form  tlio  future  according  t) 
their  own  will. 

Across  the  Piazza,  a  raised  path  had  been  prepared, 
which,  pile  J  ujKin  hutli  sides  with  inflammable 
matter,  could  he  converted  Into  an  arcuue  of  flames. 
Armed  men  closed  in  tiio  square ;  the  people 
crowded  round  it,  and  filled  the  windows  of  tiio 
surrounding  huildlngs.  Fi-anciscaus  and  Dominicans 
appeared  in  procession,  —  tlio  former  silent,  the 
latter  singing  religious  songs.  The  tei<t  was  to  begin. 
The  Franciscans  raised  objections.  Savonarola  ouglit, 
they  said,  to  change  his  garments.  Tliey  conjec- 
tured that  some  magic  miglit  rest  in  Uiera.  Tlve? 
examhied  liim  to  tlie  bare  skm.  They  would  not 
permit  that  he  should  take  the  host  with  him  into 
the  fire.  He  would  not,  however,  give  it  up.  Tliey 
disputed;  tlie  time  passed;  impatience  and  hunger 
tired  out  the  people ;  it  began  to  rain :  the  day  was 
wasted  without  any  thing  taking  place;  the  i"oport 
sjuread,  that  Savonarola's  cowardice  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  tlie 
fiery  test  was  at  an  end  for  that  day. 

It  was  the  Piagnoin  who  suffered  m4>st  deeply  from 
the  feeling  of  having  been  undeceived.  They  had 
reckoned  on  tlie  .splendid  satisfaction  of  their  pride; 
they  were  now  laughed  at  for  it,  and  had  nothing  to 
i-ejoin.  It  occurred  to  no  one,  as  has  been  often 
Eubsequently  asserted,  that  the  delay  was  artfully 
brought  about  by  the  Signiory,  in  concert  with  the 
Franciscans ;  and  that  the  effect  was  just  what  had 
been  expected.  Without  havmg  a  hiiir  singed,  the 
FraucLscmis  retreated  in  triumph;  whilst  Savonarola 
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was  obliged  to  be  defended  with  arms  against  tho 
crowding  multitudes  on  liis  way  to  Sau  Marco. 
Arrived  there,  he  entered  tlie  pulpit,  related  all  that 
had  happened,  and  dismissed  his  adherents. 

80  fur  in  an  ascertained  fact,  that,  on  the  30th 
March,— three  weeks,  therefore,  before  these  events, 
— the  Signiory  Imd  taken  the  secret  resolution,  that 
tlie  bretliren  of  San  Marco,  or  tlio  Franciscans, 
according   as   the   ordeal   should   turn  out,  should 

ft  leave  the  Florentiuo  territory.     Oa  the  flth  April, — 

"  while  as  yet  there  was  only  mention  of  Ponienico  da 
Pescia,  and  not  of  Savonarola,  —  they  had  cüme  to 

ft  the  second  determination,  that  äavonai-ola,  in  cose 
Domcnico  should  perish  hi  the  fire,  should  leave 
witliin  three  hours.      Lastly,  a  tliird  resolve  is  «aid 

ftikto  have  been  brouglit  about,  to  ibis  elTect^^ — that 
under  no  circumstances  should   the  Franciscan  be 

•  allowed  to  stand  the  test.  They  feared,  therefore, 
the  realization  of  the  miracle  ;  and,  in  the  camp  of 
the  ouemy  itself,  they  believed  m  Savonarola's  divine 

I  power.  Still  it  has  never  been  possible  to  produce 
proofs  of  tlio  existence  of  this  last  resolution. 
Many  of  the  Piagnoni  fled  at  once;  others  re- 
mained armed  in  their  houses,  or  repaired  to  the 
monastery  of  Sau  Marco,  whei-e  they  placed  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was  not  at  that 
time  a  rare  occurrence,  that  monasteries  should  ho 
converted  into  fortresses.  The  sous  of  tlic  most  dis- 
tinguished famihcs  had  entered  San  Marco,  to  con- 
8ccnite  thcni.sclves  to  the  Church  ;  their  rtlativoa 
now  came,  to  await  and  repulse  the  storm  for  their 
coke. 
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Tho  following  day,  tlio  8tli  April,  was  Palm  Sun- 
day. The  decree  of  tlic  Sigmory,  tliat  Savonarola 
was  to  bo  banisliod  from  Florence,  bears  this  date/ 
Eaj-ly  ill  the  morning,  he  preached  in  the  clnii-ch  gf 
the  monastery.  At  tlio  close  he  foretold  wliat  was 
10  huppon,  took  farewell  uf  his  people,  and  gave  tbora 
his  blessing.  It  was  not  till  evening  that  tlie  ^ii 
began  among  tlio  Arrabiati.  A  Dominican  was 
preaching  in  t)jo  cathedral.  Tlie  Compagnacci  burst 
open  the  doors,  cryüig,  and  pressing  upon  the  Piag- 
uoni,  who  flod.  Outsido  there  stood  an  immeuse 
multitude.  The  cry  sounded  suddenly  on  all  sides, 
*'  To  arras,  to  aims  !  To  Sau  Marco,  to  San  Marco!" 
The  church  was  filled ;  tlmy  knocked  down  tl\e  doors 
from  without,  and  rushed  in;  withhi  tliey  i-csisled, 
and  defended  tlicmselres.  Tlie  gum*d  of  the  palace 
appeared.  They  found  the  entiances  to  the  moiias 
tcry  barricaded,  and  desperate  defenders  behind  the 
gates ;  monks  with  coats  uf  mail  over  tlieir  covk, 
and  with  arquebuses,  from  which  they  fired  ;  and,  iü 
the  mid^t  of  them,  women  and  childi-en  who  hod  not 
been  able  to  leave  the  church,  and  whoso  ones 
answered  to  the  roar  of  the  multitude  without.  A 
youngj  lightrbcarded  German,  immed  Heinrich,  was 
the  bruvest  among  the  monks  of  San  Marco,  and 
used  his  rifle  with  especial  skill. 

"When  tlic  messengers  of  the  Signiory  had  found  a 
heainng,  they  announced  the  order,  that  all  tlioac 
who  belonged  not  to  tlie  monastery  wens  to  leave  it. 
"Wlioover  did  not  go,  would  bo  eonsiderod  guilty 
of  high  treason.     Many  obeyed.     Savonarola  wouU 

*  See  Appendix,  Nota  XX. 
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have  voluntarily  glrcn  himself  up;  but  his  party  iLeld 
him  back  against  his  ivill,  Thoy  foarod  llvat  tho 
people  would  have  torn  Iiira,  hi  pieces.  The  monae- 
tory  had  a  little  garden  door,  tlu-ough  which  some 
of  tho  most  distingiüsUüd  Tiagnoni  cndcavorod  to 
escape ;  among  these  was  Francesco  Yalori.  Ho  was 
■watclied,  however,  by  the  Tüinabuoni,  Pucci,  and 
KidoLß,  witb  others  who  had  so  ai-dently  awaited  this 
day  of  vengeance.  He  was  at  once  surrounded,  and 
struck  dead  to  the  ground ;  and  they  now  proceeded 
to  hi-s  palace.  His  wiin,  who  was  standing  at  the 
■window  above,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  cross-bow 
in  tlio  Etroot  below ;  thoy  stormed  tho  house,  plua- 
dered  it,  and  strangled  a  grandchild  of  Franeesco'sj 
who  lay  iu  tiie  cradle.  Soderhii's  house  fared  bet- 
ter. Here  tlio  arcliblshop  of  Yolterra,  who  was  a 
Soderini,  advanced  to  meet  the  approaclimg  mul- 
titude in  the  full  robes  of  his  oi'dor;  and,  by  his 
appearaiico  oiid  thuudering  words,  brought  tliem 
to  a  different  miud. 

Li  fi'ont  of  San  Marco,  it  had  become  more  peace- 
ful ;  the  night  had  long  ago  fallen  upon  tlio  monas- 
tery, before  tho  infm-iated  people  returned  thore. 
They  sot  Gre  to  it ;  the  doors  were  burned  down  and 
broken  through;  and  Savonarola  was  couvcyed  to 
the  palace  by  the  messengers  of  the  Sigaiory,  with- 
out whose  protection  lie  would  have  been  lost.  Witli 
him  was  Domenico  da  Pescia,  and  a  thii-d  Domini- 
can, named  SUvestro.  Tiiey  could  scarcely  protect 
him  from  tlie  ill-usage  of  tho  mob.  They  struck 
him,  and  cried  in  dcrisluu  that  ho  ought  to  pro* 
pliesy  who  had  done  it.     They  called,  "  Pliysician, 
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heal  thyself  1 "  Diiod  aiid  wounded  lay  on  the  -quam 
iu  trout  of  the  monastery.  The  mouks  cumc  uut,&iid 
carried  them  wilUiii,  to  liclp  tUem  or  to  bury  tlienii 

Ajid  now  began  a  procedure,  wUIeli  vrus  sliort,  hut 
tt'hich  seunis  endless  if  we  follow  step  by  step  tlio 
torments  which  Savouarola  had  to  cuduro.  Tho 
pope  required  him  in  Rome,  but  condescended  to 
send  u  cunuuibaianer.  Savuiiarula  was  put  to  tltt; 
torture;  it  is  aecurately  recorded  in  what  manner. 
His  powers  forsuok  hi  in  under  the  hands  of  his  tor- 
mentors; for  he  was  a  tender,  sickly  nature :  hardly 
was  he  set  free,  than  he  revoked  every  thing.  Tlic 
torture  was  repeated  at  dinbreiit  Limes.  Nardi,  wlio 
is  conscientious  in  liis  !^tatements,  protests  titat  lie 
heard  from  tho  best  sources,  timt  tlio  reports  were 
folsiäed  when  ivritleii  dowu.  The  pope's  commis- 
sioner carelessly  acknowledged,  subsequently,  that 
Savonarola  had  been  guiltless,  and  the  procedure 
had  been  contrived,  whicli  the  Florentines  liad  had 
printed  for  the  sake  of  their  own  justification. 
Savonarola  was  sentcuced  to  death;  aud,  on  the  23il 
May,  1498,  on  Ascension  Day,  tlie  soutcuce  was 
carried  ijito  execution. 

The  stake  was  erected  on  the  square  in  front  of 
the  palace  of  the  Government.  In  tlie  midst  of  it 
projected  a  high  pole  with  tlu-eo  arms,  stretching  out 
in  different  directions.  As  tlie  three  men  were  to  ^ 
reach  this  gallows  across  a  kind  of  flying  bridge,  tho  fl 
Florentine  mob  stuck  pointed  wooden  nails  between 
tho  boards  along  the  passtige,  upon  which  they  trod 
with  tlicir  bai-e  feet.  •  Savonarola's  last  words  were 
*  Ste  Appeadiz,  Note  XZ. 
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jCouBolatiou  to  Ilia  compauions,  who  were  suffeiiiig 
with  him.  There  thuy  huug  all  thrüe,  and  the 
fiames  ouvoloped  thorn.  A  poworful  gust  of  whid 
drove  them  suddenly  asidö  ;  fur  u  uiüinoiit,  the  Piag- 
Boiii  helieved  that  a  miracle  was  about  to  happen. 
But  the  fijo  again  covered  them ;  and  thoy  soon  fell, 
with  Lho  huruiiig  scaffold,  into  the  flames  beloiv. 
Their  ashes  woro  tlu-owii  into  the  Aj'iio  from  the  old 
iridge.  What  thoughts  must  liavo  moved  Sas'oua^ 
rola's  soul,  when  the  people  whom  ho  had  for  ycai's 
stimulated  or  curbed,  whom  he  had  so  completely 
ruled  by  Ids  words,  stood  around  dull  and  mdiüereut! 

'  7. 

Tl»e  severest  thing  of  which  Savonarola  has  been 
charged  is  the  reproaeli  of  liaving  incited  his  party 
to  rcmavo  their  enemies  by  force.  So  says  Maccluar 
velli.  It  all  came  to  nothiug,  he  assorts,  bccauso 
0  people  did  uot  undorstaud  his  iusuiuations  suf- 
ficiently. We  may  answer  to  this,  that  the  Piagnoui 
were  on  the  point  many  times  of  striking,  and  that 
avonarula  restraUicd  them.  We  may  further  ro- 
join,  that  Maecliiavelli,  whose  impartiality  in  other 
cases  apptiai-a  so  adiuirablc,  allowed  himself  to  he 
lt:d  by  party  hatred  into  one-sided  statements  con- 
ccruing  tliis  man.  He  belonged  to  those  who 
looked  upon  Savonarola  as  a  well-known  deceiver, 
and  reported  of  him  at  Romo  m  this  light.  The 
oldest  written  document  of  MacchiaveUi's  wliich  we 
possess  is  a  letter  respecting  Üie  incidimta  of  tliose 
stormy  days.  The  most  thorough  liatred  poi-vades 
tliis   document.      MaccluaveUi   was    at    that    time 
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scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  just  eatei'eil 
upon  civil  cinjJoymeuL* 

Whence  comes  it,  liowcTor,  tliat  such  a  dark 
shuüuw  is  cast  across  the  veueraliüii  wliich  Uiis  mau 
iuspircd  ?  Let  us  compare  him  with  auothor  mcialc 
of  San  Marco,  wlio  livod  long  hefore  him,  and  who 
lias  made  the  inonaj<tcry  no  less  famous  than  lie. 
Tlie  walls  of  its  passages,  its  chapels,  even  Üiose  of 
its  low  dark  coUr,  are  covered  witli  tlie  paintingB 
of  Ficsolü,  one  of  Giotto's  followers,  whose  works, 
filled  with  a  charming  purity  of  seutimcut,  and  ele- 
vated by  c  kind  of  sweet,  calm  enthusiasm,  belong 
to  the  most  remarkable  and  afTcctUig  mouumcuts 
of  an  artist's  soul. 

His  works,  indeed,  are  scarcely  to  be  numbered. 
In  uniform  gentle  outbursts  of  fancy,  he  seems 
uiiceuäiiigly  to  have  ropresouted  his  dreams.  His 
figures  have  something  ethereal  in  tliem.  He  pmata 
monks  falling  down  before  the  cross,  and  embracing 
it  with  trembling  fervency ;  he  paints  troops  of 
angels,  who,  crawded  together,  hover  through  the 
air,  as  if  they  were  all  ouc  long  outstretched  cloud, 
the  sight  of  which  fills  us  with  longing.  There  is 
such  a  direct  coimcction  between  what  he  wished  to 
represent  and  what  he  succeeded  in  paiuting,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  which  ho  wished  to  prodno? 
was  always  so  simple  and  intelligible,  that  his  pic- 
tures make  a  direct,  lasting  Impression  upon  all; 
and  thus  many  natures  aro  capable  of  being  raised 
into  tho  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  that  in  wluch 
his  pahitmgs  seem  to  have  been  created. 

*  Bee  Appiviilis,  "Sole  XXI. 
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Eoni  in  1887, —  a  contemporary,  thoroforo,  of 
Gltibcrti's  and  Bruucllcsclii's,  —  FLesolc  cast  asida 
his  TowB  when  ho  ^vas  tweuty-oue  years  old ;  ho  died 
ait  Üie  ago  of  sixty,  iu  Rome,  wlit-rt;  his  moinmioiil 
etill  exists.  He  was  really  a  miiiiutmc  paüitcr ;  tliia 
is  to  lie  seen  even  in  his  gi-eat  fresco  paintings.  His 
life,  according  to  Vasari's  descj'iptiou,  reads  like  a 
legend  of  tlio  old  pious  ages.  Ho  was  to  have  been 
prior  of  the  conveut:  he,  liowevor,  humbly  declined 
the  dignity ;  and  his  whole  history  and  his  works 
ovidouoo  tho  feeling  that  made  him  so  modestly 
draw  back.  And  yet  liis  influence  was  great,  and 
still  lasts. 

I  If  we  compare  the  spirit  of  these  paintings  witli 
that  of  Savonarola's  scnnons,  preached  by  liiin  in 
the  hall  of  the  monastery,  from  the  walla  of  which 
Fiesok's  works  look  down  xipon  us,  wo  perceive 
most  keenly  what  Fiesole  possessed,  and  what  Savo- 
narola lacked,  —  what  made  him  so  fearfully  hated 
by  his  enemies.  A  lioly  zeal  for  the  Good,  tho 
True,  the  Moral,  and  tho  Groat,  kindled  his  heart; 
P  but  ho  failed  to  see  that  without  beauty  the  Good  is 
not  good,  the  True  is  not  tnie,  tho  Holy  oven  is  not 
holy.  Tims  ho,  the  teudcrcst  mind,  became  impla- 
cable, and  compelled  his  enemies  to  become  so  also ; 
and  thus  he  destroyed  himself.  He  forgot  that  tliat 
vliich  subdues  and  forms  men  most  is  not  conscious 
obedience,  tho  inclination  to  evil  roprcFsed  by  force, 
H'^tliat  it  is  not  the  violent  self-guiding  persistenof 
in  one  rigid  line  of  conduct  whic]i  is  to  lead  to  God ; 
but  that  the  unconscious  reception  of  a  kindly  ex- 
fuiii  Ic,  gcutic  compliance  with  what  the  Good  and 
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the  Beautiful  allurUigly  offer,  and  tliat  habituiil 
turiiiiig  to  the  Divine,  as  a  butterfly  to  tho  sunlight, 
are  the  true  powers  which  lead  men  mystenousl)' 
but  surely  on.  And  tluis  Ficsolo's  soft,  silent  pio- 
turos  hare  doue  more  thait  Savouarola's  thimdcriugs, 
Ü10  sound  of  which  has  passed  away,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace  behind. 

Hardly  was  Savouai-ola  dead,  thau  a  halo  of  glory 
surrounded  his  form ;  the  incidents  of  his  last  days 
were  borne  from  lip  to  lip  as  the  glorious  sutforings 
of  a  martyr,  and  intermingled  with  stories  of  mira- 
cles. It  was  told  how  his  heart  had  not  been 
bui'ut,  but  was  thrown  up  again  from  the  deptlis  of 
the  Arno,  and  was  picked  up  undestroyed  by  his 
admirers.  His  yielding  in  the  torments  of  torture 
was  coraparod  with  tho  example  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
who,  under  less  pressing  circumstances,  had  denied 
his  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  miserable  death 
of  the  King  of  France,  wlio  was  snatched  away  after 
his  cliild  had  preceded  him,  appeared  as  the  direct 
punishment  of  Heaven,  which  Savonarola  had  fore- 
told. His  picture,  with  a  crown  of  glory  round  bis 
head,  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  etreeta  of  Borne 
itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  Uie  thouglit,  that  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  were  not  without  their  iuAuence 
upon  the  creative  mind  of  the  painter. 

Michael  Aiigelo  completed  tho  Picti  in  the  year 
1400,  or  ill  tho  succeeding  one,  and  returued  to 
Florence. 
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1498  —  1604. 

Fioais  XII.,  Xing  of  Franco^— Foailion.  of  the  FlorentincB  in  Italy 

—  The  Madonna  at  Tlnigea — Tlie  Mailonna  in  tlio  Tribune  at 
Florence  —  Cipsnr  Rnrgin  berore  Flonence^-Thc  Djivid  at  the 
Gate  of  iha  Palace  of  the  Rovtrniienit  —  Tlie  Twolre  Apostlr» 

—  The  Copy  of  the  David  of  IJonatcllo  —  Tlie  Erection  of  the 
Dftviil  —  Lpomanli)  Ja  Vini:i  —  Perugiiio  —  Midiiiel  Aiigt-to's 
Advcrsari«»  —  I^OAtli  of  Alcxniiiier  Bf>rgia,  — rAroniinlo's  Car- 
toon of  üie  Battle  of  the  CavaJry  —  Leünartlo  contrasted  with 
IMivliacI  Aogelo  —  CorlouD  of  Uie  liattiiog  !>oliÜtr  —  Rnphiicl 
is  Florence. 


THE  death  of  tlie  King  of  France  had  been  favor- 
able for  Florence.  His  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Louis  XH., 
possessed  tlie  mental  capabilities  which  Charles  VIII, 
had  been  doroid  of.  Tlicro  was  aii  cud  to  the 
diUttante  struggling  for  fame  and  empire.  Lmns, 
when  be  came  to  the  tbrono,  was  a  matured  man. 
whose  long-chcrishcd  plans  were  now  to  be  systo»»- 
alically  carried  out.  His  thoughts  bad  long  afrn 
boon  raucli  turned  to  Italy.  His  grandmother  had 
been  a  Visconti.  Upon  this  he  urged  his  claims  to 
Milan ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  to  renew 
with  fresh  vigor  the  war  with  Naples. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Floi-entines  to  France  was  now 
rewarded.     Two  enemies  threatened  the  city,  —  the 
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Medici,  and  Cwsar  Boi^ia,  who  could  not  dc 
out  Floi-eric«  for  the  ccnti-al  Italian  kingdom,  wliicli 
ho  was  ou  tho  point  of  founding  for  himself.  Medii^ 
and  Boi^gia  both  stood  oa  excellent  terras  irith 
Fi-aiicCj  Olid  hoped  for  tlie  help  of  tlic  king,  wlio 
hold  out  tu  them  just  as  many  !iopes  as  were  neces- 
sary to  chain  tlicm,  to  his  policy,  but  allowed  neillier 
of  them  Böriously  to  attack  the  Florentines.  For 
the  French  tcudcncics  of  the  free  citizen»  appeared 
justly  to  the  king  a  surer  pledge  for  the  adherence 
of  the  city,  than  the  gratitude  of  either  Picro  or 
CjDsar,  which  he  knew  by  experience. 

Matters  were  therefore  prosperous  in  Florence. 
She  had  joined  with  Venice.  Pisa  was  supported 
uo  further;  and  Louis  even  sent  auxiliary  troops. 
Among  the  citizens,  too,  a  change  for  the  better  had 
taken  place.  The  Piagnoni  at  drst  fared  but  badly, 
and  the  poor  friars  of  San  Slarco  worst  of  all.  Peti- 
tions to  tho  pope,  of  the  most  abject  submission,  were 
required  to  effect  a  pardon.  Their  bell,  called  the 
Piagnona,  was  legally  condemned  as  a  malefactor, 
and  was  taken  from  the  monastery;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Cronaca  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Tluis  the  adherents  of  the  ruined  prophet 
were  not  spared,  but  were  made  active  against 
tlicmselvcs.  The  Arrabiati  fumigated  tho  polluted 
churches  with  brimstone  ;  they  chased  a  hor?e 
through  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  killed  it  at  tho 
entrance.  The  Piagnoni  thcmsclvea — depressed,  at 
variance,  and  full  of  dread  —  scarcely  ventured  tfl 
show  themselves  in  tho  streets,  where  the  old  luxurt 
of  splendid  attire  again  appeared  triumphant 
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Tct  scorned  as  tliey  were  at  Urst,  and  anniliilatud 
as  a  political  party  by  the  death  and  exile  of  tlioir 
heads,  the  boolts  wore  soon  given  back  to  those  who 
had  been  obliged  to  didiver  up  the  writings  of 
SaTonarola.  Tho  Signiory  justified  the  execution 
lo  the  King  uf  France,  and  threw  the  blame  from 
themselves.  The  dissolutioiii  which  befel  the  Piag- 
noni  sundered  the  bond  which  united  t!ie  Arrabiati 
against  them.  The  parties  fell  immcdiatoly  into 
other  combinations  :  it  was  important  to  oppose  tha 
Pallcski,  and  to  prevent  their  obtaining  the  upper 
hand.  Sarouarola's  consigUo  graudc  was  con- 
tinued. 

For  tlio  moment,  the  Medici  ventured  nothing 
against  tho  freedom  of  the  Florentines ;  Imt  tho 
latter  had  still  to  conquer  Pisa,  and  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  France.  To  tliis  ejid  they  dh-ccted  tlunr 
policy  to  tlie  utmost.  The  circumstances  were  of  a 
difficult  nature;  dark  clouds  often  hung  heavily  and 
threateningly  over  the  city.  Gold,  good  fortune, 
and  dexterity,  liowover,  carried  the  lightning-strokes 
harmlessly  aside ;  and,  lu  the  midst  of  the  warlike 
commotions  which  filled  the  whole  of  Italy  close  to 
tlieir  own  walls,  llicre  prevaihi:d  the  old  inevitable 
pursuit  after  wealth,  honor,  and  enjoyment. 

As  Michael  Angclo'a  first  work,  after  his  rotum 
from  Rome,  I  must  mention  a,  Madonna,  which  ap- 
pears as  a  kind  of  echo  of  his  Boman  Picti,  and 
wMch  at  Üiat  time  he  was  alone  able  to  complete 
For  that  he  repaired  from  Rome  to  Floreneo,  on 
account  of  tlie  David,  Ids  next  imraenjte  work,  is  an 
iiivention   of  Vasari'a,  to   whom  Coudivi's  simple 
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Statement,   that  l»c    returned   ou    account    of  his 
domestic  affairs,  was  not  suflSciently  piquant.     We 
must  again  and  again  repeat,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
Vasari  to  relate  facts  simply  one  after  another:  he 
endeavors  to  connect  them  in  an  intcixü^ting  manner,  ^ 
IIo  has  by  this  means  succeeded,  indeed,  in  giving  fl 
the  appearance   of  living  truth  to  his  biography ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  often  to  be  proved,  tliat  h 
things  are  the  work  of  his  fancy  ahine.  f 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  Madonna  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  I  differ  oven  fi-om  Condiri. 
Fifty  years,  when  he  wrote,  had  elapsed  since 
Michael  Angclo  had  last  seen  the  Madonna.  Either 
the  latter  was  liimself  in  error  respecting  it,  or 
Condivi  had  falsely  understood  him.  He  writes  of 
a  cast  in  bronze,  representing  a  Madonna,  and  of  the 
Mosclieroni,  Flemish  merchants,  who  piircbased  it 
for  a  hundred  ducats,  and  scut  it  to  their  own  conn- 
try.  This  Madonna,  however,  is  not  bronze,  bnt 
marble ;  it  is  in  the  Clnirch  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Bruges;  and  what  rrmltes  the  tradition  üidubitablc 
as  to  its  being  a  work  of  Michael  Angclo's  is,  besides 
its  whole  appearance,  the  fact,  that,  under  the  altar 
on  which  it  stands,  Pierre  Moscron — one  of  tlio 
Moscbcroni,  therefore,  whom  Condivi  mentions  — 
lies  buried.  Ho  had  built  tlie  chapel  at  his  own 
expense,  and  had  placed  the  Madonna  over  the  altar. 
Ho  was,  as  his  cpitajih  bears  witness,  LicentiS  ^9  droit 
and  ffreßer  of  the  city;  and  he  died  in  1571.  Until 
this  year,  tliereforo,  Michael  AngeIo*s  work  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  house  of  the  Moscron  family.* 

•  See  Appeni^ix,  Note  XXI.* 
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Vasari's  frivolous  method    is  ßliown,   moreover. 

most  plaijily  on  this  occasion.  We  know  fur  certalu 
that  he  never  saw  the  Madonna,  and  that  Condivi 
was  his  only  sotircc.  In  the  first  plate,  from  Ills 
own  opinion,  he  makes  the  work  a  round  biiÄ-rellef ; 
and  hs  saye,  lu  the  second  place,  that  Michael 
Aiigelo  executed  it  by  or<kr  of  the  Moscheroni.  Hr 
was  induced,  perhaps,  to  moke  the  first  alteration 
by  the  natural  considci-ation,  tliat  a  hundred  scudi 
wo\ild  have  been  too  small  a  price  for  a  detached 
bronze  statue ;  but  lie  tells  a  falsehood  as  to  its  liav 
ing  been  ordered,  only  because  it  sounds  better  than 
Condivi's  simple  words,  that  Michael  Angelo  had 
executed  the  statue,  and  the  Moscheroni  had  pur 
chased  it. 

Tliis  Madomia  is  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  finosl 
works.  It  is  life-size.  Phe  pits  there  enveloped  in 
tlie  softest  drapery ;  the  cliild  stands  between  her 
knees,  leaning  on  the  left  one,  the  foot  of  which 
restn  on  a  block  of  stone',  so  that  it  is  raised  a  little 
higher  than  the  right.  On  tliis  stone  the  child  nlso 
stands,  and  seems  about  to  step  down.  His  mother 
holds  liim  back  with  her  left  hand,  while  the  right 
rests  on  her  lap  with  a  book.  She  is  looking  straight 
forward;  a  hnndkerchicf  is  placed  across  her  hau, 
and  falls  softly,  on  both  sides,  on  her  neck  and 
slionlders.  In  her  countenance,  in  her  look,  there 
is  a  wonderful  majesty,  a  queenly  gravity,  as  if  she 
felt  the  thousand  pioxis  glances  of  the  people  who 
look  up  to  her  on  the  altar.  If  wo  wished,  as  is  the 
ciistoiQ,  to  surname  her  from  some  distinctive  mark, 
re  might  do  so  from  the  tightened  foldp  nf  her  gar- 
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menl,  wliicU  i«  drawn  down  sideways  from  the  poinf 
of  the  left  kuee,  by  the  child  st«ppiug  on  it.  The 
child,  however,  tlirougliout  rescmhics  the  little  John 
ill  tlie  picture  in  Mr.  Laboiich^rc's  collection.  The 
similarity  apjjears  so  Btriking,  tliat  tlio  af&uity  of  tbo 
two  works,  Uke  a  double  blossom,  springing  from 
tlie  same  idea,  is  ttcarcely  to  be  disclaimed. 

As  a  second  work  belonging  to  tliis  period,  we 
may  place  the  picture  which  Michael  Augelo  painted 
for  Messer  Ägtiolo  Doni,  an  almost  mliiiatm^ylik« 
painting,  yet  belonging  to  tlie  early  period  of 
artistic  career.  Condivi'g  chronology  respecting 
also,  is  of  sucli  a  general  uattirc  tlmt  it  set 
stands  iu  the  way  of  my  supposition.  It  is  to  be  set 
in  the  present  day  in  the  Trilmne  at  Florence.  The 
Virgin  is  kneeling  towards  the  spectator,  with  both 
knees  on  tlie  ground  ;  and,  turning  backwards,  rfr 
ccivcs  in  her  arms  the  child,  which  Joseph  reaches 
to  her  from  beliind,  over  her  right  shoulder.  The 
figui'cs  are  about  half  the  size  of  lilb.  John  is  com- 
ing forward;  ho  is  small,  and  withotit  counectltui 
with  the  princijial  group :  Uie  background  is  fiild 
with  a  number  of  naked  male  figui-cs,  wliich,  in 
difibrent  positions,  standing  or  silting  in  a  semi- 
circle, have  uothmg  at  all  to  do  with  the  Holy 
Family  in  the  foreground.  Tliey  are  far  off  and 
small,  but  are  painted  with  great  care,  and  are 
excellently  designed.  The  grouping  of  tlie  Holy 
Family  itself  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural.  The  colors  are  laid  on  with 
the  greatest  care  imaginable ;  but  the  coloring  has 
nothing  in  it  fresh  and  florid.     The  picture  &l(o>i 
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gether  is  rather  a  work  which  wc  study  with  admi- 
ralioi),  than  one  which  irrcsistihly  attracts  and 
faacinutcs  us.  Agnolo  Doui  paid  scveuty  ducats  for 
it.  Condivi's  statement  of  this  sum  refutes  the 
anecdote  which  Vasari  relates  on  this  occasion, 
according  to  which  Michael  Angclo  must  have 
received  a  hundred  and  twenty  ducafc«  from  Doni. 
Tliis  is  the  same  Doni  whose  ixjrtrait,  togetlier 
with  that  of  his  wife,  was  Bubsequeixtly  painted  by 
Raphael,  who  was  well  received  in  his  house, — 
faces  wliich  would  hare  little  in  them  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  world,  had  they  not  been  snatched 
I  from  oblivion  by  the  hand  of  such  a  man. 

Wltilo  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged  with  these 
rorks,  the  Florentines  were  overwhelmed,  in  the 
yoar  loOl,  by  a  sudden  calamity,  which  might  have 
amiihilated  at  one  blow  all  the  advantnges  gained  in 
having  surmounted  their  late  difficulties.  CsBsnr 
Borgia  had  been  victorious  in  the  Romagna,  and 
intended  turning  against  Bologna.  Tlie  Bentivogli, 
however,  purchased  the  protection  of  France ;  and 
the  king  ordered  the  duke  to  withdraw  from  his 
plan.  Instead  of  this,  CtEsar  now  prepared  to  set 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Fiomhino  ;  and,  to  do  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  march  ptmight  through  Tuscany 
and  the  territory  of  Florence.  He  negotiated  i-o- 
spccting  it  in  the  most  friendly  manner;  for  the 
Florentines  kept  t}ie  passes  of  the  Apennines  occu- 
pied, and  miglit  refuse  bim  entrance.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  obtained  what  lie  desired,  tiian  ho 
Assumed  another  aspect;  and,  laying  the  land  under 
^contribution,  he  descended  into  the  level  «'/^untrr 
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He  was  now  suddenly  joined  by  the  Medici,  wh 
with  their  friends  in  Florenec,  dcciued  this  us  Üv 
most  favorable  moment.  Pi*ccouccrted  mcasur 
Imd  been  taken  with  the  Palleski  in  Florence; 
Uie  surprise  of  the  city,  the  convoking  of  a  parliad 
meut,  and  the  ovcrtlu'ow  of  tlio  constitution,  were 
the  tln-co  steps  wliich  they  hoped  speedily  to  obtain. 
And  as  tlie  Medici  always  endeavored,  to  hit  ilia., 
right  moment,  by  choosing  a  time  when  tho  coi 
people  wore  excited,  thoy  now  appeared  during 
fcaiful  dearth,  wlien  the  fniits  in  tho  field  were 
up,  and  a  had  harvest  and  scarcity  were  to  bo  o:t- 
pected. 

Ca&sar  demanded  tliat  tho  proscription  of  the 
Mcfiici  should  bo  withdrawn.  He  stood  there  so 
threateningly,  that  tiie  Governmcut  hesitated  what 
answer  to  ^vc.  Tlie  Medici  had  only  ]Hit  forwaid 
a  humble  request,  that  residence  ui  tlieir  patcnial 
city  should  again  be  allowed  them ;  they  possessed 
friends  in  all  circles  of  the  citizens,  who  supportoJ 
their  petition.  Uneasiness  seized  tho  i>coi)le:  they 
could  not  Widerstand  that  the  answer  to  bo  given  to 
Cffisar  should  even  bo  taken  into  deliberation.  The 
louses  were  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  arms 
were  in  readiness.  One  day,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Govenimeut  came  angrily  out  of  tho  pato  of  tlie 
palace.  They  asked  him  in  the  square  uclow  what 
was  tho  matter.  He  would  not  bo  present,  he 
answered,  when  they  were  negotiating  up  the« 
whether  they  should  betray  their  country.  Thes« 
words  spread  through  the  city.  Tliey  knew  tlial 
near  relations  of  tlio  Medici  sat  among  the  Signiorj". 
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'Tlie  state  of  feeling  became  so  dangerous  that 
CiEsars  proposal  was  rejected.     But  they  told  him, 

lin  reply,  that  thoy  would  treat  with  him  as  to  the 
Slim  for  whicli,  as  conimauder-in-chief  of  the  Floren- 

Itiuü  troops,  ho  would  henceforth  remain  the  friend 
of  the  citizens.  In  otlicr  words,  they  woidd  buy 
tlicmselvcs  off. 
Caesar,  who  had  not  been  quite  serious  as  to  the 
restitution  of  tlic  Medici,  consented  to  this.  Per- 
haps he  had  only  threatened  them  with  their  old 
foes,  that  he  might  draw  from,  these  the  sums  with 
wliich  they  must  infallibly  have  paid  for  his  assist- 
anco,  besides  the  more  favoralilo  conditions  wliich  in 
tliat  case  might  bo  demanded  from  the  cUy.  Tliey 
agreed  to  thu-ty-six  thousand  florins ;  for  this  he 
ippcarcd  as  coimnandcr-in-chicf  of  the  Florentine 
troops,  noruhially  in  the  service  of  the  city,  and 
irchud  on  to  Piombino,  which  ho  took  in  the  btigin- 
ig  of  September. 

Piero  had   nothing  left  but  the  hope  of  better 

imes.      It  is  Btrange  how  the  failure  of  this  coup, 

Iso,  was  brought  about  by  the  pride  and  arrogance 

of  his  character,  although  indirectly.     At  the  time 

I  when  he  was  firmly  established  in  Floi-ence,  and 
Alexander  Borgia  was  archbishop  of  Pampeluna, 
Cffisar,  whose  future  was  not  at  that  period  very 
promising,  was  studying  canon  law  at  the  University 
pf  Pisa.  In  the  cause  of  a  friend  who  had  becorao 
llivolvcd  in  a  difficult  lawsuit,  he  came  over  to  Flor^ 
ence,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Piero.  He  was  allowed  to  wait  some  hours,  und  at 
length  to  sfl  away ;  so  that  ho  returned  to  Pisa  with 
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oitt  lia\'iiig  obtained  his  object.  He  is  said  ucrer  to 
have  forgiven  Pieru  this. 

At  tho  time  tlmt  Coesar  left  tho  Florentine  ta^ 
ritory  and  invaded  that  of  Piombino,  tlic  order  for 
tlie  David  of  Micliael  Angelo  inay  be  dated. 

Many  years  before,  a  marble  block,  eighteen  feel 
high,  had  been  conveyed  from  Carrara  to  Florence; 
and  Üie  consuls  of  the  wool-weavers'  guild,  to  whom 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maiia  del  Fiorc  belonged,  in- 
tended to  have  a  prophet  executed  out  of  it,  as  <mfi 
of  tlie  flgtircs  designed  to  surround  the  outside  of 
tho  dome  of  tlie  church.  This  order  was  subse- 
quently Hithdrawn;  the  stone,  however,  had  beeu 
already  embossed  or  ])rcparcd  for  the  first  design, 
and  was  not  to  bo  applied  to  any  other  figure.  Tbey 
had  onco  offered  it  in  vain  to  Donatoll» :  no  sculptor 
considered  himsolTablö  to  make  any  thing  out  of  it; 
and  tlius  it  had  lain,  ever  since  the  memory  of  man, 
in  tho  courtyard  of  the  workshops  belonging  to  the 
cathedi-al  building. 

Now,  however,  it  was  announced  that  somo  onl 
wished  to  attempt  it.  Among  tho  number  of  those 
who  bad  studied  iii  tho  gardens  of  tlio  Medici,  tlicn: 
was  a  sculptor  who  had  been  sent  by  Lorenzo  to  the 
King  of  Portugal ;  and,  after  ho  had  completed  some 
magiiifiuent  buildings  and  sculptures  there,  he  haJ 
again  returned  to  Floi-cnco  about  the  year  1500. 
Andrea  Contucci  del  Monte  Sansovino  —  llius  the 
man  was  called  —  begged  that  the  marble  should  be 
given  up  to  him.  But  the  consuls,  before  thcr 
acceded  to  this  demand,  wished  first  to  hoar  Michael 
A.ngelo'3  opinion,  whether  he  could  uot,  perbaps, 
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Iiimsclf  produce  something  good  out  of  the  mar- 
ble. 

Michael  Aagelu  had  just  luidei-takeii  auotlierwork. 
Cardiiml  riccolomini,  wJiosc  family  camo  from  Sicua, 
irished  to  decorate  a  funeral  vault  iu  the  cathedi-al 
tliere  with  works  of  sculpture,  aud  ordered  Michael 
Angelo  to  execute  fiftcon  marble  etatuos  of  a  small 
size.  TIio  contract,  a  vury  iuterestiug  record,  con- 
taiuing  the  most  accurate  and  minute  statements/ 
was  signed  by  him  on  the  19th  Juue,  1501.  Jacopo 
Galli,  liis  Roman  friend,  pledgud  tbe  eventiial  resti- 
tution of  the  money  paid  in  advance,  in  case  tho 
time  of  completion  was  not  adhered  to,  or  the  quality 
of  tite  statues  did  not  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
agi'cemcnt.  But  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  saw  tho 
immense  and  magnificent  block,  and  considered 
tho  fame  which  he  might  acquire  in  Florence  by  a 
work  of  this  extent,  left  the  fifteen  statues  for  Sioua, 
Bubjoctcd  the  marble  to  a  careful  examination,  and 
undertook  the  work.  Sausovino  had  only  wished  to 
set  about  it  on  condition  that  he  might  complete  the 
block    by   joining  to  it   other   pieces    of   marble. 

ichael  Angelo,  however,  declared  that  he  would 
execute  it  without  auy  addition.  This,  perhaps, 
decided  the  matter.  On  tlie  16th  August,  1501,  Üie 
order  was  issued.  ^ 

Two  years  were  allowed  him  for  its  completion, 
dating  from  the  1st  September ;  aud,  i^o  long  as  he 
worked,  he  was  to  receive  monthly  six  gold  floritis. 
Wlmt  was  Btibsequontly  to  be  paid  on  its  completion 
was  to  l>e  left  to  the  opinion  and  conscience  of  those 

*  Sco  Appendix,  Not«  XXU. 
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who  liail  ordered  iL  On  the  IStli  September,  earlr 
in  tlie  moruiug,  —  it  was  on  a  Monday,  —  lie  began 
upon  tlie  stone.*  Tlie  only  preparation  for  his  work 
was  a  little  wax  model  which  he  moulded,  and  wlilcli 
is  still  extant  in  the  Ufhci.  Tims  he  chiselled  affnf, 
conßdeut  in  his  own  good  070 ;  and  at  the  end  or 
February,  1503,  so  much  was  already  done,  that  1«J 
conid  pnxluce  the  work  as  Iialf  cumpletod.  He 
begged,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  the  statement  of 
the  entire  price ;  and  they  agreed  upon  fom*  hundred 
gold  florins. 

While  Michael  Angelo  was  thus  absorbed  in  hi» 
work, —  for  he  did  not  consign  the  stono,  as  is  ÜI1 
case  in  the  present  day,  to  other  hands  until  the  final 
finish ;  bnt  from  the  first  touch  to  the  hist  he  did  the 
whole  by  himself,  — a  new  attempt  was  made  I'V 
the  Medici,  in  the  year  1502,  to  establish  themselves 
as  masters  of  the  city.  This  time  they  advanced 
further ;  they  had  better  allies  and  greater  means. 
T!i6  Pcti'ucci,  the  ruling  family  in  Siena,  the  Bag- 
lioni  of  Perugia,  the  Vitelli.  and  the  Orsini,  stood  on 
tlielr  side.  They  had  already  taken  Arezzo  aad 
Cortona,  two  Florentine  cities ;  and  the  pope,  with 
Cffisar  Borgia,  seemed  to  place  no  obstacle  m  the 
way  of  their  advance.  In  this  distress,  the  republic 
applied  to  France:  and  tboir  representations  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  independent  existence  so 
convinced  the  king,  that,  at  his  tlireatening  command, 
they  received  tlie  lost  cities  back  again.  This  nev 
debt  of  gratitude  to  France,  however,  resulted  in  a 
new  work  for  Michael  Angolo. 

*  So«  Appendix,  Sole  XXIFI 
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Among  tho  means  used  to  obtain  mfluonco  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  tlierc  were  not  only  enticing  auras 
of  money,  but  also  works  of  ax-t  wbicli  they  applied 
as  gifts.  In  the  year  1501,  the  two  Florentints  am- 
bassadors at  the  court  of  tlio  kmg  bad  %mttGn  from 
Lyons,  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours  wished  to  possess 
a  bronze  copy  of  the  David,  executed  by  Donatcllo, 
which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  the  Govcru- 
meut:  the  noble,  it  is  ti-ue,  would  refund  the 
expense ;  but  he  seemed  by  no  means  disiiicliuod 
to  receive  tlm  work  as  a  gift.  The  duke  had  besides, 
in  1499,  obtained  a  number  of  bronze  and  marble 
busts  as  a  gift  from  the  city,  among  them  one 
representing  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

On  the  2d  July,  this  letter,  dated  the  22d  Juno, 
was  replied  to  by  the  Signiory,  to  the  effect  timt  for 
the  present  there  was  a  lack  of  good  masters  in  the 
city,  who  were  able  to  execute  such  a  east,  but  that 
tliey  would  at  all  events  keep  the  thing  in  view. 
Tliei-e  the  matter  rested.  Now,  however,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1502  tlie  danger  from  the  Medici 
approached,  and  more  depended  than  ever  on  the 
good-will  of  Franco,  a  good  master  for  this  cast  was 
at  once  found.  Michael  Angelo  undertook  it  on, 
the  2d  of  August  of  the  same  year,  just  as  the 
French  were  entering  Ärezzo  on  behalf  of  the  Flor- 
entines. 

The  statue  was  to  be  fi>o  feet  high,*  and  was  to 
be  completed  in  sis  montlife  Tlie  Grovernmcnt  gave 
the  metal.  Fifty  florins  were  paid  on  account :  the 
Gnal  price,  as  usual,  was  to  be  decided  after  tlie 

■  S«p  Appendix,  Note  XXTY. 
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completion  of  Üie  whole.  Nevertheless,  even  aft« 
this  coutract,  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
for  the  David  was  not  realized.  The  ambassadors 
reminded,  tlio  Sigidory  excused  themselves  ;  at  last 
the  statue  was  definitely  promised  by  midsummer, 
150S,  provided  the  master,  Michael  Angelo,  kept  his 
vord  ;  but  it  was  certaiidy  "the  way  with  bucH 
people,"  not  to  set  much  value  upon  promises. 
Tliis  proviso  proved  well  grounded.  The  duke  ob- 
tahiod  nothiug;  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  tlic  king; 
and  when,  years  after,  the  work  was  at  length  com- 
pleted, it  vos  presented  to  another  high  noble  at  tlie 
Frcncli  court.  At  tlie  present  day,  notliing  is  known 
of  it.  Just  as  little  is  kuown  of  a  second  bronze 
work,  which  Michael  Angelo  completed  at  the  same 
time  for  Picro  Sodoriiit,  the  gonfalonier  of  tho  city, 
and  wliich  also  went  to  France.  Condivi  does  not 
even  say  what  it  rc])rescutcd. 

More  important  was  the  order  for  the  twelve 
apostles,  each  eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  respecting 
which  the  same  consuls  of  the  wool-weavers'  guild, 
for  whom  Miciiael  Angelo  had  executed  the  David, 
concluded  a  contract  with  him  in  the  spring  of  1503, 
just  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  David. 
People  knew  him  now  in  some  measure ;  and  they 
devised  an  ingenious  means  for  making  Mux  to 
he  depended  on.  Every  year  one  aposüe  was  to  be 
produced ;  Michael  Angelo  was  to  go  to  Carrara, 
and  choose  the  blocks  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
had  given  the  order.  The  price  was  to  be  submitted 
to  an  arbitration.  On  the  other  liand,  with  every 
''^>mplctcd  statue,  Michael  Angelo  was  to  roceive  a 
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twelfth  ijart  of  tlie  property  in  a  house,  which  the 
ch arch-directors,  at  the  cümnieiicement  of  his  work, 
wcro  having  b\ült  into  aii  ateUer  expressly  for  hiiu, 
lliat,  with  thü  öjraplütion  of  the  last  apostle,  it 
to  fall  entirely  into  liis  possession.  This  was 
certainly  enticing;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  nothing 
was  accompli  si  lull  bnl  the   coarseKt  eketch   of  the 

I  apostle  Mattliias,  wliioli  stands  at  the  present  day 
in  tlio  court  of  the  academy  of  Florence. 
Michael  Angclo  wislicd    to  complete  his  David. 
Ill  this  he  kept  his  word.     It  is  true  he  did  not 
complete  it,  as  Condivi  says,  in  eighteen  montlis, 
B  nor  even  in  the  stipiüatcd  two  years,  —  the  work 
lasted  somo  months  longer ;  but  wlion  we  consider 
llie   disürJei-s  of  the   time,   and   the    intermediate 
■•  orders  which  lio  could  not  avoid,  tliis  interval  ap- 
pears small  enough.     He  worked  so  industriously 
that  he  often  slept  at  ni^ht  with  his  clothes  on,  as 
B  he  lay  down  from  his  work,  that  he  might  go  on 
with  it  again  at  once  on  the  following  day.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1*304,  the  statuo  was  com- 
pleted.    On  the  25th  January,  the  consuls  of  the 
I  wool-weavers'  guild  called   together  a  meeting  of 
tlic   first  Florentine  artists.      The   David   of  Jlicli- 
acl  Angelo  was  as  good  as  finished ;   it  was  to  bo 
Liken  into  consideration  where   it  would  bo  beat 

»placed. 
The  record  with  its  signatui-es  still  exists,  giving 
tlie  tenor  of  the  opinions  bi-ouglit  forward ;  and  it  is 
important  as  affording  infonnation  of  importance 
with  regard  to  the  personrtl  position  of  the  artists  to 
bo  foiud  in  Florence  iu  the  year  1504.    It  carries 
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US  into  tho  excitement  of  the  day  on  which  Michael 
Aügelo  exposed  his  work  for  the  first  time  to  tlio 
eyes  of  llie  masters.  Tlie  men  met  togotlier  in 
the  atelier  in  view  of  the  statue.  Miclmel  Angelo 
lifid  latterly  placed  boards  round  his  work,  and  had 
allowed  admittauce  to  none ;  now,  however,  the 
youthful  giaut  stood  unveiled  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
challenging  praise  or  blajne  from  those  wlio  were 
the  most  qualified  in  the  whole  city  to  give  a 
verdict. 

ile&ser  Francesco,  first  herald  of  the  Siguiory, 
opened  the  council.  "  I  have  reflected  on  the  mat- 
ter again  and  again,  and  well  weighed  it  ia  my 
mind,"  he  began.  "  You  have  two  places  where  the 
statue  can  stand, —  cither  whcro  tlio  Juditli  now 
stands,  or  in  the  court  of  the  palace  where  the  David 
stands."  Ho  was  hero  interrnpted  by  the  ohserva- 
tion,  that  both  works  were  DouatoUa'a.  The  Judith, 
a  bronze  cast,  which  is  now  placed  under  au  ai-ch 
of  the  Loggia  dci  Lanzi,  —  a  strange  rather  than 
an  attractive  work,  —  was  removed  from  the  Medici 
palace  m  the  year  1495,  and  set  up  at  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  of  tho  Governmont  The  David,  w\t\i 
ouo  foot  treading  on  Goliath's  head,  and  holding  a 
sword  in  liis  hand,  is  the  same  statue  as  that  which 
Michael  Angcio  bad  to  copy  for  tho  Duke  of 
Nemours.*  Tlie  court  of  the  palace,  iu  wliich  it 
was  at  that  time  placed,  is  narrow,  from  the  height 
and  beautiful  architecture  of  the  building ;  and  the 
light  that  falls  from  above  has  a  peculiarly  bUiish 
lustre.      "As  regards  tho  first  place,"   coutiuued 

•  See  Äpiwndix,  N*te  XXV. 
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Messer  Frmicesco,  "  U  may  be  urged  tliat  the  Juditli, 
as  a  bad  omen,  Ul  suits  it.  For  our  iiisiijpiia  arc  the 
cross  and  the  lily ;  and  it  is  uot  well,  that  a  'ft'omoii 
ghmild  staiid  there  who  killed  a  man.  Besides,  the 
statue  wa&  placed  there  under  unfavorable  auspices. 
Matters  have  therefore  gone  worse  aad  worse  with 
us  since  that  time,  and  Pisa  has  been  lost.  With 
regard  to  the  Da>1d,  on  the  other  hand,  iu  the  court 
of  the  palace,  it  is  imperfect ;  for,  looked  at  from 
behind,  its  one  leg  presents  an  ugly  appearance. 
My  advice  is,  therefore,  to  give  tlic  giant  one  of 
these  two  places,  hut  by  prcfereuce  Üiat  where  the 
■Tudith  stands." 

How  strange  sounds  the  political  superstition  of 
the  man  !  Ttiis  was  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which 
Savonarola  believed  he  had  fomid  firm  footing.  A 
confused  mass  of  such  ideas  floated  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  days,  and  high  and  low  were  en- 
tangled in  its  web. 

The  architect  Monciatto  was  tlio  second  to  oRcr 
liis  opinion.  "1  think,"  lie  said,  "  that  every  thing 
has  its  object,  and  is  made  for  it.  As,  thci-cforc,  this 
statue  has  been  made  to  have  a  place  on  one  of  the 
pilasters  outside  the  church,  or  oji  one  of  the  piUara 
within,  I  see  no  ground  for  uot  placing  it  there  uow. 
•t  seems  to  mo,  that  it  would  he  an  honorable  orna 
iQcnt  to  the  church;  and,  staiming  there,  would  be, 
luoi-oover,  In  a  place  of  constant  resort*  However, 
as  you  have  once  departed  from  the  first  opinion,  1 
Bay  it  might  be  placed  eitlicr  m  the  palace,  or  iu  tlie 
interior  of  the  church.    As  I  am  not  sure  wliere  it 

■  S«  Apfipnüix,  Nolo  XXTI 
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would  stand  best,  I  will  adhcro  to  what  the  others 
say;  the  time  is  too  »hort  to  tliiuk  of  a  bottor 
place."  M 

Next  to  him  spoko  Cosimo  Hoselli,  one  of  Uw 
older  inasterSj  who  apitoars  somewhat  stiff  and 
wooden  in  Ids  figures.  Ho  expressed  liimsclf  as 
much  perplexed  as  liis  prcJecesEor.  lie  agreed  with 
both  gentlemen.  The  statuo  would  stand  well  ia  j 
the  interior  of  the  palace;  otherwise  his  opinioafl 
would  have  heeuj  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  a 
highly  decorated  platform,  on  tlie  steps  to  the  right 
in  front  of  the  church.  He  would  hare  removed  it 
Üicrc,  if  he  had  had  to  decide. 

Saiidi'o  Botticelli  declared,  upon  this,  that  RoscUi 
had  just  liit  upon  the  place  of  which  he  also  had 
thought.  All  passers-by  would  see  the  David  best 
there.  To  match  it,  on  the  other  side,  a  Judith 
miglit  be  placed.  Yet  he  thought  a  good  place  for 
it  would  be  under  the  Loggia  by  the  side  of  tlte 
palace  of  tlie  Govcriinicjit. 

Giuliano  dl  Ban  Gallo  next  sjxiko ;  he  was  one  ol 
the  most  famous  architects  and  engineers  in  Italy. 
He  and  his  equally  famous  brother  Antonio  were  in 
the  service  of  tlic  republic,  and  had  often  been  com- 
missioned with  the  erection  of  fortifications  or  dty 
Uüldiugs.  He  was  in  favor  of  placing  the  statue 
under  the  middle  arch  of  the  Loggia.  The  marble 
was  tender,  and  had  been  already  injured  by  expo- 
sure ;  it  ought  to  be  under  cover.  Still  it  might  also 
be  placed  against  the  hiucr  wall  of  the  Loggia,  in  tt 
niche  painted  black. 

This  opinion,  that  tlie  David  ought  to  have  a  roof 
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over  it,  socms  tho  moro  important,  bocausc  similar 
Bcruples  liavo  of  lato  becji  promulgated.  8aii  Gallo 
at  that  time  was  not  listened  to.  For  tliree  cen- 
turies the  statue  stood  m  the  opcu  air ;  now,  how- 
over,  its  couilition  has  become  so  critical,  that  the 
idea  has  been  again  suggested  of  removing  it  under 
the  Loggia.  The  Florentines,  however,  of  tho 
present  day  arc  against  this,  because  Uiey  like  it  to 
remain  iii  its  old  place. 

At  that  time,  on  tho  löth  January,  150i,  other 
Bcrupk's  existed  respecting  the  Loggia.  Tho  second 
licmld  of  tlio  Stgiiiorf  pi-otcsted  at  once  against  it. 
The  Loggia  were  used  for  public  ccieraonies:  if 
it  was  necessary  to  place  the  David  under  cover, 
it  could  be  set  up  midcr  the  public  arcades  loadiug 
to  the  palace.  There  it  ^vould  stand  under  a  moli, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  nobody's  way.  Ho 
moreover  suggested  thiit  the  gcntlomeii  asscmhlßd 
might  prefer,  bcfoi-o  comUig  to  any  decision,  to  apply 
to  tlie  lords  of  the  Gavoniment,  among  wiiom  wer?, 
many  wlio  had  a  knowledge  of  such  matters. 

After  a  number  of  other  aitists  had  braught 
forward  iiothing  now,  we  come  upon  a  man,  who. 
oltliougli  certainly  in  this  assembly  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  words,  acquired  liigh  impor- 
tance a  short  time  after,  as  the  greatest  uf  all  linng 
nrlists,  rivalling  cvcji  Michael  Aiigelo  lumaelf.  This 
man  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Leonardo  had  returned  to  Florence  in  the  year 
1499,  and  was  perhaps  already  there  when  Michael 
Angelo  arrived  from  Rome.  Ludovico  Sforza,  his 
master,  whom  he  had  served  for  almost  twenty  yuars, 
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pL'U  a  victim  to  Ids  own   uitriguiiig  pulicy.     llie 
French  took  away  lüs  laud ;  lie  fled  to  Gerniauy, 
came  bnck,  but  was  again  (lefcatcd,  and  rccoguizcdfl 
as  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  miserable  disguise ;     ■ 
he  was  dragged  to  Frauce,  wlicrc,  after  ten  years,  ho 
died  in  wretched  imprisonment.  ^^ 

Leonardo  had  occupied  a  position  at  the  duke's 
court,  a]id  at  Milan,  such  as  lie  coidd  nowhere  hope 
to  find  agaui.  Consulted  upou  nil  artistic  uudor-fl 
talüügö,  appointed  arcliitect  of  the  cathedral,  founder 
of  an  academy  of  puinthig,  engineer  in  aqueducts 
and  military  matters  of  the  highest  impürtan^^c,  lie 
painted  picture  after  picture  with  increasing  fame ; 
and  at  Icngtli  crowned  all  lie  liad  done  by  tlie  Last 
Supper,  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  JUaria  dclle 
Grazie,  where  tliis  painting  occupies  one  wall  of  tlw 
refectory.  It  was  customary,  in  Italian  moiiasttirics,  ^ 
to  apply  such  a  subject  to  this  precise  place.  fl 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  work  has  almost 
disappeared,  it  still  produces  an  irresistible  cETcct, 
from  the  attitude  of  the  figures,  and  the  ai*t  with  j 
which  they  aro  formed  mto  groups.  Christ  forms  ■ 
the  centre ;  on  the  right  and  left  are  two  groups, 
of  tlu'cc  iigurcs  each.  By  tliis  means,  while  the 
greatest,  almost  architectural,  symmetry  prevails  in 
the  whole,  and  there  is  in  the  detail  a  freedom  by 
wlüch  the  whole  character  is  expressed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  each  figui-e,  an  effect  is  produced,  which,  iii 
moments  of  admiration,  forces  from  us  the  assertion 
thatC^  is  the  finest  and  sublimcst  composition  ever 
produced  by  an  Italian  master>  It  ie  cci-tainly  the 
earliest  work  of  that  magnificent  new  style,  in  which 
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Jrkliael  Aiigclo  and  Raphael  subsoqiioiitly  painted; 
■who,  noTcrthelcsB,  never  saw  this  painting,  a&  nßither 
ot  tliem  was  ever  in  Milan. 

t     Leonardo's  favorite  work,  liowover,  was  tho  statue 
of  a  horseman,  roprcyonting  Francesco  Sforza,  tlio 
£xtiicr  of  Ü10  duke  Ludovico,     He  required  sixteen 
years  to  prepare  tin?  model.     In  tlie  year  14D3,  wlieu 
Bianca    Sforza    married    the    emperor    Maximilian, 
and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  splendor  in 
Milan,  it  was   exhibited    under  a  triumphal   arch. 
And  now,  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  French, 
it  had  served  as  an  aim  for  the  arrows  of  Gascon 
archers.*    The  duke  was  taken  prisoner,  the  work 
was  destroyed,  and  Leonardo  left  the  city.    His  fame 
I      mot  with  misfortune.    For  it  was  but  an  ill  freak  of 
B&tc,  that  this  work,  on  which  ho  hod  at  lost  been 
"  allowed  to  work  at  his  ovn\  expense,  because  the 
Ldukc's  money  failed,  should  now  bo   so  miserably 
Bdestroycd ;  Qjid  that  tho  Last  Supper  should  flake 
away  from  the  damp  wall  on  which  it  was  painted, 
while  far  older  paintings  have  remained  immjxired 
in  the  same  halK) 
^b     Still  we  possess  pictures   enough   of  this   great 
^master  to  prevent  us  fi-om  considering  tho  accounts 
of  the  magic  of  liis  art  as  empty  exaggeration.     We 
are   ever  inclined   to   be   increduhnis.     Leonardo's 
painthigs,  however,  possess  sxicli  a  charm,  that  the 
truest  description  falls  far  short  of  them.    We  should 
scarcely  consider  them  possible,  if  wo  did  not  see 
them  with  our  eyes.     ITe  possesses  the  secret  of 
letting  us  almost  read  tho  heating  of  the  hoart  in 
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the  couutenaiico  of  those  whom  he  represents.  He 
Beems  tu  sen  nature  in  eunstuiil  liollday  brightness, 
and  never  otherwise.    Our  feelings  become  gradually 

so  deadened,  tliat,  perceiving  tlie  same  loss  among 
onr  friends,  we  at  lunglli  believe,  that  the  ii"csli, 
spring-like  appearance  of  nature  and  lifo,  which 
opened  before  us  so  long  as  wo  were  chUdi-en,  waa 
only  the  delusion  of  happiness,  aud  tltat  tho  dimmer 
light  iu  which  tliey  apjjear  to  us  subsequcnLlj,  aHbrds 
the  more  tntc  view.  But  let  lis  step  before  Leonardo's 
finest  works,  and  sec  if  the  di-eams  of  Ideal  existence 
do  not  appear  natural  and  significant !  As  sjjUntera 
of  metal  are  drawn  to  tlie  magnet  as  it  move 
tlirougli  iron  ßüngs,  and  adliere  to  it  iu  a  thot 
fine  points,  while  tho  grains  of  sand  fall  powerk 
away ;  so  there  are  men,  who,  passing  through  the 
lifeles^s  throng  of  constant  intercourse,  carry  away 
witli  thom,  iuvolnntaiily,  only  the  traces  of  the 
genuine  metal  in  it,  iii  this  folloiviiig  tUeir  nature 
alone,  which  absorhs  it  on  every  side.  They  are 
rare,  privileged  men  to  wliom  this  is  awarded. 
Leonardo  belonged  to  these  favored  ones  of  fate. 
He  now  appeared  in  Florence,  accompaiued  by 
Salaino,  a  beautiful  youth,  who  liad  followed,  him 
from  Milan,  from  whose  crisp,  curling  locks  (%/i 
capelH  ricci  e  inaneUati^  says  ^''asari)  he  painted  tbd 
goldeu  hair  of  many  au  angol.  Salaino  was  Iiis 
pupil;  but  the  principle,  that  like  attracts  like,  ap- 
pears still  more  evidently  in  another  of  his  pupUs, 
—  a  beautiful  Milanese  of  good  family,  Francesco 
Melzi  by  name,  —  whose  paintings  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  tliose  of  Leonardo.     But  lie 
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pointed  less,  because  he  was  rich.  Much  the  äume 
nmy  bo  said  of  BoUraffio,  another  of  his  pupils,  aiid 
a  Milanese  nobleman. 

When  Leonardo  came  to  Florence,  he  was  the 
firft  painter  in  ludy.  Filippino  Lippi  transferred 
to  him  an  order  for  an  altar-picture  iii  Üie  churcl', 
of  a  monastery,  in  which  Leonardo  lodged  with  his 
attendants ;  but*^  was  long  before  undertaking  the 
work.  He  had  done  just  the  same  in  Milan  before 
begiiming  the  Last  Supper.  For  days  he  sat  before 
liis  new  work  without  moving  his  hand,  lost  in  deep 
reflection,  awaitiiig  the  moment  wbcu  the  coiinte- 
nonce  of  Christ  would  be  revealed  to  him  hi  the 
manner  in  which  he  desired  to  see  it  in  lilü  miiT?!:] 
It  was  of  no  avail  that  tlie  prior  of  the  monastery 
complained  to  the  duke  himself. 

At  length  he  achieved  something  in  Florence  also, 
—  a  cartoon, —  Christ,  Mary,  and  St.  Anna.*  The 
people  of  Florence  etreamcd  to  the  monastery  to 
admire  this  work.  His  highent  triumpli,  however, 
was  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  tJie  wife  of  Francesco 
del  Giocondo,  a  creation  wliicb  surpasses  every  thhig 
that  art  had  produced  in  that  direction.  Francis  I. 
purchased  it  for  France,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  llic  Louvre.  All  description  of  it  would  bo  vain. 
As  the  countenance  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  repre* 
Fcntjt  the  purest  raaidenliiicss,  so  wo  sea  here  the 
most  beautiful  woman,  —  worldly,  earthly,  isithout 
sublimity,  without  enthusiasm  ;  but  with  a  calm, 
restful  placidity,  with  a  look,  a  smile,  a  mild  pride 
about  her,  which  makes  us  stand  before  liei  with 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  XXVUI 
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endless  delight.  It  is  as  if  all  thonglitswcrc  at  rvsa. 
in  licr ;  us  if  love,  longing,  liatr-cd,  every  Lhiiig  which 
can  excite  a  heart,  lay  sumniod  up  in  a  reeling  of 
satii-fied  happiness.  Four  years  lie  worked  at  it,  and 
gave  up  tlie  picture,  which  seemed  to  liave  reached 
the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  as  unfinished.  Wlien  ■ 
he  was  painting  it,  he  always  had  music  and  Ringing 
in  his  room,  or  he  invited  mtty  people  to  come  and 
enliven  the  beautiful  woman,  and  to  disperse  the 
trait  of  melauclioly  which  creeps  so  easily  over  a 
face  keeping  quiet  to  be  painted.  Such  a  portrait 
had  not  been  executed  so  long  as  Üiere  had  bcea 
artists  in  Italy.  And  t!ms  the  fame  wliich  Ijeonardo 
brought  with  him  out  of  Milan,  vraf>^  increased  by 
that  wliich  ho  now  acquired  ouew  in  liis  native 
city. 

Jlicliacl  Angelo  could  not  even  be  remotely  com- 
pared with  him  as  a  painter.  As  a  euulptor,  how- 
ever, lie  occupied  the  first  place.  Yet  it  was  not 
possible  that  tlio  two  departments  should  remain 
strictly  divided,  as  each  of  tliem  was  at  once  a  sculp- 
tor and  painter.  There  was  the  difference,  moreover, 
of  tlicir  age  and  nature,  ^ — Michael  noi;  yet  tliirty, 
proud  and  conscious  of  what  he  had  doiie  and  wculd 
do ;  Leonardo  a  man  almost  fifty,  who  had  for  many 
years  occupied  the  first  place  at  the  eoiirt  of  tlie 
Hellest  prince  of  Italy,  sensitive  by  nntiire,  perliaps 
even  irritated  by  his  late  experiences,  and  not  in- 
clined to  sliarc  the  field  mth  another,  which  ho  liad 
been  accustomed  to  rule  alone. 

It  was  reepecting  tlie  block  of  marble,  vliich  San- 
Bovino  had  asked  for,  that  Michael  Angelo  ([£  Vasari 
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epeaks  truly)  first  quarrelled  with  Leonardo,  for 
■whom  the  stone  had  been  also  intended.*  It  would, 
however,  be  venturing  too  much,  if  we  wero  to  sup 
pose  that  Leonardo's  absence  in  tlie  year  1002^  and 
the  following  one,  had  been  brought  about  by  jeal- 
ousy of  Michael  Angclo.  During  this  period  ho  was 
in  Cffisar  Borgia's  serWco  as  architect  and  engineer- 
general  of  the  Roniagna.  Leonardo  thoroughly 
understood  Ibrtiiicatiou,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it; 
he  had  a  lon^ng  for  work  which  dcmandod  all  his 
powers ;  in  short,  he  was  accustomed  to  serve  a 
prince.  He  could  not  have  foiuid  a  better  master 
than  the  duke,  whose  noble  qualities  suited  his  own. 
Leonardo,  too,  possessed  the  power  to  bend  a  horse- 
shoe like  lead.  Casar  was  royally  generous,  ajid 
was  the  handsomest  man  possible.  His  distin- 
guished qualities  as  a  general  were  recognized  hy 
ull  ;  his  army,  especially  his  infantry,  was  considered 
the  best  in  Italy.  His  future  seemed  secure.  He 
wisIiRd  to  conquer  a  kingdom ;  and  the  commence- 
lucat  lie  had  made  allowed  great  things  to  ho  ox 
pected. 

At  the  time  when  the  Medici  had  failed  with  their 
expedition  in  the  year  1502,  and  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory liad  been  dcclai-cd  by  the  King  of  Franco  to 
bo  unassailable  even  to  him,  he  had  turned  towards 
Urbino,  and  had  brought  this  dukedom  within  his 
power.  Still  he  ever  aiipeared  as  a  IVieud  of  the 
rcpubiic,  who  even  supported  him  with  troops; 
Leonardo's  so^^•icc,  thprcfoi-c,  was  no  treason  to  his 
country,  although  it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that 

*  See  Appendix.  Mot«  XXIX. 
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Cffisar's  designs  vitJi  regard   to  the  city  had   nc 
changed,  but  wero  only  postponed. 

How  long  he  rcuuUiied  wiüi  Üie  duke  is  not  to  be 
accurately  stated.  In  1503,  wo  find  him  in  tlie 
Florentine  camp  Ijcfore  Pisa;  and  in  1504,  at  last, 
again  in  tho  city  itself,  where,  wiÜi  many  oihor  vorksi 
he  was  still  engaged  ou  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa.     M 

At  the  meeting  he  spoke  only  a  few  words,  in  ■ 
which  he  declared  himself  of  San  Oallo*a  opinion, 
that  the  statue  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  Log^a; 
it  could  indeed  be  so  arranged,  that  pul)lic  cere- 
monies would  not  Guder  from  it.  It  &ocms  that  this 
opinion  was  held  by  tlie  majority  on  that  day ;  still  it 
was  not  adopted.  One  of  the  gcntlomcu,  the  gold- 
Bmith  Salvostro,  cnmo  forward  with  the  pi-oposal,  that 
the  place  which  it  should  occupy  iu  future  should 
be  left,  to  him  who  had  executed  the  statue.  Ho 
would  best  kaow  what  place  it  suited.  Upon  this 
thoy  seem  at  length  to  have  settled.  Michael 
Augolo's  views,  however,  agreed  with  those  of  the 
first  herald  of  the  Siguiory.  Uc  desired  tlic  place 
nest  tliQ  gate  of  the  palace ;  and  upon  this  they 
decided.  M 

Among  those  who  wore  assembled,  I  must  still" 
name  Filippino  Lippi,  Granacci,  Pier  di  Coämo, 
Lorenzo  da  Crodi,  and,  lastly,  one  ucxt  in  impo^ 
tance  to  Leonardo,  Fietro  Pemgino.  lie  and 
Leonardo  were  early  friends,  and  had  studied  to- 
gether with  Vorrochio*  Pemgino,  now  sixty  ycsrl 
old,  had  won  fame  and  wealth,  and  possessed  a 
house  iu  Florence,  where,  surrounded  by  pupils  anil 

*  Su  Appendix,  Not«  YXX. 
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ovenrhelmed  with  orders,  he  led  tlie  most  active  lilb. 
He  liat]  introduced  a  new  vigorous  manner  in  the 
place  of  the  customary  nicety,  and  is  considered  as 
tlio  foimder  of  that  branch  of  painting  iu  which 
Rapliael  ptoduced  so  mucli  that  is  great.  Ho 
rounded  off  Iüü  ügures  with  &ti'oug  shadows,  and 
brought  them  out  from  the  background  ;  instead  of 
the  ordinary  crowd  of  fiijares  which  generally  fill 
the  pictiircB  of  the  Plorouthie  masters,  ho  produced 
well-iirranjrod  groups,  wliich  appoai-ed  loss  numer- 
ous, but  more  complete.  He  was  by  nature  rougb, 
more  strongly  iuclined  to  tha  technical  perfection 
of  his  art,  and  witliout  tiie  gift  of  eiidoftitig  his 
■works  with  that  mysterious  charm  which  belongs  to 
the  productions  of  the  greatest  masters. 

If  we  take  liim  again  in  connection  with  Leonardo ; 
if  we  reckon  up,  moreover,  the  pupils  and  followers 
■which  adhered  to  botli,  and  imagine  them  in  opposi- 
tion  to  Michael  Angelo, —  we  see  this  man  standing 
opposed  by  himself  to  a  powerful  body  of  rivals.  It 
would  not  bo  allowat>lo  to  conjecture  this,  aiid  to 
date  back  to  this  period  tlie  feelings  which  were 
excited  by  subsequent  events,  if  the  most  distinct 
intimations  did  not  lie  before  us,  to  justify  us  in  so 
doiug.  For  the  David  waa  uot  yet  placed  ;  and  all 
the  fame  that  Michael  Ajigelo  gained  from  it,  and 
which  might  have  awakened  the  envy  of  others,  was 
scarcely  in  embryo,  when  the  bitterest  hatred  'iurst 
forth  against  him. 

The  statue  weighed  eighteen  thousand  pound.s. 
Cronaca  devised  the  scaffolding  to  remove  it,  —  a 
wooden  framework,  within  which  it  was  suspended 
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on  tibundnut  ro\yiis.  It  thus  remained  iu  a  gently 
Bwingiiig  motion,  whilst  tlie  wholo  thing,  lying  ou 
fourteen  oiled  beams,  was  slowly  drawn  along  by 
pulleys.  Forly  men  worked  at  tlium.  Vasari  praises 
llic  i>eculiaily  twisted  knot  of  the  rope,  which  was 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  place,  aud  grew 
lighter  aud  tighter  of  itself. 

Ou  the  IJtli  May,  in  the  evening,  about  Ave 
Uaria,  the  statna  was  drawn  from  tlio  atelier  into 
the  opeu  cir.  The  wall  about  tJie  door  had  been 
obliged  to  l>e  broken  down  to  render  the  cs.it  pos- 
sible. Tlie  figure  hung  upright,  tjwaying  in  the 
midst  of  the  scaffolding.  It  advanced  slowly,  and 
was  left  at  nightfall,  to  be  carried  further  ou  tlic  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  now  shown,  what  Giovanni 
Pifforu,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  council,  had  prob- 
ably intended  when  ho  had  said,  that,  if  it  stood  in 
the  Loggia,  any  one  evil  inclined  might  give  it  a 
blow  with  a  stick ;  for,  during  the  night,  stones  were 
now  thrown  at  it.  A  watch  was  ordered  to  protect 
it.  The  progress  through  the  streets  lasted  for  three  j 
days,  and  the  attacks  were  repeated  evory  night  H 
They  attacked  the  watch  ;  and  eight  of  those  who 
were  apprehended  wcto  thrown  into  prison.  There 
was  no  idea  of  Leonardo  or  Perugiao  having  had  a 
Rispieion  of  this  disgi'aoeful  conduct ;  but  the  sui»- 
position  arises  too  naturally,  tliat  the  subsequently 
opeu  animosity  of  the  two  artist  factious  was  not 
without  its  hifluence  even  here. 

On  the  ISth  May,  lOO-l,  at  dawn  of  day,  they 
arrived  at  the  square.  The  Judith  of  Donatello  was 
ntoved  aside,  and  the  David  was  placed  iu  its  stead. 
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completely  used  the  whole 
block,  that  on  Um  head  of  the  statuo  a  Httlä  piece 
of  the  uaturaJ  crust  of  the  rough  stone  remained 
■»■isible.  Tlie  David  stands  simply  there.  His  glance 
is  so  keen,  that  he  t^ccms  as  if  he  had  an  aim  in 
viow.  Tlic  riglit  arm,  in  the  hand  of  which  lies  the 
»liag,  falls  iu  natural  repose  by  his  side.  The  left  in 
riiiäcd  iu  ü'out  of  his  cliest,  as  if  he  wore  gohig  to 
(place  a  stone  in  tlio  sling.  There  is  otherwise  noth- 
hig  lumsual  in  him:    entirely  naked,  lie  is  the  im- 

Imeiieo  «tatuo  of  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  old. 
The  erection  of  this  David  was  like  an  occurrence 
in  nature  from  wluch  people  are  wont  to  reckon. 
Wo  find  events  dated  so  many  years  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  giant.     It  was  mentioned  in  records,  in 
whicli  there  was  not  a  lino  besides  respecting  art. 
For  ccutiirics  the  David  has  now  stood  at  the  gato 
of  the  dark,  powerful  palace,  and  has  passed  through 
the  vai-ioiis  fates  of  the  city.     Vai-ious  points  are 
found  fault  with  ;   and  ho  is  either  considered  too 
immense  for  expression,  or  the  expression  too  iusig* 
aificaut  for  tlio  size.     Some  think  au  almost  boyish 
youth    ought    ]iot    to    l)e    represented   as   colossal. 
I      Works  of  this  extent,  however,  need  moi-o  frequent 
Keontomplntioti.    The  natural  majesty  of  pure  youth- 
'      ful    beauty  beams    forth  from  his  Ihub» ;    and  the 
^Florentmcs  are  right  hi  considering  the  David  as 
^klhc  good  genius  of  tlieir  city,  which  ought  to  remain 
"where  the  master  himself  placed  it.     As  a  Jlorcn- 
tiuc,  I  should  not  myself  be  free  from  the  supei^ 
etitiou,  that  to  move  its  position  would  bo  au  evil 
Hnmen. 
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Tho  completion  of  tho  David  concurs 
uer  with  tlic  dclivcmncc  of  tlic  city  from 
most  dangerous  enemies,  so  that  its  croctiou  thm^ 
liecutnc  a  memorable  period. 

Tlic  two  first  wlio  ])Crlshcd  wero  the  Boi 
futbor  and  son.  C»wir  Borgia,  or,  as  he  was 
moiily  called  after  his  marriage  witli  a  French  prin- 
cess, the  Diica  Valentino,  stood  at  the  climax  of  bis 
power  in  Üie  year  1503.  The  Romagaa,  Urbino, 
and  Fiorabino  belonged  to  him;  Forrara  belonged 
to  tho  consort  of  his  sister ;  Pisa,  Siona,  and  Flor- 
ence were  falluig  into  bis  snare ;  he  was  on  terms 
of  good  understanding  with  Venice ;  Naples  was  tlia 
last  great  capture  wlücli  he  hoped  to  mako.  He  had 
also,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Pisa,  against  which  Florence  was  fruitlessly  toU-  y 
iiig.  ■ 

lie  strongtlieued  bis  troops,  and  gathered  moro^ 
money  together.     Father  and  sou  made  use  of  vari- 
ous means  for  this  end.     They  poisoned  tho  rich, 
whom  they  could  get  at,  and  placed  themselves  iiM 
possession  of  tlieir  inhcntance.  (Tlie  poison  usuallv^ 
applied  for  this  purpose  by  the  highest  priest  of 
Oliristendora   was   a   snow-white   powder    of  grent 
fineness  and  agreeable  tastcjjwbich,  slow  in  its  oporfl- 
tion,  effected  surely  the  end  desired.    In  other  cases, 
they  had  recourso   to  quicker  means.     Tlie  most 
popular  of  all  was  simple  murder,  which  appeared 
necessary  when  any  one  they  had  in  view  used  prfr 
i:aution  Ui  eathig  and  tlrinkuig.     For  in  this  poopl«) 
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grew  suspicious.     It  frequenüy  happonod  that  noblo 

(lords,  who  had  bocii  imprisoned  by  thü  popes,  almost 
Btarvcd  to  death,  becatise  they  rcfusGd  to  touch  the 
foreign  dishes. 
The  loth  August,  1503,  was  fixed  for  one  of  thcso 
more  silent  executions;  the  Cardinal   of  Corneto 
being   the    dcstmcd   victim.      Tito    pope    repaired, 
towards  eveuiug,  to  his  villa,  Uie  Belvedere,  clot-o  by 
the  Taticaiij  where  he  Uked  to  refresh  liimsclf  after 
the  heat  of  the  day.     Some  bottles  of  poisoned  wiue 
were  given  by  tlie  duke  to  one  of  the  servants  in 
waiting,  with  the  order  to  pour  out  for  the  cardinal 
^Kfrom  tlicm,  and  for  no  one  else. 
B     The  heat  was  great;    the  pope  felt  weary  and 
^Ftliirsty ;  the  repast  was  not  yet  ready ;  even  the  pro- 
visions expected   had   not  arrived.     He  wished'  to 
drink;  only  some  bottles  of  whie  were  to  be  found  ; 
^jio  one  know  how  fatal  tliey  were,  or  those  who  knew 
^kid  not  choose  to  call  it  to  mind.     Ho  drank,  and 
■Casar,  who  happened  to  come  in,  was  also  enticed. 
^Tlie  pope  fell  down  at  ouce  as  dead,  and  was  carried 
dying  back  to  the  Vatican.     Three  days  after,  liis 
corpse  lay  in  St.  Peter's.     Immense  rejoicing  filled 

»tlie  city;  tlie  Romans  crowded  tliither,  and  could 
not  satisfy  tliemselves  with  the  sight  of  the  man, 
[who,  livid  and  bloated,  was  at  last  powerless,  and 
who  lay  destroyed  like  a  serpent  tliat  has  killed 
Itself  with  its  own  poison. 

Csesar  recovered.  He  knew  remedies,  and  was 
provided  with  tltem  in  time.  His  giant  natmc  ovci'- 
came  tlie  attack ;  but  now,  at  the  most  important, 
most  decisive  moment  of  his  career,  he  saw  himself 
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Sick  aiid  almost  incapable  of  bringing  his  powor  Jdi^ 
actiou.  That  tlic  {fopc  uiust  liavo  died,  lie  had  seen 
beforehand ;  tlio  Spanish  cardinals  were  ou  liis  side; 
he  wished  to  elect  a.  jwoi«  such  as  bo  could  iiinke  uso 
of.  lie  uow  bewailed  Iiis  fate ;  he  had  calculated 
upon  all  possibilities,  that  only  excepted,  that  sick- 
ness might  fetter  his  bauds.  Ml 
Cardinal  Piccoloinini  was  chosen,  the  some  for" 
whom  Michael  ^Viigclo  liad  worked  in  Siena ;  au  ageJ 
sickly  man,  to  wlioui  tliey  had  recouise  because  lliey 
could  come  to  no  other  ngreemont.  He  ascended 
the  sacred  chair  as  I'ius  III.  During  his  nilc,  tlie 
cardinals  became  united;  be  was  poisoned,  and,  with 
rai'e  ujiauimity,  Cardinal  Vioeida  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  Carduials  dMmboise  and  Ascauio  Sfona 
were  competitors.  Vincula  entered  upon  the  papa] 
dignity  luidcr  the  name  of  Julius  II.,^au  old  man, 
a  prey  to  passions,  aiid  a  victim  to  tlie  sickness  which 
at  that  time  affected  Europe.  We  obtain  at  a  glanc« 
an  insight  bito  liis  character,  when  we  consider  tliat 
ho,  the  unwearied,  deadly  foe  of  the  liorgias,  sno* 
cecded,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  in  bring- 
ing Cassar  by  promises  over  to  his  side.  After  such 
a  masterpiece,  the  other  carduials  were  easy  work. 
His  promises  exceeded  all  belief,  and  were  cob- 
Bidered  true.  WbocTer  could  be  useful  to  him  in 
any  way,  received  according  to  promise  whatever  he 
desired.  Vincula  had  been  known  all  his  life  as  a 
man  who  kept  his  word.  Even  Alexander  Borgii 
had  acknowledged  that.  Ho  now  turned  to  good 
account  a  reputation  won  willi  such  difficulty.  Yet 
it  was  not  avarice  which  made  him  act  thus;  (or 
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what  ho  possessed  lie  gave  away.  lie  wished,  uudcr 
aiiy  cir  cum  Stan  CCS,  to  be  pope. 
K  The  worst  he  dealt  with  was  the  duke,  who,  being 
ill  possession  of  tiie  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ruled  the 
city,  and  whoso  troops  lay  threateningly  hi  the  Ko- 
magna.  Cxsar  received  a  promise  that  all  should 
be  preserved  to  him  ;    further,   that   \\\ä   daiighter 

»elioiild  be  married  to  Maria  Fi*aucosco  dcUa  Rovcre, 
the  nephew  of  tho  pope ;  lastly,  that   he   should 
'      remain  captain-general   of  the  pope's  army,  which 
his  lUtht^r  had  cous^tuted  liim.     Julius  took  hliu 
iiito  the  Vatican;    they  d\relt  together;    tlicy  con- 
^feerted  the  future,  wliile  living  in  the  greatest  inti- 
^nnacy  with  each  other.     Ät  length  Cxsar  set  out  to 
^TCüeh  his  States.      At  Ostia,  however,   tbo   pope's 
messengers  overtook  him  with  tho  tidings  that  he 
^vas  to  return  with  them.     He  suspected  evil,  anJ 
^naved  himsoli'  from  violence  ou   board  a  Spanish 
Hressel,  which  brought  him  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
splendidly  received   by   Gonsalvo   di    Cordova,  Iha 
Spanish  viceroy.     From  thence  he  wished  to  go  uuo 
the  Komagna ;  but,  just  as  he  liad  got  on  hoard  tlie 
vessel,    ho   was    suddenly  declared    prisoner,  and 
^  convoyed  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  never  again 
Rretunied  to  lüdy.     As  the   end   of  Borgia   corre»- 
^bonded  with  his  life,  so   the   death  of  Piero   dei 
^Medici  was  in  harmony  witii  his.     After  that  last 
retreat  from  Tuscany,  wbicb  had  been  so  disgraceful 
him,  he  had  for  a  time  given  up  Florence,  and 
id  joined  tlic  French  army  at  Naples.     But  here 
klso  miifortune  followed.     The  Spaniards  were  he- 
riuiiing  to  obtain  the  upper-hand.     On  the   2dtli 
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December,  tbcro  was  a  l)attle  on  the  Garigliano. 
The  passage  of  the  river  was  disputed.  The  French 
were  beaten,  and  Pioi-o  drowned. 

One  ears  alone  now  remained  to  the  Florentines : 
Pisa  was  yet  to  be  coiiquci^cd.  Delivered,  howevar, 
from  the  prcssxiro  of  apprehension  ai-ising  from  the 
Borgias  and  the  Mt^dici,  they  could  now  contiuuo 
the  war  willi  tlic  best  hopes  for  success. 
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After  Michael  Angelo  hod  distingnished  himself 
in  such  a  splendid  manner,  it  was  felt,  it  seems,  in 
Florence,  tliat  opportunity  should  also  be  given  lo 
Leonardo  da  Vmci,  to  produce  something  great. 
Soderini  —  who  had  l>een  elected  gonfalonier  for 
life  since  tiie  autumn  of  1502,  because  tlie  city  owed 
to  him  and  to  his  brotlier,  the  Bishop  of  Volterra, 
the  saving  assistance  of  France  —  was  Iveonardo's 
especial  friend.  It  w^as  well  for  Sodcrhii  that  an 
order  of  importauce  was  esteemed  a  peculiar  dis- 
tuiction.  He  proposed  to  cover  witli  paintings  Üie 
empty  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  the  consiglio 
graride  sat.  In  the  tcgimiiiig  of  Fobrtiary,  lö<M, 
a  short  time,  tliereforc,  after  the  discussions  respect- 
ing the  David,  Leonardo  received  the  order  to  paiul 
one  great  wall  of  tlic  hall.  Tlic  so-called  Hall  of 
the  Pope,  in  the  fi[onostery  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
wa.s  appointed  liim  for  the  preparation  of  his  car^ 
toon, —  a  hall  which  in  former  times  the  pope?  and 
other  royal  company  were  wont  to  occupy. 

Respecting  the  subject  of  the  picture  painted  bj 
him,  wo  oro  not  quite  clear,  as  it  has  perished  with 


the  cartoon,  and  the  existing  copy  accords  not 
wi(,li  llie  description  wliicli  lias  reached  us  fi-om 
Leonardo's  own  liand.  His  words  describe  a  com- 
plirjitcd  work,  with  many  groups,  iiuitod  into  a  gi-cafc 
u'hülo ;  the  copy,  on  the  contrary,  presents  only  a 
single  group,  —  a  fight  of  horsemen,  who  are  biting 
one  another  like  furies.  Men  and  horses  are  falling 
upon  each  other,  forming  a  tangled  mass,  llie  central 
point  of  which  is  a  warrior  dcfeuduig  liis  standard. 
A  kind  of  cannibal  hlood-tliirstiness  fills  the  coun- 
tenances, and  the  entire  figures;  they  are  covered 
witli  strange  armor,  after  the  fasliion  of  the  ancient 
Romans ;  tlie  bodies  are  turned  in  the  boldest  posi- 
tions; the  whole  is  masterly  in  its  design.  At  aU 
events,  these  fighting  horsemen  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  painting.  Tlie  copy  preserved  to  us  is 
by  Ruhens ;  it  is  engraved  very  effectively  by  Ede- 
I  linck.  Yet  we  know  not  how  far  Rubens  may  havo 
■added  of  his  own,  and  how  faithfully  ho  adhered  to 
the  original.  The  Florentines  must  iiave  stood 
Btartled  before  the  work.  It  was  something  per- 
fectly new.  No  one  could  have  espected»  that  the 
^Leamo  artist,  whose  softly  dreaming  fancy  Iiad  hither- 
H  to  produced  such  tender  pictures,  would  have  rep- 
■  rosentod,  ui  these  colossal  figures,  the  unchained 
passiotis  of  furious  soldiers. 

Michael  Angclo  spent  the  summer  of  1504  — 
in  whicli  Leonardo  was  engaged  in  this  task  —  witli* 
^b  out  any  intense  work.  He  read  the  poets,  and 
himself  wrote,  says  Condi^i.  He  had,  nevertheless, 
60  much  to  do  that  he  could  have  worked  from 
morning  till  jüght.     The  bronze  David  awaited  its 
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completion ;  the  pedestal  for  tin?  T)a\'id  in  fror 
tlic  palüce  had  yet  to  be  executed, — it  was  not  till 
September  tliat  all  tho  work  on  it  was    finished^ 
the  twelve  apostles  for  Santa  Maria  del  Fioro  were 
expected  from  him  ;  and,  lastly,  the  works  fur  the 
cathedral  at  Siena.     Ue  seems  to  liave  thought  iirstfl 
of  these,  actuated,  perhaps,  hy  Piccolomini's  election 
to  (ho  papacy.     In  Oclulxjr,  1504,  four  statues  were 
completed,  and  others   had  been   already  paid  infl 
adranco.    Tho  contract  was  renewed,  and  more  time 
allowed.     In  two  years,  the  remaining  eleven  were 
to  bo  executed.     Should  Michael  Angelo  bo  ill, — 
so  the  document  »tatcd, —  the  time  lost  was  to  h9 
deducted. 

This  clause  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  special 
apprehension,  rather  than  from  goneral  precaution; 
for,  although  Michael  Augclo's  constitution  was  very 
delicate  in  his  youth,  this  was  not  the  ease  afterwards. 
His  frame  became  more  and  more  robust.     He  wa»« 
thin,  but  ho  possessed  strong  sine'ivs  and  firm  limbs;    i 
lie  had  broad  shoulders,  but  was  rather  to  be  called 
small  of  stature  than  tall,   (abstemiousness  in  ovciyfl 
respect,   and  work,  steeled  him.      He    need    have    ' 
wanted  for  nothhig,  for  he  gained  gi-cat  stims ;  but     ■ 
he  let  the  money  lie,  or  ho  supported  his  family  withfl 
it.     "  Rich  as  1  am,"  he  said  once  in  his  old  age  In  " 
Condivi,  "  I  have  always  lived  like  a  poor  man."  J 
111  this,  too,  ho  formed  a  contrast  with  Leonardo,  who,  I 
conscious    of  his    beautiful    form,   needed    luxury 
around  him,  and  travelled  about  with  a  retiniie^ 

Fiery  eyes  and  a  magnificent  board  gave  tho  latter 
a  peculiarly  imposing  appearance.    Michael  Angclo's 
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head,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost  oat  of  rule.  His 
forehead  projected  strongly ;  liis  head  was  broad ;  tlic 
lüwcr  part  of  his  face  was  smaller  Üiiui  the  upper ;  he 
had  small  light  eyes :  (but  what  seriously  disfig^iired 
hiiu  was  liis  nose,  which  Tomgiauo,  one  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  crushed  by  a  blow  of  lus  fist,  in,  the  gardens 
oftheMödici.  Michael  Angela  is  said  to  hare  pro 
Toked  him  ;  it  is,  however,  assorted  oii  the  other  side, 
that  it  was  mere  envy.  He  was  carried  homo  at  the  / 
time  as  dead.  Torrigiauo  was  obliged  to  flea,  and 
could  not  for  many  years  retui-n  to  Florence.     Ho 

as  a  coarse  man,  who  openly  boasted  of  his  deed 
(according  to  Benvcnuto  Cellini),  and  subsequently 
perished  miserably. 

\    It  was,  perhaps,  tlus  disfiguring  of  his  face  which 

increased  Michael  Angelo's  natural  inclination  to 

melancholy  and  solitude,  and  made  Iura  bitter  and 

roiucäT}    He   was    in    the   utmost    degree   gentle, 

lerant,  and  kind  ;  he  had  a  natural  dread  of  giving 
pain  to  people :  but,  in  matters  of  art,  he  would  allow 
»ouc  to  detract  from  his  good  right.    Ho  acknowl- 

ged  the  merit  of  others  impartially ;  hut  lie  was 
not  inclined  to  submit  that  even  these  should  estimate 
him  below  his  actual  value.     He  possessed  a  strong 

oliug  of  self-reliance;  wherever  it  seemed  to  him 
(hat  bo  could  be  the  fu^t,  it  was  not  his  duU  if  tliia 
I      tvmained  concealed. 

Tins  feeling,  perhaps,  gave  rise  to  the  motivea 
which  now  made  him  rt^olvc  to  show  what  ho  could 

I  do  as  a  painter.  Leonardo  was  the  greatest:  he 
^ust  compete  witli  him.  Leonardo  was  painting 
Iftne  wall  of  the  great  hall :  he  would  paint  the  other 
[  •    .        , 
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Wq  are  not  informed  whcUier  his  desire,  or  the 
opinioiLS  of  otiicrs,  gavo  tlio  first  impetus ;  but,  in 
the  autumn  of  ir>04,  he  received  tlio  order  to  furnish 
the  second  wall  of  tlio  hall  with  a  painting.  Sodcruii 
requested  Iiim  to  do  it.  Michael  Angclo  acceptdi 
llie  task.  Tliis  commission  shows,  more  plainly  llian 
any  thing  else,  what  an  exalted  idea  tliey  had  of 
capabilities. 

Ua  had  liithcrto  painted  as  good  as  nothing;  tbo 
two  Madonnas  were  scafccly  to  bo  reckoned.  Theso 
pictures,  tliough  tlio  one  was  nearly  finished,  must, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  hare  boon  iusuiBcieat 
to  awaken  coufidcuco ;  and  he  was  now  to  prothice  a 
colossal  work,  worthy  of  being  placed  opposite  a  paint- 
ing of  Lconai-do's.  And  yet  they  ventured  to  tni 
him  with  it!  Leonardo,  to  whom  the  other 
muKt  liaro  fallen  by  right  if  he  worthily  discha: 
his  task,  must  have  felt  mortified,  and  almost  un- 
favorably prejudiced  bcfurehaud ;  for  his  cartoon  was 
ready  when  Michael  Angelo  began  his.  A  great 
hall  in  the  hospiM  of  tlic  dyers  at  St.  Onofrio  was 
allowed  the  latter  for  his  work.  Some  dates  from 
accoimts  which  Gave  discovered  are  very  uselu] 
here.  Ou  the  81st  October,  1504,  the  bookbindw 
Bartolomeo  di  Sandro  received  seven  lire  for  fourteen 
shocte  of  Bolognese  royal  paper  for  the  cartoon  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  bookbinder,  Beruanlo  di  5al- 
vadore,  five  lire  for  gluing  it  together ;  in  December, 
the  workmen  wore  paid  who  had  stretclied  the  paper 
on  tlio  frame;  there  exists  also  the  account  of  tlifl 
apothecary  for  wax  and  turpentine,  in  which  paper 
was  steeped  that  was  to  servo  for  windows.    Tlnii 
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we  sec  Michael  Angelo  designing  hero;  Leonardo 
painting  there;  and  Florcuce,  witliin  and  without, 
ill  satisfactory  circumstances.  Never  did  the  pros- 
perity of  a  cilj  devolnp  itself  more  calmly  ;  never 
liad  art  In  Florence  done  or  promised  greater  thUigs 
tlian  at  this  period. 

4. 

To  heighten  the  splendor  of  this  aspect  of  things, 
Raphael  now  appears  also.  He  came  to  the  city  for 
tlie  first  time  in  the  autximn  of  1504.  He  -was 
eigliteeti  years  aid,  and  caine  from  Sienaj  where  he 
worked  with  Pinturicchio  in  the  library  which  Car- 
dinal Piccolomini  was  building  as  an  addition  to  tbo 
cathedral.  Close  by  its  entrance,  which  leads  into 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  Is  tlie  cliapel,  for  wliicli 
Michael  Angclo  had  undertaken  the  fifteen  statu- 
ettes. This  library,  a  wonderful  place,  is  adorned 
with  cxteusivo  fresco  paintings  by  Piuturricchio,  a 
ptipil  of  Penigino's,  for  which  Raphael  is  said  to 
have  furnished  the  designs.  He  liad  been  allured 
to  Florence,  says  Vasari,  by  the  admiration  with, 
which  he  lieard  Leonardo's  and  Michael  Angelo's 
works  speken  of.* 

Giovanni  Santi,  RapliaePs  fatlier,  —  a  man  who, 
ns  painter,  and  author  of  a  rhyming  chronicle  con- 
wining  the  history  of  his  sovereigns,  the  Dukes  of 
Urhino,  had  liimself  produced  sometliing  deserving 
honor,  —  died  iu  Üie  year  1494.  Kaphnel  had  been 
early  obliged  to  help  liim  at  his  work  ;  be  had  been 
Buhboquently  placed  as  a  pupil  under  Perugino ;  and 

*  S«e  AppcDtlU,  Note  XXXI. 
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at  lenirth,  when  Öie  latter  worked  here  aiid  tlicra 
and  bccamo  mare  at  home  in  Florence  thaD  iu 
Perugia,  he  had  been  obliged  to  moke  further  }irüg- 
ress  aloue.  The  ducal  family  protected  liim  iu 
Urbiuo.  Compelled  from  his  youth  up  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  world,  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  tl»e  gift  of  jileaslnj^  men,  lie  found  in  Florem-i 
tJic  most  favorable  soil  fur  his  further  dcvclopmout  ^. 
and  his  works  show  what  an  uniisnal  access  fell  tc 
bis  lot  there.* 

Patrons  and  fiieuds  appeared  at  once.  Baphaelj 
was  amiability  itself^  —  la  geniilezza  steisat  sa^ 
Vasari ;  tlio  younger  artists  joined  him ;  be  was 
gladly  received  in  the  best  fiimilios ;  in  gratitude  for 
kindness  shown,  lie  painted  pictures,  and  left  them  in 
the  houses  in  which  he  liad  been  well  received.  UoW 
valuable  would  be  mure  intimate  information  as  to' 
the  Florentine  life  of  this  ono  autumn,  when  lUfll 
tln'BO  greatest  artists  of  modem  times  met  together  tj 
Ijcanardo,  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  contostj 
with  Michael  -ingelo,  involving  immense  spoils  of 
glory ;  Raphael  between  both,  still  without  fixed 
plans  and  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  only  with  a  fore- 
boding iu  liis  heart  of  thß  great  future  towards  which  J 
be  was  advancing!  A  closer  aci)uaintance  with  tliisS 
|)criod  would  be  iraportiint,  because  in  it  seem  to  lie 
the  germs  of  that  subsequent  personal  relation 
between  the  three  masters.  Raphael's  deceased 
father  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  IäOT»- 
ardn.  Perugino,  Raphael's  teacher,  had  Iwen  Ills 
Irioud.      Raphael  —  young,    ardent,   insinuating  — 

•  Se«  Appendix,  Nrte  XXXII. 
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saw  für  the  fi]"st  time  tlic  amaaiig  works  of  Da  Viiici, 
aiid  ftll  iiitü  tliQ  very  midst  of  the  jealous  excitement 
of  party  feeling.  Was  it  not  natural,  that,  instead  of 
believing  in  that  which  the  enemy  of  all  his  fricads 
and  patrons  was  ouly  inUntimg  to  do,  ho  should  ad- 
herii  to  that  whicli  theso  had  already  produced  ?  So 
much  is  said  of  the  cause  of  Raphael  and  Micliocl 
Ajigelo's  subsequent  division ;  sucli,  howcvePj  wero 
the  circumstauccs  uuder  which  they  met  far  the  Gi'sfc 
time. 

(^ow  different  Is  tho  youth  of  theso  three  men, 
ajid  the  maimer  in  which  tlicy  outered  upon  ai't! 
Michael  Aiigelo,  against  tlio  wishes  of  his  parents, 
through  liis  own  inflexible  will  ;  Leonardo,  as  a  rich 
young  man,  playing  with  his  talent ;  Raphael,  as  tho 
ecu  of  a  painter^  among  whose  painting  implements 
he  grew  up  as  if  there  were  hut  tliis  one  work  in  the 
world.  Micliael  Angclo,  from  the  first  iudependent, 
pursiiijjg  his  own  ideas,  hi  opposition  to  parents  and 
jtcachcrs ;    Leonardo,  not  less  self-willed,  following 

is  own  fancy,  and  roaming  over  the  whole  range 

f  art  ui  search  of  wild  tasks,  which  should  entice 
liim  to  test  his  powers ;  Raphael,  so  biassed  by  a 
quiot  imitation  of  given  models,  that  Ms  works  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tlio  productions 
of  those  with  whom  he  mot.  And  the  future  also 
which  awaited  tho  tlircc  is  only  the  product  of  the 
one  proraincut  characteristic  in  each, — of  the  capri- 
fciousness  of  goiiius  in  Leonardo,  of  violent  will  in 
Michael  Aiigido,  and  of  an  almost  womanly  resig- 
nation to   tho  circumstances  which  foKliioucd  his 

esthiy  in  RaphaeKl 
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All  three  were  soon  to  reach  a  decided  turning- 
point ;  and  first  of  all,  Michael  Angelo,  who,  in  the 
year  1505,  became  acquainted  with  the  men  by 
whom  he  was  recognized  in  all  his  greatness,  and 
was  forced  to  the  highest  development  of  lib  tat 
euts. 


JULtcrs  n. 
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1505— 150& 

Joliiu  XL  —  Giuliaoo  di  San  GaUo  —  Call  to  Home  —  Oramant«  — 
The  Poj«'»  Miiuäcileuiij  —  HciuüdtUing  of  ihe  Old  Builica  of 
Si.  Peter  —  Journey  lo  Carrara — The  Pope'i  Change  of  Mind 
— Flight  —  JuUtts'a  Letter  to  the  Sigtiiory  of  Florence  —  Offer 
on  the  Part  of  the  Sultim  —  fielurn  lu  Kume  «s  AmL>it8»adur  of 
Üie  Rei»ublic — -CRCnptti^n  of  tlie  Pupe  ußuinst  Bologna — Cap- 
ture of  die  City  —  Cartoon  of  tlie  Batliing  Soldiers  —  Leonardo's 
PiiintJog  in  tlie  HaJlof  tlie  Cotisittlio  —  Call  to  Bologna  — ^StHtua 
of  tlie  Tope— DifficultJea  in  Making  the  Caet  — Disorders  ia 
Bolugim  —  Erection  of  the  Stntue  —  Frauctsco  Pnmcia^- 
AlbrecLc  Dilrer  in  Bologna — Setum  to  Florence. 


T^IIE  policy  of  the  Vatican  had  suffered  no  great 
-*-  alter.itioii  in  the  change  of  persons.  C[8&ar 
Borgia's  aim  had  been  tlie  establishment  of  one 
national  kingdom;  Julius  II.  desired  nothing  else. 
He  too  had  a  family  whom  he  sought  to  aggfandizc ; 
he  too  was  assisted  by  poison,  murdor,  dissimulation, 
and  open  violence.  Like  the  Borglas,  be  had  to 
endeavor  to  keep  the  most  advantageous  middle 
course  between  Spain  and  Franco.  In  two  points, 
however,  he  differed  fi-om  Popo  Alexander,  —  he 
did  not  allow  others  to  cany  on  war  for  him,  but 
he  marched  himself  into  the  field;  and  what  ho 
conquered,  was  to  belong  to  the  Churcli,  and  not 
to  tlie  Rovere,  his  family.     He  limited  theso  to 
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TTrbino,  their  dukedom.  When  he  died,  he  lefl 
behind  him  a  treasure  in  tlie  vaults  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  his  relatives  were  not  to  touch, 
aiid  wliicli  was  to  be  possessed  by  none  other  than 
the  succeeding  pope.  A  rough,  proud  dignity  lies  in 
Julius's  appearance ;  and  his  fierceness  never  dcgeu- 
crated  iuto  cruelty.  Tiiat  wliich  eunobied  him. 
however,  beyond  all  the  popes  before  him  and  after 
liim,  is  his  delight  iu  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
the  discerumeut  with  which  ho  recogiiizcd  theui,fl 
and  drew  them  to  lüinself.  ™ 

Among  the  men  whom  he  at  once  summoned  to 
Rome,  Giidiano  di  San  Gallo  was  one  of  the  most 
eniincnL  This  man  had  in  earlier  times  fortified 
Ostia  for  him  when  lie  was  Cardinal  Vincula. 
These  huildiiigs  were  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  century.  San  Gallo,  when 
lie  was  at  that  time  called  to  Ostia,  came  from 
Naples,  where  ho  had  built,  by  order  of  the  old 
Lorenzo  dci  Medici,  a  place  for  the  Duke  of  Calabna, 
the  sou  of  the  king.  Ho  belonged  to  those  fortunate 
people  who  meet  everywhere  with  fame  and  prince- 
ly  favor.  In  Milan  he  was  splendidly  received  by 
Ludovico  Sforza :  in  Rome  he  was  to  build  a  palace 
for  Vinciila ;  Alesauder  VI.  employed  him,  CiEsar 
Borgia  also ;  iu  Savona,  tiie  birthplace  of  the  Uovere, 
he  again  built  for  Vincula,  whom  he  subsequently 
followed  to  France,  where  the  king  took  an  affectior 
for  him  ;  lastly,  having  returned  to  Floreuco,  he  wa? 
provided  hy  tlic  Government  with  continual  commis- 
sions, until  1ÜS  old  patron  now  agoiu  ordered  him  to 
"Rome. 
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San  Gallo  drew  tlie  pope's  atteiifioa  to  MIchao] 
AngeLo,  aiid,  in  ttii3  midst  of  his  work  on  tlio  cartoon, 
he  was  uow  summoned  to  Rome.  Ho  was  paid  at 
once  a  Iiundrcd  crowns  for  his  journey.  He  must 
have  arrived  in  Rome  at  the  he^iiining  of  the  year 
1505. 

Ill  spite  of  tbo  hasto  with  which  ho  had  roqiiired 
liim,  Julius  did  not  at  once  know  what  ho  should 
give  him  to  do.  Some  time  elapsed  before  he  gave 
him  the  order  for  a  colossal  mausoleum,  wliicli  ho 
wished  to  have  tiuilt  for  himself  in  St.  Peter's. 
Michael  Angelo  sketched  a  design  j  and  the  pope, 
delighted  with  it,  ordered  him  at  once  to  discover 
the  best  place  for  the  monument  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter. 

This  church,  a  vast  work  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est ages  of  Christendom,  had  been  enlarged  during 
the  century,  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  art- 
treasures.  Giotto  had  exocuted  mosaics  for  it ;  tlie 
PolIaJLioU  had  been  among  the  last  Florentines  who 
had  worked  in  it.  In  one  of  its  side  chapels,  in 
lihat  one  dedicated  to  Uie  holy  Petronetla,  stood 
Jficliael  Angelo's  PietA.  With  all  its  ouHjuildings, 
cloisters,  and  chapels,  tho  dwcUiugs  of  the  clergy, 
and  tho  Vatican  palace  itself,  which  closely  adjoined 
it,  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter  formed  a  kind  of  ecclo- 
siastical  fortress ;  having  been  more  than  once 
defended  with  force,  and  conquered.  In  it  tbo 
emperors  were  crowned,  tlio  ^Ibute  of  the  lands 
was  received,  anathemas  were  pronoimoed  or  re- 
voked. Two  long  rows  of  antique  pillars  supported 
tlie  fi-araework  of  the  roof.    Li  the  court-yard  beforo 
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it,  surroundod  by  corridors,  thero  stood  the  immeiii«' 
bronze  piiie-npplu,  wliidi  oncti  liad  suruiounted  the 
mausoleum  or  Iladriau,  aud  which  now  served  here 
as  a  futuiLuiii,  tlie  water  gushing  down  between  the 
leaves.  The  fumade  of  Uio  church,  with  iu  six 
entrances,  was  adorned  with  frescoes.  There  was 
iiiccssaat  work  on  it ;  and,  on  a  large  or  sxaall  scale, 
the  old  was  altered,  and  new  was  added  to,  as  was 
usually  the  case  everywhere  in  tlie  Italia»  churchw/ 

Nicolas  V.  first  conceived  the  idea  of  its  rebuild- 
ing ;  he  wished  thoroughly  to  renew  both  palace 
and  church.  A  model  was  prepared,  aud  the  build- 
ing was  begun  in  the  year  l-löO.  Five  years  after- 
wards, however,  the  pope  died,  and  no  one  thought^ 
of  cox-ryuig  on  his  work;  all  that  had  been  built  wasfl 
the  bc'gmning  of  a  new  tribune,  the  walls  of  which 
were  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  belaud 
old  Bu,f>ihca. 

Michael  Angelo  looiscd  at  the  work,  aud  declai 
that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  complete  tliis 
tribune,  and  to  place  the  mauumout  within  it.  ITie 
pope  inquired  how  much  it  would  cost.  *'  A  bun« 
dred  thousand  crowns,"  Michael  Angelo  suggested. 
"  Let  us  say  two  hundred  thousand,"  exclaimed 
.Fulhis ;  and  gave  orders  to  Saa  Gallo  to  view  tlw 
locality. 

Not  only  to  San  Gallo  did  he  give  this  commission, 
but  he  joined  with  him  a  secoud  architect,  whom  liö 
had  also  taken  into  his  service,  and  who  enjoyed  llie 
reputation  in  Rome  of  being  the  first  architect  of 
his  time, —  Bramautc  di  Urbino.      Ho  was  of  tlie 

"  Soe  Appendix,  Note  XXXIII. 
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Kuiic  age  as  Saii  Gallü.  In  Milan,  and  afterwards 
ill  Homo,  he  had  built  chiu-ches  ojid  palaces  for  the 
Borgia  and  various  cardinals.  Bramante  was  one 
of  those  employed  in  that  palace  which  the  Cardinal 
di  Sau  Giorgio  was  building  when  Michael  Angelo 
liad  ai'rived  in  Rome  for  the  fii-st  time.  The  pojrö 
had  now  magnificent  works  in  store  for  him,  —  tho 
enlargement  of  the  Vatican  palace,  which  was  to  he 
connected  by  a  passage  with  the  Belvedere,  now 
eoparatod  from  it  by  a  valley. 

Bramante  and  San  Gallo,  wlio  had  to  do  with  a 
man  equal  to  the  greatest  designs,  carried  matters 
to  such  a  point,  tliat  it  was  decided  to  overthrow  the 
whole  BasiHca,  and  to  place  a  coloiisal  temple  in  its 
6tead.  Both  sketched  designs  for  it.  Bramante's 
proposals  pleased  the  pope  hetter  than  those  of  Sail 
Gallo,  to  whom  tlie  building,  liowever,  had  been 
already  promised.  Bramante's  plans  were  emineutly 
perfect.  Michael  Angelo,  long  afterwards,  gives  him 
this  praise, — ha  says  that  every  one  who  deviated 
from  his  designs  deviated  from  the  truth.  Sau 
Gallo,  however,  not  the  less  deeply  offended,  took 
his  farewell,  and,  without  allowing  himself  tß  ba 
detohied  by  promises,  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  8oderiin. 

Bramante  held  his  gi'ound.  His  character  may 
Ijo  sketched  with  a  strong  outline.  Liventive,  inde- 
fatigable, and  versatile,  he  know  well  how  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  wliims  of  his  master,  whoso 
impntieut  hasto  to  perceive  a  sensible  progres^s  in  the 
exteusivo  works  undertaken,  he  understood  liow  to 
H  satisfy  by  unusual  efforts,  often  even  by  artifice.    As 
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long  m  Ü»  pope  Bfed,  he  tenaiiked  in  brat  wit 


«nd  far  a  loag  time  it  Derer 


toUght 


I 


be  bad  placed  too  veak  a  fbaadatüm,  and  had  far- 
uisbed  bod  building  for  bi^  pajr.  fie  was  food  of 
pfeasnre,  and  uraoled  money ;  and,  sn^iicioQS  fron 
Üie  sense  of  liis  om  ireakuess,  be  eadeaTored  to 
remove  those  whose  quick  eye  be  expected  mighl 
deUxt  him. 

He  was  sospicioos  of  Miefaad  Angdo,  from  Iht 
fact,  that,  whiie  so  young,  he  had  prodaoed  such 
great  things ;  and  sospidous  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
because  the  pope  took  plijasnre  in  him.  He  had 
been  recommended  and  brought  to  Borne  by  San 
Gallo.  What  was  more  natural  than  tltat  he  should 
endeavor  to  bring  him  hack  ?  Intriguiug  natures 
perceiTe  countermines  everrwhere.  Bramante's  first 
care  wus  to  get  rid  of  3Iiehael  Angt;1a  also.  M 

Of  the  pope's  mausoleum,  as  it  was  projected  by  " 
IXichael  Angelo,  we  have  the  descriptions  of  the 
biographers,  and  an  Indian-ink  drawing,  by  his  own 
band,  it  seems,  which,  after  being  possessed  by  rari- 
ous  people,  is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dffici  in  Florence.  Many  desgns  were  indeed  re- 
quired before  tlic  pope  decided ;  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  plate  lying  before  us  is  the  very  oue 
upon  which  JuHus  ordered  tlic  entire  work  for  ton 
thousand  crowns.  But,  as  the  sketch  agrees  with 
CoudiWs  description,  and  no  differeut  conception  is 
kiiown,  we  may  meanwhile  consider  it  as  the  aa- 
tliciitic  ODe. 

The  mausoleum  consisted  of  three  parts,  rising 
oue  above  another.     First  of  all,  there  wa.s  a  sub- 
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Btnichire  thirteen  feet  high,  upon  a  base  of  thirty- 
six  feet  by  twenty-four.*  The  Florentine  sketch 
represents  the  work  as  seen  from  one  of  the  two 
narrower  sides,  and  gives  oaly  two  of  the  three  over- 
lying parts.  The  paper  seems  to  be  divided  ahovc ; 
the  pinnacle,  tbercforo,  is  wanting.  We  see  the  suh- 
structure  in  this  drawing  divided  into  two  archi- 
tectural groups,  which,  lying  side  by  side,  form  the 
surface  turned  towards  us.  On  the  right  and  left, 
tlierö  are  two  niches  with  statues  in  them  ;  on  both 
sides  of  each  niche,  on  quadrangidar  projecting 
I  pedestals,  arc  naked  youths,  resting  their  backs 
^against  the  flat  half-pillars  to  which  they  are  chained 
as  prisoners,  and  which,  above  their  heads,  after  the 
foshion  of  the  Herrn«,  become  figures  of  Romans 
armed  with  mail,  upon  whoso  heads  again  lies  the 
strongly  projecting  cornice,  enclosing  the  whole 
lower  structure.  The  statues  in  the  niches  are  gods 
of  victory,  with  the  conquered  cities  under  their 
feet.f  Tlie  naked  youths  denote  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which,  at  the  death  of  the  pope,  expire 
also. 

If  we  see,  therefore,  on  the  side  turned  to  ns,  four 
youtlis,  four  pillars  terminating  above  in  human 
figures,  and  two  Victories  ;  and  if  we  think  of  tliis 
number  four  times  repealed,  corresponding  to  the 
four  sides  of  the  monument,  —  we  obtain  forty  stab- 

I     «es  for  this  colossal  pedestal  of  the  whole  work. 

^m  Each  of  the  two  niches,  with  statue»,  base,  and 
eomico,  forms  a  whole ;  the  two  wholes  next  each 
other   form  one  side.      Yet   they  do    not   directly 

^m         *  S«e  Apiwtiilix.  TTote  XXXIV.  t  /K/.,  Koto  XXXV. 
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touch  each  oUicr ;  but  &  space  lies  between  tliem, 
which  somowhat  recedes,  and  appears  like  a  smooth 
surface  iu  tlie  ekotdi.  Ou  Üie  two  broader  sides, 
this  space  must  have  been  cousideraLIy  broader; 
almost  as  hruad  as  the  two  architectural  groups 
themselves,  between  which  it  lay.  I  supixtse  that 
OH  this  flat  surface  the  brotizo  tablets  with  bas- 
reliefs  aud  inscriptions  were  to  bo  inserted,  which 
Condiri  mentions  generally  as  belonging  to  the 
work.*  M 

In  the  middle  of  this  lower  structure  rises  tlie" 
second  story,  tlie  actual  funeral  vault,  in  which  the 
sarcophagus  with  the  corpse  ^vas  to  rest.  It  is  open 
at  the  side,  so  tliat  the  sarcophagus  within  might  be 
seen.  We  see  the  head  of  it  in  our  sketch.  At 
each  of  tho  four  comers  of  this  vault  sit  two  colossal 
figures,  two  tivruing  to  each  side,  aud  so  placed  iliat 
each  stands  in  the  centre  over  one  of  those  archileo- 
turnl  groups  of  the  lower  building.  Tho  whole 
might  therefore  bo  thus  described:  There  were  four 
irameusB  pedestals  tolerably  near  each  other,  oncacli 
of  which  were  two  sitting  figures,  on  the  four  corners 
of  a  monument,  which;  placed  in  the  midst,  rested 
with  one  corner  on  each  of  tlio  four  pedestals.  J 

The  eight  sitting  statues  are  Moses,  St.  Paul,  Ao-fl 
tivc  and  Contemplalivo  Life;t  more  are  not  mca- 
tioucd.  Vasari  and  Coudivi  assort  that  there  were 
only  four  statues  in  all,  —  one,  thcroforo,  at  encii 
mgle.  The  drawing,  however,  indicates  eight  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  this  seems  also  in  accordance  with  tii« 
idea  and  the  proportions. 

•  Sen  Appendix,  Xoto  XXXVT.  f  /ßit.  Note  XXXVH 
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Of  tlmt  ffhidi,  lastly,  weis  to  crowTi  tlie  wliola  of 
this  second  building,  we  have  only  the  description. 
Two  angulic  fcrras  wero  to  be  seen  thero,  bearing  on 
their  slioiildcrs  an  open  sarcophagus,  with  the  figure 
of  the  p»:tpo  falling  into  the  sleep  of  death;  Vasari 
gives  them  the  names  Cielo  and  Cybele,  —  Cybolo, 
tlic  gcniiis  of  the  earth,  weeping  because  the  earth 
has  lost  such  a  man ;  Cielo,  the  beaten,  smiling 
because  the  happy  one  üüls  into  rapture  on  his 
entrance.* 

If  we  reckon  the  licight  of  tlie  lower  structure  at 
thirteen  feet,  tliat  of  the  second  part  resting  on  it  as 
ni-QC,  that  of  the  xippBrraost  at  about  seven,  thirty 
feet  would  be  rather  too  low  than  too  high  for  the 
whole  work.  With  more  than  fifty  statues,  rich 
works  in  brotizo,  and  tlic  finest  architcctui-al  deeorar 
tion  in  arabesques,  flowei-s,  and  other  oraiaraents, 
a  human  life  seems  hardly  sufficient  for  the  accora- 
plishraent  of  such  a  project.  But  calculations  of  a 
similar  kind  friglitcncd  neither  the  artist  nor  the 
pope,  ft'lio,  full  of  years,  appeared  as  if  ho  would 
bej^n  anew  a  long  and  glorious  life. 


2. 

Julius  urged  upon  an  immediate  journey  to  Car* 
I'lira.  Michael  Angola  received  a  bill  of  a  tliousand 
ducats  upon  a  Florentine  house,  and  left  Rome. 

Carrara  lies  in  the  most  northern  part  nf  Tu.'^cany, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Genoese  territory,  where 
the  Apennines  run  close  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  not  far  from  Sarzaua  and  Fietrft 
•  Sw  Appctidii.  Not*  xxxvm. 
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Santa.  Michael  Angclo  remained  eight  mon 
tiie  quarries  there.  Ho  had  two  servants  and  a  pair 
of  liorbcs  with  him.  Tvro  of  the  figures  chaiaod  to 
the  columns  he  had  rough-hewn  there :  the  rest 
of  the  raai'Ue  waa  conveyed  away  in  blocks.  Tiie 
contract  with  shipnswncrs  of  I^avagna,  a  Genoese  sea- 
port town  situated  to  the  north,  speaks  of  tiic  12 
November,  1505.  Tlio  people  undertook,  for  six 
two  gold  ducats,  to  convey  t)io  marblo  to  Bomc. 
sent,  however,  a  part  of  the  stoiie  to  Florence,  wherfl 
tlie  work  was  to  bo  had  more  clicaply  and  easily. 
Hero,  too,  the  transport  was  to  be  cffoctod  by  wa 
to  the  very  spot. 

When  in  January,  1506,  ho  again  arrived  in  Eome^' 
a  part  of  his  blocks  lay  already  on  the  baidcs  of 
the  Tiber ;  yet  it  fared  ill  with  the  transport  of  the 
marble,  as  a  letter  vvrilleu  uu  the  last  of  the  month 
to  his  father  bears  witness.  "  I  should  bo  ijuito  con- 
teutod  here,"  ho  says  m  it,  "  if  only  my  marble 
woiüd  come.  1  am  luihappy  about  it ;  for  not  for 
two  days  only,  but  as  long  as  I  havo  been  here,  we 
have  liad  good  weather.  A  few  days  a^,  a  bark, 
whicli  has  just  arrived,  was  within  a  liairVbreadlb 
of  perishing.  When,  from  bad  weather,  the  blocks 
were  conveyed  by  load,  the  rivor  orerflowod,  and 
placed  them  under  wat^r ;  so  that  up  to  this  day  I 
liave  been  able  to  do  notliing.  I  must  endeavor  to 
keep  the  pope  in  good  humor  by  empty  words,  so 
tliat  his  good  temper  may  Jiot  fail.  I  hopo  all  may 
soon  be  in  order,  and  that  I  may  begin  my  work. 
God  grant  it!" 

"  Be  80  good,"  ho  conUnues,  "  as  to  take  all  my 
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drawings,  —  that  is,  tho  sheets  wliieli  I  pacfeed  up 
together,  and  told  you  to  make  a  parcel  of  them, — 

carrier. 


'  aud  »eud  tliem  to  me  by 


But  take  good 


cai-G  tliat  the  damp  dues  no  harm,  and  sec  tliat  the 

Bmallest  sheet  docs  not  escape :  lay  strong  iiijviuc- 

tions  upon  the  carrier ;  for  tliero  are  matters  there 

of  great  importance  to   me.     Write  also   through 

whom  you  have  sent  it,  and  what  I  have  to  pay  tha 

:an.     I  have  begged   Michael   (probably  one  of 

the  workmen  at  the  mouumeut)  by  letter  to  have 

y  chests  coliveyed  to  a  safe  and  covered  placc^  and 

thou  to  send  them  here  to  Eomc,  and  under  uo 

circumstances  to  leave  me  in  tlie  lurch.     I  know 

not  what  has  bcfalleu  them ;  pray  remind  liim  of  it ; 

and,  at  all  events,  I  beg  you  particularly  to  be  caro- 

'ol  of  two  things,  —  first,  that  tlie  chest  stands  quite 

safely;  and,  secondly,  that  you  will  have  ray  marble 

Madonna  conveyed  to  your  house,  and  that  no  one 

(liall  get  a  sight  of  it.     I  soisd  no  money  for  the 

exj>cuscs,   because   tbey  can   bo  but   unimportant. 

JJut,  even  if  you  have  to  borrow,  be  quick.    As  soon 

my  marble  arrives,  you  slioll  have  money  for 

every  thing. 

^-      •*  Qftd  grant  that  ray  affairs  here  take  a  good  turn ! 

^Lnd  invc^t^  if  possible,  about  one  thousand  ducata  iu 

^Band,  as  wo  have  decided."* 

^^  We  see  how  ho  at  once  gives  a  considerable  sura 
of  his  money  into  his  father's  hands.  The  Madonna 
Is  probably  that  now  to  bo  found  at  Ernges,  which 
raa  either  at  this  time  not  entirely  finished,  or 
tot  sold. 

*  Se^  Appendix,  Note  XXXIX 
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It  seems  soon  to  havo  fared  bettor  with  the  marble. 
Michael  Angelo  had  Lhe  Btoue  brought  upou  tba 
square  iu  Irout  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  behinjfl 
St.  Katarina,  where  lie  dwelt.  Tlie  whole  city  was 
aiBUKcd  at  the  blocks  wliicU  covered  tlic  oiilirc  square; 
but  the  pope  a^>ove  all  took  delight  in  it ;  and  of  this 
ho  made  Micliaul  Anfaule  sensible  by  a»  excess  of 
condescending  familiaritjr.  Ee  often  visited  him 
his  atelier,  sat  witli  liira  there,  and  discussed  \i 
work  or  other  things.  At  length,  to  make  it  easit 
he  had  a  passage,  with  a  drawbridge,-  construct 
between  the  ateUer  and  his  own  palace,  wldcli  lay 
quite  near ;  and  ho  thus  come  to  him  witliout  any 
one  perceiving  it. 

Michael  Angelo  was  coa»idered  at  that  time  the 
first  sculptor  in  Rome.  We  only  find  one  rival 
named  in  Cristoforo  Ruraano,  — a  name  which,  if  it 
were  not  casually  mentioned  in  another  place  (tjie 
Cortigiano  of  Count  Castiglione,  in  which  he  belongs 
to  the  witty  society  assembled  at  Urhiiio,  of  whose 
con  venditions  the  book  consists),  would  have  been 
long  ago  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  history  of  art.  At 
the  same  time  it  oceura  iu  conncctioti  with  Mich 
Angelo's  in  a  letter  which  Coesar  Tri^-iiizio  wrote 
Pomponio  Trivulzio  nn  the  latest  antiquarian  dl* 
covcry,— the  finding  of  the  Laocoon. 

'In  the   spring  of  ISOß,  the  famous    group  *a* 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  tlio  palace  of  Titus,*  b; 
the  owner  of  the  place,  a  Roman  citizeuTl   It  was 
still  hidden  in  the  gromid  when  the  pope  was  iJt 
formed  of  tlic  diacovcry.    He  sent  to  Giuliano  da  Su 

*  S«e  Appoidlx,  Not«  XL. 
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Gallo,  that  !ic  was  to  go  and  see  what  was  there. 
Fiaiicosco,  Galliano's  boh,  tells  the  story.  " Michael 
Angelo,"  lie  says,  "  whü  was  almost  always  at  home 
vrith  us  (my  futltcr  had  made  him  come,  and  had  ob- 
tained for  him  tho  order  for  the  mausoleum),  was 
just  there.  My  father  begged  him  to  go  too;  and  so 
fve  all  three  set  out,  I  behind  my  father.  When  we 
dismoimted  where  the  statue  lay,  ray  father  eaid 
at  once,  *  That  is  the  Laocoon  which  Pliny  speaks 
>f.'  They  now  enlarged  the  opening,  so  that  it  could 
drawn  ont.  After  we  had  examined  it,  we  went 
lome  and  breakfasted." 
Tho  owTier  of  the  figure  wished  to  sell  the  work 
[to  a  cardinal  for  five  hundred  crowns»  when  the  pope 
jinterfcrcd,  paid  tlie  money,  and  had  a  "  kind  of 
shapcl "  constructed  for  tho  group  in  the  Belvedere. 
[t  was  now  to  he  tested,  whether  Pliny's  assertion, 
hat  tJie  group  was  executed  from  one  single  block, 
[accorded  with  the  truth.  Cristoforo  Romano  and 
[if  ichacl  Angelo,*  "  tho  first  sculptors  in  Rome,"  wero 
called.  Tlicy  declared  that  the  group  cotisistcd  -of 
several  pieces,  and  showed  four  scams,  which  were, 
however,  so  well  concealed,  and  the  cementing  of 
whicli  was  so  excellently  done,  that  Pliny  is  absolved 

ifor  having  fallen  into  so  oxcnsablc  au  error,  although 
h^  may  have  intentionally  told  an  untruth  to  make 
the  work  more  famous. 
The  Lnocoon  at  tliat  time  occupied  the  minds  of 
ftU  in  Rome.  Verses  were  enclosed  in  tlie  letter, 
which  were  made  in  its  praise  by  tlie  first  sahulara, 
—  Sodolet,  Berooldo,  and  Jacojjo  Suicero.     Of  one 
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of  tlieso  poems  Triviilzio  says,  tliat  it  was  so  dxccI- 
leut,  that,  in  roading  it,  ono  could  have  do>ie  without 
a  sight  of  the  wurk  itadf.     Probably  he  meant  ti 
poetical  description  of  the  work  by  Sadolct  (pu 
Ushcd  in  some  aiinutjitions  to  Lessiiig's  Laocoou),  i 
praise  of  which  Lessing  also  incidentally  remarks, 
that  it  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  a  rcprcscnt^B 
üon.  V 

At  the  present  day  there  lies  by  the  side  of  Uic 
group,  as  it  stands  newly  restored  in  the  Vatican,  s 
rouglt-hewii  arm  witli  serpents,  which  is  said  to  liare 
been  a  work  of  Michael  ^\jigolo*s,  and  which,  so  far 
as  regards  movement,  is  more  correct  than  that 
which  has  been  joined  by  another  Imnd  to  tho 
shonlder  of  the  Laocoon.  Yet,  as  this  attempt  of 
Michael  Angclo's  is  nowhere  mentioned,  I  doubt  tha 
truth  of  tlie  statement.  If  the  arm,  however,  should, 
in  spite  of  this,  have  been  his  work,  it  must  ban; 
been  produced  at  a  much  later  period. 

In  May,  1505,  Michael  Angclo  was  already  work- 
ing again  at  Carrara.  Tlio  Ürst  transmission  of 
marble  was  insufiicieut  Had  he  had  Ids  will,  he 
would  have  at  last  required  whole  mountains.  His 
ideas  even  surpassed  tlie  aspiring  mind  oI|  the  pope. 
A  rock,  wliich,  rising  on  the  coast  at  Carrara,  is 
visible  far  out  to  sea,  ho  wished  to  transform  into 
a  colossus,  to  serve  as  a  mark  to  marinci-s.  lu  tlii* 
he  did  not  fall  far  short  of  tlie  ideas  cherished  by« 
certain  Greek  artist,  who  wished  to  convert  a  mouu- 
tiUa  into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  holding  ■ 
city  in  each  hand. 

Tliis  secoml  absence  of  Michael  Angelo  was,  lurir- 
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ever,  made  use  of  liy  Bramante.  He  suggostcd  to 
tlic  pope,  that  it  was  au  oril  omcu  to  build  himself 
a  mausoleum  during  his  lifetime ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  essentially  cooling  his  ardor.     The  vessels  with 

ithc  new  marble  arrived  ;  Michael  Augclo  was  ou  the 
spot ;  lie  wanted  money  to  pay  tho  sailors.  Tlic  popo 
had  directed,  for  greater  couvouieuce,  that  Michael 
Angelo  should  be  admitted  unannounced  to  luB 
presence  at  all  times.  Objections  were  now  made ; 
and,  when  ho  did  gain  admission,  ho  rtjceivod  no 
money.  He  was  compelled  to  apply  to  Jacopo  Galli, 
who  advanced  him  from  a  haudrod  and  tifty  to  two 
hundred  ducats,  as  he  required. 

The  marble-cutters  now  appeared  whom  he  had 

»hired  in  Florence.  Ho  took  them  into  his  houso ; 
ihe  work  was  to  proceed;  but  Julius  was  as  if 
changed,  —  he  urged  no  longer,  nor  would  he  give 
any  money.  One  day,  Michael  Augclo  resolved  to 
loleai*  up  Üie  matter.  Without  further  ceremony  iio 
determined  to  enter  the  palace.  One  of  the  servants 
tof  the  popo  refused  him  admission.  Tho  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  who  just  then  arrived,  eaid  to  the  man,  "  Do 
^ou  not  know  the  master  ?" — "  Excuse  me,"  replied 
he ;  "I  have  express  commands  not  to  admit  you, 
and  must  carry  out  what  I  am  ordered,  without 
troubling  myself  why." 

Michael  Angolo  knew  what  ho  had  to  do.     Hi 
turucd  round,  went  home,  and  wrote  in  the  follow- 
;ig  manner  to  the  pope:    "  Most  Holy  Father, — I 
as  this  morning  driven  from  tlie  palace  by  the  order 
if  yoiu*  Holiness.     IS  you  require  me  hi  future,  you 
ueek  me  elsewhere  than  in  Rome."     Ho  deliv- 
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ercd  this  letter  to  Messer  Agüstino,  the  pope 
bearer,  to  give  to  him ;  and  ordoriug  oue  of  Uii 
HTurktueii  to  find  out  a  JeWy  to  Kell  ull  Ids  possessiouB 
to  hiui,  and  to  follow  him  with  the  moucy  to  Flor* 
encu,  he  mounted  his  horse,  aiid  rodo  without  stop^ 
puig  uutil  he  was  on  Florentine  ground. 

Here  the  people  who  had  been  sent  after  htm  fi 
Rome  readied  him.  They  were  to  bring  him 
by  force ;  but  in  Poggibonsi,  where  tl»ey  were  doi 
treating  with  him,  they  could  venturo  uothiaj 
Michuul  Aiigclu  was  a  cltizeu  of  Florence,  ani 
ilireatcned  to  have  them  slaughtered  if  llicy  Luuehed 
him.  They  had  recourse  to  solieitatiou ;  but  they 
eould  gain  nothing  more  tliau  such  a  reply  to  tlic 
pope's  letter  a^  they  themselves  pleaded  as  imyoif 
sible.  The  pope  had  written  tlmt  he  was  at  ouce  to 
repair  to  Rome,  or  expect  liia  displeasuro.  Micliael 
Augclo  replied,  that  he  would  not  returu,  now  or 
ever;  that  he  had  not  deserved  such  a  cliangti  for 
the  good  and  true  service  lie  had  rondorod,  as  to  be 
driven  from  the  presence  of  his  Holiness  like  a  crini- 
ioalj  and,  as  the  erection  of  the  mausoleum  was  no 
longer  of  importance  to  his  HoHnc&s,  ho  considered 
himself  released  from  liis  ongagoment,  and  had  iW 
desire  to  enter  upon  others.  With  this  he  dU- 
missed  the  pope's  messengers,  and  proceeded  t» 
Florence.  It  must  have  been  tlie  end  of  June,  w 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  wliou  he  agaiB 
arrived  there. 

Work  he  found  iu  plenty ;  tlic  cartoon  occapM 
the  first  place.  Scarcely  had  ho  bcgtm,  thiui  • 
letter  arrived  from  tlia  pope  to  tlie   Gorermufintf 
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■'All  health  and  my  apostulii:  blcs:sUig  to  our 
duariy  Ijoloved  sons,"  writes  Jiüius  to  tho  Siguiory. 
*'  Michael  Aiigclo  the  sculptor,  .who  has  left  us  capri- 
cioiisly  and  rashly,  foars,  we  hear,  to  return.     Wo 

IenterUiiii  no  ajiger  against  him,  as  wo  know  the 
habit  aud  humor  of  men  of  tlüs  sort.    That  he 
may,  howoror,  lay  aside  all   suspicion,  wo  remind 
you  of  tho  submission  yuu  owe  to  us ;  and  wc  invito 
fou  to  promise  him  lii  our  name,  that,  if  he  will 
return  t-}  us,  he  can  come  free  and  untouched,  and 
that  wc  will  receive  Mm  witli  the  tauie  favor  as  he 
ojoyed  before  he  left  us.     Home,  the  8th  July,  1506, 
ilrd  year  of  our  pontificate." 
Sudcrini  auäwered  to  tlüs,  that  Michael  Angolo 
sarcd  to  such  au  extent,  that,  in  spite  of  the  assu- 
lees  contained  in  the  letter,  he  rsquii-tid  au  e^po- 
jial  statement  from  his  Holiness,  that  he  should  ho 
ftal'o  and  uuinjured.    Ho  bad  tiied  every  thing  to 
move  hiui  to  return,  aud  he  still  continued  to  do  so ; 
but  he  knew  too  well,  that,  if  they  did  not  deal  very 
i^gently  with  Michael  Angelo,  he  would  have  recourse 
^■tn  flight.     Ho  had  been  twice  on  the  point  of  it. 
\         Wo   do  not  imagine   here,   that   that  which    is 

t usually  called  foar  is  nieaut,  when  Soderuii  spealca 
of  Michael  Angelo  as  impaurito^  —  filled  with  fear. 
He  had  full  cause  not  to  trust  tlie  pope.  Similar 
promises,  uay,  even  the  most  sacred  oaths  upon 
honor  Olid  conscience,  were  the  ordmary  stratagem 
for  alluring  iiita  the  snare  those  whom  they  desired 
to  get  into  tlicir  possession.  Julius  had  too  openly 
and  too  frequently  sliown  what  value  was  to  he  set 
ipon   Ilia   protestations ;    Ihlichael  Angelu   ftiUowcd 
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Üie  Bimplest  dictates  uf  prudence,  whou  Iio  jefii 
to  trubt  his  mild  language.    A  sccoud  lutter  arrive 
from  Rome.     Soderiui  sent  for  him.     '^  You  hure 
treated  tliu  po^xj  In  a  luanner  such  as  tUo  King  uf 
Franco  wuuld  nut  have  done ! "   he  said    Lu   him. 
"  Thoro  must  bo  au  end  of  ti-ifling  with  Ulm  iiowlfl 
We  will  not  fur  your  sake  begin  a  war  with  the 


your  saKe  bcgi 
pope,  and   risk    the   safety   of  the    State.      ] 
arraugemeats  to  return  to  Rome."  • 

Michael  Angelo,  since  mattci-s  had  taken  this 
turn,  novr  thought  seriously  of  flight.  The  sultmi, 
wlio  had  heard  uf  IÜ8  fame,  hud  made  him  ofiärs.^ 
lie  was  tu  build  a  bridge  for  him  betwcou  Constaiiti* 
uoplo  and  Pora.  A  Franciscan  monk  had  been  the 
negotiator  iu  this  appoüitmcnt.  The  Floi-eulinca 
had  been  on  the  best  terms  witli  the  stUtaus  siuco 
the  conquest  of  Byzantium.  With  no  fleet  and 
policy  of  their  own  in  the  Levant,  like  the  Genoese 
and  Venetiaixs,  they  inspired  no  euspicion;  they 
had,  on  tho  contrary,  won  coufidcuce  from  having 
betrayed  at  a  convenient  time  the  plans  of  tlicso  two 
rivals.  A  great  number  of  Florentine  houses  were 
established  in  Constantinople;  and  tho  intercourse 
between  Floreuco  and  that  city  was  very  lively. 
Italian  masters  had  been  aU-eady  often  invited  tliere. 
Michael  Augelo  would  have  foimd  employmeul, 
favor,  and  friends. 

The  gonfalonier  reported  to  Rome  Üiat  iioüiiiig 
was  to  he  done  with  him.  Tho  pope  must  offer  liiui 
sm-e  guarantees ;  otherwise  he  would  not  como.  He 
would  do,  however,  what  lie  could,  as  tho  capriuloua 
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uatute  of  the  man  afibrded  perhaju  liopo  of  a 
cboiige  of  resolve. 

Julius's  tliii'd  letter  seems  to  havo  contained  what 
n-as  desired.  Sodcriui,  too,  now  licard  of  Michael 
Aiigelo's  Turkish  journey.  He  represented  to  liiin 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  go  to  Rome,  were 
it  eve»  to  die  Üiere,  than  to  spend  his  life  witli  the 
gultaii.  But  liiO  assured  him  he  Imd  nothing  to 
fear.  Tlie  pope  was  clement  by  aftturo ;  he  desired 
him  buck  because  he  wislied  him  well ;  and,  if  he  still 
put  no  fttith  hi  all  his  promises,  the  Government 
would  lot  liim  travel  iu  the  capacity  of  ambassador. 
Whoever  then  Iiarmcd  lUm  in  any  way  offended  the 
FIorentLne  i-epublio.  As  ÄÜeliael  Äugclo,  from  his 
birth  and  ago,  had  long  ago  been  a  member  of 
the  consigUo  graade,  and  as  such  was  qualihed  for 
any  office,  Soderini's  proposal  appeal's  thoroughly 
practical.  In  the  present  day,  perhaps,  a  distin- 
ginshod  man  would  in  a  similar  maimer  bo  attached 
to  a  foreign  embassy. 

Michael  Angelo  acceded  to  this.  Tlie  Government 
gave  hbn  an  esi>ccial  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  the  pope's  favorite,  tlirough 
whom  the  ncgotiationB  on  his  l>ehaif  hod  been  chiefly 
carried  on.  In  this  letter  there  is  certainly  nothing 
of  his  coming  as  ambassador ;  but,  as  he  was  to 
be  designated  amhaKcladüre*  only  for  the  sake  of 
ihe  name,  this  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  proof  that 
he  acted  m  tliis  capacity  generally.  The  letter  is 
dated  the  21st  Augtist,  1506;  but,  on  the  2Tth,  tho 
pope  had  already  left  Rome  to  begin  the  war,  which 
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was  tho  conuueuccmcnt  of  Üiose  coutesls,  in  wlikb' 
bo  agaiu  resumed  his  old  militar/  cai'ecr  wiüi  all 
tlio  energy  of  wMch  be  was  cupoble. 

8. 

Men  had  boeu  astoiiislicd  at  the  peaceful  begin»] 
liiug  of  liis  poutificüte.  Judging  from,  his  charactt-r, 
thcjr  expected  him  long  ago  to  have  takcu  tip  ai'ins.  i 
Tel  bis  nature  seemed  to  have  chatig&d,  aud  uifl 
exlubit  uo  symptom  of  the  old  vengeance  tbat  he  ■ 
had  wished  to  take  on  so  many  fues.  Buc  ae  van 
secretly  gailioriiig  together  money  to  rtüso  an  ai-ioy. 
The  papal  election  had  cost  him  too  much.  H«i 
must  lii-st  of  all  have  his  coffers  full  again.  Hitherto 
he  Lad  endeavored  privately  so  to  guide  matters, 
tliat,  when  he  should  ut  kngth  appear  in  arms,  tlien 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  bis  way. 

Thus,  for  a  tirac,  peace  had  pi-evailed  in  Italy,  ex- 
cepting always  the  everlasthig  wai-  of  Uie  Florentines 
against  Pisa.  Yet,  while  tlie  pope  was  making  lus 
secret  plans,  oüiers  were  making  tbeirs  also. 

Milan  belonged  to  Franco ;  Louis  XU.  bad  been 
invested  with  it  by  the  emperor.  Florence  enjoyed 
tlic  protection  of  Fmuce  in  the  lii'st  histance ;  aud 
yet,  with  the  posscssiou  of  Genoa  and  Lonibardjr, 
Louis  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Sfona 
and  Visconti,  which  clung  as  it  were  to  tlie  soil,— 
he  was  obliged  to  strive  for  the  possession  of  tlie 
western  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
Pisa.  At  the  same  time,  there  yet  remained  UK 
usual  protciisious  to  Naples,  which  Gousalvo,  the 
great  captain,  had  gloriously  reconquered  for  Spaiiii 


I 
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and  riilt^J  as  viceroy.  Beliiud  all  this,  Uowover, 
there  lurked  the  greatest  thought  of  all,  —  the  em- 
pire !  Louis  wished  to  be  crowned  in  IU>mo  as 
emperor ;  this,  too,  had  büeu  the  old  longing  of  liia 
predecessors,  wluch  had  bcuu  transmitted  to  biiu, 
aud  which  his  successors  cherished  fruitlessly,  until 
Napoleon  at  length  realized  it. 

So  long  as  Julius  was  in  power,  tliis  was  not,  how- 
ever, possible.  He  must  therefore  be  set  aside.  The 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  Julius's  rival  at  the  electiou 
{with  Ascanio  Sforza,  who,  n  prisoner  iu  France,  had 
died  rapidly  of  tUo  plague,  that  is,  he  was  poisoned), 
"was  to  be  serviceable  to  him  iu  this.  Ho  rcokooed 
that  a  council  would  depose  Julius,  and  elect  Amboise 
in  his  üLead.  He  entertained  at  present  no  fjxed 
plans,  only  a  few  leading  ideas ;  but,  as  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  come  into  the  ldng*s  mind,  it  was 
equally  natural  tliat  Julius  himself  should  ba  aware 
of  them,  and  endeavor  to  protect  liimself. 

Aud  this  for  a  wliilo  appeared  not  very  difficult. 
Two  powers  were  opposed  to  the  king,  who  took  care 
that  not  a  step  should  be  taken  by  France,  to  which 
'they  had  not  given  their  assent  beforehand.  Spain, 
in  tlic  first  branch,  —  that  is,  Aragon,  Vliich,  after 
IitfibeUa's  death,  was  again  separated  from  Castüo, 
end  wa.s  now  united  with  Naples, — obeyed  the  old 
King  Ferdinand.  Then  there  was  Maximilian,  the 
King  of  Rome,  whose  son,  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
aow  poBse.'«ed  Castile.  He  governed  there  for  his 
sou  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V.  The  Castile 
nobles,  fearing  for  their  rights,  had  called  1dm  to 
their  country.    For  King  Ferdinand   also  wished 
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to  goTcrn  in  CastUc  for  Charles,  who  wiis  his  grand* 
BDU.  The  rclationsIUp  stands  briefly  thus:  MftxJ- 
mihun  married  Mary  of  Burguudy ;  Pliilip,  tlio  son 
of  this  marriage,  was  united  to  a  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  lRal>c1la.  Thus  Cliarlcs,  who  was  at 
ouee  tlio  grmidcliild  of  both  Fcrdiuund  and  ^faxi< 
milion,  had  a  right  to  tlio  two  Spalns,  to  Burgundy, 
and  to  the  ini])tirial  crown,  ^  all  of  which  subse- 
quently devolved  \iik>ii  1dm. 

At  that  time,  however,  wlien  Cliarles's  mother  had 
just  died  mad,  and  he  was  himself  a  duliuato  child, 
tliosc  prospects  only  caused  Alaximiliau  to  turn  more 
vigorotisly  to  the  south.  He  wished  to  restore  the 
Gcrntan  cmpii'O  to  honor,  to  win  bock  Afilan  some 
day  for  Charles,  to  humble  Veuiee,  and  to  drive 
biiek  the  poiw  into  lii^  old  dcpüadeut  position. 

Such  were  tlie  Hapsburg  ideas  of  that  day.  And, 
perhaps  for  tlie  sake  of  reconciling  them  with  those 
of  France,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  Charles 
and  Claude,  the  daughter  of  Louis. 

Standing  between  two  sucli  powers,  whose  policy 
embraced  the  whole  of  Europe,  small  scope  remained 
for  the  popes.  They  must  he  sulyect  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  was  a  repetition  of  those  centuries 
long  ago,  when  France  and  Germany  each  endeavored 
to  appoint  her  own  pope.  Tilings,  however,  moiüded 
themselves  into  form.  The  existence  of  Vonice  and 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  caused  four  to  bo  always 
fcllow-playors  in  the  game ;  England  also  interfered. 
Thus  opportunity  was  given  for  coalitions;  and,  in 
the  general  confusion,  battle-fields  for  Julius's  ambi- 
tion presented  themselves. 
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His  nature  nociJed  rioltint  excitement,  and  this 
was  tlie  real  ground  of  Ins  actions.  He  t)irew  him- 
self upon  whatever  lay  nearest.  Afler  Borgia's 
overthrow,  the  Venetians  had  again  seized  upon 
a  part  of  the  Romagiia,  —  Ravenna,  Ccrvia,  and 
Kimini,  tlu-co  important  seaports,  and  Facuza  in  the 
interior.  The  two  first  possessed  salt-mines,  which 
yielded  unusual  revenues.  Venice  offered  Rimini 
voluntarily  in  the  year  1504  ;  hnt  Julius  replied  that 
lie  hopsd  to  obtain  posacssion  of  all  hy  force.     In 

tthe  beginning  of  1505,  the  Venetians  appeared  still 
more  willing:  they  were  now  ready  to  give  up  every 
thing  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Facnza,  so  long  as  tlia 
pope  would  again  receive  into  favor  at  Rome  the 
ambassadors  of  the  city  which  had  been  escommu- 
H  nicated.  To  this  he  acceded  for  a  time.  Without 
France,  he  could  do  nothing  against  Venice ;  and, 

I  ■willingly  as  Louis  would  have  scon  the  Venetians 
burahlod,  ho  little  wished  to  bring  Maximilian  into 
Italy,  whom  a  war  against  the  city  would  have  at 
once  placed  in  motion. 
Juliiis  could,  therefore,  for  the  present,  undertake 
nothing  ou  this  side.  But  lie  wished  to  have  war 
ITe  resolved  to  bring  hack  under  his  authority 
Bologna  and  Perugia, —  two  jiapal  cities  which  had 

■  many  years  ago  risen  into  independence  under  the 
Bentivogli  and  Baghoni.  Against  these  two  families 
he  cherished  a  personal  enmity;  and  France  showed 

■  herself  here  more  inclined  to  afford  active  assistance, 
H  for  she  feared  an  alliance  of  Julius  with  Venice. 

"  Accompanied  by  the  cardinals,  the  pope  mai'chcd 
■ftitli  his  anny  from  Rome, —  first  to  Pcnigiaj  which 
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lay  half-way  to  Bologna.  Ho  bad  vitli  liim  not 
than  five  hundred  lauccs,  —  that  is,  five  hundred 
heavy-armed  horsemen,  who,  with  their  rctmue» 
represented  a  far  greater  inunher.  Tlio  reinforce- 
ments of  allies  were  to  join  them  on  the  way. 
Ginnpagolo  Baglioni,  on  the  other  hand,  long  accufr 
tonicd  to  war,  was  so  well  provided  with  soldiers,  Ä 
that  he  cottld  havo  contideutly  defended,  his  city.  ^ 
Nevcrtlicless,  he  met  Julias  at  Orvieto,  tendered 
his  submission,  and  was  token  into  scrvieo  with  liis 
people.  In  tlie  midst  of  courtHstato  and  cardinals, 
the  pope  inadc  a  solemn  entraoco  into  Perugia ;  his 
only  protection  being  his  body-guard  round  him. 
Baglioui  might  havo  now  taken  him,  with  liis  whole 
retiauc.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  good  busi- 
ness. But  this  man,  who  had,  ai^sa^stn-litco,  m\irdcrcd 
all  his  relatives,  felt  himself  paralyzed  by  Julins's 
appearance,  and  allowed  tlie  beautiful  opjwrtuuity, 
as  Mucchiavelli  calls  it,  of  gaining  the  admiration  of 
bis  contemporaries,  and  everlasting  glory,  to  pass 
by  imuscd,  only  because  he  lacked  tlie  courage  to  be 
as  wise  as  the  moment  required.  And,  tliat  this 
opinion  may  not  appear  as  a  strange  i,icw  of  Mao 
chiavclli's,  bo  it  observed  tliat  Giiicciardini  also 
oonsured  in  Baglioni  this  want  of  energy  at  Uie  right 
moment.  Such  was  tlie  age.  It  never  occurred  to 
cither  to  call  to  mind  what  a  disgrace  it  would  hare 
been  to  havo  seized  by  artifice  the  head  of  Cluistei^ 
dorn. 

In  Perugia,  the  Cardinal  cf  Xarbonne  appeared  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Franco,  desLrhig  Julias 
at  least  to  defer  his  undertaking  against  Bologna 
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Tlie  pope  had  left  Rome  before  Louis  had  stircly 
promised  him  his  lielp.  The  Bentivogli  were  on 
good  terms  with  FraHcie.  But  the  reminder  had 
uo  other  effect  than  t!iat  t)ie  popo  gathered  together 
soldiers  on  all  s-jdcs,  that  ho  might  advaiice  the  mora 
sj)ecdily.  The  khig  yichled.  Julius  was  obliged  to 
promise  not  to  attack  Venice ;  aud,  upon  tliis  con- 
dition, Loitis  furnished  six  hundred  horse  and  three 
tliousaud  Lnfautry.  Baglioni  led  a  hundred  and  fifty 
horse ;  the  Florentines  sent  a  hundred  under  Mar- 
canton  Cülonna ;  tlie  Duke  of  Fermra,  another 
hundred ;  stradioti  (a  khid  of  mounted  Greek 
mertsenaries  used  by  Venice  for  the  most  part)  cnmo 
from  Naples ;  and,  lastly,  two  hundred  light-horso 
TTcro  led  by  Francesco  Gouznga,  who  was  appointed 
eommander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  old  Bentivoglio  and  hia  sons,  seeing  tliom- 
sclvcs  attacked  on  all  sides,  awaited  not  the  storm. 
Wlien  they  heard  of  the  hostile  advance  of  the 
French,  they  fled  to  meet  them,  and  for  good  pay 
were  taken  under  their  protection.  The  pooplo 
destix)yed  and  phindcrcd  tlioir  palaco.  Julius  en- 
tered the  city  with  a  splendid  escort.  The  citizens 
received  all  their  liberties  back  again.  The  popo 
came  as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time, 
howoTcr,  ho  took  tlio  necessary  measures  to  keep 
Bologna  thoroughly  papal.  Ho  establislied  liimsclf 
there  fur  a  tbuo,  aud  looked  around  him.  The 
Venetians*  turn  came  next.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, matters  rested ;  and  leisure  was  found  for 
rcmemberuig  art  and  Michael  Augolo. 

While  the  pope  was  carrying  on  war,  the  latter  had 
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been  progressing  in  his  cartoon  in  Florence,  anJ'^ 
Iiud  eumiilGted  it.    The  cou tests  with  Pisa  completely 
claimed  the  public  intei-est  at  that  time.     Mit  liael 
Angelo  had  chosen  liiR  subject  from  the  sphere  of  Ihc 
war,   which   had   for  centuries   cotitiniiud    bctweeji     i 
the  two  cities.     About  the  time  iu  which  Salvestrofl 
dei   Müdiui  lived,  tliere  came  to  Italy  an  Eu^Ush 
enterpriser  named  Uawkwood,  —  or  Aguto  h_v  the 
Italians,  — -  a  famous  and  brave  man,  vhosc  monu- 
ment is  still  to  be  seen  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fioro. 
He  interfered  in  tlie  contests  of  liis  time  ;  the  work, 
and  not  the  cyinse  wliich  he  sen'cd,  signified  to  him. 
Before  he  had  joined  the  Florentines,  he  had  waged 
war  against  them  in  the  pay  of  tho  Pisans ;  and,  dur- 
ing tills  period  of  his  activity,  the  incident  occurred      , 
which  Michael  Angelo  lias  represeuied.  h 

Tlic  armies  stood  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
neighborliood  of  Pisa.  It  was  very  warm;  the  Flo^ 
entinos  laid  asido  their  armor,  and  bathed  in  the 
Arno.  Aguto  asod  this  opportunity  for  an  attack. 
Manno  Donati,  liowever,^  hastened  forward  m  due 
time,  and  announced  the  threatening  danger.  The 
bathers  raished  to  tho  shore,  and  to  their  arms, — 
young  and  old  promiscuously.  Tliis  was  tlie  mo- 
ment  which  Michael  Angelo  seized.  Some  coidd 
not  got  their  wet  limbs  into  the  clinging  garments; 
others  had  their  armor  al»-cady  on,  and  were  buck- 
ling fast  the  leather  straps.  Wo  see  one  jast 
scrambling  up  the  bank,  supporting  himself  on  both 
arms,  and  looking  into  the  distance.  The  whole 
figure  is  visible  in  its  wonderful  attitude,  with  the 
back  turned  towards  ns.     Another,  who  is  already 
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occupied  with  his  garments,  suspends  the  action  of 
pulling  tliom  oil  for  a  luoineiit,  aiid,  turning  his  head 
round  in  the  direction  where  danger  tlircateiis,  he 
points  to  it."  One,  again,  who  is  still  quite  naked, 
is  kneeling  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  stretching 
his  left  arm  deeply  down  towards  another  urni, 
which  rises  from  the  wafers  witli  the  fingers  manng 
imploringly.  With  his  right  arm  and  his  knees  he 
is  endeavoring  to  afford  resistance  above.  It  is  not 
poRsihlo  to  descrilie  all  the  sepanite  figures,  the  farc- 
shortoiiings,  the  boldness  with  which  the  most  difTi- 
cuU  attitude  is  ever  chosen,  or  the  art  with  whicli  it 
is  depicted.  Tliis  cartoon  was  the  schoul  for  a  whole 
generation  of  artists,  wlio  made  their  first  studies 

»from  it. 
It  was  never  finislied.    Therö  exists  at  the  present 
flay  nothing  but  a  copy  of  small  size,  which  only 
bIiows  the  position  of  the  figiii*cs  generally.    Some 
figures,  on  tho  other  hand,  forming  a  group,  liave 
been  engraved  by  Marc  Anton.     It  is  one  of  Itis 
i^fincst  plates,  and  allows  us  well  to  surmise  what  a 
^bplcndid   work   the  cartoon   mnst  hare  been.      A 
'second  engraving,  gi^^ng  another  and  greater  part 
^of  the  whole,  is  by  Agostiiio  Veneziano,  Marc  Anton's 
^nupil.    But,  whilst  the  former  plate  inigbt  have  been 
drawn  after  the  original  in  the  year  lölO,  wo  know 
^Bot,  as  regards  the  latter,  where  the  drawing  comes 
^prom.     As  a  peculiarity  of  composition,   the  old 
Florentine  mannerism  is  conspicuoxis,  representing 
ther  a  vast  throng  than  a  symmetrically  organized 
rangoment  from  a  centre.     TIio  beauty  of  tha 
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work,  apart  from,  its  intellectual  significaucc,  lay  in 
the  abundance  of  attitudes  in  which  the  uncovered 
bodies  are  exhibited..  Leouardo  had  long  ago  pro- 
duced groat  things ;  aiiututny  aiid  the  study  of  foro- 
filiortouings  had  been  carried  on  by  hiui  witli  mas- 
terly power  before  Michael  Angelo's  appearance; 
Klill,  he  must  have  seen  htuiself  now  far  surpassoil 
by  the  latter. 

Opinions  were  naturally  divided  in  Florence. 
The  two  masters  were  disputed  for  and  against  with 
violence.  If  a  great  power  once  excites  the  feeling 
that  it  can  be  unhesitatingly  rolled  on,  a  party  is  at 
once  formed  round  it.  The  cartoon  must  have 
given  the  friends  of  Michael  Angelo  this  necessary 
feeling  of  security.  He  stood  no  longer  atone  op- 
posed to  Leonardo's  school ;  and  ho  had  fortune  oa 
his  side. 

It  fared  ill  with  liConardo's  painting  in  the  Iiall 
of  the  palace,  to  which  he  applied  oils,  instead  of 
pointing  al  fn'ico.  The  composition  with  which  the 
wall  had  been  prepared  by  him  for  this  purpose  did 
not  stand ;  the  work  perisltcd  under  his  hands, 
Added  to  this,  the  project  failed,  of  digging  a  new 
bod  for  the  Arno,  and  thus  compelling  the  Pisaos 
to  surrender,  by  turning  aside  the  river  that  int8^ 
Fected  their  city.  Two  thousand  ^ivorkraeu  liaJ 
been  employed ;  at  lost  it  txiriied  out  that  errors 
bad  been  made  in  the  levelling.  Loonardo  had,  it 
seems,  taken  part  in  this.  Points  of  U'ritaUUlf 
bet^vcon  him  and  Soderini  made  life  in  Florenoe 
thoroughly  iin comfortable.  He  had  sent  for  his  pny, 
and  had  reeeived   nothing  but  packets   of  copper 
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;s.    With  a  proud  reply,  he  sent  the  moiioy 

sk:  he  was  not  a  painter  to  bo  paid  \Fitli  thrce- 

peimy-piccos.     It  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  the 

goidahniter   uttered   the    reproach,   that   Loonardo 

had  roeoived  money  withoiit  produciujj  work.     Tlic 

latter  now  broxight  a  sura,  correspoudhig  to  wliQt 

he  had  ever  received,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal 

of  Soderitii,  who   declined   receiving   it.     Pressing 

iuTitations  came,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Milan. 

Leonardo  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  went   away 

from  Florence  without  having  finished  Ids  painting, 

and  returned  to  the  old  scene  of  his  fame,  where  he 

K  was  splendidly  received  by  the  viceroy  of  the  King 

^  of  France.     The  invitations  of  Sodcrini,  to  rotiirn 

and  fulfil  the  promises  entered  upon,  were  met  by 

B  that  noble  himself  with  the  most  courteous  refusals. 

Leonardo  received  the  title  of  Painter  to  His  Most 

Christian   Majesty ;    and   rctimihig  onco   more    to 

Florence,  hi   the  year  1507,  in  this  capacity,  ha 

(arranged  his  afTairs,  and  repaired  to  France,  whither 
Ids  now  master  had  called  him.  Tlie  gonfalonier 
could  only  show  himself  opposed  to  such  wishes. 
Leonardo's  picture  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  was 
never  finished ;  and  the  part  that  was  completed 
gradually  perished.* 
Hp  Michael  Angelo  remained  master  of  the  battle- 
^  field  ;  but  be,  too,  was  now  called  away  from  Florence 

»by  the  will  of  the  pope.  Scarcely  was  Bologna 
taken,  in  >fovember,  1506,  than  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  stating  that  the  SJgniory  of 
Ploroncc  woxild  do  his  Holiness  o  gi-cat  favor  if  thoy 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Notf  TiUV. 
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TOttId  at  oiicc  Bcnd  Michael  Angclo  to  Bologna,  u; 
that  he  should  have  noUiing  to  complain  of  as 
the  recepliuii  awaiting  hun.  A  week  aftervards, 
Michael  Aiigclo  sot  out,  prodded  with  au  oxtraonlir, 
aary  letter  of  reconunundation  from  the  gonfaloui 
to  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  VoUerra.  "  We 
asfiuro  yon,"  ho  says,  "  that  M.ichael  Aiigclo  h  a  dl* 
tiuguished  man ;  the  ßr^t  of  his  art  in  Italy,  Indeed 
perhaps  iu  tlie  whole  world.  Wc  cauuot  recommend 
liim  to  you  sufficiently  urgently  :  kind  words  and 
gentle  treatment  can  gain  any  tiling  from  him.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  let  liim  soe  that  he  ia  loved,  and 
is  favorably  thmight  of,  and  he  will  prodnco  astoa- 
ishlng  works.  He  has  here  now  made  tho  design 
for  a  picture,  which  will  Ihj  quite  an  extraordinary 
work ;  lie  is  likowiso  occupied  with  twelve  apostles, 
qaeh  nine  fuot  high,  wliicli  will  turn  out  a  beautiful 
thing.  Once  again  I  commend  him  to  you."  AnJ 
in  conclusion :  "  Michael  Angelo  comes  relying  on 
our  given  word."  So  little,  therefore,  did  they 
trust  tho  gentle  manner  of  the  pope. 

With  this  letter,  Michael  jjüigelo  received  a  second, 
of  a  more  energetic  character,  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia.  He  remained  irresolute  to  the  very  last 
Only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  of  that  letter, 
the  gonfalonier  had  written,  "that  he  hoped  to 
induce  Michael  Angelo  to  take  tlie  journey.'*  At 
the  end  of  the  mouth,  ho  may  have  arrived  at 
Bologna. 

His  first  errand  was  to  San  Petronio,  to  hear  moss. 
Here  ho  was  recognized  by  one  of  tho  papal  f>orvant5, 
and  at  once  carried  to  his  Holiness.     Julius  sat  h 
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tlie  palace  of  thf;  Government,  at  table,  and  ordered 
Michael  Ajigolo  to  be  admilted.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  he  could  not,  however,  subdue  his  rishig  anger. 
"  Tou  have  waited  thiis  long,  it  seems,"  ho  said 
harshly  to  him,  "  till  we  should  ourBelves  come  to 
seek  you."  Bologna  Ues  nearer  Florence  tiian  Kome 
does ;  and  the  pope,  if  ho  meant  this,  hod  come  to 
meet  Michael  Augelo. 

Michael  Angelo  kneeled  down,  and  begged  his 
Holiness  would  pardon  hira.  He  had  remainod 
away  from  no  evil  intention,  but  because  he  had  felt 
himself  offended.  It  had  been  insutferahle  to  liim 
to  be  driven  away  as  he  liad  been.  Julius  looked 
down  gloomily,  and  gave  no  reply,  when  one  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  begged  by  Cardinal 
fioderini  to  interpose  if  necessarj',  took  up  the  word. 
Hi.s  Holiness,  he  said,  must  not  measure  too  severely 
Michael  Angelo's  faults ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  educa- 
tion ;  artjsts  knew  little  how  they  ought  to  behave, 
except  whore  their  own  art  was  concerned;  they 
were  all  alike.  The  pope  now  turned  furiously 
towards  tlie  officious  mediator:  "Do  you  venture," 
he  exclaimed,  **  to  pay  things  to  this  man,  which  I 
would  not  have  said  to  him  myself?  you  are  your- 
self a  man  of  no  education,  a  miserable  fellow,  and 
this  he  is  not.  Out  of  my  sight  with  your  awkward- 
ness!" And,  as  the  poor  man  stood  there  as  if 
stunned,  the  servants  were  obliged  to  carry  him  out 
into  the  liall.  Julius's  anger  was  Bati»!fied  with  this. 
He  beckoned  graciously  to  Michael  Augclo,  and  gave 
,  him  his  pardon.  He  was  not  to  leave  Bologna  again, 
intil  he  had  reccivod  his  instructions. 
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Giulüino   di    Sau   Gallo  was  with    the    pi ,  _ 
Bologna.     Perhaps  ^lichael  Angclo  owed  it  tu  tUc 
influence  of  Üiis  man,  that  the  favor  of  the  holy 
father  was  awanlcd  to  him  again  unimpaired.     Sa^j 
Gallo  sugt^osted  tu  Julius  to  have  a  colossal  bronzaj 
statue  erected  iu  Bologna.     Hicliocl  Angclo  receive 
onlei*s  to  execute  it.     The  pope  wished  to  know  thai 
cost  of  it.     It  was  not  his  trade,   replied  Micttodj 
Angclo,  yet  he  thought  he  could  furnish  it  for  tlirce« 
tliousand  ducats.    Whether  the  cast,  however,  would 
succeed,  he  could  not  promise,     "  You  will  mould  it 
until  it  succeeds,"  answered  the  pope ;   "  and  jrou 
shall  be  paid  as  much  as  you  require."     The  Uiree 
thoxisaud  ducats  were  assigned  to  him  at  once,  and 
Michael  jlngolo  set  himself  to  work. 

Respecting  none  of  his  works  have  wo  so  much 
information  from  liis  own  hand.  Tlie  wtercourse 
between  liira  and  Florence  was  lively ;  and  a  great 
part  of  this  correspondence  may  now  be  read  in  tlie 
British  Museum. 

Tlic  first  letter  is  dated  the  19th  December,  1506  ;• 
written,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  and 
this  to  his  fiivorite  brother,  two  years  younger  thau 
himself,  who,  according  to  a  custom  iu  tlic  family, 
Ijore  the  name  Buonarroto  as  a  Christian  siu'uauift- 
Michael  Angclo  begs  him  to  tell  Piero  Orlandini  (a 
Florentine,  respecting  whom  I  know  nothing  fur 
ther)j  that  it  is  impossible  for  liim  to  exocxitc  ih« 
dogger-blade  ordered.  Oi-landini  wished  to  have 
something  quite  extraordinary ;  but,  in  the  fir?* 
place,  tlie  commission,  hu  says,  docs  not  lie  witltiü 

*  See  AppiiCidlKj  Note  XLTL 
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his  art ;  and,  in  tiie 


ii},  he  lacks  the  time  to  cxo- 


StiCOlK  , 

cuic  it.     Yet  the  hlade  was  to  bo  procui-ed  within 
a  moath,  and  that  as  good  as  it  i»  to  be  liad  lu 
Bologna.     Inlaid  sword  and  dagger-Uadcs  were,  at 
H     that  time,  libo  costly  snits  of  maü,  the  necessary 
f   possession  of  a  rich  noble;    and  great  sums  were 
expended  on  tliem.     These  blades  were  worked  in 
different  patterns;  in  Lorabardy,  the  guldsmitha  im- 
itated tlie  ivy  and  vute  in  their  shoots  and  tendrils; 
H   in  Rome,  tho  acaothus;    and  other  plants,  again, 
arc  to  be  seen  in  the  arabesques  of  the  Turkish 

•  dagger. 
Mieliael  Angelo  hoped  at  that  time,  as  early  aa 
Easter,  1ÖÜ7,  to  have  tlnisbed  in  Bologna,  and  to 

I  return  to  Florence. 
The  letter  eshihits  him  as  the  true  centre  of  his 
family.  Buouarroto  had  written  to  liim  about  Gio- 
Taiisimone,  a  brother  about  a  year  and  a  half 
younger,  who,  it  seems,  was  just  starthig  on  a 
dctinito  career.  Michael  Angcio  replied,  that  he 
rejoiced  that  Giovansimone  exhibited  good  intentions 
in  the  shop  with  Bmjuarroto.  He  wunld  always 
as«ist  him,  and  all  of  them,  if  Ood  enabled  liim  to  do 

tea  ;  and  would  fulfd  what  he  bad  promised.  If  Gio 
vansimono,  however,  entertained  the  idea  of  coming 
to  seek  him  in  Bologna,  be  must  seriously  dissuade 
liim  from  doing  so.  His  dwelling  was  mean;  ho 
had  only  a  single  bed  in  it,  in  which  tlioy  slept  fonr. 
■  Giovansimone  must  have  patience  till  the  cast  was 
tinisihcd ;  lie  would  then  scud  a  horse  to  him,  and 
fetch  him.  Until  then  they  must  pray  God  that  all 
should  have  good  GuccPiis.     This  is  the  usual  con 
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elusion  to  his  Icttürs ;  but  it  is  no  mero  phrase,  as  ia 

evidtiiiL  in  other  places.  Somewhat  »ti'aiigf:  docs  li 
souud,  Ulis  scudiug  for  a  brother,  who  at  Üiat  time 
niimbemd  aUiut  twenty-<iiglit  years.  I  could  ahuo»! 
buppose,  witliout  doing  iiyury  to  tho  mumury  of  a 
itamc  not  intended  to  be  immortulizcd,  that  it  hod 
been  designed  by  fate,  as  may  be  oftuti  observed  io 
siiuilar  cases,  to  compensate  for  Michael  ^Vngelu's 
extraordinary  gifts  by  a  corresponding  lack  of  thorn 
in  tlie  family. 

A  considerable  part  of  tho  throo  thousand  ducats 
was  at  once  sent  away  to  Floreuco,  This  was  sub- 
60q«enÜy  tlie  whole  jxiymout  received,  althuiigli 
Michael  Angclo  tlionglit  himself  entitled  to  strojig 
after-claims  ou  the  pope.  On  the  22d  January, 
1507,  Michael  Ajigelo  was  abeady  answering  a  letter 
of  Buonarroto's,  in  which  tho  latter  had  informed 
him  of  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  by  Uis 
father.  Giovan^imuae  persists  in  coming  to  Bologna; 
Michael  Angclo  ngsiin  refuses;  ho  must  cumpleld 
his  cast  first.  Li  mid-Lent  he  hopes  certsiiuly  to 
have  arrived  so  far ;  in  Easter  he  goes  to  Florence- 
Tlie  dagger-blade  for  Orlajidini  has  been  ordered  of 
tlie  best  master  in  Bologua ;  if  it  docs  not  turn  out 
good,  he  will  have  it  made  again.* 

Such  were  the  things  which  incidentally  fdlod 
Michael  Angelo's  miad  while  he  worked  at  Uw 
model  for  the  Ftatue.  Tlie  pope  ratist  have  sat  to 
liira  occasionally.  Hew  different  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  Julius's  soul  during  this  lime !  He 
was  transacting  at  Bologna  tlie  allLancc  with  Froucfi 
*  See  Appendix,  Hote  XLVIL 
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agaiiist  the  Ycnctiaus.     IIo  desired  to  have  back  the 

eiitii-c  RoinagQa.     The  kmg  uow  showed  himself 

lore  incUucd.     PhUip  of  Burgundy  had  suddenly 

died  ill   Castile.     Masimiliau's  pious  of  attüekiiig 

Italy,  and  of  apiMsariiig  as  lord  and  einperar,  sup- 

>rted  by  Castile,  lost  their  terror.     Louis  could 

[▼entiire  to  think  of  advancing  against  Veiiice,  and 

)f  laki.ig  from  tlio  republic  the  parts  of  tlie  Mllaneiie 

Iterritory  which  it  had  taken  possession  of.     A  moet- 

flJig  between  him  and   the  pope  in   Bologna  wa« 

ai-i-anged,  hi  wliich  iSie  details  wore  to  be  agreed 

tupou  by  word  of  mouth. 
Very  diilerent  things,  however,  now  reached  the 
Burs  of  tlic  pope.     Genoa  had  risen  against  the  King 
of  Franco.     The  people  had  driven  tiio  nolik^s,  who 
woro  supported  by  hira,  together  with  tlio  Proueh 
garrUoii,  from  tlie  walls.     As  an  old  imjiorial  fief, 
tliey  had  raised  the  standard  of  the  imperial  eagle, 
ind  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
[asimilian.     Julius,  by  birth  a  Genoese,  by  incHnar 
liou  a  democrat,  havüig  even  appeared  iu  Bologna 
protector  of  the  people  agaiust  the  oppression  of 
uohles,  secretly  supported  the  insurrectionist« 
r©  urged  tiie  king  to  an  accommodation,  instead  of 
iking  violent  steps  against  tlie  city.     He  uow  heard 
hftt  Louis,  under  cover  of  reducing  Genoa  to  obe- 
lienee,  was  making  extensive  preparations,  the  tnie 
of  which  was  a  vigorous  expedition  to  Italy, 
'uscany  was  to  bo  taken;    n  council  was  then  to 
iiei(t  in  Pisa;    and  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  to 
)me  forth  from  it  as  pope.     These  tidings,  and  at 
the  eame  timo  tlie  report  that  Maiiiniliau  was  acting 
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partly  in  concert  with  Louis,  wore  transmitted  by] 
tlie  Venetians  to  Bologna. 

Juliu.s  at  once  unitf^d  with  them.  Mutual  steps 
with  the  cni])eror  were  agreed  upou,  to  obtain  pro- 
tection against  Franco.  On  account  of  tlic  thrcal- 
cuing  cuuncil,  the  {xj]mj*s  presence  in  Rome  seemed 
necessary.  The  Cardinal  di  San  Vitale  was  appuiiii- 
od  l(^ato  in  Bologiia  ;  Jidius  laid  the  foundalioit 
Btone  of  tlio  new  citadel  which  he  intended  to  bull 
and  withdrew  to  Borne  at  tlio  end  of  February,  l.»Ti 
As  a  pretext  for  this,  he  made  his  physicians  asse 
tliat  the  air  of  Bologna  was  not  good  for  him.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  leave,  they  maintained,  because 
tl»e  revenues  were  dii-coutiuucd  in  Rome  when  hi. 
was  not  there  in  pei-sou. 

Before  ho  sot  out,  he  saw  Michael  Aiigelo's  mud 
once  more.  "  Last  Friday  the  pope  was  with  me 
the  atelier,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  the  1st  Febni- 
ary.  "He  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  the  work 
met  with  his  approval.  God  grant  it  may  turn  out 
well ;  for,  if  so,  I  hojie  to  gaui  great  favor  witli  tb« 
pope.  He  is  going  to  leave  Bologna  during  this 
carnival  ;  at  least  it  is  so  rumored.  I  will  send 
the  blade  by  a  safe  opportiuüty  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready.'* 

Michael  Angolo  had  represented  the  pope  in  a 
sitting  attitude,  three  times  as  large  as  life.  Ilii 
right  hand  was  raised ;  with  regard  to  his  left,  it 
was  a  matter  for  consideration  what  might  be  Iwst 
placed  in  it.  "Tour  Holiness,  perhaps,  might  lik^^ 
a  hook?" — "Give  me  a  sword  in  it,"  exclaimed  ihc 
pope;  "I  am  no  scholar.     And  what  does  the  raised 
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riglit  lianil  denote?"  inquired  Julius;  "am  T  dis- 
pensing a  curse  or  a  blessing  ? "  It  was  customary, 
in  reprcsentatious  of  the  Last  Judgment,  that  Christ 
as  judge,  with  liis  right  hand  raised,  sliuuld  furm 
the  ceuirc  of  the  pict\u'e.  The  pope  might  have 
remembered  this.  "You  are  advising  the  people 
of  Bologna  to  be  wise,"  i-eplied  Michael  Angclo,  and 
took  fai-ewcU  of  his  master,  who,  on  Talm  Hunday, 
again  entered  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  festivities.  In  front  of  the  Vatican  stood  a 
triumplial  arch,  an  imitatio]i  of  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  at  the  Cüliscuui,  the  hiscription  on  which  hailed 
him  as  conqueror  and  Hbcrator. 

Genoa,  whore  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  wore 
mastcrji,  was  now  encouraged  to  hold  her  ground. 
The  pope  liad  hoped  to  draw  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
OTor  to  liis  side.  He  had  at  tliat  time  gone  to 
Naples,  because  Philip  of  Castile  had  called  upon 
Gunsalvü,  the  viceroy,  to  refuse  obedience  to  the 
King  of  Aragon,  and  to  deliver  over  the  kingdom 
rather  to  himscU.  Gousalvo  thought,  after  Philip's 
deatli,  to  retain  Naples  for  himself;  but  ho  swore 
allegiance  to  Ferdmand  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
person,  and  fulhiwed  hira  to  Spain.  Jidius  thought 
to  have  seen  the  king  at  Ostia,  where  the  Spanish 
galleys  had  to  pass  by.  He  had,  it  is  true,  as  the 
Ijestower  of  the  iuvcstituro  of  Naples,  incited  Gon- 
Balvo  to  revolt,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
liimaclf;  in  spite  of  this,  he  now  wished  to  treat 
with  Fcrdijiand.  The  latter,  however,  sailed  on, 
without  landing,  to  Savona,  where  he  met  Louis, 
who  came  victoriously  from  Genua.     The  pope  scut 
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the  Cardinal  of  Paria  to  Savona;  bui  he  was  e 
adiuitted  to  tlie  secret  negotiations  tJiere.     This  only 
he  brought  with  hixn  back  to  Rome,  that  tho  two 
Boveroign»  were  on  the  motft  inlimüte  footiug  with^ 
each  oUicr,  and  Uiat  the  feared  Cai'dlual  d'AmboiaflV 
was  the  onlj  third  poreon  present  at  their  uegotiar 
tions. 

Wo  must  hero  observe,  tliat,  with  regard  to  Naples, 
there  bad  been  for  a  long  time  on  undcrätandijig 
between  jVragon  and  France.     Tlie  barons  in  favor 
of  France  hod  returned,  and  received  back  their 
possessions ;  Naples  remained  to   Ferdinand,  who,    . 
on  Üie  other  baud,  had  mairicd  a  French  priuees8,H 
old  as  he  was,  and  gave  compensation    in   ready' 
money. 

Tlie  collision  of  interests  between  France  and 
Maximilian  saved  tho  popo.  Both  were  opposed  to 
Venice ;  tliey  were  united  as  regarded  Burgundy 
and  Castile,  where  Maximilian  claimed  the  govera- 
mcnt  in  tlie  name  of  his  grandson,  while  Ferdinand 
raised  pretensions  to  it ;  but  the  fact  tliat  LouisV 
final  aim  was  the  empire  for  himself,  and  the  papal 
dignity  for  j\jnboise,  while  Maximilian  conceived 
tlie  strange  idea  of  not  only  being  crowiicd  as  empe- 
ror in  Rome,  but  of  becoming  himself  pope  there  at 
the  same  time,  made  agreement  impoBsiblo.  Julius 
negotiated  constflntly  with  both ;  he  hated  them 
equally,  and  would  have  liked,  host  of  all,  if  tliey 
had  destroyed  each  other  for  tlie  advantage  of  Italy. 
He  always  demanded  help  from  the  ono  when  tlw 
other  threatened;  he  always,  nevcrthcleas,  rosistoil 
when  one  of  the  two  wished  to  ap])ear  in  anus  m 
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his  Jefentio.  Whilst  lie  was  endeavoring  to  negotiate 
in  Savona  through  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  he  sent 
another  cardinal  to  the  diet  at  Costuitz,  which  Maxi- 
milian  Imd  convoked,  liccause  he  nocdcd  money  and 

I  soldiers  for  the  Italian  campaign. 
Tliese  events  occupied  Julius  during  the  summer 
of  1Ö07.     Tlic  probability  which  Michael  Angelo  liad 
foretoldj  had  happened  meanwhile  to  his  woric,— 
die  cast  liad  failed.     From  the  first  ho   had   had 
disappoiutmouts  in  his  work.     In  that  letter  which 
mentions  the  iwiw's  visit  to  him,  ho  alltidcH  at  the 
II     coucIusJQii  to  vexatious  caused  him  by  his  men. 
H|^  If  LapOj"  he  writefi^  "  and  Ludovico,  who  were 
^liere  in  my  service,  should  say  any  thing  to  my 
father,  tell  him  ho  must  not  trouble  himself  with 
what  they  state,  especially  with  what  Lapo  brings 
forward,  and  must  bo   disturbed   by  nothing.     As 
fioou  as  1  have  time  to  write,  I  will  explain  oil  to 


^vri 


Iji  Bpite  of  this,  that  occuircd  which  he  had 
wished  to  prevent;   for  a  letter  addressed  to  his 

ther  on  the  8th  February  shows  that  tlie  latter  had 
not  oidy  Icut  a  willing  car  to  Uie  comjilaints  of  tlie 
two  dismipsed  men,  but  had  also  taken  his  son  to 
tai^k  on  the  mutter.  Michael  Angelo  now  states  tlie 
facts.  At  first  he  upbraids  his  father  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Granaoci,  which  he  is  t^  let  liim  see ; 
iji  a  postäcri]>t,  liowever,  he  returns  again  to  the 
matter,  as  is  often  the  case  with  him,  and  relates 
how  LajHjhad  wished  to  dceciv<3  him  in  the  purebasfl 
of  a  hmidred  and  twenty  pumids  of  wax.  f 

•  Sm  AjipeDdix,  Kou  XLTin.  f  /bU.,  NoM  XUX. 
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This  statCDicnt  affoi-ds  a  glimpse  into  the  state  of 
the  work.  It  shows  Umt  the  ca$t  of  the  statue  wa» 
at  that  time  in  course  of  pre|)ara.tion.  The  first 
tiling  required  for  tliis  was  a  clay  model.  Whea 
this  was  dry,  whatever  had  disappeared  in  this  moii 
ner  was  fe-upplted  by  a  coatiug  of  wax,  imtil  tlic 
model  again  assumed  its  old  form ;  and  over  tins 
was  placed  a  cont  of  clay.  Wlien  this  was  well  dry 
and  firm,  the  whole  was  heated,  the  clay  absorbud 
tlie  liquid  wax,  and  the  vacant  hollow  space  snr- 
rouuding  the  whole  figure  received  the  metal. 
This  is  the  more  simple  plan  wbicli  Benvenulo 
CcUini  specifics,  lie,  as  well  as  Vasari,  mcntious 
the  more  complicated  method  also. 

Michael  Angelo,  liowcvcr,  did  not  trust  tlie  cast 
to  his  own  hand.  A  great  deal  of  experience  was 
required  for  this,  such  as  oidy  the  work  of  yeura 
could  give ;  aiid  the  matter  was  Üiis  time  too  im- 
portant to  Tentnre  an  attempt.  Michael  Angelo 
applied  to  the  Govcrmncut  of  Florence,  and  n>- 
quested  tlio  assistance  of  Messer  Bornai"dijio,  vrlto 
sui)eriutcudcd  the  gunnery  of  tlie  republic.  As  the 
honor  of  tlio  city,  both  as  regarded  the  pope  and 
the  Bo]ognese  artists,  was  at  stake,  such  a  request 
could  bo  well  made.  On  the  SOtli  April  he  writes, 
however,  to  his  brother,  that  he  must  let  tlie  Gor 
eniment  know  that  ho  has  engaged  a  Frenchmau.  as 
no  answer  liad  arrived  to  his  demand,  and  ho  Iwd 
hence  concluded  that  Messer  Bernardino  had  proba- 
bly not  liked  to  come  for  fear  of  tlio  plague.  U 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  wait  longer, 
and  to  remain  doing  nothing. 
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Four  worlis  nrier,  howoTor,  the  gunnery  inspector 
arrived;  ami,  at  tlie  beginning  of  June,  tho  cast 
vas  undertaken  under  his  direction. 

The  result  was  not  satisfactory. 


I 


"  BuonRrroIi "  (thus  Ihe  letter  begin»  which  antio«n«CB 
this),  —  "  You  must  know  that  we  have  cast  my  figure,  and 
heen  unsucceaeful  in  It,  as  Me?ser  Ilernnrdiii.o,  wheihor 
fi-om  want  of  experience  or  because  an  unfiivovable  fate 
fo  willed  it,  Iiai3  not  sutfifiently  meUod  the  metal.  I  couM 
write  a  long  story  about  it:  it  is,  liowever,  enough  to  say 
that  the  figure  has  only  reached  the  piHlo,  and  iho  rest  of 
the  metftl  —  that  is,  tlio  other  half — \vt\a  loll  sti»;kiTig  in 
the  Ptove  because  it  wait  not  iluid,  bo  Ibat  I  was  oblij^t^cl  to 
break  the  stove  to  obiain  it.  This,  aa  well  as  tbu  resloni- 
tion  of  the  mould,  will  be  undertaken  this  iv«ek ;  and  we 
hope  lo  bring  every  thing  into  ordar  again,  though  not 
without  great  labor,  effort,  and  expense.  I  v,-ns  mo  certain 
of  my  master,,  that  I  would  have  trusted  Messer  Bernar- 
dino, bad  he  melted  the  metal  without  a  fire.  I  will  not 
(»nv,  tbnugli,  that  he  in  a  barl  ranster.  and  liod  not  real 
interest ia  it ;  bitt  that  'to  err  la  human'  has  l>een  i-eahzcd 
in  him^  iu  thia  instance,  to  my  own  and  liis  great  detri- 
ment. For  they  have  talked  of  him  here  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  can  scarcely  show  himeclf  Iwfore  the 
people. 

•*Eefld  this  letter  to  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  when  you  aeo 
liim.  and  request  hira  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  San  Gallo 
in  Komc.  Kemcmbar  me  to  him,  and  to  Giovanni  da 
Kieasoli  and  Grauaccio.  If  all  now  spKcdä  well,  I  hope 
to  be  ready  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  to  come  to 
Florence  ;  if  it  docs  not  succeed,  I  must  again  begin  from 
the  beginning.  I  will  let  you  hear.  Tell  inu  hoiv  Giovao- 
«mone  get«  on.     The  enclosed  i»  a  letter  to  Ginlinno  da 
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Sun  Gflllo  al  Rome.     Sentl  it  to  him  as  safely  and  quickljr 
lu  iwMible :  or,  if  he  is  in  Flurcucc.  give  it  !o  hin.^  * 

The  renewed  work  lasted  till  August.  Michael 
Aiigclo  was  ohlige«!  to  pay  the  gunnery  inspector 
diirty  ducafa  a  montli  from  hü  owu  pucket.  Tlic 
cast  succeeded  admirably  the  second  time.  lie 
writes  in  Octob<j^r,  well  contented  at  the  state  ofi 
thhigs,  that  lie  hopes  now  very  soon  to  come  to  aft) 
ond,  and  to  gain  great  honor. t  In  {November,  tlie 
gloomy  mood  again  gets  the  better  of  Inm.  Buonar* 
roto  had  desired  Michael  Angclo's  speedy  retv 
on  account  of  family  affairs,  Ho  himself,  he  replies,! 
wishes  even  more  than  they  that  he  could  come-J 
"  I  am  hero,"  tlieso  are  liis  words,  "  in  the  mostj 
unpleasant  position.  If  I  had  a  second  time  to 
undertake  this  iittense  work,  which  gives  mo  no  rest] 
night  or  day,  1  scarcely  tliink  I  slioiild  lie  able  to' 
accomplish  it.  I  am  convinced,  that  no  one  else 
upon  whom  tliis  immenm  task  might  haro  been 
imposed,  would  have  persevered,  ity  belief  is,  lliat 
your  prayei*s  have  kept  me  sustained  and  woU.  For 
no  one  in  B(ili>giia,  not  even  after  the  siicccssfti! 
issue  of  the  cast,  thought  that  I  should  finish  tlifl  j 
8tatue  satisfactorily ;  before  that,  no  cue  thoiigbtfl 
that  the  cast  would  succecJ.  I  liave  now  brought  il 
to  a  certain  point.  I  shall  not,  however,  completa 
it  this  month;  but,  at  any  rate,  in  the  next,  and; 
then  I  will  come.  Till  then,  be  of  good  choor;  Il 
will  keep  to  what  I  have  promised.  Assure  my 
father  and  Ciovansimone  of  tliis  in  my  name,  and 

*  So«  AitpeudiK,  Koto  L.  f  ibH,  2(ot«  LI. 
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write  aüd  tell  me  how  Giovansimono  gets  on ;  loarn 
accurately,  and  take  trouble  in  tlie  business,  tlmt 
jou  may  have  the  cxperieuco  necessary,  when  it  is 
required ;  aad  that  will  soou  be  tbe  caj5«.*' 

Tlie  following  letter  of  the- 20th  December  con- 
tains the  request  to  forward  to  Rome,  quickly  and 
securely,  a  letter  enclosed,  addressed  to  the  Cai-dinal 
of  Pavia;  for  he  could  not  leave  Bologna  wiüiout 
having  an  answer  to  it.*  Ou  the  5th  January,  loOfi, 
lie  thanks  for  the  punctual  attention,  to  his  wish. 
He  hopes  to  sot  out  in  a  fortnight :  it  eooms  to  him 
a  tliüusaiid  years  till  that  time ;  for  his  pusjtiun  is  of 
flucb  a  nature,  that,  if  Buouarroto  vere  to  see  hiin, 
he  would  be  sorry  for  him.  This  la  the  last  letter 
from  Bologua.f 

It  would  be. interesting  to  know  what  ha  had  to 

commuaicate  to  the  Cardinal  AUdosi ;  for  the  latter 

;Boon  after  arrived  in  Bologna,  and  that  in  cons(^ 

uonce  of  events  which  made  the  winter  a  period  of 

at  conunotiou  there.     The  Boutivogli,  who  were 

ttled  in  Milan,  and  their  adherents  in  Bologna, 

ad  done  all  tliey  coidd  to  obtain  their  lost  dominion 

aek  again.     As  France  —  who  had  in  no  wise  pub- 

ioly  broken  with  Julius  —  did   not  allow  them  to 

rry  on  their  plans  openly,  they  bad  rc;;ourse  to 

ret  means.     They  attempted  to  poison  the  pope. 

ley  secretly  levied  troops,   and   preconcerted    an 

itack  with  their  adhcitsn-ts  iu  the  city.     Above  all 

,ey  desired  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Marcscotti 

cir  bitterest  foes,  who  had  given  tlie  signal  fur 

ttiug  fire  to  the  palace.    They  relied  upon  tlie 

•  3««  Appendix,  Not*  Lll.  f  JM,  Not«  Lilt 
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people,  because  tlio  legate  made  himself  insuflerolile 
by  his  covetousnoss.     This  Cardlual  of  Sau  Vitalu 
had  been  raised  to  lii?  high  |>osition  from  the  low 
class,  only  because  he  was  a  coxintrjrman   of 
pope's,  and  was  his  willing  servaut. 

At  tlio  begiiming  of  1508,  the  conspiracy  wa6  to 
break  out.  The  machiuatioiis  of  the  Bfntivogli, 
however,  were  not  unobserved.  The  Max-cscolli,  who 
had  most  to  fear,  had  been  the  mo»t  keou-sighted. 
They  saw  what  was  approaching.  Hcrcole  Mares- 
cotti  ^'ent  to  Home  to  beg  tlie  pope  to  take  special 
measures  for  the  protection  of  his  party.  Haste  was 
now  necessary.  The  palace  of  the  Marcscotti  was 
surrounded  by  night.  They  declared  that  they 
would  murder  whoever  they  found  there,  and  then 
oxlmit  the  Bentivogli  into  tliQ  city.  But  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  thus  surprised  in  their  sleep, 
fled  half-naked  over  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  hou.ses; 
two  servants  only  wei-e  seized,  and  put  to  tho  sword. 
Then,  with  two  cannons,  which  they  found  in  tlw 
palace,  tlie  rebels  withdrew  to  one  of  the  fortified 
gates  of  tlio  city,  —  city  gates  were  at  that  time 
always  small  citadels, — and  placed  themselves  ia« 
state  of  defence. 

There  wore  iio  papal  troops  in  tho  city.  Only  in 
tlio  rarest  cases  did  the  citizens  of  a  city,  at  that 
time,  allow  the  enti-anco  of  levied  forces  withui  their 
walls,  —  not  even  tJiosc  wliora  they  themselves  paü 
Tlte  citadel  of  the  pope  was  still  unfinished. 
cardinal  knew  no  longer  what  to  do.  On  tho  ot 
hand,  tho  senate  treated  with  the  rebels,  who 
waited  in  vain  for  the  Bentivogli,  and  had  wiuidrs« 
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[at  length  to  tlicir  tiomos  from  their  position  at  the 
fgato. 

The  pope  issued  a  pardon   to   all  from   Rome, 

»called  San  Vitalo,  took  from  himtlio  sums  he  hod 

'extorted,  and  put  Ivim  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angclo. 

I     The  Cardhial  of  Pavia,  Francesco  Alidosi,  —  feared 

^bs  much  OS  Julius  himself  was,  and  equally  po^er- 

^niil,  acid  stUl  more  avaneious  thaii  his  predecessor, — 

^»arrived  at  Bologna  as   tl»e   new  appointed  legate. 

He  placed  eight  hundred  men  in  the  city ;  hastened 

forward  the  building  of  the  citadel;  had  the  palace 

^^f  tlic  Marcscotti  restored  at  tlie  public  cxpctise,  and 

H^  lumihor  of  citizoas  beheaded  on  the  market-placo 

after  a  short  trial.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  at 

LBologna  at  tlic  time  that  the  statue  of  Julius  was 

:ady  to  be  placed  at  the  prhicipal  portal  of  San 

'ctronio.     Tliis  occurred   on   the    21st   February, 

150S.     Tlie  utiveiling  proceeded  amid    rntgiiig  of 

^clls,  sounding  of  trumpets,  pipes,  drums,  and  cries 

>f  tiio  people.     The  day  concluded  witli  illnraina- 

tions,  firework-s,  and  festivities.     TIio  pope  held  in 

lis  left  hand  neither  sword  nor  book,  but  the  keys 

^f  St.  Peter. 

Tlio  portal  at  which  the  statue  stood,  tlie  central 

Hio  of  the   three  Gotliie  doors  which  adorned  tht! 

infinished  facade  of  the  cliurch,  was  the  work  of 

facopo  della  Qucrcia,  one  of  the  competitors  for  tlio 

loors  of  San  Giovanni.     When  Ghiberti  carried  oIT 

»e  prize,  Jacopo  went  to  Bologna,  where,  through 

le  intercession  of  Giovanni  Bentivogli,  the  gate  of 

m  Fetronio  was  assigned  to  hun.     Ho  received 

thousand  gold  florins  for  the  work,  and  marble 
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free  of  charge.     TIius,  throughout  Italj,  Plorontia 
work  met  everywhere  witli  its  like. 

Michael  Aiigelo,  huving  completed  his  work, 
turiicd  to  Florcnco.     We  kuow  not  with  whom 
was  most  intimate  iu  Bologua,  wliilo  ho  was  at  worl 
there ;  noLliing  is  told  us  of  his  further  comicctiou 
with  Messer  jUdovnuidi.     Yet  we  find  tho  latter 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  tho  doputatiou  sent  U_ 
the  citizous  to  tho  %ictorious  jupe.  fl 

It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposed  as  prcttv 
certain,  that  Michael  Angelo  stood  on  uo  better 
ternis  lliis  time  witli  the  artists  of  the  city,  whose 
envy  had  tlio  fii^st  time  driven  him.  away. 

Francesco  Fra-ncia,  the  famous  goldsmith,  |>aintcr, 
and  staiu|)-ijuUcr,  was  tlic  head  of  the  Bolognes« 
school.  He  came  to  Michael  Angelo  iu  llie  atelier, 
and  examined  tUo  statue.  Without  speakiug  of  any  | 
thing  else,  he  only  mentioned  that  the  metal  wns 
good.  "  If  it  is  good,"  replied  Michael  Angela,  "I 
owe  my  thanks  to  the  [M\tQ  for  it,  who  provided  me 
with  it,  just  as  you  do  to  t!ie  merchant  of  whom  pu 
buy  your  colars  for  your  pictures." 

Francia  —  a  cheerful,  heai'ty  man  who  gladly  ik- 
knuwledged  foreign  merit  —  may,  however,  fromtl« 
first  have  not  been  quite  tmpi-cjudiced  with  regard 
to  Michael  Augclo.  Party  jcaloxisly  was  perhaps  ai 
work  in  Bologna.  As  a  friend  of  Pcrugiuo's,  with 
whom  he  was  allied  by  many  esccUeut  pupils  beloo?" 
lug  to  them  both,  it  is  uot  to  be  doubted  oa  vliidi 
side  he  stood.  Jind  this  is  strengthoncd  by  the  &> 
that  he  subttoqueutly  exhibited  imusolf  os  au  enth 
elastic  friend  of  Raphael. 
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How   Intter    tlie    feeling  was    between    Midmel 

Aiigelo  and  Pemgino,  is  shown  by  m\  iücideut  which 

I  will  meutiou  hGVOy  because  the  time  in  'vliich  it 

»occiured  is  not  more  accurately  specified  by  Vasari. 

'pemgino  hud  cxjiresscd  hiniscH'  ^ith  insultijig  do- 

ri^on  respecting  Michael  Angelo's  works;  and  the 

[latter  ]iad  said,  iu  consequence,  that  be  considered 

urn   to  be  an  ignorant  man  iu   matters  of  art.* 

'oni^no  proceeded  to  law,  and  informed  against 

im ;  but  he  was  dismissed  with  his  complaint  iu  a 

lanncr  which  was  more  painful  to  bim  than  Micliael 

ingelo's  words.      The  latter,  it  was  decreed,  was 

tight ;  he  had  only  said  wliat  was  not  to  be  denied. 

*crugino,  since  about  the  year  1500,  after  h;mng 

jmjileied  some  cscellent  works,  had  falieii  iutu  a 

loiirishing  kind  of  painting,  which  made  sucli  a  ro- 

»roach  all  tlie  uioi-e  applicable  to  him,  since,  adopting 

coarse,  technical  style,  he  derided  those  who,  work- 

ig  more  laboriously  and  conscientiously,  endeaTored 

surpass  bim ;  or,  as  bo  liimself  conceived  the  mat- 

jr,  who  aspired  to  undermine  bis  well-won  reputa- 

lou. 

inchael  Angelo,  to  whom  art  was  the  highest 

hing  on  earth, —  to  whom  its  degradation  for  tlie 

ikc  of  gain  seemed  despicable,  —  must  have  felt  all 

he  more  deeply  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  master 

rho  wag  able  to  produce  so  much  that  was  excellent, 

id  now,  instead  of  advancing,  retrograded.     And 

Ihis,  not  because  urged  by  necessity,  but  because  he 

fished  to  incresise  easily  and  quickly  what  he  had 

ready  gained.    Vexation  at  the  humbUng  reiult  of 

•  Sm  Appvidix,  Not«  LIT. 
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his  trial  is  said  to  hare  obliged  Pcnigiiio  at  tli 
to  leave  the  city.    It  must  ut  any  ruto,  if  it  liappcuuii 
at  all,  have  bccu  only  for  a  sliort  time,  as  he  appes 
again  iu  Florence  up  to  tlie  latest   period  of 
Ufe. 

If  Fraacia's  conuoction  with  Perugiiio  was  tlio 
cautiB  of  hi»  ill-humor  willt  Michael  .•Utgelo,  the  Ut- 
ter ill  110  wise  seems  to  have  done  aiiy  thiu^  to  make 
Francia  more  friendly  towards  him.  If  we  are  to 
believe  V'asari,  who  also  relates  tlie  coinciUeu« 
above  meutioued,  matters  became  much  wur^. 
According  to  him,  Micliael  Aiigelo  in  the  first  place 
made  a  rude  reply  to  the  good  Fraiicia,  iu  the  pi-e*- 
euco  of  others ;  and,  secondly,  added  a  geuci"al  v*;^ 
diet  upon  him  and  liis  pupil  Costa,  more  degrading 
thaa  can  bo  imagined.  Vasari  softens  the  espn:«- 
sions  somewhat  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book, 
according  to  wliich  Micbaol  Angelo  is  said  only  to 
have  used,  the  word  which  he  had  also  appli^ 
to  Perugino,  that  Fnuicia  was  a  ffoffo^  —  a  great 
blockhead.  If  we  prefer,  however,  to  i"egard  llw 
whole  matter  as  one  of  those  gossipping  stories 
which  never  really  occurred  as  they  are  related,  the 
imprcHsiou  still  remains,  that  Michael  Angelo  i-egani- 
lessly  expressed  his  opinion,  and  cared  httlc  whclb-?! 
he  did  so  in  rude  termi!.  With  regard  to  Francia,!» 
seems,  howcvevj  to  have  made  his  conduct  a  awtl*^ 
of  especial  conscientiousness,  (ge  sent  him  word 
through  his  son,  a  beautiful  boy,  that  his  livinj 
figiires  succeeded  better  thap  those  which  he  accom- 
plished in  liis  pictures?,    Coudivi  also  i-elates  tliis* 

*  Sen  Appendix,  Kotc  LV> 
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It  is  possible,  that  the  feeling  which  was  producoJ 
luidei-  these  circumätaucos  had  somo  shai-e  lu  the 
Bad  fate  which  some  years  later  befell  the  work  of 
Miuhaxil  Aiigclo, — a  work  which  he  had  just  com- 
pleted with  such  gi-eat  treuble. 

Far  it  Ktems  to  uie,  thuL  Frantia'»  aversioii  to 
Alichuel  Äugele,  aud  the  equiroeal  maimer  in  which 
111?  ackjiüwledged  his  work,  were  the  result  of  political 
irritation.  Tiie  Beiitivogli  family  liad  been  odious 
to  the  citizens;  but  they  had  always  given  ahuiidaucc 
of  employment  to  the  artists.  Franiiia  espocially  had 
been  beloved  and  honored  by  them.  Xow  their  pal- 
ace, iji  which  he  had  himself  painted,  lay  in  ruins; 
and  tlic  great  bell  of  liis  tower  had  passed  into  the 
form  of  Michael  Aiigelu's  statue.  Fraiicia,  who  had 
before  cut  the  die  of  the  Bentivoglian  coins,  was 
now,  as  paid  master  of  tlie  mint,  obliged  to  cut  tlio 
CDLUä  on  which  was  Julius's  head,  and  the  inscription 
on  which  extolled  him  as  liberator  of  the  city  ü-om 
it&  tyratits.  Francia  was  grieved  beyond  measure  at 
tliet>o  events ;  but,  aä  Va^arl  also  relates,  he  knew 
how  to  submit  quietly  to  his  fate,  as  a  sensible  man. 
Towards  one  alone  he  couJd  not  succeed  in  tliis, 
however,  —  to  him  who  now  appeai-ed  hi  Bologna  aa 
a  foreign  artist,  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  tliis  misfortune  upon  the  city.  And 
this  statue  besides,  such  an  extraordinary  work! 
Francia,  do  head  of  tlie  Bologucse  artists,  could 
scarcely  feel  ottierwiso  than  hostUely  opposed  to 
Hichael  Aiigclo. 

It  is  possible  that  &ÜU  further  thiugs  were  trough! 
about  by  this  state  of  afialrs.    In  the  same  wintei 
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of  1506  to  1507,  in  wliidi  Micliael  Angclo  began  his 
work  ill  Bologna,  Albert  Duier  appcai-s  toliavt;  come 
there  from  Veuice  ou  a  visit,  aud  to  have  bcca 
recoived  wiUi  great  dii^tiiiction  by  the  artii^te.  He 
luidurtook  tlu^  exyui-biou  before  lio  returned  fi-oui 
him  second  Italiuu  journey ;  there  is  no  trace,  how- 
ever, uf  his  having  mot  with  Michael  Aiigelo.  Mar- 
tin Schongauer  might  have  served  ae  a  couuccling 
link,  Michael  Augelu  liaving  achieved  his  first  paint- 
ing from  his  cngravi:ig ;  while  Durer,  wlio  highly 
i"espocteti  Schongauer,  regretted  nothiug  moi-c  tlian 
that  fortune  had  uot  allowed  liim  to  have  stndied 
with  hiui  as  a  pupil.  A  uatuitd  meeting  btitween 
tlw  two,  however,  was  perhaps  scarcely  possible. 
If  tlic  uativc  artists  had  not  dono  so,  the  Germans 
studying  in  Bologna  would  liave  kept  Durer  bock. 
For  they  felt  bitterly  the  contempt  with  which  tlw 
German  empenjr  was  at  that  lime  regarded  in  Ilaljr; 
and  they  lookctl  ujwn  tJie  pope  as  the  DevU,  to  whose 
charge  they  imputed  every  thing  evil.* 

Thus  cousidei-ed,  Michael  Angelo's  solitude  ap- 
pears as  a  natural  result  of  circumstimces.  But  even 
without  this  influence,  ho  would  have  kept  himself 
quietly  at  liomo,  as  he  preferred  to  do.  The  melan 
choly,  wliieh  formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  char 
acter,  found  relief  alouo  in  devotioa  to  liis  work. 
If  wc  could  quote  a  single  instnuce  hi  which  he  was 
faithless  to  the  grand  idea  which  he  cherished  as  lo 
t^e  mission  of  an  artist,  his  beliavior  to  his  equal 
must  be  colled  ari-ogant  and  rude,  aud,  just  because 
lie  lowered  so  £ar  above  lUm  in  talent,  would  speak 

*  See  A;>pvtidix,  Xot«  LVL 
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mo3t  strongly  against  Mm.  But  he  liimself  full/ 
Batisfiod  the  feeling  which  made  liLm  so  severe  m  his 
judgment  of  others.  He  refused  every  order  which 
ho  thought  he  could  not  woithily  fulfd.  Ho  came 
most  cordially  to  the  help  of  those  wlio  claimed  his 
help.  The  childlike  nature  of  his  character  hreaka 
forth  everywhere,  as  wc  get  to  know  him  better ;  and 
Sodcrhii's  letter  coutaiua  no  praise  wliich  stands 
itt  contradiction  to  the  truth.  Deeply  absorhed  at 
all  lames  in  his  plans,  and  full  of  love  for  what  ho 
wished  to  produce,  it  was  intolerable  to  him  to  moet 
otlicrs  who  thought  otherwise.  Witliout  wishing  or 
knowing,  perliaps,  how  niucli  he  wounded  them, 
lie  passed  opinioii»  by  which  ho  increased  tlio  num- 
ber of  tliose  enemies  whom  his  surpassing  talout 
alone  must  have  already  producod  in  such  an  abun- 
diuit  measure. 
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1006—1609. 

Call  tn  Rome  —  The  Painting  far  tlte  Ceiling  or  the  Stetht« 
—  DiHIculties  of  the  ündertakiog  —  Summoning  of  the  Florca 
tine  Artists — Impalienuo  of  Itie  Pupe  —  Cdictuuoa  of  liia 
Fine  HaL'  of  the  Work — Baph&el  in  Kouie. 


"ll/TICnAEL  AÄ'GELO  found  before  him,  ou 
J-*-*-  roturu  to  Florence,  a  scrios  of  works,  tlie 
tinuation  of  whicli  was  nocossarjr.  Tlie  cartoon 
must  be  painted,  tbo  bronze  David  fiuishud ;  tlie 
twelve  apostles  for  tbe  catliedi-al  wore  scai-celj  bcgufl. 
Tbe  commissi oucrs  bad  hj  tbis  time  given  up  all 
bopes  of  thcra,  and  bad  let  the  house  built  for  Ute 
purpose.  Michael  Augclo  hiiuuelf  now  took  it  for  a 
year  at  ten  gold  florins,  for  no  other  purpose  bideed 
than  to  carry  ou  bis  work  tberc.  Lastly,  Soderiai 
had  a  great  plan :  tliis  was  to  have  a  colossal  statue 
ou  tbe  square  iu  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Govcni* 
meut,  and  to  commit  the  esecutiou  of  it  to  Hicliael 
Angelo.  A  treaty  for  tlie  block  was  already  going 
on  witb  the  Marcbese  Malaspiua,  the  owner  of  Cai- 
rora. 

All  this,  however,  was  obliged  to  give  way  lo 
Julius's  mausoleum.  Üicliael  Angelo  only  remaiüöd 
till  March,  1508,  in  his  native  city,  and  then  vent 
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again  to  Rome.  He  tliought  of  notblng  clso  thaxi 
of  devoting  all  his  powors  to  the  great  work,  which 
he  had  left  two  years  ajjo;  but  there  was  no  mciUiüii 
of  it  now  in  tlic  Vatican.  He  WJis  to  be  occupied  aa 
a  paiutcr.  Bramant«  bad  tliought  over  the  matter. 
Tlie  pope  was  nut  again  to  be  pci"suadcd ;  he  was 
convinced  that  the  erection  of  a  mausoleum  dui-ing 
his  lifetime  was  a  bad  omen.  As  Julius,  however, 
had  once  pledged  himself  to  Micliacl  Angolo,  he 
would  devise  something  for  him,  in  which  theymiglit 
hope  to  equal  him  more  than  in  statuaiy.  In  this 
he  excelled  all ;  he  was  now  to  paint.  The  pope 
insisted  that  Michael  Angelo  should  paint  the  vault 
of  the  SisLiiie  Chapel,  so  called  because  it  had  been 
buüt  by  Sixtus  (1473). 

Tlie  task  was  not  thoroughly  to  his  mind.  Ho 
replied  that  ho  had  never  done  any  thing  in  colors, 
and  must  request  otlier  work.  His  opposition  made 
the  pope  all  the  more  obstinate ;  and  GiuUauo  di  San 
Gallo'»  interposing  influence  so  far  succeeded,  that 
Michael  j^Jigelo  consented  to  undertake  it. 

The  Sistine  Chapel,  at  the  present  day  luiited  witli 
the  Vatican  palace  by  various  buildings  of  later  date, 
so  that  its  exterior  architecture  is  completely  hidden 
in  Üie  great  whole,  is  a  quadrangular  spacer  twice  aa 
tall  as  it  is  broad,  and  of  considerable  elevation,  so 
that  it  aj)pears  lilgh  and  narrow.  T)ic  walls  are 
bore ;  the  windows,  six  in  numljer,  are  comparatively 
narrow  and  low,  and  placed  close  under  the  arched 

IceiUng  on  tho  two  longer  sides.  Close  under  them 
is  a  narrow  cornice-like  projection  of  wall,  which  is 
protected  at  the  present  day  by  a  low  metal  balu»- 
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trade,  —  a  gallery,  to  pass  along  wliich  would  niako 
nuuiy  people  giddy.  The  wiudows  arc  rouitdml 
above.  Over  Üietn,  the  sinouUi  vault  of  tlio  ceiling 
jolus  tbo  side  walb,  aud  this  iu  such  a  maimer  tliac 
tho  triangular  space  iMjtween  tlie  wiadows 
down  upon  thu  wall. 

It  was  at  first  tbo  luteution  of  the  popo  onl^ 
have  the  central  part  of  th«  dome  filled  with  poiuU 
ings  of  small  Hgurcs.  A  contract  was  concluded, 
according  to  whiuli  tho  price  of  the  whole  was  settled 
at  three  thousand  crowns.  "  This  day,  the  30Üi 
May,  1608,"  —  such  is  the  purport  of  a  notice  wliich 
has  come  down  to  us, — "  I,  Michael  Angelo  the  sculp- 
tor, have  received  from  his  flohixess  Popo  Julius  11., 
live  hundred  ducats,  which  Messer  Carliao  tJie 
cliamberlain,  and  Messer  Carlo  Albizzi,  have  paid  oa 
account  for  the  painting  wliich  I  have  began  this 
day  iu  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus;  oud  tliis  upoa 
stated  conditions,  which  Monslgnor  of  Pavia  has 
drawn  up,  and  whidi  I  have  signed  with  my  own 
hand." 

Michael  Augelo  upon  this  began  to  make  designs. 
Some  of  his  drawings  are  still  preserved.  He  was 
soon  convinced,  that  the  painting,  carried  out  iu  this 
majiucr,  would  appear  too  simple  and  poor ;  and  the 
pope  agreed  with  him.  It  was  now  determined  to 
aover  the  whole  space  witli  paintings  as  far  as  the 
(viiidows;  aiid  Michael  Ajigelo  was  free  to  iwm 
the  compositions  according  to  his  own  fancy.  A 
uew  couti'act  raised  the  price  to  twice  the  sura 
agreed ;  and  the  work  was  in  &mrse  of  exocutinu  i;i 
the  cliapel. 
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Bofor«,  however,  the  painting  could  bo  begun. 
4hero  wore  a  number  of  difiiüultios  to  ovoi-come,  thö 
fii-st  of  ivliich  cousiRted  in  the  ei'oetiou  of  a  fit 
Bcatfolding.  Brouiontc  liad  pierced  holes  iu  the 
dome,  througli  which  cords  could  be  püssod,  and 
in  tills  manner  a  suspended  scalToldLug  fonucd. 
Michael  ^Vjigelo  asked  what  he  sliotild  do  with  tlio 
holes  Li  his  painting.  Bramante  confessed  the  cril, 
qrithout  being  able  to  say  how  it  could  be  remedied. 

It  does  not  seem  that  it  was  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
Braniuntc,  wlion  he  declared  that  he  could  build  no 
bettor  Bcaflbldlng.  The  simplest  thing  would  have 
been  to  raiäc  it  upon  bcaius  from  the  ground.  That 
this  was  not  dene,  and  that  it  was  not  even  thought 
ot  may  bo  perhaps  accounted  for  from  tlic  fact  that 
it  was  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  leave  the  clmpel 
Iree  below,  so  that  its  use  for  divine  üCrvice  might 
not  bo  prevented  by  tlie  work. 

Michael  ^Vngolo  explained  to  the  pope  that  the 
tliiug  would  uot  do  as  it  was.  Julius  replied  that 
he  might  devise  something  better  if  he  coidd.  Bra- 
mante could  propose  nothing.  Michael  Angclo,  u)K>n 
iliis,  ordered  all  tliat  had  been  constructed  to  bo 
removed,  and  produced  a  scaffolding  without  cords 
and  holes,  which  suited  his  object  most  appropriato* 
ly,  and  was  considered  at  that  time  as  qiUte  a  new 
invention.  From  llie  one  remark  of  Condivi's,  that 
tlie  more  the  scaffolding  was  loaded}  the  better  it 
supported,  we  perceive  in  it  a  so-called  suspensiou 
work ;  probably  tlie  projecting  wall  below  the  win- 
dows afforded  the  support  for  the  beams,  which, 
running  obliqticly,  two  by  two,  were  kept  apart  by  a 
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third  wedge-lifeo  beam  inserted  botwoen,  and  fornied 
a  strong  foiinJation,  upon  whicli,  by  meaiiR  of  lx»ards 
laid  across,  the  base  of  the  scaÜblding  rested.  Yasari, 
however,  —  wlio  copies  Coriflivi  here,  but  adds  some- 
tliing  of  his  own  also,  —  says  tliat  tlie  beams  rested  ^ 
on  supports,  so  as  not  necessarily  to  touch  the  walls.  I 
Perhaps  he  Imd  only  forgotten  the  projection ;  for,  ~ 
had  this  ban  lacking,  the  erection  of  beams  against  h 
tlic  walls  would  have  been  of  course  necessary,  on  die  | 
top  of  which  the  wood  forming  tlio  svispcusiou  work 
would  have  rented. 

Condivi  says  of  this  scaffolding,  that  it  opened  Brar 
mante'a  eyes,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  him  ■ 
subsequently  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's ;  Michael 
Augolo,  however,  saved  so  much  cord  by  it,  that  a 
poor  car^ientcr,  whoso  help  ho  made  use  of  in  the 
work,  and  to  whom  ho  made  a  present  of  the  cord, 
was  able  to  give  marriage  portions  to  his  two 
dauglitcrs  Irom  the  money  derived  from  it. 

Tlie  second  difllcuUy  consisted  in  the  choice  of  able 
helpers.  Micliacl  Angelo  had  a  numlwr  of  pamtcrs 
come  from  Florence,  whoso  names  have  an  interest 
because  they  esliibit  to  us  a  portion  of  the  Buonarroti 
party  among  the  artiste  tlicre.  First  there  is  his 
earliest  ft-iend  Grauaccio,  respecting  whose  works 
and  career  tliere  is  otherwise  little  to  relate.  He 
continued  as  lie  had  begun  :  where  solemn  mcctingSi 
Üic  representation  of  comedies,  tlio  erection  of  tri- 
umphal archeSj  or  masquerades,  were  concerned,  ho 
excelled;  as  an  artist  ho  produced  nothing.  Then 
Bugiardini,  who  had  also  studied  with  him  in  the 
gardens  of  San  Marco  and  with   Grillandiyo,  and 
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whoso  industry,  goodness  of  heart,  aiid  simple  nature, 
harboring  no  trace  of  envy  or  malevolence,  formed 
the  basis  of  a  life- long  friendship  between  him 
and  Michael  Ajigelo.  tie  was  not  a  gfcat  genius. 
Michael  iVngelo  said  of  him  in  jest,  that  )io  was  a 
happy  man,  because  he  was  always  so  contented  with 
what  he  had  accomplished,  whilst  he  himself  never 
completed  a  worli  tn  his  ovn\  full  satisfaction. 

Next  comes  Indaco,  also  an  intimate  friend  of 
Michael  Angclo's,  from  tlio  days  he  studied  with 
Grillandajo.  He  has  no  other  claim  to  celabrity  in 
the  pi-csciit  day.  Of  Jacopo  del  Tcdcsco,  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  ho  possibly  was  a  pupil  of 
Grillandajü's ;  and,  i-espectiiig  Agiioh»  di  Donuino, 
authorities  and  conjectures  refuse  all  information. 
The  most  important,  however,  of  those  who  came 
to  Rome  at  that  time,  was  Bastiano  di  San  Gallo»  a 
nephew  of  those  famous  brotliers,  tlie  patrons  of 
Michael  Aiigclo ;  bo  was  at  the  some  thue  an  artist 
who  had  left  Porugino's  school,  in  wliosc  atelier  ha 
had  worked  iu  löOO,  as  a  declared  rencgado,  and 
hod  gone  over  to  Michael  Angelo.  Tho  caitoou  of 
the  bathing  soldiers  had  inspired  him  with  higher 
\iews.  Ho  belonged  to  Micliael  Angck/a  most 
zealous  adherents.  None  copied  tho  cai'toou  with 
such  zeal.  He  was  the  only  one  who  copied  it  in  its 
whole  extent,  while  others  drew  oidy  separate  groin» 
of  it.  Tlie  sjnall  gray-colored  copy  of  the  work  ox- 
i[^ting  ill  England  is  reported  to  be  his  production. 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken  so  iutcUigenily  and  deeply 
of  tlie  anatomical  correctness  and  tho  foro-shorten- 
ings  of  tlie  figures,  that  in  Florence  thev  gave  him 
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the  snrname  of  Aristotle,  under  wlucli  he  is  iisuall, 
mentioned.     Uc  subsequently  dl^tiuguishcd  himself 
in  Florence  as  nrchitoct  and  painter;  and  bis  life,  as 
writltin  by  Vasari,  occujiios  majiy  pagts. 

Witli  these  lialf  dozen  men,  Michael  Aiigdo  a 
tempted  his  task.     Ho  soon  perceived  that  the  work 
was  würtli  notbing,  and  tbat  he  should  not  require 
the  men.     The  maimer  iii  niiich  ho  endcavured  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  eharactüristic.     He  was  firm  aiid 
iiiticxiblc  in  bis  courictions  witli  regard  tu  his  ene- 
mies ;  but,  in  ordinary  affairs,  ho  was  by  nature  shy. 
Where  it  was  necussaiy  to  defend  otliers,  or  to  couift, 
forward   for   Lis   own    honor,    his    rosolutiou    au< 
fiti'ength  wem  never  lacking;  but,  when  there  w 
notliing  to  call  forth  tlii^  excitement  of  miud,  aud 
certain  terai>erate  state  of  feehug  gained  ground,  he 
then  endured  things,  and  was  easily  embantissed. 

Ho  had  not  tliis  time  the  hcait  to  conies»  to  his  ^ 
friends,  that  he  could  not  require  them.  Instead  of« 
tliia,  lie  wunt  suddcidy  away,  and  was  nowhei'O  to  be 
fomid.  Tbey  found  the  chapel  sliut  when  they 
came  to  work  as  usual.  At  last  tbey  perceivetl  the 
matter ;  aud  tliey  set  out  quietly  again  on  the  road 
to  Florence.  It  is  not  said  wUctlicr  they  resented 
tins  subsequently.  We  know  tliat  it  was  iiot  tbo 
case  witli  Granacci.  He  remained  tlio  fricad  of 
tlio  family.  The  London  letters  tell,  it  is  true, 
of  another,  who  took  the  matter  ill ;  aud  this  was 
tliat  same  Jacopo,  who,  perliaps  because  he  was  the 
most  unimportant,  felt  himself  most  aggrieved. 
The  letter,  dated  January,  without  further  number, 
amy  be  undoubtedly  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
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fycar  1509,  and  is  addressed  to  the  old  Ludovico 

iBuouaiTOti.     "It  is  now  a  year,"  -nritos   Michael 

fAiigelo,  "  siiice  I  have  received  a  fartliiiig  from  the 

jpope.    I  do  not  ask  for  it,  because  I  cauiiot  get  on 

[with  the  work,  aud  I  seom  to  have  iio  claim  for  pay. 

iTlie  fault  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  the  tai^k,  ajid  that 

jit  is  not  my  profession.     Thus  1  am  losing  my  time 

fin  vaiu.     God  help  me !     If  you  want  money,  go  to 

|-tlie  director  of  the  liospital,  aud  let  him  pay  you 

aen  ducats ;  and  tell  me  how  much  is  left."    Tlds 

[director  of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nnova  was 

[the  confidential  friend,  to  wliom   Michael   Angclo 

ransmittcd  his  money  to  bo  kept  for  him,  and  to  be 

jceived  without  interest,  and   through  whom  lie 

ive  his  family  what  they  required. 

"  This  day,"  he  writes  further  in  the  letter,  *'  tho 

)amter  Jacopo  lias  taken  his  departure ;   1  caused 

lim  to  come  here,  and  he  has  complained  of  me 

litterly.     He  will  make  complauits  to  you  certainly. 

U  is  uo  matter.     He  is,  iu  short,  a  tho\isand  times 

lore  iu  the  wrong  as  regards  me ;  and  I  could  make 

leavy  complaints  against  him.     Act  as  if  yon  did 

lot  see  him."  • 

Tlie  expedient  which  he  proposes  against  Jacopo's 

>mplaints  corrcsiwiids  entirely  with  the  inauucr  iu 

rltlch  he  had  dismissed  him  and  the  others.    Ilis 

jclancholy  mood,  and  his  despair  at  the  progress  of 

lis  painting,  liuwever,  had  its  ;groand  in  a  cii-cuui- 

incc  which  had  tUmost  induced  him  at  tJic  time  to 

give  up  the  whole  thing. 

He  had  destroyed  wliat  tlie  Flarentiue  artists  had 

*  Sw  Appendix,  JSqU  LVU. 
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pdntcd.  From  hcnccfortli,  except  his  color-griiidflf, 
wboui  he  oould  not  do  wiUiout,  oud  the  puj>o,  who 
would  not  be  refused  adinittaiiüö,  uo  oue  was  to 
come  to  Iiim  oji  the  scaffolding.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  ho  completed  a  part  of  the  first  paintiug,  than,  i 
violent  nurüi  wiiid  rising,  the  wall  began  to  exuds 
witliiu,  and  tJic  colors  disappeared  undor  the  mould. 
The  whole  matter  had  loiig  been  a  burdcii  to  him; 
and  now  this  new  cvU  seemed  a  docisive  reason  für 
withdrawing  from  the  task.  lie  went  to  llie  pupe, 
and  announced  to  him  what  liad  happened.  ''1 
told  your  Holiness  from  the  firüt  tluit  painting  vu 
not  my  profession ;  all  that  I  have  painted  is  do- 
8troyed.  If  yuu  do  not  btilieve  it,  soud  and  kfa^ 
some  one  else  aoe."  | 

Tlie  popo  sent  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  to  the  chapel, 
who  at  once  perceived  tho  cause  of  the  mischief- 
Micliael  Angelo  had  made  tlie  plaster  too  wet;  Ütt 
moisture  liad  sunk  in,  and  had  produced  mould  on 
the  outer  surface,  whidi  had  done  uo  further  injury. 
Michael  Ang*.do  could  now  no  longer  excuse  hima-lf; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  again  with  his  work. 

Many  letters,  containing  information  «s  to  Üie 
circiunstances  under  which  Michael  Angelo  workeii. 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  Loudou  mauuscripte,  bearing 
the  date  of  the  year  1508,  iu  which,  as  we  haru 
seen,  ho  had  not  yet  arrived  at  patntlag,  aud  of  Üi9 
yoar  following. 

There  is  first  a  letter  of  the  2d  July,  1508,  Iu 
Buonarroti.  It  is  in  rocomuicndation  of  a  youii^ 
Spanish  artist,  who  went  from  Borne  to  Floiwice 
to  continue  his   studies  there.     "He    has   heggiA 
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le,  '  WTitüs  Miüliael  Angelo,  "to  procure  liira  a 
sight  of  the  cortoou,  which  1  have  bcgiui  m  the  hall 
there.  Try  therefore,  under  all  circiunstancesj  to 
l^t  liim  tlio  keys ;  aud,  if  you  can  otherwise  give 
good  coiuiEcl,  do  so  for  love  of  me,  —  for  he  is 
excellent  man." 

"  Giovausimone,"  be   ooatinues,  "  is   here.    He 
been  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  has  caused  mo  no 
nail  uicrcasc  of  aiixicty  iu  addition  to  what  I  liave 
id  otherwise  to  endure.     He  i&  better  now.    If  he 
tends  to  my  a(l\'ico,  lie  will   returu   speedily  to 
lorcnce  ;  for  the  air  here  does  not  ayrec  with  hiiu." 
couclusion,  he   mentions    the    names   of  some 
rlends,  to  whom  Buonarroti  is  to  remember  Idm.* 
The  Bummer  of  1508  must  liave  boün  especially 
Ltal  (the  first  which  Raphael  spent  in  Rome)  ;  for 
10  next  letter  mentions  a  fresh  attack  of  sickness.t 
[is  servant  Pierbaftso  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  bad 
;  had  set  out  fur  Florence,  ill  as  he  was  ;  bat  was 
unwell  at  liis  departure,  that  Michael  iVngelo 
»arcU  the  man  might  have  been  left  siek  by  the 
ray.    He  asks  for  anothcii'  sorvaut,  aud  tliat  quickly, 
be  cannot  coutluue  longer  to  keep  honse  alone. 
ic  gives  directions  respecting  the  mheritance   of 
Pranccsco  Buonarroti,  his  iathor's  oldest  brother, 
rho  had  died  childlese,  it  seems,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
rear.     He  begs  that  they  will  buy  liim  some  bluo- 
)lor ;  he  will  ecnd  the  money  for  it  in  the  middle 
August.     Lastly,  ho  has  hoard  that  they  have 
jfused  the  Spaniard  admittance  into  the  hall  wliere 
10  cartoon  stands.     lie  was  glad  of  it ;  and  he  begs 

•  Sm  Appendix,  Hvta  LVUL  t  Jbid^  NoU  LIX. 
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Buonan-üU  to  tcU  tbo  gentlemen  who  had  Ihm 
decided,  wlwn  occaüion  offttred,  that  they  might 
keep  it  »o  to  crery  ono.  lu  a  postscript,  he  requests 
him  to  scud  the  enclosed  letter  to  Groiioccio;  it  is 
of  importuncc. 

Tlio  letter  is  dated  tlie  last  of  July.  From  tk 
coiuDiissioii  to  buy  color,  we  may  conclude  lliut 
Michael  Aiigelu  had  already  bcgmi  his  painting. 
But  It  certainly  oaly  concerned  the  prcparatiüus; 
and  the  letter  to  Granaccio  probably  coutains  ibc 
invilaliuti  to  come  aitd  help.  It  in  striking,  tlml 
tlic  cartoon  is  so  strictly  locked  up,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  master  himself  secured  no  rcoiis- 
siun  at  tliat  lime ;  the  yoimg  Florentine  artists, 
tliercforc,  could  not  have  sat  and  di-aivn  before  tk 
cartoon^  and  consequently  not  cvou  Raphael,  as  long 
as  he  was  then  in  Florence. 

Tlie  next  letter  is  dated  August.  Again  matten 
of  business.  We  see  how  Michael  Angclo  is  con* 
suited  liy  his  family  about  the  least  tiling,  and  bow- 
he  directs  the  Florentine  household  from  Rome.  A 
farm  laborer  had  at  this  time  not  done  his  duty; 
Michael  ^Vngclo  threatens  to  come  himself,  and  loolt 
after  him.  He  inquires  whether  Piorbasso  has  it 
length  arrived.  Tlieso  letters  afford  only  abrupt 
glimpses  into  a  household,  which  wo  do  not,  lio«"- 
ever,  get  to  understand ;  and  their  value  consisb 
mostly  in  the  fact,  that  they  show  the  position  w]iicli_ 
Michael  Angelo  occupies  with  his  father  and  brot 
ers,  and  the  feeling  from  winch  he  acts.  Only 
more  letter  besldoa  exists  of  tlie  some  year,  without^ 
a  date,  but  which  we  see,  by  the  address,  to  lutT 
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larriTed  m  Florence  on  the  17th  October.  Tlie  mel- 
icholy  so  deeply  seated  in  Michael  Angclo's  soid, 
j  which  he  for  tlie  most  part  either  concea-led  or  mod- 
[eratcd,  biir:^ts  forth  here,  and  exlubits  the  man,  a.t 
Jöie  period  when  he  was  engaged  ia  tho  gi-eateet 
work  that  modern  painting  has  produced,  in  a  con- 
ndition  whicli  claims  our  sympathy. 

For  tho  first  time,  in  this  letter  meutiou  is  made 
)f  his  younger  brother  Gismondo,  with  whom  Mi- 
hael  Aiigolo  from  the  first  seems  to  have  stood  on 
10  good  terms.  Eo  understands,  he  writes^  that 
rismoudo  wishes  to  come  to  Rome.  Buoiiarroto 
lay  tell  him,  hi  his  name,  that  he  must  in  no  wise 
rely  upon  him  in  this  journey.  Not  that  ho  dooe 
lot  love  him  as  his  brotlier,  but  because  lie  CQuld 
Uy  assist  him  in  nothing.  He  is  compelled  now 
lo  have  regard  to  himself  solely ;  be  is  scarcely  able 
procure  what  he  wants  for  himself.  With  care 
id  bodily  labor,  he  has  been  a  burden  to  no  friend 
Rome,  and  needs  none;  he  scarcely  finds  time  to 
ikc  his  small  morsel  of  food;  and  for  this  reason  ho 
mst  not  have  more  put  upon  blm.  He  could  not 
;ar  half  an  omicc  more  than  ali-cady  lies  upon  him. 
[o  6cems  only  to  have  led  his  most  miserable  life 
)r  tlie  sake  of  saving  for  his  family. 

Tlie  year  1009  is  opened  by  the  letter  already 
lontioncd,  in  which  ho  speaks  of  Jncopo.  The  date 
those  that  follow  cannot  be  surely  decided ;  but 
ley  can  belong  to  uo  other  time.  Tliey  treat  of 
lily  questions,  remittances  of  money,  and  pur 
lasea  of  property,  —  tho  usual  manner  at  that  time 
layhig  out  his  wealth.     Ouce,  in  June,  Üißi*o  la 
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mention  of  sickness.  Michael  Angclo  write« 
they  had  called  liim  dead ;  tliat  ho  etUl  lives:  awL 
be  giTcs  aotico  that  Ira  is  veil,  and  at  vork.*  ]■ 
August  or  September,  he  wi*ites  that  ho  will  rame  as 
soon  as  his  painting  is  fiiiiabed;  and,  in  a  letter  of 
tlie  loth  September,  tltore  is  an  allusion  to  domestic 
calaiuity  at  Florence,  of  which  wc  know  nothing 
further.  But  his  raaiuiGr  of  treating  these  things 
shows  OS  Ilia  turn  of  mind. 


*•  I  have,"  lie  wnles,  t  **  given  GloTauci  BnldoccI  (tW 
Florcntiiiti  house  in  Uoruu,  through  which  he  wa^  xnxar 
lomtd  to  tend  money  and  leuers)  three  hundred  and  öüj 
ducata  in  golil,  tlmt  Ihey  may  be  paid  over  to  yoa.  Go 
with  this  letter  to  Bonifacio;  and,  when  you  havo  rectiveJ 
Ihe  ^um  frotn  Itim,  Uike  it  to  Üie  director  of  the  hoepitAl, 
and  have  it  entered  like  my  other  moiiftj.  Some  iuq>lu3 
ducats  reni.iin  besides  for  you,  wlui-h  I  have  written  thai 
you  were  to  take-  If  you  have  neglected  to  do  30,  do  il 
now;  am],  if  you  want  more,  take  what  you  require:  for 
whatever  you  reed  I  will  give  yow,  even  though  it  i*  all  I 
have.  Aiid,  if  it  is  ncceseary  that  I  should  Mrrite  aboni  it 
to  thu  director  of  tho  hospitftl,  let  mu  know. 

**  From  your  lost  letter,  I  seo  how  Ihinga  stajid.  I  iio 
fiorry  eiiou^^h,  but  cannot  help  you  in  any  other  manner. 
Still  do  not  lu^c  courage,  aud  lot  not  a  trace  of  innanJ 
aadnesä  gain  ground  in  you ;  for,  if  you  have  lost  jour 
property,  life  ia  not  lodt,  and  I  will  do  more  for  you  ÜmMj 
all  that  you  ti^Lve  luflt.  StUl  do  not  rely  upon  it ;  it  ilj 
always  a  doubtful  matter.  U»e,  ratlier,  all  po^aible 
cttutioDi  and  thank  God,  that,  as  this  chastisemsot  9t* 
heaven  was  to  cotne,  it  came  at  a  time  when  you  oobU 

■  5e«  Ai>|KBdlx,  Note  UX-  t  /Mrf.,  Hoi«  LX. 
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better  exfricate  youreeir  froni  it  than  you  would  perlmp« 
Iinve  been  earlier  aWe  to  do-  Take  eare  of  your  ln?altb, 
and  mibcr  port  with  all  your  poRsessimis  than  iniptwe  pri- 
vations on  yourself".  For  it  is  ot*  grealer  consequeoce  to  m« 
IhfU  you  shoiilil  remnin  «live,  ßlthungli  u,  poor  mnn,  llian 
that  you  should  perish  (or  the  sake  of  all  the  money  ia  the 
woi'Id.  And,  it'  people  chiitter  and  whisper,  let  them  tnlk : 
they  are  people  without  conscience,  aod  without  love  in 
their  heart.  your  Miouakl  A^gelo." 


Witli  regard  to  Uiis  gossip,  it  was  a  matter  of 
consequence  iu  Florence,  Nowhere  were  so  many 
evil  tongues  in  motion.     It  is  related  liow  tlie  old 

»loea  vho  had  wtthdravm  from  business  sat  in  a 
fitreot  on  benches  before  the  houses,  and  mndo  sharp 
obsorvations  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  For 
vhat  in  the  present  day  is  carried  quietly  into  every 
house  by  the  newspapers,  was  at  that  time  necessa- 
rily gathered  together  orally ;  and  many  things  could 
not  bo  kept  secret,  which  at  the  present  day  are  not 
promulgated  abroad,  because  not  printed. 

There  is  etill  a  postscript  to  the  letter:  "If  you 
carry  the  money  to  the  hospital  inspector,  tako 
Buonarroto  with  you ;  and  neither  of  you  say  a  word 
of  it  to  any  human  being,  for  good  reasons.  That 
is,  neither  you  nor  Buonarroto  are  to  let  any  one 

I  know  that  I  have  sent  money,  neither  with  regard 
to  that  now  sent,  or  to  the  foi-mer.''  In  very  illegi- 
l>le  writing,  tlie  latter  part  of  which  I  am  almoi^t 

Lobligcd  to  guess  at,  there  is  written  on  the  letter, 
*'  I  am  to  take  as  much  money  as  I  require  ;  and  as 

kmticli  as  I  take,  he  gives  me."     It  is  prohuWy  tlie 
baudwriting  uf  his  fallier.     I  suppose  the  mischief 
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was,  tliat  Giovausimone  had  induced  his  fatlier 
give  him  more  Uiaii  he  perhaps  ought,  for  settiii; 
up   Ids   iudepeudcut   boänessi  and   tliat    he   ha 
ruined  his  owu  husiuess  in  couaequencc.     Some  uf 
Jlioliaol  Augelo's  other  letters   allow  us    to   noii- 
Jccture  the  same ;  but  nothing  can  bo  stated  witlfl 
certainty  on  account  of  the  lackiug  connection  of" 
dates.  ^ 

Auiid  such  thoughts,  Michael  Angela's  work  pro^ 
gressed.  The  tormenting  impatience  of  the  pope 
waa  a  further  stimulant.  A«  if  he  wished,  by  the 
haste  with  which  he  urged  on  his  undertakings,  to 
give  double  sigiiiäcauco  to  the  few  years  ha  had  y^fiM 
to  live,  he  desifüd  that  tlie  seeds  which  were  but 
just  sown  sliould  gixjw  before  his  eyes.  In  build- 
ing, ho  was  spoiled  by  Bramante,  who  accomplished 
impossible  things.  Ho  had  the  stones  for  liis  wallf 
prepared  by  night  in  such  a  manner,  tliat,  when  ihev 
were  put  togctJier  by  day,  the  walls  rose  visibly,  be- 
cause groove  fitted  groore.  Michael  Augelo  scorne'l 
all  artifice.  He  jjaiiited  quickly,  hut  witliont  assis- 
tance. The  pope  came  to  him  ou  tlie  scaffolding, — 
ascending  on  ladders,  so  that  Michael  Angelo  wa? 
obliged  to  stretch  out  his  hand  that  he  naiglit  climb 
the  la&t  step,  —  and  provoked  him  with  questions,  m 
to  'nhelher  he  should  soon  have  fuiished.  Betweeu 
the  spring  of  150Ü  and  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
the  half  of  the  coiling  was  completed.  The  impa- 
tience of  Julius  kuew  no  longer  any  bounds.  H« 
declared  that  the  scaflblding  should  come  down,  thai 
litis  one  pieces,  at  leattt,  might  be  shown  to  the  Ro- 
maiib.     Michael  Angelo  resisted.     The  last  tAUcko! 
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■  wero  still  wanting;  and  tho  gold  for  the  differeat 
H  omamoiits  aud  lights  had  not  yet  beeu  laid  on.    The 

pope  came  cue  day,  and  asked  when  he  would  now 
^  come  to  an  end.  "  Wlien  I  can,"  replied  Michael 
B  Angolo.    "  You  8ccm  ludeod  desirous/'  Üiundered 

■  out  Julius,  "  that  I  should  have  you  thrown  dowu 
H  from  this  scaffuldiug."  Miühiiel  Angelo  knew  his 
H  man,  suspended  his  work  immediately,  and  allowed 
H  the  beams  to  he  removed.  In  the  midst  of  tho  con- 
"  fni^ion  and  dust  whiiih  filled  the  cliajx;!,  the  pope 

was  already  there,  admiring  the  work.  On  All 
Hßaints'   Day,  1509,  the  whole  of  Rome  crowded 

■  Üiere,  and  gazed  at  tlie  wonderful  work  wliich  had 

I  arisen  hko  magic. 
If  wo  wish  to  have  au  idea  of  the  art  of  Giotto 
ftnd  his  pupils,  —  arcldtecture  and  painting  in  one, 
—  we  must  go  to  the  Camposanto  of  Pisa;  if  we 
desii'C,  on  tlio  other  hand,  to  sec  a  mantcrpiece  of 
the  period  that  followed  tliem,  of  that  advance  that 

Plios  liutween  Masaccio  and  Michael  Angelo,  tho  Siatino 
Chapel  affords  it.  The  best  artists  have  worked  ui 
it;  among  the  earlier,  Botticelli,  Siguorelli,  Glur- 
Klandajo,  and  Ferugino ;  all  large,  exteiiHive  compo- 
mtions,  tho  origiu  of  which,  tho  small,  miniature-liko 
ideal,  we  never  lose  sight  of.     Perugino  first  leada 

I  to  greater  tilings.  His  superiority  over  the  otliers  is 
hero  strikingly  apparent;  for  tho  paintings,  one 
touching  another,  form  a  broad  girdle,  rumihig  he- 
low  the  windows  on  ail  four  walls:  we  perceive  his 
amplicity,  his    symmetry.  Ids   carefully  separated 
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figures ;  wliilst,  with  the  others,  tho  different 
in  tho  masses  arc  scarcoly  considered. 

Midiael  Angclo's  ceiling-piec«  denotes  the  davu 
of  new  vioft's  iu  pftliitiiig.  Tlio  cartoon  of  the 
bathing  soldiers  may  be  the  best  which  he  has  ever 
[jrodiiced,  —we  will  believe  Benventito  CeUiui,  wbo 
60  freely  asserts  tJiis,  —  but  Ins  paintings  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Gliapcl  have  had  the  greatest  iuduouco;  tli«; 
are  the  beginning  of  modem  painting.  Whatefer 
he,  whatever  Raphael  and  Lcouardo^  had  done  pre- 
viously, had  always  sprung  from  the  old  Floreiiiiae 
moinicri^ii:,  raised  above  it,  yet  still  ueror  deuying 
the  soil  upon  wliich  it  had  grown  ;  but  here  a  uev 
achievement  took  place,  the  grualeat,  perhaps,  upon 
which  ail  ortbt  has  ventured.  Tho  imagiaanou 
which  ruled  hero  was  just  as  rich  as  Üie  art  which 
executed  her  ideas.  (MIctiuel  Angclo  l»ad  no  modol 
before  him,  on  which  ho  could  have  loaut ;  ho  de- 
mised his  method,  and  exhausted  it  at  onue.  Ko 
later  master  comes  forward  as  a  rival ;  no  earlier 
one  attempted  tlic  Uko.  For  his  work  was  produced 
by  tho  eflbrt  of  powers,  wliich,  bo  long  as  we  lia'^e 
known  art,  have'  stood  at  the  disposal  of  no  nihci 
artist  in  like  combination,  and  which  he  exerted  iu 
a  s^irprising  mamier^ 

Hitherto,  arched  ceilings,  intended  for  paiutiug. 
had  been  divided  uitu  different  compartments ;  wid 
tliesg  were  each  filled  with  separate  rcpresentati)U5. 
Michael  Ai^elo  devised  a  new  principle..  He 
ignored,  as  it  were,  tlio  dome;  he  arranged  lii» 
painting  as  if  the  space  had  been  open  above,  and 
roofless  ;  he  built  out  a  new  architecture  in  the  air. 


I 
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all  tn  perspocEivo  delusion,  and  united  tho  imaginary 
rourblo  walls,  wliicli  hü  liad  funäshüd  with  a  magui- 
fiiieiit  cüruico,  by  airy,  perfüratüd  ai'Chcs,  streti:hing 
from  ouc  marblo  broastwark  to  another. 

The  opeu  space  between  these  arehus  was  filled 
with  paintings,  these  also  drawn  in  perspective,  a» 
would  be  tho  case  vrith  things  in  the  sky  «oon 
througli  tho  apertureü,  or  as  if  they  were  visible  an 
tapestry  that  had  been  placed  there.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  a  description  to  mention  all  the  figures 
in  the  right  place,  Mdiieh  OJily  scr\-ed  lor  the  deeoi-ar 
tion  of  the  ai-chitectuml  part  of  the  painting ;  the 
bronze  medallions  which  appeared  inserted  in  tho 
ttai'ble  ;  the  mighty  figures  of  slaves,  which,  bearing 
garlands  of  leaves,  arc  seated  by  the  arches  at  the 
edge  of  tho  cornice  ;  the  Caryatid-like  figures  which 
seem  to  support  the  edge  of  the  cornice ;  and,  lastly, 
the  mctaphüHcal  representations  covering  the  spiico 
between  tho  windows,  and  the  walls  aroujid  them. 
For  tliere  is  not  a  spot  on  the  whole  surface  which  is 
left  unnscd.  Such  an  abundance  presents  itself, 
that  it  requires  many  days  of  tho  most  atteutlve 
»itudy  to  master  it  even  superficially. 

At  the  present  day,  tlio  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ia  partly  injured,  as  regards  the  brightncas 
of  its  coloring,  by  the  rising  smoke  and  dxist,  and 
has  jiartly  faded  from  length  of  time.  Cracks  have 
appeared  in  the  dome,  and  water  has  trickled  down 
throtigh  them.  Three  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
paintings  have  stood  there ;  aud  it  is  nut  possible 
by  any  means  to  oppose  the  slow  decay  to  which 
they  must  be  subject.    Still  a  luippy  fate  has  boou 
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Üieirs,  in  that  they  are  thoroughly  inacceseihlo  to 
humau  hands ;  tlicy  would  hare  to  be  shot  at,  or  tho 
roof  broken  through  from  above,  to  bo  injured  mten- 
tionally.  How  lamciitahly,  on  the  coutrary,  are  the 
poiutiugs  of  Raphael  malti-cated  ia  the  apartuicuts 
of  tho  Vatican,  not  only  by  those  who  break  them, 
scratch  them,  and  make  them  dirty  by  toucliiiig,  but 
also  by  tlio  efforts  of  those  who  undertake  tbeir 
restoration!* 

In  tlie  first  of  tho  gi'cat  paintings,  occupying  tho 
centre  of  tlic  ceiling  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  seo 
God  tlic  Father,  brooding  over  the  waters,  aa  he 
diridos  tho  light  from  the  darkness.  In  the  second, 
we  see  him  creating  thü  two  greatest  lights  in  the 
heaven,  ttio  sun  aud  moon.  It  in  tho  soiue  form  m 
each.  But,  in  the  second  painting,  the  calmly  hover* 
ing  person  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  he  is  jwrtrayed 
in  the  fust,  is  caught  by  an  immense  storm,  and  15 
reprcücuted  as  being  thus  borne  tlu-ough  hifinite 
space.  His  wlilte  beard  is  waging,  his  arms  are 
coBUuandiiigly  outstretched,  and  there  is  au  impulse 
forwards  in  tho  whole,  as  if  a  foarful  star  —  com* 
pared  witli  which  tho  sun  would  he  only  a  grain  of 
dust  —  was  rushing  thunderiugly  pa.st,  and  all  the 
lower  worlds  were  darting  forth,  like  light  sparks, 
from  its  original  flame.  Aud  indood,  in  tliis  second 
picture,  we  twice  see  tho  form  of  God, —  once  com- 
ing forwards,  the  Esecoud  time  with  the  back  towards 
us,  as  if  tho  first  expressed  approach,  and  tho  second 
was  hastening  away.  Both  figures  are  drawu  ii» 
fore-shorteiiin^C. 


I 
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In  the  third  picture,  God  is  hovering  over  tha 
waters.  Tlwr«  is  cv<!r  the  one  form,  ever  auother 
expression  of  the  different  will  that  fills  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  formeiiting  powers,  from  whose  illte^ 
miiigluig  the  woild  is  farmed,  he  seems  to  bear  a 
fiercer  appearance  than  he  assumes  in  his  intercourse 
with  man,  wheu  ho  reveals  himself  to  them,  Iii  the 
fourtli  pletnro,  he  appears  at  the  moment  when  he 
bestows  lifo  upon  the  äi'st  man. 

Adam  lies  on  a  dark  mountain  summit.  His 
formation  is  finished ;  nothing  more  remains  than 
that  he  slionJd  rise,  and  feel  for  the  ftrst  time  what 
life  and  waking  is.  It  is  as  if  the  first  emotion  of 
bis  new  condition  thrilled  through  him ;  as  if,  still 
lying  almost  in  a  dream,  he  divined  what  was  pass- 
ing around  Iiim.  God  hovers  slowly  dowu  over  hiiu 
from  above,  softly  descending  like  an  evenhig  cloud. 
Angel  forms  surroxmd  him  on  all  sides,  closely 
thronging  round  him  as  if  they  were  Ijearing  him  ; 
and  his  mantle,  as  if  swelled  out  by  a  full  gust  of 
wind,  forms  a  flowing  tent  around  them  all.  These 
angels  are  children  in  appearance,  with  lovely  coun- 
tenances ;  some  support  him  from  below,  others  look 
over  his  shoulder.  More  wonderful  btill  tliau  tlie 
tuantlc  which  embraees  them  all,  is  the  garment 
which  covers  the  foi-m  of  God  hhnself,  — violct^ray 
drapery,  transparent  as  if  woven  out  of  clouds, 
closely  surrounding  the  mighty  and  beautiful  form 
with  its  small  folds,  covering  him  entirely  down  to 
the  knees,  and  yet  allowing  every  muscle  to  appear 
through  it.  I  have  never  seen  the  portrait  of  a  human 
body  which  equalled  the  beauty  of  this.     CorueKua 
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justly  ßflid,  thftt,  Rince  Pltidias,  its  liko  has  uot  bwn 
funuüii ;  und  his  works  wc  kiiow  oiily  by  report.  Tl» 
head,  hovcTer,  with  its  thidc  white  hair  aiid  beard, 
expresses  so  completely  the  majesty  of  which  it  is  to 
bo  the  image,  tliat  liore  fur  tlio  first  time  there  is 
uothiug  strange  to  me,  iu  Ü>c  sight  of  the  Must  High, 
who,  as  it  is  said,  created  man  in  his  owa  imo^, 
appearuig  iu  human  foiin.  Almi^ity  [»wer,  joined 
with  mild  compossioa,  beams  forth  in  liim.  He 
stretches  out  his  right  haiid  towards  the  prostrate 
man,  who  raises  liis  left  apparently  iuToUintarily  and 
iu  sleep ;  aitd  the  extixime  point  of  Ids  forefinger  is 
almotit  totiched  by  tlie  finger  of  God. 

Tliis  corresponding  movement  is  full  of  ideas,  each 
of  wliich  seems  at  tlic  moment  exhausting,  hut  is 
soon  dispelled  by  another.  All  tliat  is  genuinely 
RTml)olic  has  something  in  it  unapproachable;  and 
LlitH  meeting  of  God  and  man  is,  iu  the  purest  sense, 
symbolic.  God  commands,  and  Adam  obeys.  He 
signs  to  him  to  rise,  and  Adam  seizes  his  liand  to 
raise  himself  up.  Like  an  electric  toucli,  God  seads 
a  spark  of  his  own  spirit,  with  Ufo-giviug  power,  into 
Adam's  body.  Adam  lay  tliore  powerless  ;  the  spirit 
moves  witliin  him ;  he  raises  his  head  to  his  Creator, 
as  a  flower  turns  to  the  sun,  impelled  by  that  won- 
derful power  which  is  ucither  will  nor  obedicaca. 
He  attempts  to  i-aiso  the  whole  upper  part  of  his 
body;  ho  supports  hhiiself  on  his  right  arm,  on 
which  be  lay  resting,  while  lie  stretches  out  tlie  left; 
liis  riglit  leg  is  stretched  out ;  he  has  drawn  in  tha 
left  closely^  iu  order  to  free  himself  from  the  ground, 
BO  tliat  the  knee  is  raised,  — all  tlie  most  natural 
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movements  of  a  man  wishing  to  rise.  Then  God 
gives  Iiim  his  baud ;  it  socms  as  if  it  would  attract 
him  like  a  magnot  witlioiit  tlio  fingci*s  toucbiug  him : 
as  if,  geutly  hüvering  back,  he  would  draw  him  after 
biin,  until  hi»  furm  stood  erect  oil  his  feet. 

Condivi  says,  in  a  very  childlike  way,  that  tha 
outstretched  hand  of  God  deiiütes  that  God  was 
giving  Adain  good  instruction  as  to  what  he  was  tu 
do,  and  what  he  was  to  desist  from.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  »aid  against  this :  as  regards  great  works  of 
art,  the  simplest  explanations  have  tlie  same  right 
as  the  uudei'standing  tliat  fancies  it  can  compreliond 
most  profoundly;  and  which,  iu  comparison  with 
the  ideas  of  the  artist,  penetrates  no  deeper  tliaii  the 
deepest  mine  does  into  the  heart  of  tao  eartli, 
tlie  outermost  crust  of  which  it  Bcarcely  pierces. 

The  next  picture  is  the  creation  of  Eve.  Adam 
lies  ou  bis  right  side  simk  in  sleep,  and  completely 
turned  to  the  spoetator.  One  arm  falls  languidly 
on  his  breast,  and  the  back  of  tlio  tiugei*s  re^^l  upon 
tlio  ground.  The  upper  piu't  of  the  body  is  raised 
a  little  by  the  rocks,  on  wliich  be  leant  in  bis  mlcep; 
und  tJLe  bead  is  thus  forced  upon  the  left  shoulder. 

At  his  feet  stands  God  the  Father.  The  raoro 
he  aj)proachos  man,  the  more  btunan  ho  appears. 
He  no  longer  hovers  above ;  he  stands  ou  the  ground, 
and  walks;  his  long  grayish-violet  mantle  falls  in 
great  folds  at  his  feet;  his  head  is  slightly  bent  for- 
ward with  a  bcuovolcut  aspect ;  and  his  right  liand 
is  raised :  for  before  liim  stands  Eve,  upon  whom 
at  tluit  moment  he  has  bcstiüwed  life.  She  stands 
behind  Adam ;   wo  sec  her  complotely  iu  profile ; 
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her  feet  aro  concealed  by  Adam's  prostrate  forra: 
we  could  iiuagiuo  she  was  stepping  fortli  früiii  liu 
fide,  just  as  earlier  masters  hare  rcprcsontod  licr. 
We  fee!  tempted  to  say  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
picture  of  a  woman  winch  art  has  produced.  Her 
body  is  slightly  bent  forward ;  her  two  arms  wa 
raised,  and  her  hands  are  joined  in  prayer ;  her  loft 
leg  is  a  little  in  advance,  as  she  makes  obeisance,— 
the  right  receding  witli  bended  knee  towards  tha 
rock ;  her  long  fair  hair  falling  dowu  her  wonderful 
back,  and  over  her  bosom,  between  her  two  ai'ms. 
She  is  looking  straight  forward ;  and  we  fuel  tliaC 
she  breathes  for  the  first  time :  but  it  seems  as  if  life 
had  not  yet  fluwed  through  her  veins,  as  if  ilio 
adoring  God-tunied  position  was  not  only  the  first 
dreamlike  movement,  hut  as  if  the  Creator  himself 
had  formed  her,  and  called  her  from,  her  slumber  iu 
llüs  position. 

Once  more,  iu  the  next  picture,  she  appean 
equally  groat  and  beautiful.  The  tree  with  tlic 
serpent  divides  tliis  one  uito  two  halves.  Oa  the 
left  is  the  temptatiou,  on  the  light  tlie  expuläoa 
from  Paradise.  It  is  a  double  view,  therefore,  of  tlie 
same  life.  A  fat,  yellowish,  sbhting  sei-pent-skin  is 
coiled  ramid  the  stem  of  tlie  tree,  ending  almve  in 
a  woman,  bonding  down  from  the  boughs.  With 
the  right  hand  grasping  something  behind,  she  holds 
herself  iivm,  reaching  down  with  the  other  the 
apple ;  which  Eve,  raising  desiriugly  the  fiiigcrs  d 
her  opened  band,  is  ready  to  catcii,  almost  as  if  she 
beckoned  with  desire.  She  is  sitting  under  the  tree, 
as  though  she  had  knelt,  and  had  thvis  fallcu  on  bei 
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side.  The  direction  of  her  kuee,  however,  Is  tiu-iioil 
away  from  tlie  tree  :  slio  is  obliged  to  twist  round 
to  the  serpent ;  and  so  she  raises  her  buiiutifiil  head, 
with  the  hdr  fastened  up  oa  her  stately  ncek^  tu  tha 
serpent,  and  raises  her  arms  to  reüeivo  the  fruit. 
Adum  stands  by  Iter  side.  He,  tüo,  beads  under  Lha 
tree ;  ho  has  grasped  a  bougli  close  above  thera,  and 
holds  it  firmly  drawn  down ;  the  oilier  hand  hi3 
tlirusts  into  the  foliage  of  tlic  tree,  uver  the  head  of 
tlie  serpent  bending  down  to  Eve,  and  his  forefinger 
is  curved,  as  if  ho  was  going  to  pluck  something. 
Tbo  meaning  of  the  movemcut  seems  to  be  Lliia ; 
tliat,  while  Adam  stands  still  in  doubt  whetlicr  bo 
shall  tike  or  not,  Eve  has  already  accomplished  tha 
deed.  Eve's  whole  appearance  is  diSereut  from 
that  which  she  had  in  the  former  picture.  The 
lines  are  stronger  here :  she  appears  more  slender, 
more  mature,  more  womanly ;  there  is  no  longer 
the  trembling,  respectful  being ;  but  we  see  surer 
tlioughts,  and  a  fixed  longing. 

What  annihilation,  however,  In  the  scene  close 
behind  it!  Tlic  angel  stretches  out  his  arm  with 
the  sword  over  tliem,  so  that  arm  and  sword  form  a 
horizontal  line.  Thus  he  drives  them  before  him,  -  — 
the  two  who,  once  so  proud  and  royal,  aro  uow 
hastening  stealthily  away  with  timid  step,  and  heads 
bent  down :  Adam  attcmptbig  with  both  arms  and 
hands  to  make  an  imploring  movement  towards  tho 
angel ;  Eve,  however,  with  head  still  deeper  bent 
than  his,  and  her  beautiful  back  curved  like  a  beaten 
auimal ;  full  of  despair,  she  crosses  her  arms  on 
her  lx>&om,  and  thrusts  her  cleuclied  hand  into  her 
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golduu  hair.  Still,  bowcTer,  slid  looks  round  to  th« 
augcl.  Adaiu  Tcntui*es  not  to  do  so;  ho  coutiot 
endure  the  sight  of  avougUig  Justice,  aud.  of  the 
lost  Paradise;  he  strides  heavily  forward,  his  eyes 
ÜJEüd  on  liis  path  ;  she,  however,  looks  aside,  and  up 
at  the  aiigel :  does  a  glimmor  of  curiosity  even  here 
flash  tlirough  her  despair  ?  With  firm  steps  the/ 
tlius  advance,  misery  weighing  heavily  upon  them; 
but  still  they  arc  ratlicr  exUod  Titans  than  unliappy 
mortals ;  and  Eve's  beauty,  voiled  by  sorrow,  sliiuesj 
forth  all  the  more  powerfully. 

The  next  painting  ropreseuts  Abel's  aud  Calu's 
different  gacrificea ;  *    tlie  oue  following   that,  the  i 
Deluge.     The  former  has  nothing  esijccially  striking 
ill  it;  the  latter  Ioscb  its  effect  from  auothcr  circma-l 
stance,  —  it  is  that  with  whicli  Michael  Ajigelo  be-j 
gan.    He  wanted  experience  for  the  size  of  the  ßgurcsj 
ill  proportion  with  the  deptli  from  which  tliey  would 
bo  subsequently  viewed.     For  this  reason  he  drew 
them  in  less  colossal  proportions;  we  find  a  number 
of  figures  which  apj»ear  diminutive  compared  wJUi 
those  of  the  other  paintings.    In  the  midst  of  Üia 
flood,  wc  SCO  the  ark  with  its  broadside  faciug  us 
and  the  men  who  are  cliugiug  to  it.     In  the  fore- 
ground there  is  a  vessel,  which,  overladen  with  un- 
fortunate beings,  has  drawn  water,  and  is  perishing. 
Quite  in  the  front  is  the  summit  of  a  mouiitaiti, 
rising  like  au  island  out  of  the  waves.     Fugitives 
arc  Bcrambling  upon  it ;  some  have  thrown  a  clotli 
over  a  tree,  to  form  a  tont,  which  affords  tliem  pro- 
tection agalni^t  storm  and  rain.     The  last  pictors 
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represents  tlio  drunteuness  of  Noah.  I  spciik  less 
fully  of  all  tliree,  bocauso  of  their  inforiority  com- 
pared witb  the  others.  This  Is  more,  however,  on 
account  of  their  subjects,  than  because  loss  power 
is  dis5.ilayeil  in  them.  Nothing  caii  bear  a  compari- 
son witli  tliose  fh-st  ones ;  and,  as  it  Is  uot  requisite 
to  giro  a  catalogue  of  all  that  Michael  Angelo  has 
painted,  but  only  accurately  to  describe  whatever 
may  be  recognized  as  a  visible  step  towards  increas- 
ing perfection,  wo  shall  only  givo  promiiionco  to  bis 
greatest  works. 

3. 

Wo  have  said  Üiat  Üio  triaiigiilar  spaces  of  Üio 
dome  rail  down  the  side  walls,  between  the  windows. 
On  tlie  broad  walls  there  were  five  of  tlicGO ;  oü  tho 
narrower,  only  one,  and  this  exactly  in  the  centre. 
In  tlicse  twelve  compartments,  Michael  Aiigelo 
painted  twelve  immeuso  fibres,  which,  toiicbing 
with  their  heads  the  cornice  of  tho  architectural 
effect  he  had  contrived,  are  so  drawn  hi  per^c- 
tivo,  as  if  they  wore  sitting  round  the  interior  of 
the  great  mnrblo  temple,  examining  tlie  subject 
of  the  paintings  wliich  lie  iu  the  coutrc  of  tlie 
ceiling  above  them. 

In  tlie  legends  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  earth, 
ttcu  appear  more  beautiful,  more  gigantic,  and 
filled  with  simpler,  stronger  passions,  than  at  the 
present  day.  They  wt;re  but  few  in  uitmbcr,  walk- 
ing over  the  untouched  soil,  and  passing  along  like 
eolitary  lions.  Greece  is  like  a  wood  iji  spring,  in 
wliich   Olympus  and  other  mouutahis   rise,  down 
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vhoso  slopes  rushing  streams  hurry  towards  the 
wavos  of  a  8Ui)iiy  sea;  Asia,  an  immense  pasture* 
]&iid  for  tho  flocks  of  Abraham,  or  tlie  theatre 
of  the  contests  before  Dium,  the  reverberations  of 
which  niatld  tlio  whole  earth  tremble,  so  that  mou 
and  gods  hastened  round  to  await  tlio  issue  of  tbo 
strife. 

There  is  an  epoch  in  the  legends  of  nations,  when 
tlic  uüiou  of  the  human  and  the  divine  produced  a 
giant-like  generation  of  Titans,  long  anterior  to  our 
own ;  and  who,  dwelling  for  centuries  in  deep  cav* 
ems,  are  to  rise  anew  at  some  future  day. 

It  is  as  if  Michael  Augelo  had  seen  this  creation 
in  imagination,  when   he  painted    his    sibyls   and 


prophets. 


Read  i  tig, 


meditating,  or  transported  to 


rapture,  tliey  sit  in  their  places  there,  as  if  thoTighb 
filled  tliera,  over  winch  they  had  brooded  for  ages. 
One  could  imagine  that  tliese  raeu  and  women  hod 
long  ago  descended  into  tlie  hidden  clofts  of  the 
earth,  and,  lost  in  reverie,  had,  when  they  h«d 
ascended  on  waking  anew,  found  tho  cartli  again 
pure  and  untauched,  and  surmised  nothing  of  what 
iiad  passed  in  the  history  of  mortals  during  those  tea 
or  twenty  thousand  years  which  they  had  dreamotl 
away. 

I  will  not  describe  these  figures,  tho  whole  series 
of  which  it  would  bo  very  possible  to  express  in 
words  ;  and  yet  to  do  it  justly  is  a  work  for  which  I 
feel  myself  scarcely  capable.  For  it  would  demaod 
not  merely  a  clear  eiiumeratiou  of  the  outward  attri- 
butes and  attitudes  to  bo  ol>scrvod  in  tlieni,  but  > 
history  of  their  position  in  Italian  art,  aud  a  com- 
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parison  of  their  character  as  shown  by  tho  Old 
Testament,  with  Midiiiel  Angela's  conception.  He 
knew  tho  Bible,  and  read  it  again  aüd  again ;  he  had 
besides  occlcs'iastical  traditions  respecting  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  the  sÜjyls  and  prophets.  It  would  i"cquii*o 
more  accurate  study  than  I  laave  givoa  to  thorn,  to 
perceive  how  much  was  borrowed,  and  how  much 
was  his  own  idea. 

All  twdlvo  figures  together  seem  to  oxpross  the 
human  mind  lost  in  biblical  mysteries ;  from  the 
dreamy  surmising  of  things,  through  every  stage  of 
conscious  Üiought,  up  to  the  beholding  of  truth  itself 
in  an  ccstacy  of  the  highest  rapture.  The  idea 
of  representing  the  degrees  of  earthly  knowledge, 
accumulating,  as  it  were,  in  diirercnt  persons,  was 
not  unusual.  Beautiful  was  the  way  in  which  tha 
employment  of  tho  four  erangelists,  in  tlic  suhlimost 
of  writings,  was  represented.  The  cross  vault  of  a 
chapel  ^vas  divided  into  four  triangles.  In  the  centre 
tho  symbol  of  tho  Trinity  was  painted,  one  evangelist 
in  each  triangle.  Tlio  one,  listening  to  an  angel, 
whose  words  seem  to  him  worth  recording;  the 
second,  as  lie  raises  His  hand  to  dip  in  his  pen: 
the  third,  as  he  dips  it  in;  the  fourth,  lastly,  as  he 
Ja\-s  liis  hand  with  the  pen  on  tho  page,  and  begins 
to  writa. 

Here,  however,  where  far  higher  matters  were 
concerned,  twelve  figures  scarcely  sufficed.  We  se 
tlie  propliet  Jeremiah,  his  feet  crossed  under  him, 
bent  forward,  supporting  the  cUxjw  of  his  left  ana 
againitt  his  side,  and  his  Iiand  across  his  mouth, 
buried  in  the  great  beard  of  his  leaning  liead,  tho 
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Image  of  the  deepest,  calmest  Üiought.*  In  the  next 
conipartincnt  we  see  llie  Pisrsian  mhylj  an  old  woman 
veik'd  in  drapery,  holding  the  book  in  wliicli  she  is 
reailing  witli  hoth  hands  i:\om  to  hor  eyes.  Tlicii 
Ezckiel,  his  body  eagerly  bent  forward,  his  right 
hand  stretched  out  demonstratively,  his  left  hold- 
ing an  unrülled  pareliment ;  il  is  as  if  we  saw  ihe 
thoughts  revolving  ia  his  mind.  Tlicn,  again,  » 
picture,  the  more  gJiziiig  at  which  insensibly  cxcitu 
enthusiasm,  —  the  Erythraam  sibyl,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  female  form. 

She  is  sitting,  soon  in  profde,  turned  to  tlie  tight; 
one  leg,  with  the  uncovered  foot  suspended,  placed 
over  the  otlior ;  and  in  the  beautifully  arranged  foMs 
of  the  dross,  which  are  drawn  mnnd  her  by  tliis 
position,  the  liand  of  the  hare  left  arm  has  sunk  as 
if  it  rested  in  them.  Bent  forward,  she  is  turniug 
with  her  right  hand  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  lying 
before  her  on  a  desk.  A  lamp,  hanging  by  chains 
above  her,  is  lighted  with  a  torch  by  a  naked  boy. 

Next  comes  the  proplwt  Joel,  unrolling  with  botli 
hands  a  .parchmL;nt  lying  before  him ;  and  the  plaj 
of  mnsclcs  round  his  beardless  mouth  indicate  that 
ho  is  weighing  mentally  what  lio  has  road.  Then 
comes  Zacharias,  entirely  absorbed  in  his  book  as  if 
he  would  never  leave  off  reading.  Next,  the  Delphic 
sihyl,  young,  beautiful,  quite  in  the  front,  with  an 
upturned  look  of  rapture,  while  a  soft  gnst  of  wind 
blows  her  hair  aside,  over  which  hangs  a  sea-greea 
vpil ;  and  the  bluish  mantle  likewise  ia  distended  soft- 
ly and  fully  like  a  sail.     Tlie  folds  of  the  drapciy, 
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faGteuod  closely  by  a  girdle  below  tlie  bosom,  are 
magnificent  Then  cornea  Isaiah,  with  a  slightly 
wi-iukled  brow,  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand 
stretched  out,  the  right  grasping  the  leaves  of  a 
closed  book.  Next  is  the  CuraoQan  sibyl,  Tvitli  half- 
opeucd  lips  imconsciously  cxprossing  what  she  i*end« 
Aiid  then  coratis  Daaiicl. 

Before  him  is  a  boy,  holding  on  his  back  an  opci. 
book ;  ho,  however,  a  beautiful  youth,  looking  side- 
ways past  it  into  the  depths  below,  seems  to  listen  to 
tlie  words  which  reach  him ;  and,  forgetting  that  he 
has  no  pen  in  his  haud^  he  makes  a  movomont  of 
writing  with  the  right  on  anotlier  book,  which  lies  at 
his  side  upon,  a  desk. 

Then  comes  the  Libyan  sibyl,  who,  with  a  quick 
moverauut  of  her  whole  body,  seizes  a  book  lying 
beliind  her,  as  if  she  must  at  once  read  something 
in  it.  Lastly,  Jonah,  who,  lying  backwards  naked 
with  only  a  cloth  round  his  body,  has  been  just  dis- 
charged from  the  jaws  of  the  fish,  wliich  is  visiblo 
behind  him.  The  restored  light  of  day  fills  him  with 
dazzlijig  ecstasy.  We  see  him,  as  it  were,  as  an 
eai'thly  symbol  of  immortality.  The  fore-shortening 
of  the  figxire  is  exceedi]igly  artistic.  It  is  painted 
on  an  arch  inclining  towards  us,  yet  it  seems  to 
!e. 

'Under  this  prophet,  who  occupies  the  contro  of 
one  of  the  naiTower  walls  of  the  chapel,  Michael 
Angclo,  thirty  years  afterwards,  painted  the  Last 
Judgment,  which  covers  the  ontu^c  wall  from  top  to 
bottom, —  the  chief  work  of  his  old  age,  as  the 
paintings  on  the  coiling  were  the  gi-eatest  deed  of  hia 
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fouth.  Worthjr  symbole  both  of  the  time  of  lUe  in 
whicli  he  produced  them.  For,  natural  an  it  socnis, 
that  in  his  earlier  years  be  should  apprehend  aad 
fashion  the  remote,  divine  beginning  of  things,  just 
as  appropriate  is  it,  tliat,  as  on  old  man,  he  should 
attempt  to  represent  the  eud  of  the  iuüiüte  future. 


I  will  select  but  tvo  out  of  all  the  rcmoiuing 
.pictures  to  descrilw.  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
chapel,  tlic  dome  Tonus  four  triangles,  on  which  are 
represeuted  tlio  death  of  Hamau,  tho  serpent  iu  Uie 
wilderness,  the  death  of  Goliath,  and  Judith  aod 
Holofernes.  I  take  llie  two  lost  paintiiij^,  in  order 
to  show  with  what  nrt  Micliaol  Aiigelo  could  couceiva 
that,  too,  which  was  truly  historical,  —  we  mi^i 
almost  call  it  here,  in  coutra^t  to  those  superior 
works,  ffenre  painting.* 

He  always  seized  tho  decisive  moment,  —  that 
moment  so  fully  imbued  with  t]:o  action,  tlmt  what 
hail  happened  before,  and  what  was  aftcnrards  10 
be  expected,  appear  at  once  comprised  iu  iL  Fev 
subject»,  however,  are  fitted  to  the  same  extent  for 
displaying  this  power  of  seizing  the  true  centre  of 
au  action,  as  the  legeud  of  Judith.  Tins  drama 
contains  an  abundance  of  situations  for  the  play  of 
tlie  imaghiatiüu  ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  these,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  subject  hi  the  simplest  ma^uer, 
Michael  Angelo's  genius  is  showu. 

We  see  Holofernes  lying  on  a  bed,  over  wfaicli  • 
white  Qloth  is  laid.     One  oiiu  has  Mien  languidly 
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duwii,  oiid  touches  the  ground  wiüi  the  wrist;  the 
othür  grasps  m  Uic  air,  as  if  seeking  the  head  that  ia 
ao  longer  there.  One  leg,  with  tho  knee  bent,  falls 
over  tlie  foot  of  the  bed,  as  if  the  bed  were  loo  short ; 
tlic  other  is  raised  with  the  kneo  drawn  up,  and  the 
ibot  appears  on  the  couch. 

We  see  liiiu  tu  the  left,  somewlmt  at  the  baek  of 
a  tcjit,  tu  whieh  some  stops  lead.  Judith  is  just 
desccjidütg  tUetQ,  coming  out  of  the  tent,  Her  back 
IB  towards  us,  heeause,  turning  round,  sho  looks  to 
Holufcrueä ;  wliiic,  witlt  uplifted  hands,  she  liolds  on 
the  other  side  a.  eloth  spread  out,  to  cover  tlie  cut- 
if  head,  ^vhieh  the  maid  is  hearing  on  her  liead,  in 
B  large,  sliollow  dish.  Tlie  maid  lias  on  a  yellowish 
■dress,  broken  by  strong,  licavy  folds ;  for  sho  stands 
ith  her  knocs  somowhat  bent,  that  her  mistrosa 
ay  more  eagily  cover  the  head  in  the  dish  with 
hilie  clotlx.  She  holds  the  dish  firmly  up  with  both 
ms.  A  light-blue  handkerchief  encircles  licr  waist, 
iver  tho  golden  dress. 

Judith  wears  a  grayish-blue  garment  over  her 

reast  and  shoulders,  on  which  tlie  lights  arc  laid 

lU  with  gold.     The  position  of  tlie  maid,  sis  slio  tries 

[to  make  herself  lower,  but,  at  Uie  sauie  time,  holda 

her  back  stiHIy,  that  the  burden  on  her  head  may 

ot  luso  Its  bfllancc ;    the  double  fecliiLg  of  Judith, 

^«rho,  at  the  point  of  throwing  tho  cloth  quickly  over 

10  cut-oft"  bead,  and  then  hastening  away,  is  sud- 

eiily  alarmed  by  the  thought  that  he  might  »till 

wake,  and,  with  raised  hands,  casts  one  more  glance 

puu  him,  is,  in  tho  highest  degree,  (Speaking  and 

citing.     The  strong,  bare  form,  lying  there  like  a 
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sliun  beast,  makes  ns  understand  the  suddeu  shad 
dur  (if  llic  woraaji,  and  feel  witJi  it.  A  warrior, 
eiink  in  sleep,  iii  the  background,  indicates  tlie 
night,  under  shelter  of  which  tlie  deed  was  accom- 
plished. 

Docs  not  this  representation  contain  evorf  tiling? 
"We  SCO  before  us  what  has  happened  ;  the  haste^ 
subdued  by  trembling,  with  which  tlio  women  steal 
through  the  dark  camp ;  wo  see  behind,  the  disänh 
utation,  the  anxiety,  Üie  fanaticism,  which  steeled 
her  weak  arm.  And,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  uii- 
tliinking  rtrength  of  the  man  who  is  chosen  as  the 
victim.  This  is  the  pith  of  tlic  poem.  As  a  luxu- 
rious, captivating  woman,  Judith  is  insuiTerable ;  as 
a  trcmbUiig  woman,  wttli  a  will  that  works  more 
powerfully  than  hor  foar,  she  is  a  thrilling,  truB 
character.     Thus  Michael  Augelo  conceived  her. 

With  the  same  truth  he  represents  Goliath,  over 
wliom  David  prevails.  As  the  colossus  lies  there 
on  his  stomach,  while  David  indents  his  back  willi 
the  jjoint  of  his  knee,  wo  become  convijiced  that  die 
movcmcuts  of  the  strong  arms  and  legs,  which  woidd 
again  rise  in  resistance,  must  bo  in  vain.  Witli 
the  left  hand,  David  seizes  him  by  the  Imii* ;  with  die 
right  hand  he  brandishes  a  short,  broad,  knife-lik« 
sword:  we  fancy  we  can  hear  it  whiz  as  it  cuts 
through  the  air ;  and  we  know,  bcforohoud,  that  it 
has  been  fatally  plunged  through  his  neck.  Goliath 
wears  a  green,  close-fitting,  mail-like  dress ;  Itos  and 
feet  arc  covered  in  the  same  way,  with  dark  gray; 
the  arms  white,  with  straps  of  gold.  David  wears  i 
light-blue  under-dress,  and  a  yellowish-green,  mau 
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tlc-likö  garment,  fasteued  üi  a  kuot  oti  tlic  sliotilder. 
Tliis  paintiug,  aiid  that  of  JudiÜi,  is  clear  and  dis- 
till g  nisi  i  able  by  any  light,  as  also  are  all  tlie  pictures 
lu  the  ceutro  of  tlio  domo ;  and,  therofore,  thcso  uiüet 
the  eye  as  the  real  substance  of  the  Sistine  paintings. 
The  prophets  and  sibyU  are,  from  their  uimiber, 
more  difficult  to  seo  j  that,  however,  which  has  been 
painted  still  deejKsr  than  they,  close  round  tlie  win- 
dow, is  only  disceniiblo  iu  its  outlhie  to  tlie  attentive 
eye,  after  lai>orious  examination.  We  must  ascend 
the  small  gallery,  and  gai]i  the  assistance  of  a  guud 
glass,  if  tho  whole  greatness  of  these  works  is  to  be 
revealed.  It  is  true,  that,  thus  near,  wo  see  doubly 
plainly  all  the  little  flaws  and  spots  which  seem  I*» 
be  drawn  like  a  veil  ovor  tho  pahitings ;  but,  at  the 
eamo  time,  we  see  more  clearly  the  turu  of  tho  lines, 
and  the  simple  means  by  which  the  light  transpar- 
ent coloring  is  obtained,  and  wliicli,  fur  coiling 
painting,  —  when  the  effbet  is  to  be  produced  at  sueh 
a  distance, —  is  indispensable. 

Condivi's  narrative,  and,  more  plainly  still,  a  let- 
ter^ Tivrittcn  shortly  before  the  uncovering  of  the 
work,  shows  that  on  the  Ist  November,  1509,  the 
one  -  half  of  these  compositions  was  comjjlcted. 
^* Buonarroto,"  writes  Michael  ^Viigelo,  "I  see  from 
)ur  lost  letter  tliat  you  are  all  well,  and  our  fathei 
IS  again  obtained  employment.  I  am  thoroughly 
Ind  of  this,  and  advocate  his  acceptaiice  of  it  in  any 
laiiner,  if  the  situation  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  k-avo 
at  liberty  to  return,  if  necessaiy,  to  Florcnoo. 
go  on  here  as  iisual.  My  painting  will  be  fnushed 
:t  weekf  that  ia,  the  part  which  is  In  course  of 
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execution ;  as  soou  as  I  bare  uucovercd  it,  I  Itope 
to  receive  moncj,  and  will  try  and   arrange  to  ob- 
tain a  luoutirs  furlough  at  Florcucc.     1  kiiowaotj 
whether  it  will  come  to  any  tiling;   1  might  require 
it,  for  my  hcaltli  in  none  of  the  hc&t."  * 

^Uid  tlieu,  03  the  last  notice  of  tliis  year,  comtfj 
the  SUCC066  which  brought  Michael  Angclo  all  Im 
n-till-earned  fame.    He  had  worked  desperately.    laj 
ten  mouths  the  lialf  of  the  immcuse  surface  liad  boea 
filled  with  paintings  hy  him.     One  of  his  soitucbl 
dej<cnlics  in  a  hurlcsquo  maimer  liis  condition,— 
how  he  lay  day  after  day  ou  Ids  back,  and  tlic  GxAm\ 
dropped  down  on  his  face.    His  eyes  had  become  to ' 
accu^tumcd  to  looking  up,  tliat,  for  a  lung  while  afte^' 
waids,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  up  any  thing  writtöo, 
lliat  he  might  read  it  witli  his  head  bent  bauk,— a 
result  of  similar  work  which  Vasari   coniii'ms  from 
his  own  experience ;  oud,  as  a  close  to  it  all,  Ixxlilf 
exhau&tlou,  uo  Icaro  for  home,  and  uo  pay.    SUoiitf  1 
before  All  Saints'  Day,  he  writes  to  his  fatlicr  Üiat  tltf  i 
painting  lias  been  displayed  in  tbe  cliapel ;  and  lluU 
the  pope  was  well  contented  with  it,  and  exjircssed  | 
himself  to  that  effect.     Otherwise,  however,  he  lia^ 
not  succeeded  at  ouco,  as  he  had  expected,    ll») 
times  were  agaiiist  art;   ho  could  ucithcr  come  to 
Florence,  nor  had  ho  lliat  iu  his  bauds  which  be 
requUx'd  fi)r  what  ho  wanted  to  do:  ho  means  moiicy 
to  help  his  father.     "  But  once  more,"  bo  says,  it 
conclusion, "  the  times  are  not  iu  our  lavor ;  so  Ukl  | 
cai-e    of   your    health,  and    don't   let   gray  biii*{ 
grow."t 

•  Sm  Appoadiz.  NpU  tXW,  1  Jbid^  KoU  LXVL 
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And  to  all  this  were  now  added  tbe  intrigues  of 
Sramaiitc,  who  endeavored  to  place  the  coutiauor 

Hon  of  tlio  painting  in  Raphael's  hands.  About 
le  time  when  these  works   were  begun,  Raphael 

lad  appeared  in  Home.  Bramaiite  hud  brought 
tlicrc,  supported,  as  it  seems,  by  the  ducal 
imily  of  UrbinOj  who  at  that  time  were  closely 
llicd  with  tlie  popo.     Rapliacl  had  worked  in  tlic 

Ipartmcnts  of  the  Vatican  palace,  during  theu 
äbiiildiiig,  with  the  other  masters  who  were  called 
>r  Ulis  purpose.  His  first  picture,  the  Dispute  of 
10  Saerameut,  had  suddenly  raised  him  above  all  j 
nd  Braraante  saw  iu  him  the  man  who  was  noiv 
3I0  to  play  that  part  against  Michael  ^Vngclo,  vrhich 
10  latter  Iiad  himself  acted  towards  Leonardo  da 
^luci,  in  the  palace  of  the  Govcnmicut  at  Florence. 
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CHAPTER  ElGHTn. 

1510— 1Ö12. 

Raplmel  crtraparod  witli  Mtclmcl  Angela  —  'Rnplutcrs  Sonne!»  — 
Raphael's  I'Drtrait  of  his  Belored  One  in  tlie  Rarlwriiii  Pul«« 

—  Miglmvl  Aiigclw'«  Pocius^Coiiliiiuiitioii  of  the  Pamlinp  in 
the  Sierine  Clu.[iel  —  Melancholy  State  of  Mied  —  IjCtten  to 
his  Brother!  and  Fatlier  —  Journey  to  the  Pnpc  ut  Bologoi  — 
Si(^J;vHnli  Fall  of  MiriaJnta  —  The  Warof  Jallua  Tl  fiir  ßnliiKM 

—  Liifl»  of  Üie  City  —  Kvil  Condition  and  MimI  of  tho  Pop«— 
ItsphoerB  I'ii'tureB  in  Ui«  Vaticttii  —  Cardinal  OiovKtmi  ilci 
MttOicn  HS  Lcgnle  nl  Bologtui  —  ^lurcli  against  the  City  —  De- 
Btruction  of  Julius's  Statue  — Taking  of  Buloyna  —  The  MwDci 
with  UiB  Spanish  Army  before  Florence — ^  Flight  of  SoJeriai  — 
R«slunitiun  of  the  HedicL 


TTE  who  insists  upon  thinking  of  tliesc  two  great- 

-*--'-  est  artists  as  contentious  adversaries,  maybe 
at  any  rate  act  right  on  this  matter  by  tlie  little  that 
is  preserved  of  their  personal  bohavior  towards  each 
other.  Such  iiLfcrcuccs,  however,  are  in  tlieioscives 
luijust.  We  see,  iudccd,  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo  made  hito  heads  of  parties.  Rapliuel  appears 
from  the  first  as  prejudiced ;  lie  had  men  round  liio 
who  incited  him  against  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  tlw 
latter  liimself  we  discover  nothing  of  a  couciliatorj" 
naturo  ;  he  tlirust  aside  whatever  was  not  coiigeiii»! 
to  liim.  His  adlierents  and  tliose  of  Raphael  dis- 
puted. There  is,  however,  no  trace  that  tho  twa 
masters  actually  took  the  parts  which  wore  so  orgeij 
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upon  tlicin  by  tlicir  fullowors.  Whatever  in  this 
rcüpüct  is  interpreted  oÜicrwise,  is  falsely  iiitcr- 
jroted ;  because  it  is  against  a  law  of  naturo  which 
111  suffer  no  opposition. 

ExccUeuue  forms  an  iudcstructiblo  fellowship  bo 

reeu  those  who  possess  it.  All  groat  ones,  tower 
iug  above  the  commoii  multitude  of  mortals,  feel 
homsclves  indissolubly  xiiiitcd  ;  their  condition  is 
JÜ  solitary  for  them  not  to  seek  each  other  at  any 
rice.  Aroiüid  the  two  men,  cuvy  oiid  jealousy 
lay  have  vented  tliomselves  in  inti-iguos;  but,  iu 
he  high  regions  of  their  truest  natm-e,  eaeh  fult 
keenly  his  own  and  the  other's  value ;  and,  sepa- 
rate ns  they  remained,  outwai-dly  eonsiderod,  thoy 
it  stood  close  togetlier,  because  noihiug  sufTtcicnÜy 
tailed  to  divide  llicm  reached  tlio  hciglits  to  wlvicl^ 
hey  had  attained. 

Raphael  pursued  after  Michael  Angclo's  fame, 
[just  OS  tlie  latter  had  once  endeavored  to  surpass 
jconardo's  greatness.  Raphael  painted  hi  the  apart- 
lentß  of  the  Viitican,  a  few  steps  removed  from  the 
ha|>el  in  wliieh  Michael  Ajigclo's  suaflbldhig  stood. 
'hey  must  have  often  met  iu  tlic  palace,  tlirough 
rhich  the  way  to  the  chapel  leads:  how  did  they 
jgard  each  other  ?  Iu  that  cxprcssiou  of  Michael 
angclo's,  uttered  long  after  Raphael's  death,  —  that 
rimtevor  Raphael  knew  in  matters  of  areliitcflaro 
10  had  Icarued  from  him,  —  there  hos  uotlung  do- 
jrcciatory.  Corneille  could  have  said  the  tvome  of 
taciuc,  who,  so  much  younger,  had  been  le^s  great 
lut  for  liim ;  Goethe  could  have  cxpi*csscd  the  some 

Schiller.     When  men  like  Micliael  Angelo,  Cor- 
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neillo,  and  Goctltc,  have  goue  before,  all  that  con» 
later  must  ti-cad  in  their  footsteps;  tlii»,  too,  is  a 
law  of  nature,  as  certain  m  its  operation  as  if  il 
concenied  cliemical  nffmitics.  Far  more  imporraal 
are  those  words  of  Michael  Ajigelo, —  tliat  Riipluid, 
did  uoC  get  so  far  by  his  genius,  but  by  his  induscrfj 
l*liis  appears  as  the  highest  acknowledgment  from 
his  lips. 

Industry  can  here  mean  notliing  else  than  tlio 
auccess  tliat  an  artist  seeks  in  the  ujiwcaried  iiu- 
provemcnt  of  his  work.  Industry  is  not  |>erseveriug 
activity  or  diligence  in  general,  which  allows  Itself 
no  rest,  but  absorption  in  the  one  tliiog  to  be  occoio- 
plished  ;  a  creative  longing  to  work  out  tlie  meoUl 
image  into  visible  funn,  delight  in  keeping  tlie  sub- 
ject ill  duo  balance  with  tlie  outward  appearance, 
and  Ü10  desire  to  gain  power  to  satisfy  it.  W'liat  is 
commonly  culled  industry  is  diligent  caro  to  masier 
the  material,  so  as  in  one  day  to  make  evident  [HDg- 
ress  ;  compared,  however,  with  that  mental  mdiutrj" 
which  Michael  Angclo  awards  to  Kaphaol,  this  n* 
terial  industry  shiks  down  only  into  somewhat  tliai 
is  a  matter  of  course.  Aii  ai-tist,  such  as  MicUael 
Angclo  considers  him,  reckons  bis  work,  after  lbs 
utmost  cffurt,  as  still  unfiniKhed.  Ho  says,  1  wu 
obliged  to  pause ;  I  could  go  no  farther.  Most  con- 
scientious in  this  was  certainly  Ijconardo,  who  would 
havo  liked  to  have  given  up  none  of  bis  pictures,  as 
long  as  ho  lived.  Thus  also  did  Goethe  work,  who, 
till  liis  old  a^,  retained  works  he  had  bcguu  whüii 
young,  because  tlie  feeling  never  left  him  of  hoif 
much  there  was  yet  to  improre  in  them. 
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Micliael  Angcio  stood  ulone  in  Rome,  when  he 
painted  the  Sistiue  Chapel.  He  had  only  the  pope 
on  his  side :  the  artists  flocked  around  Raphael  and 
Bramaute.  Sansoviiio,  too,  came  at  that  time  to 
the  city,  —  Michael  Aiigclo's  old  compotitoi-  from 
Plorence, — and  produced  wonderfnl  works  in  mar- 
ble. Jlichael  Aagelo  was  no  longer  young ;  gloomy 
I  and  austere,  he  separated  the  geuviinc  from  tliü 
counterfeit  with  inexorable  severity:  Raphael  was 
at  tlio  beginning  of  tlie  twenties,  amiable,  cheerful, 
helpful,  with  that  charm  of  victorious  superiority, 
by  which  love  is  awakened,  and  which,  unenvious 
itself,  turns  iiito  good^wiU  the  envy  of  othcra ;  pro- 
tected at  tlio  same  time  at  coTirt,  not  merely  by 
tBraraante,  but  patronized  and  drawn  into  the  liigh- 
88t  society  by  tlie  Duke  of  Urbino  and  his  ladies, 
who,  as  near  relatives  of  tlie  jjope,  played  the  most 
brilliant  part  in  Rome. 
y  Raphael  had  one  excellence,  which,  perhapc,  as 
long  as  the  world  stands,  no  oilier  artist  has  possessed 
I  to  such  an  extent,  —  his  works  suit  more  closely 
^■4he  average  of  the  human  mind.  Tliere  is  no  line 
"drawn,  above  or  bülow.  Michael  Angclo's  ideals 
^^belong  to  a  nobler,  stronger  generation,  as  if  he  had 
^Biad  demigods  hi  his  mind,  just  as  SchiUer^s  poetical 
forms,  iu  another  manner,  often  outstep  the  measure 
of  tlie  ordinary  mortal.  Raphael,  however,  like  Ooo- 
[|lio  ami  Shakespearo,  hits  off  the  true.  He  seems  tf 
Ci-eatc  as  nature  creates.  He  raises  no  cloudy  pal 
;ftces  in  which  we  seem  too  small,  but  human  direll- 
ing-pluces,  through  whose  doors  we  enter  hi,  and 
feel  that  we  are  at  liome  there.     Uc  ia  Intelligi'do 
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in  every  movement ;  he  eonforms  in  every  line  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  man,  as  if  it  were  iiiipossiblo  to 
draw  tliem  otherwise ;  aud  the  delight  which  be 
thus  diffuses  upon  tho  Iwholder,  who  focls  liimself 
enchanted  as  lits  equal,  gives  his  works  their  fiower, 
and  utvests  liim  with  tho  lustre  of  happy  perfection. 
Infinitely  much  a«  he  has  done,  we  cannot  bcliero 
tliat  he  has  ever  wearied  himself  witli  exertions ;  «re 
would  not  allow  that  ho  had  over  been  unhaifT, 
juRt  as  we  ßhould  not  believe  it  of  eitlier  Goethe  of 
Shakespeare.  NoUiiug  )^>articulurly  takes  hold  of 
him ;  we  look  in  vain  for  dark  corners  in  his  son!, 
in  which  sad  thoughts  could  nestle  like  webs  in 
damp,  deserted  chambers.  (Contented,  like  a  tree, 
which,  laden  witlj  fruit,  seems  happy  in  spite  of  iu 
groanüig  brauclies,  he  stands  there ;  and  the  admin* 
tion  which  surrounds  him  is  not  what  increa^d  his 
happlucss,  or  dimitusbcd  it  when  it  was  denied  him. 
Such  men  pass  thi-ough  life  us  a  bird  flies  througU 
the  air.  Notliiug  binders  them.  It  is  all  one  to  the 
Btrcam,  wlietlier  it  flows  through  the  plain  emooUiif 
in  one  long  line,  or  meanders  round  rocks  in  ib 
winding  course.  It  is  no  circuitous  way  for  it,  thuf 
to  be  driven  right  and  left  in  its  broad  course;  it  i;" 
sensible  of  no  delay  when  its  course  is  compltlcl; 
dammed.  Swelling  easily,  it  widens  out  into  tJw 
lake,  \mtil  at  length  it  fowes  a  patli  for  its  waves: 
and  the  power  with  which  it  now  dashes  on  is  jusi 
as  natural  as  the  re|K)se  wiüi  which  it  bad  bofon 
changed  its  eoiu'se.  Raphael,  Goethe,  and  Shake- 
speare bad  scarcely  outward  destinies.  They  intc^ 
fered  with  no  apparent  power  in  the  sti'u^los  uf 
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ieir  people.  They  enjoyed  life;  they  worked;  thoy 
went  tlieir  way,  and  compelled  no  one  to  follow 
them.  They  obtruded  themselves  on  none ;  aud 
thoy  asked  not  the  world  to  consider  them,  or  to  do 
as  they  did.  But  the  others  all  came  of  themselves, 
and  drew  Irom  their  rel^eshiug  streams.  Can  wc 
mention  a  violent  act  of  Raphael's,  Goethe's,  or 
Shakespeare's  ? .    Goethe,  who  seems  so  deeply  in- 

olved  in  all  that  concerns  us,  who  is  the  author 
of  nur  mental  culture,  nowhere  opposed  events ;  he 
turned  wherever  he  could  advance  most  easily.  He 
was  diligent.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  completion 
of  hi»  works.  Schiller  wished  to  produce  and  to 
gain  hifluence ;  Michael  Angelo  wished  to  act,  and 
could  not  bear  that  lesser  men  should  stand  in  the 
nt  over  whom  lie  felt  himself  master.  The  course 
of  events  moved  Micliael  Angelo,  and  animated  or 
checked  his  ideas.  It  is  not  possible  to  extricate  tlie 
nsideration  of  liis  life  from  the  events  going  on  in 
the  world,  while  Raphaers  life  can  be  narrated  sep- 
arately like  au  idyl. 

TV'e  know  not  much  of  Raphael's  experiences ; 

Imost  as  little  actual  information  exists  respecting 
as  Leonardo.     The  imagination  of  the  people, 

.owever,  lias  but  little  cared  for  this.     We  have  a 

ouso  where  he  dwelt  in  Rome,  a  coffee-house  which 
he  frequented,  the  house  of  his  beloved  one,  of  whose 
name  and  clixumstatices  we  are  informed ;  we  have 
stories,  of  wlilch  he  forms  the  central  point,  of  his 
childlike  old  age  in  Urblno,  until  his  death,  which 
carried  him  off  In  Rome  in  the  prime  of  life.  Aa 
dorlck  the  Great  ever  appear«  to  his  people  as  the 
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old  king  leaning  ou  his  &taQ*,  so  Raplmcl  &ccius  al- 
ways as  tlio  beautiful  youth,  the  earthly  typo  of  the 
ardmiigel  wVioso  uame  ho  bears ;  aud  so  completely 
has  every  one  who  has  writtou  of  him  ayailed  him- 
self of  the  freedom  of  judging  and  reiireseutiug  facta 
according  to  tlie  idua  which  ho  cutertaiiied  of  him, 
that  at  last  truth  and  poetry  aro  no  longer  to  bo 
distinguished.* 

Raphael  come  to  Home  in  the  summer  of  loOS. 
He  was  not  so  yoiing  whtin  ho  entered  the  city  aa 
Michael  Angclo  was  when  the  latter  first  saw  it. 
What  a  multitude  of  works,  however,  had  Raphael 
at  that  time  already  completed,  compared  with  the 
few,  yet  moi-c  mighty  ones,  which  Michael  Angclo  had 
produced  at  the  same  ago  I  Michael  Ajigclo  worked 
by  fits ;  at  times  with  uuiisual  hitcusity,  then  agahi 
for  a  long  time  lying  fnUow,  absorired  la  houks  and 
philosophical  studies,  ilaphael  knew  no  seasons ; 
bearing  always  blossom  and  fruit  at  the  samo  time, 
he  seems  to  have  felt  in  himself  an  inexhaustible 
abundance  of  Tital  power,  and  to  hare  poured  it 
forth  upon  all  around  him. 

This  it  is  which  shuics  forth  even  iu  his  earlie^^t 
pictures.  Tliey  are  not  at  all  peculiar  in  form  and 
idea.  Leonardo  sought  for  the  fantistic,  Miclm«! 
Angelo  for  the  difücnlt  and  the  great ;  both  labored 
with  intense  accuracy ;  Iioth  went  their  own  ways^ 
and  impi'essed  tlie  stamp  of  nature  ou  their  works. 
Baphacl  proceeded  quietly,  oftca  advancing  iu  tha 
completion  only  to  a  cei-taiu  point,  at  wlilcli  ho 
rested,  apparently  not  jealous  at  being  confouiidod, 

V I '  •  Sm  Appmdix,  KoH  LXVU. 
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^tli  others.      He  paints  at  first  in  the  fashion  of 
,  Perugino,  and  his  portraits  are  in  Uie  delicate  inan- 
[ner  of  Leonardo:  a  certain  grace  is  ahnost  the  only 
character  is  tic  of  liis  works.     At  length  he  finds  him- 
self in   Rumc,  opposed  alone  to  Michael  Aiigclo: 
jthon  only  docs  the  true  eoiirce  of  power  burst  out 
lirilhh)  iiini;  and  he  produces  works  wliich  stand  so 
[iiigh  aboTo  all  liis  former  ones,  that  the  air  of  Rome, 
[which  he  breathed,  seemed  to  have  worked  wonders 
him.     And  thus,  from  this  time,  his  progress  was 
>n  the  ascent. 
Michael  Angelo's  influence  upon  his  early  advance 
Rome  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ;  but,  on 
le  other  hand,  Perugino's  is  no  loss  so.     Raphael 
ime  as  an  independent  man,  who  had  foand  a  path 
)r  himself.     If  he  owed  any  thing  to  any  earlier 
inter,  it  is  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whose  pupil  he  was 
Florence,  —  the  ^ame  who,  in  former  times,  for 
)ve  of  Savonarola,  liad  tlirown  his  works  into  the 
at  the  same  time  an  adlierent  of  Vinci's,  wlioi^e 
'manner  he  endearored  to  adopt.     At  the  storming 
of  tlic  monastery  of  San  Marco,  he  belonged  to  those 
i-ho  wislied  to  defend  it ;  and,  whou  the  contest  he- 
in,  he  made  a  vow  to  become  a  monk  if  ho  got  ofl" 
icc&ssfully.     Ill  tlie  year  1500,  he  entered  tlie  mon- 
stery,  and,  for  some  time,  gave  up  painting  entirely. 
[e  returned  to  it  again,  bowever,  subsequently,  ajid 
reduced  a  great  number  of  cxcclleiit  works,  which, 
3th  in  composition  and  coloring,  stand  higher  than 
'erugino's.     Wo  might  infer  an  influence  from  his 
character  upon  Raphacrs,  since,  between  the  two, 
lere  existed  a  la!>ting  and  almost  hearty  niation ; 
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and  Rapiläol,  as  a  tender,  shy,  aiid  gcatly  pliable 
naturOj  exhibited   in   Floronco,  before  he  wont  to 
Borne,  qualltie«  of  (soul  which  ax'e  to  bo  read  iu  Fraj 
BfU'tuIomeo's  works  just  as  plainly  as  beaiitiruUy,] 
and  which  are  uo  less  poeiLliar  to  Raphael's  Florou»] 
tine  paiutiiigs :  but,  iu  Rome,  life  was  othorwisu 
tliosc  who  floated  onwards  in  its  stream ;  and  it  isj 
nowhere  said  that  Raphael  sat  fearfully  apart  on  thfti 
shore. 

Bramante  i-ocommeuded  him  to  the  pope.     MauyJ 
painters  worked    in  tlie  Vatican ;   Raphael  was  a&- 
Bigncd  his  room  like  the  rest.     As  his  fli'st  Rt^man 
painting,  lio  began  the  Disputa, — -at  the  present  day,] 
only  with  diniculty  ilisceniihle  as  regards  its  coloi^' 
ing;  but,  as  a  cunijiosition,  it  is  to  mo  one  üf  th6: 
most  beautiful  things  which  ho  Ims  produced.     lxk\ 
the  same  room,  ho  pahitcd  ouo  wall  after  auotlicr; 
and,  after  he  had  completed  these,  the  ceiling,  from 
whieh  the  now  work  of  another  artist  was  taken 
down.     He  soon  gained  groaud  ha  the  palace,  and 
pupils  and   colleagues  surrounded   liim.     Ho   pro- 
served  the  ceiling  piimtings  of  Pcrugino,  when  they 
began  to  stand  iu  liis  way ;  of  the  I'ost,  he  liad  copies 
made,  before  they  were  committed  to  destruction, 
Raphael  worked,  and    superiuteuded  work,   in    thaj 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  poloee,  as  long  as  Ub| 
lived, 

These  rooms,  fourKjornered,  but  of  irregular  base,] 
are  connected  en  8uit4t  by  rather  msiguilicant  doors  ;j 
while  the  broad,  high  windows,  formerly  filled  with 
painted  glass,  break  up  the  walls.     Marble  seats  are 
placed  bcfüi'e  them ;  and  they  arc  hnlshed  witli  the 
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Aiofit  splendid  carving.  The  floor  is  mosaic :  theraiiU 

uf  tlio  ceiling  is  tlie  most  beautiful  intersection  of 
tvo  arcbcs,  so  that  the  tour  walls  of  the  apartmeut 
terminate  abovo  in  a  r;ompIeto  Imlf-oirclo,  wbilrft  tho 
rault  tapers  lu  a  pulut  at  uach  corner.  Althoiij^h 
every  Üüiig  is  scratuUed,  dirtiod,  and  weatlior-woru, 
there  is  still  a  broatli  of  tbc  old  timo  in  tlic  palace. 
We  can  in  fancy  again  see  the  colors  fraali,  the  gold 
of  the  decorations  new  and  brlglit,  and  the  sun  play- 
ing on  tho  glovring,  gay  wiiidow-paues.  ^tnd  through 
ÜIB  door  we  caji  imagine  Julius  coming,  sliglitly  büut, 
but  with  strong  step,  aikd  his  smooth,  line,  snow- 
white  beard  falling  on  the  purple  velvet  capo,  which 
he  wears  over  hiy  long  undor-garment  with  its  whito 
folds;  the  groat  ruby  glittering  ou  hia  liand,  and 
his  flashing  eye  passhig  over  the  paintings  wlilch  Mb 
command  had  called  forth.  Julius  loved  Raphael. 
In  every  way  he  manifested  the  favor  of  which  ho 
considered  him  wortliy. 

Raphael  certainly  did  not  oppose  him,  as  Michael 
Augelo  hod  done.  He  waä  no  flattei'er ;  but  his 
nature  urged  Inm  to  obtain  the  favor  of  men.  In 
what  a  childlike,  flattering  way  he  writes  m  tliose 
early  days  to  Francesco  Fraucia  at  Bologna,  whom  ho 
had  long  ago  »urpaasod,  and  whose  workü  and  energy 
he,  in  6pite  of  this,  exalts  far  abovo  his  owji,  as  if  it 
were  naturally  a  matter  of  course !  Fraucia,  iiowever, 
sends  liim  a  sonnet,  m  which  he  acknowledges  hitt 
greatness  so  beautifully,  and  in  such  strong,  simple 
words,  that,  from  evidence  »uch  as  this,  coming  from 
a  contomporoiy  artist,  we  can  coiijocture  the  brilliant 
fame  wlxich  the  genius  of  this  fortunate  youth  — 
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fortuTuxto  garzon^  as  Fraucia  callß  him — suddcul/ 
spread  around  him. 

This  sonnet  ^  boginumg  with  the  words,  "  I  am 
neither  Zeuxis  nor  Apelles,  nor  one  of  tlioeo  great 
luastoi-s,  that  I  deserve  to  be  called  by  such  a  ii^at; ; 
iior  are  my  talent  and  my  art  worthy  of  the  immortal 
praise  which  a  Raphael  awards  them" — seems  to 
imply,  tliat  it  was  an  answer  to  a  sonnet  seut  by 
Kaphael,  iu  which  Fraucia  was  addressed  with  such 
extravagant  flattery.  No  trace  of  it,  however,  exists. 
We  have  in  all  only  lour  somicts  of  Ruphacl's, — 
love-poems,  scribbled  on  the  sketelios  of  tlie  Disputa, 
and  therelbi-a  written  during  the  first  spring  or  sum- 
mer which  he  spent  in  Rome.  A  wliulu  romance  lies 
in  these  poems.  All  füur  have  the  same  subject,  — 
passionate  remembrance  of  the  happiness  which  he 
experienced  in  the  nrms  of  a  woman  to  whom  ho  can 
return  no  mure.  The  resignation,  the  loaiging  wliieU 
fills  him,  the  rapture  with  which  he  recalls  the  houra 
when  she  came  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  and  wa.s 
his,  are  all  poured  fürtU  iu  his  verses.  We  feel  that 
ho  most  have  thrice  expressed  tlie  same,  because  it 
was  uupossible  to  exhaust  tlie  feeling  in  words  ;  and, 
iu  the  oftun-ofiiiced  lines,  from  which  he  endeavored 
to  construct  the  sonnets,  there  lies  tl»e  fixe  of  that 
great  flame,  which  ho  says  was  consuming  Ins  life. 
Not  one  of  Michael  jViigelo's  poems  contains  such 
glowing  passion. 

Was  it  a  uoble  lady  whom  Raphael  loved,  wlio 
onee  earae  to  him  "  at  midnight,  when  the  smi  had 
long  declined  ?  did  sUe  eoiue  as  another  sun  rises, 
more  for  deeds  than  words  ?  "     She  had  suddenly 
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^disappeared ;  and  uow  ho  sc«ks  to  put  uito  wurds  Uie 
^:^ileUoso  affannoj  the  uucbaiiting  toruiäiit,  the  victim 
«Df  vliich  he  had  been.     He  will  be  silent^  he  prom- 
ises, as  Paul  was  of  the  mysteries  of  hcavou  wheu 
lie  camo  dowu  frum  them ;  BtUl  he  must  !>peuk,  ho 
says  m  apother  poem :  but  the  mora  he  desires  to 
£poak,   the   more   impossible    is  it ;   and  at   length 
lie  finds  his  only  comfort  la  the  consideration,  that 
it  would  have  been  perhaps  a  great  and  fatal  happi- 
ncEs  to  have  enjoyed  it  again.     Ho  will  bo  silent, 
but  he  cauuot  cease  thinking  of  her ;  and  how  would 
this  be  possible,  wheu  he  still  fancies  be  feels  the  soft 
yoke  of  her  arm»  around  bis  ueck,  and  the  despair 
still  tlirlHs  through  him  when  she  di^enga^ud  liersulf 
from  liim,  and  he  remained  in  üie  dai'k  alone,  like  a 
^Wbarmcr  at  sea  who  has  lost  his  star  ? 
~     We  kimw  not  whether  ho  ever  met  her  again.    No 
intimation  of  Ulis  is  to  be  found  in  hi»  letters  or  ill 
Tasari, — iio  portrait  of  a  woman  which  we  could 
Tcnturo  to  suppose  to  be  she.     There  is  mention 
made  of  many  women  whom  Rnphael  loved ;   but 
nothhig  fm-ther  i»  said  of  Uieiu  tliau  that  they  lived, 
and  tliat  tliey  were  his  beloved  ones. 

»One  of  tliem  was  in  Ins  house  when  he  died ;  he 
lad  settled  a  rich  annuity  ujKin  her,  like  a  good 
Gliristian,  says  Vosari.  Another  ho  loved  when  he 
painted  in  Chigi's  summer-house.  Ho  is  said  to 
liavo  been  so  completely  absorbed  in  tliis  one,  ttiat 
Briie  drew-  him  from  his  work ;  and  his  frieuds  could 
at  last  devise  nothing  better  than  to  bring  her  to 
Lim  on  tlie  scaflblding.  He  Urns  had  her  the  wliule 
day  to  himself,  and  continued  at  his  work. 
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Rnphiiel  painted  women  in  Hume  (liflereiiüy  tliiui 
iu  Florence.  Li  the  portraits  which  ho  left  bclilud 
thero,  wo  see  that  cheerful  roposo  which  Leonardo 
knew  so  beautifnllj'  how  to  expres».  How  different 
tlic  female  portrait  in  the  Bai'bcnni  palace!  He 
pointed  this  probably  in  his  early  days  at  Rome,  10 
represent  Ids  beloved  one,  even  if  not  the  Furnariiia, 
as  she  has  been  subsequently  uamcd.  Fomai'ina  is 
uo  woman's  name ;  the  word  denotes  the  bak6r*9l 
wife  ar  daughter,  aud  derives  its  origin  from  tlia 
story  that  Raphael  loved  the  daughter  of  a  baker  iu 
Trastuvere. 

The  portrait  of  the  young  girl  or  woman  in  the 
Bai'beriui  palace  isawouderfui  painting.  I  call  it  so, 
bocauso  it  boars  about  it  in  a  high  degree  the  chai*^ 
octcr  of  mysterious  uufathomableuess.  Wq  like  to 
contemplate  it  again  and  agaiji.  She  sits  turned 
to  us,  almost  naked,  but  sLlll  not  unclothed ;  she  is 
visible  OS  far  as  the  knee.  A  red  garment,  with  dark,  I 
shadowy  folds,  is  laid  across  her  lap:  with  her  right 
Land  she  presses  softly  against  her  bosom  a  thiu, 
transparent,  white  toiture,  which  is  drawu  up  over 
her  waist;  but  we  feel,  —  one  movemeut,  and  all  is 
thrown  aside.  Tliis  right  hand  seems,  as  it  were, 
with  every  finger  to  toucli  a  different  key.  It  lies 
below  her  bosom  ;  with  the  thumb  alone  she  presses 
the  light  wcWike  material  closely  to  her ;  the  fore- 
finger, a  little  raised,  touches  the  left  breast,  aud 
impresses  a  slight  dent  there;  the  other  three  fingers 
6prcad  out,  lie  below,  aud  seem  to  prci-a  it  gently  up. 
The  left  hand, on  tlie  contraiy,  has  Ihllcu  on  her  lap ; 
not  lying  on  the  back,  open,  but  with  the  palm  below, 
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(U  if  it  had  beeu  hi  the  act  of  spreading  tlic  dress 
over  the  kiiees,  and  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
movcnietit.  The  ÜJigcrs  He  laaigiiidly  spriiad  t>ut  ou 
the  dark  purple,  the  wrist  upon  one  knee,  tlio  poitita 
of  the  fmgers  oix  the  otlicr,  as  if  they  wero  forming 
a  hiidgc  across. 

A  narrow  ribbon  encircles  the  arm  of  this  hand, 
not  far  from  tiic  shoulder :  it  is  grcon  with  a  gold 
edge,  aiid  BAPIUEL.  vhlinas.  is  inscribed  on  it  in 
gold  letters,  Tho  ribbon  seems  a  little  too  small ; 
for  it  rather  presses  the  muscle  of  tlio  arm  upon 
which  it  is  plaiied,  ao  that  it  appeais  slighlly  dis- 
tended, as  if  it  had  been  diawu  too  tight,  in  order 
tiiat  it  might  not  slip  off. 

Did  Rapliael  intend  by  this  to  intimate  possession, 
as  of  a  bBautifUl  animal,  rouud  which  he  placed  a 
ribbon,  that  he  might  see  witli  his  eyes  that  it  was 
his  ?  For  a  higher  posiUon  this  maiden  holds  not. 
Her  brow  seems  to  harbor  passions  alone,  and  no 
thought.  Aiid  tl]o  wanton  lips,  the  comers  of  which 
bury  themselves  in  the  cheeks;  the  large,  raven- 
black  eyes,  looking  a^ide,  and  at  the  some  time 
slightly  gazing  upwards;  the  cliisollcd  nose  and  full 
nostrils, —  a  divine,  iiuioccnt  sensuality  beams  forth 
from  it  all,  just  as  the  goddesses  and  nymphs  of  tlie 
Greeks  were  sensual,  and  jtussod  along  purely  witli- 
out  a  doubting  thought,  because  they  never  surmised 
a  contrast  to  tho  simplu,  glowing  feelings,  to  whose 
voice  tliey  Ustcnod  as  to  the  cumiuaitds  of  destiny. 

The  face  is  slightly  browned,  as  are  also  the  anus 
and  hands, — sho  was  therefore  accustomed  to  uso 
tlieoi  in  the  open  air;   tlic  eyebrows  are  doik  as 
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nigM,  as  if  each  was  drawn  wiüi  one  singio  bold 
struko.  Her  hair  is  brilLiautly  blouk,  pai'tod  over  the 
brow,  and  smoothly  drawn  over  the  temples  bcliind  I 
the  ear;  the  head  is  eucircled  with  a  gay  handker- 
chief like  a  turban,  the  knots  of  wliicli  lie  on  one 
side  above  the  ear,  pressing  it  a  little  with  their 
weight. 

She  is  slightly  bent  forward.  She  sits  there  with 
her  delicate  slionlder  a  litlJo  turned  to  the  left ;  slie 
8O0m»  looking  steallhily  at  lior  lover  to  watch  Iiira  ag 
ho  paints,  and  yet  not  to  stir  from  her  position  be^ 
cause  lie  lias  forbidden  it.  It  seems  to  lilm,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  source  of  the  most  intense  pleasure  to  J 
copy  her  accurately,  and  in  no  small  matter  to  repre- 
sent  her  otlierwiso  than  as  iie  saw  lier  before  liim. 
We  fancy  her  to  feel  tiie  jealousy,  the  rehemenco, 
the  joy,  the  uiialtcrable  good-humor,  and  tlie  pride, 
springing  from  the  happiness  of  being  loved  by  him. 
He,  however,  ptuntud  it  all,  because  he  was  capable 
of  these  feelhigs  himself  m  their  greatest  depth.  If 
his  pictures  do  not  betray  this,  his  poems  do. 

Weis  this  side  of  liis  character  completely  lacking 
ill  Alichael  Angelo?  We  ore  wont  to  pronounce  tlie 
name  of  Vittoria  Coloima,  whenever  a  woman  is 
named  in  connection  with  him.  But,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  her,  he  was  almost  an  old 
man^  and  she  nearly  his  equal  in  years,  nioy  were 
united  by  the  sam.e  opinions  in  a  season  of  diHlculty. 
She,  however,  always  remained  tlie  princess,  and 
tliere  was  iiever  any  mention  of  love  botwcoii  them. 
Vittoria  lived  as  a  widow, — indeed,  partly  as  a  nun, 
—  and  was  on  Üie  point  of  entering  a  convent. 
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Michael  Angclo's  poems  alone  furnish  an  answer. 
There  aro  passionate  ones  among  them,  but  almost 
everywlioro  the  date  of  their  origin  is  lacking ;  thu 
few  wliich  can  bo  decided  on  belong  to  his  later 
years.  Condivi,  however,  says  that  ho  began  to 
write  poeras  very  eaily. 

But,  ill  the  verses  which  ho  wrote  as  an  old  man, 
he  Bpeaks  of  his  youth,  and  of  tha  passions  whlüli 
at  tliat  time  rent  liia  heart.  "That  was  tlio  worst 
part  of  my  youth,"  be  says,  "  thai  I  fell  blindly  into 
love,  without  taking  warning." — "If  thou  thinkesl 
to  vanquish  mo,"  lie  addresses  love  itself  in  auotlier, 
"  bring  mo  back  to  the  times  m  which  no  rein 
restrained  my  blind  passion ;  ^vc  mc  again  my 
ondimmed,  ehoerful  countenance,  from  which  uatiu-e 
has  now  taken  all  its  power.  And  ^vc  mo  back  tho 
steps  whicli  ray  anguisli  made  mo  lavish  uBelcssly ; 
and  restore  mo  fire  in  my  breast,  and  tears,  if  tliou 
dcsirost  that  I  should  again  burn  and  weep." 

"There  were  seasons,'' begins  another,  "  when  I 
was  a  tljuusand  times  fatally  wounded,  yet  remained 
micouquorcd  and  unwearied;  and  now,  when  my 
hair  is  grown  white,  tlinu  retui*ncst  again !  How 
often  hast  thou  vanquislicd  my  will,  and  giveii  it 
back  its  frocdom  ;  spurruig  me  like  a  liorse  to  wild- 
nose;  letting  me  grow  pale,  and  bathe  my  breast  wiüi 
tears:  and  now,  when  I  ara  old,  thou  comest  again!" 
Many  passages  such  as  these  might  be  mentiojicd. 
Michael  Augcio  always,  iiowcvor,  speaks  of  his  tor- 
ments, his  consuming  love,  and  his  tears, —  never 
of  tlic  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  Tliere  is  no  poem, 
{rom  which,  as  from  tliose  passionate  linos  of  Ba 
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phacl,  the  sweet  sap  of  intoxicating  happimiss  guahe« 
forth  as  from  ripo  fniit. 

llicre  is  one  of  Miclmcl  Aiigclo's  poems  existing', 
ill  whicli  he  describes  the  beauty  of  a  woman  ;*  but 
wu  know  not  wiiether  lie  is  not  perhaps  addressing 
an  image,  and  whetlicr  the  last  Uucs  aro  not  rather 
a  poetical  reflection :  — 

"  AniuTnl  thm  fair  »nd  flowcr-cnclrcIed  brow, 
How  gladly  does  the  golden  garland  shine  I 
The  [iroiiili.-«t  liloom  in  tlial.  wlrich,  preasiiig  lov, 
LesvpB  ihe  6rBt  kiss  upon  hor  brow  dJvlne. 
'X'he  livelong  dny  Jier  gladsome  robe  is  tbiud 
Prvwing  i»er  breust  wiili  I'olii»  ihat  tlifJii-'C  cxpaail; 
Her  pnlden  hair,  releaaeil  from  every  band, 
Pliys  unreBtrain(?d  her  cheek  and  neck  around. 
And,  Iiappier  stiJI,  tlie  silken  baod,  DuiC  |>rV)t 
Witli  audi  üweel  force  uail  geatly  lem.)>ered  stresS) 
LAya  lu  »oft  iQiK-l]  nn  her  imprisoned  breast. 
Anil  llie  ctieirding:  ^'irdle  nocini  as  though 
It  could  not  bid  iu  wiilin»  hold  let  go. 
Ohl  then  haw  tenderly  my  arm»  would  pren  ]  *' 

Who  WQs  the  lady?  In  many  traits,  tlic  ptctupu 
agrees  with  tliat  raariccd  1512,  the  portrait  ascribed 
to  Raphael  in  tlie  Tribune  at  Florence.  Yet  I  will 
by  no  means  draw  any  conclusions  from  ttiis;  for 
tlio  dress  represented  here  was  the  usual  one,  and  tlie 
golden  circlet  was  very  customary  with  Florentine 
ladies.  Domenico  Grillandajo's  fatlier,  who  was  a 
goldsraitli,  is  said  to  have  designed  this  ornament, 
tlio  gkirJanda  aurea^  in  Florence ;  and  hence  it  ob- 
tained his  name.  I  only  mention  the  portrait,  to 
show  that  Michael  Angclo  has  represented  notliing 
^traordinary  in  this  sonnet, 

■  See  ApfKoidis,  Note  I^XVtll. 
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Wc  seek  to  find,  in  another  direcfion,  a  reason 
why  his  passion  ever  rctnrnod  go  solitarily  back  to 
his  owii  bosom.  He  says  iu  the  |X)ciu,  tlic  words  of 
which  I  quoted  before,  "  Give  mo  back  that  pure, 
undimmod  countonance  which  nature  has  ruhhod  nC 
«very  beauty,"  "ondc  a  natura  ogiii  virtudc  ö  tolta." 
I  translate  virtude  by  beauty;  the  word  sigiiities 
excellence,  fitness,  art,  [»wer ;  wo  have  no  expres- 
sion of  the  same  signification.*  Docs  this  refer  to 
the  blow  which  be  received  as  a  boy  in  Florence, 
and  which  disligurcd  him  ?  Was  he  so  convinced 
of  Ids  ugliness,  that  ho  vcuturod  not,  on  account  of 
it,  what  he  would  hare  perhaps  otherwise  ventured  ? 
Did  he  sit  alone,  |x>ndering  over  his  fute,  aud  forcing 
his  tears  secretly  hack  to  their  source?  Wc  know 
H  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  it.  But  it  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  picture  we  form  of  his  character 
'^^  to  think  of  him  thus  aloue  with  liimijclf,  till  seclu- 
H  bIod  early  became  a  necessity  with  him,  and  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  men  whom  he  loved  with  all  hi» 
soul,  because  he  foil  himself  not  created  for  tbeii 
happiness  and  cheerful  intercourse.  For  this  reason 
it  is  possible  that  he  only  turned  a  serious  aspccV 
upon  Raphael,  and  never  thouglit  of  jjivhig  him  a 
token  that  he  understood   him,  and   felt   himself 

tiniderstood  by  liim. 
Condivi  asserts,  that  Raphael  endeavored,  throtigh 
Bi-amantc,  to  ohtain  for  himself  the  continuation  of 
the  Sistiue  paintings.     That  Bramanto  strove  to  get 

•  S«B  Ap(>endlx,  Not«  LXIX 
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this  order  for' him  I  doubt  not;  whether  i(  was, 
hovcver,  done  at  Raphael's  iii<!tigation,  Condiri  could 
not  know,  and  scarcely  Ktchael  Angelo  himseir.  lu 
such  inquiries,  we  must  keep  before  tis^  that  tliey 
concern  matters  which  were  recorded  almost  fifty 
years  after  they  had  occurred,  and  that  this  ira? 
done  by  a  young  man  blindly  captirated  by  Michael 
Angelo.  who,  in  this  instance,  innocently  perhaps, 
hoard  more  tliau  was  told  lum.  For  the  compara* 
tive  merits  of  the  two  men,  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  had  become  hi  time  a  question  in  Italy,— 
as,  in  the  present  day,  we  discuss  whether  Goethe  or 
Schiller  is  the  greater;  and,  howeTer  conscientious 
we  may  consider  Condivi,  on  this  point  he  mutt  have 
been  partial. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  facts  as  tliey  appear 
fi*ora  the  characters  of  tlic  men.  Tlierc  was  cer- 
tainly no  soul  in  Rorac  who  felt  so  deeply  as  Rü' 
phaci  what  had  been  done  licrc.  To  suppose  that 
Raphael  had  concealed  the  knowledge,  that  some- 
thing hud  been  produced  In  the  Sistine  Chaj«!, 
superior  to  any  tiling  which  he  or  any  one  else 
could  hare  produced,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  that 
he  did  not  feel  in  liimsclf  the  desire  to  possess 
whatever  was  attainable  of  this  power,  would  be  to 
mistake  the  greatness  of  Raj>)iael.  It  would  have 
been  a  weakness  to  turn  aside ;  it  was  a  token  of 
natural  boldness  to  yield  himself  to  the  influence. 
Tili:;  was  the  opinion  even  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Ju- 
lius himself  declared,  that  Raphael,  after  he  had  soeu 
Michael  Angelo's  works,  had  adopted  anotlier  style. 

Wo  might  seek  this  change  of  style  in  Raphael 
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h  outward  thing:»,  —  in  tlic  more  vigorous  stmly  of 
Ü10  bare  form,  and  of  fore-shortoniiigs ;  for  in  neither 
of  tliese  lay  Ra])Iiaer9  Ktrengtli.  Perugiiio's  school 
knew  little  of  the  difficulties  which  Michael  Aiigclo 
introduced  into  art ;  easy  draptjry  covered  the  figures 
in  ordinary  folds,  aud  facilitated  the  work.  For 
this  reason,  Michael  Angelo's  bathing  soldiers  had 
been  so  great  an  innovation,  and  Penigino's  opposi 
sition  had  been  so  obstinate.  The  old  school  saw 
that  its  lifo  was  ebbing. 

In  Haphael's  Entombment  of  Christ,  painted  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1507,  we  perceive  the  fii-st 
truces  of  Michael  Aiigelo'e  influence.  The  sketches 
belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and,  in  the  luiclotlied 
figures,  exhibit  tlie  old  conception  of  Penigino,  ap- 
pearing here  almost  wooden  in  contrast ;  but,  in  the 
execution,  the  management  of  them  is  marvellous. 
Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  stood  with  its  fe-urpri:>ing 
grandeur  and  freedom  before  Kapliael's  eyes,  and 
«truek  him  with  admiration.  Then,  however,  ho 
sank  l>ack  again  into  his  old  manner,  perhaps  be- 
cause commissions  were  wanting,  to  oblige  liiin  to 
extricate  himself  completely  ;  and  the  Dipputa  in  the 
Vatican,  especially  the  first  sketches  for  it,  t»sliibit 
him  OS  a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whose  classical 
arrangement  of  drapery,  and  easy  grouping,  are  the 
greatest  merit  which  distinguishes  liim  from  nthors. 
Then  Michael  jVngolo  uncovered  the  dome  of  the 
Sistiiio  Chapel,  and  Raphacjl  made  another  step 
forward  Iti  the  School  of  Athens.  Sheets  of  studies 
show  how  ho  labored  at  anatomy  and  foi"e-shortening 
for  Uns  work. 

19»  X 
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Tot  it  is  uot  this  whicli  makes  the  School  of 
Athens  appear  to  me  as  a  mmiumont  of  Michael 
Angelo's  iii^ucacc.  Rapliael's  progress  lay  iu  no 
outward  difference,  seen  in  regai-d  to  his  eai*licr 
works ;  but  another  quality,  which  his  compositions 
from  hencefürth  possess,  is  the  true  and  valuablo 
gain  which  his  mtjating  with  Michael  Angulo  yielded, 
His  mirkd  now  left  the  more  trifling  conceptions  of 
his  former  teachers  and  models,  and  he  begau  to 
conceive  tlie  figures  which  he  painted  as  grandly  as 
he  executed  them. 

What  I  mean  by  this  has  been  already  espressod 
with  regard  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  Lost  Sup- 
per iu  Milan  is  the  first  Italian  picture  truly  great 
in  its  conception.  Michael  Angelo  came  after  him. 
In  works  of  art,  we  look  at  the  scale  in  which  they 
are  devised,  independeiitly  fi-om  that  in  which  they 
ore  executed.  Small  buildings  in  good  proportion 
may  mentally  produce  the  imppcssiou  of  almost  co- 
lossal size ;  the  temples  of  Pflestum  show  this  most 
plainly.  They  rise  in  our  memory ;  and  we  consider 
them  greater  than  their  size  would  mako  tliem 
appear.  Other  works,  on  the  contrary,  involuntarily 
diminish  in  size,  because  small  in  conception  ;  they 
have  only  been  made  outwardly  more  extensive  by 
the  manifold  doubling  of  their  proportions,  without 
being  greater  in  themselves. 

T]je  Flurentine  school  of  painting  inclined  to  the 
minute.  Pemgino  raised  himself  above  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  oven  his  greatest  works  make  no 
grand  impression.  Fra  Bartolomco,  who  was  re- 
proached for  having  too  minute  a  style,  attempted 
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to  alter  it,  anci  painted  a  colossal  St.  Marli,  now  in 
the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence ;  yet  wc  see  at  onco, 
in  the  fijfuio,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  enlargement 
of  a  ^mailer  size.  His  conceptions,  and  Ptiruguio's, 
had  hitherto  infiueuccd  those  of  Rapliacl:  in  tlie 
School  of  Athens,  however,  tlie  grander  ideas  of 
Michael  Angclo  appear,  and  these  from  tliat  time 
prevailed.  Raphael  never  rose  to  colossal  figures; 
he  did  nut  outwardly  imitate  Michael  Angelo;  but 
it  is  as  if,  toucltcd  by  the  freedom  of  this  man,  he 
at  length  abandoned  himself  to  the  freedom  from 
which  the  example  of  others  had  liilherto  restrained 
him.  Only  once  was  ho  carried  away  into  outward 
imitation.  He  painted  in  San  Agostinti  the  Cdlossal 
prophet  Isaiah,  now  destroyed  and  painted  over,  but 
little  attractive  even  in  outline.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  in  the  sibyls  of  the  Chiirch  Maria  dclla  Pace, 
and  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Vatican  apartment,  we  see 
that  full  power  and  beauty  which  arose  from  the 
anion  of  tlie  mind  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  im- 
agination  of  Raphael. 

Baphocl's  imagination  needed  the  most  lively  con- 
nection with  those  who  formed  Ins  society.  His  most 
natural  compositions  arose  from  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  had  before  him.  He  represented  them  in 
die  utmost  radiance  of  their  being;  but  he  never 
passed  into  that  other  world,  in  which  Michael 
Angclo  was  at  homo.  He  liked  best  to  paint  the 
costume  in  which  he  saw  the  Homan  men  and  women 
moving  in  tlio  palaces,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
"  I  must  have  seen  many  beautifid  women,  and  from 
this  the  image  of  one  alone  is  formed  within  me,''  he 
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vritea  to  the  Count  Castiglloue ;  and  he  calls  this 
image  which  had  thus  an&cii  una  certa  ideUj  correct 
hi  Plato's  sense,  who  understands  by  idea  that  image 
dwoUinjr  within  us  of  dilTürunl  thin{i;s,  wliich,  repro- 
soutiiig  thcui  iu  their  perföctiun,  accümpttuicä  us  like 
an  inrisihlij  radiant  »pirit.  Michael  Angelo,  when- 
ever ho  i'ulis  back  upon  nature,  copies  her  accni-atel^ 
without  elevating  her,  and  goes  to  work  in  that  uu- 
yaruislied  way  with  wliicli  Donatello  upbraided  him. 
WliGu,  however,  lie  is  absorbed  in  the  creative  power 
of  his  own  mind,  his  images  arise  from  the  first  just 
as  cloudy  funns  suddenly  conglomerate  from  invisibla 
vapors.  Iu  Eaphocra  flares  tbei*e  is  always  a 
certain  earthly  core,  the  covering  of  which  he  glori- 
fied. Goethe  wrote  Just  as  Rapiiael  |>aintcd;  wliile 
Schiller,  working  more  iu  the  spirit  of  Micltael 
Angelo,  sliows  himself  not  dif^similar  cvcu  in  this, 
that,  wlienever  he  did  draw  faithfully  after  nature, 
he  was  by  far  more  substantial  than  Goetlio.  Michael 
Angelo  would  not  have  been  ahle  to  produce  a  paint- 
ing like  tlie  Mass  of  Bolsena,  in  the  second  apartment  _ 
of  the  Vatican  palace.  We  see  tiie  pope,  the  cardi-  I 
nals,  the  Swiss,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  bodily  before 
us,  as  if  wo  could  call  the  figures  by  their  names,  so 
distinctly  human  docs  the  life  appear  which  Cdls 
each  individual :  Sliake^-peara  does  not  bring  out  his 
characters  more  naturally.  And,  even  where  Raplmcl 
produces  naked  gods  and  goddesses,  they  are  only 
unclothed  Roman  men  and  women,  —  nonetheless 
worthy,  on  tliat  account,  to  dwell  iu  tlie  f^oldeu 
palaces  of  Olympus. 
«  Both  Ra]>hacl  and  IVfichael  Angelo  appeared  at  a 
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;jitiase  of  life,  which  colled  fortli  imeeasingly  the 
deepest  feeliügs  of  meu,  and  urged  theiii  almost  with 
violence  to  the  surface.  The  world  was  not  to  be 
drireu  iuCo  the  false  forms  of  later  ceuturles ;  men 
aiid  ■womcu  appeared  as  they  were,  and  sti-etched  out 
llieir  arms  openly  for  wliat  thoy  desired ;  still  free 
from  the  oppressive  fccllug  which  has  burdeued 
meu  from  theu  until  our  own  times,  from  that  solici- 
tude for  lost  freedom ;  they  regarded  the  past  and 
the  future  iudißerciit  to  its  gloom,  and  the  present 
beamed  forth  in  sunlight. 

Bramante  cared  little  whether  censuring  posterity 
would  express  dissatisfaction  or  no :  he  wished  to  get 
rid  of  Michiiel  Ajigelo  j  he  and  Raphael  were  to  be 
tlie  two  first  in  Rome.  As  far  as  tlie  history  of  art 
is  known,  we  find  similar  intrigues :  all  ages  are 
alike  in  this ;  and  tlie  events  of  modern  times  will 
one  day  not  appear  otherwise.  Michael  Angolo, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  retire  voluntarily.  A 
Tioleut  scene  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  pope. 
Michael  Angelo  spoke  plainly,  and  cast  in  Brnmaiitc's 
teeth  all  that  he  had  had  to  eudiu*e  from  him ;  and 
then,  advancing  from  complaints  at  his  intrigues 
to  more  vehement  reproaches,  ho  called  upon  him  to 
justify  himself  as  to  his  reason  for  having,  at  tlie 
demoU&liing  of  tlie  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  broken 
down  the  magnificent  old  columns  which  supported 
the  cciliug  of  the  church,  without  any  concern  for 
their  value,  letting  thorn  now  lie  in  fragments,  and 
luined.  A  million  of  bricks,  he  said,  one  plai^d 
on  another,  is  no  art;  but  to  execute  one  single 
'umn   such  as  tliose  Ib  a  great  art.     And,  con- 
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tinuiug  in  tliis  toue,  ho  disburdenod  his  heart  with- 
out restraint. 

The  coutcmpt  with  which  Bramaato  treated  the 
works  of  antiquity  is  notorious.  He  had  destroyed 
ancient  buildings  to  procui*c  stouc  for  the  palace  of 
the  Cai'dinal  di  San  Gior^o.  In  St.  Peter's  ho  jum- 
bled all  tugüther, —  paintings,  mosaics,  munumeuts; 
he.  even  spared  not  tombs  of  tlio  popes :  so  that 
Michael  Angclo's  reproaches  touched  ouly  ou  the 
most  important  of  all. 

TIic  pope  j)rotcctod  Raphael,  who,  no  loss  than 
Älicliael  Aiigclo,  had  Ijecome  the  admiration  of  Rome ; 
but  ho  perceived  the  diffbrence  of  the  nature  of  the 
two  artists,  and  knew  tlio  place  to  assign  to  each. 
Michael  Angelo  mlglit  speak  as  passion  prompted 
him.  Julius  permitted  this;  ho  knew  his  nature, 
and  was  tou  jealous  of  possessing  him,  not  to  retain 
him  at  Rome  under  any  circumstauccs.  He  quietly 
aUüwed  him  to  bluster,  aud  know  that  ho  would  be- 
come quiet.  Ho  was  liimself  oae  of  those  who  must 
give  vent  at  times  to  his  passions.  We  have  but  to 
consider  the  portrait  whicli  Raphael  made  of  him. 
This  hoary  lioa,  grown  old  amid  storms,  hoped  still 
to  accomplish  his  principal  deeds ;  and  not  earned 
away  by  the  vehcmeuce  of  a  mind,  which,  outwardly 
considered,  was  subordinate  to  him,  he  yet  yielded, 
just  as  Michael  Angelo  himself  would  have  done,  if 
fate  had  made  him  pope,  and  Jidius  sculptor  to  his 
Holiness.  Ho  retained  the  chapel,  and  began  tlia 
paintings,  which  are  the  most  magnificeut  of  all  his 
works. 

But  this  time,  again,  difficulties  arose.     First  the 
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lacking  re-touclies  aiid  tlic  gold.  Tlie  pope  soon 
perceived  tliat  Michael  Ajigclo  was  right,  wheu  ho 
had  delayed  to  break  down  llio  scafifoldiiig,  before  tlie 
last  touch  had  been  put  to  tho  paiiitLng.    The  scaf- 

f, folding  had  now  to  be  again  raised  to  make  up  for 
what  he  Iiad  neglected  to  do.     But  thia  was  now  au 
impossibility.      The   scatfoldiiig,  as  would  euggost 
itself  Jiaturally,  had  only  been  drawn  across  half  of 
the  ceiling,  as  otherwise  the  chapel  below  would  liavo 
■  been  darkened.    If  now,  for  the  sak«  of  the  re-toucli- 
^Bfe^  and  Uic  gold,  the  dismantled  scanolduig  were  to 
Hk  newly  erected,  the  work  would  have  to  be  tem- 
Hpororily  deferred  on  the  otlier  half  of  the  coiling, 
which  Michael  Augolo  wished  to  begin  at  once.     He 
now  endeavored    to   dissuade    the    pope    from    the 
necessity  of  tlie  re-touching  and  the  gold.     "  It  ia 
unnecessary,"  he  said.     "■  But  it  looks  so  poor,"  re- 
plied Juhus.    "  They  are  only  poor  people,"  retiu-ued 
Michael  Angelo  jestingly,  "  whom  I  have  painted 
there;  they  did  not  wear  gold  on  their  garraents,"— 
alluding  to  the  simple   old   times  in  contrast    to 
the  present.     The  pope  was  quieted  hy  this.     On  tho 
Bother  haud,  he  uow  urged   forward,  with   his  old 
impatience,  and  would  not  allow  Michael  Angelo  the 
slightest  leave  of  absence,  although  his  presence  in 
Floreuco  was  at  times  quite  ueeossary.     Thus  it  was 
in  the  year  1508,  when  the  bronze  David,  executed 

Rfur  France,  awaited  its  final  completion,  and  those 
who  were  to  receive  it  desired  its  transmission. 
Tlie  Pigniory  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  tho 
pope  would  not  allow  Michael  Aiigulo  to  leave ;  but, 
an  soon  as  they  could  get  hold  of  him,  th.e  work 
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would  be  delivered  up.  At  loagth  tliey  consignod  it 
to  a  youiig  sculptor,  Beuedctto  di  Eovezzauu,  wlio 
cli'tsellod  tliu  cast.  In  Docemberj  1508,  tho  David 
was  brought  to  Livoruo,  and  couvcyed  to  Praiicu  by 
sea.     Wo  kuow  not  what  has  bocoino  of  it. 

The  refusal  for  kave  of  abseuüc,  on  account  of  the 
David,  occurred  iu  tho  June  of  1508 ;  in  the  Dccem- 
bor  of  the  same  year,  Soderlui  wTitcs  to  the  Mat-cltoso 
Mala^piiia  rcüpuctiiig  tlic  block  of  marble  IVoui  which 
Michael  Augelo  was  to  execute  the  colossus.  Ha 
makes  excnsae.  Tlie  marbltj  was  ordered,  and  Mal- 
aspiua  wished  to  deliver  it  up,  probably  I'ur  the  sake 
of  tho  payment ;  but  for  this  a  previuus  preparation  ot 
the  block  ou  the  spot  was  uecKssary.  "  Xow,"  writes 
Soderiiii,  ^'  the  pope  will  allow  Michael  Aiigulo  no 
leave  of  absence ;  and  uo  man  in  Italy,  except  liim, 
could  direct  the  preliminary  preparations  of  Üie 
stone :  he  must  himself  go  and  give  the  noeessar« 
directions ;  others  woiild  not  understand  what  he 
mtended,  and  would  spoil  the  marble.  So  long  as 
Michael  Angelo  is  away,  the  matter  must  therefore 
unhappily  rest.  The  Marchesc  might,  however,  rest 
assured  that  Michael  Augelo  would  execute  a  statuo 
which  tliey  would  not  be  asliamed  to  place  beside 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  tliat  the  marble 
ehould  be  well  paid  for." 

At  midsummer,  1510,  Michael  Angolo  demanded 
leave  at  any  rate.  Ho  wished  to  keep  the  festival 
at  home,  —  the  greatest  which  is  celebrated  by  tho 
Florentines  in  the  entire  year.  He  had  now  been 
already  so  long  separated  from  his  bolongiiigs.  Ho 
demanded  leave   and  money.      The  pope  refused 
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both.  Wlien  would  he  be  ready  iii  tliat  caso  witJi 
liis  cliapcl  'i  "  Quaiido  potrö,"  —  wbeu  1  cati,  —  re- 
plied he.  "  Quaudo  potrö,  quiuido  potrö ! "  repeated 
Julius  angrily,  and  struck  him  with  his  stick.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  woiit  home,  ajid  prepared  to  tot  otT 
without  furtlier  delay.  Tlie  youag  Accursio,  tlie 
pope's  favorite  page,  now  rushed  in,  bringing  fifty 
scudi ;  he  excused  tlio  holy  father  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  ]iaciüed  Michael  Angulü,  who  undertook 
Ü1C  journey,  but  appears  shortly  after  agam  at  his 
work.  We  owe  the  narrative  of  this  incident  to 
Coudin  :  tlie  letters,  although  many  fi'om  liiä  fathei- 
and  brother  Ue  before  us,  can  only  be  referred  with 
little  certainty  tu  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
1510;  aud  they  uontahi  nothing  beyond  its  outwai-d 
events.  This  only  may  be  perceived.  —  that  he  was 
painting  incessantly  tlie  whole  time,  and  sent  his 
savings  home  witii  tlie  same  »toadiucss,  and  always 
with  the  same  accurate  directions  as  to  how  the 
money  was  to  be  disposed  of.  The  pope  constantly 
urged  forwards,  and  wunld  not  suffor  tlie  least  in- 
terruption, lu  this  way  alone  can  we  explain  tlie 
fact,  that  Michael  Angelo  wa«  only  twenty  mouths 
accomplishing  the  euth*e  work, —  ten  for  one,  ten  for 
the  other  half  of  the  chapel.  It  needed  the  meeting 
of  these  two  men  —  in  the  one,  guch  perseveranco 
in  requiruig;  and,  in  tlie  otlier,  sucli  power  in  fulfJ- 
ling  —  to  produce  tliis  monument  of  Imniau  art. 
H&nd  in  tliis  also  they  were  similar,  —  that,  a»  Mi< 
chacl  Aiigclo  continued  his  work  in  spite  of  unecas- 
ing  by-tlionghts  of  Florence  and  his  family,  Julius 
knew  how  to  retain  in  its  purity  his  ardent  iutercsl 
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for  building  ajid  paintings,  amid  the  agiluting  carot 
which  arose  contiiiuallj  (luring  liis  stormy  nüo. 

Julius  was  the  last  popo  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
Guclfic  warlike  papacy.  After  his  days,  all  that 
is  heroic  disappears  from  Eurupoau  history.  While  _ 
rulersj  from  tins  time,  went  to  war  tliemselves,  and  I 
led  battles,  tlkcir  personal  caprices  played  a  pari 
no  longer :  noble,  hcavy-arracd  liorsemen,  sword  in 
hand,  yielded  to  the  decisive  power  of  the  artillery ; 
meu  no  longer  resigned  tliemselves  eutii'cly  to 
events ;  and  the  fear  of  being  conquered  in  war  was 
uo  longer  the  greatest  that  beset  tlie  head  of  a  State. 
There  was  a  fear  in  thoso  succooding  agos,  vliich 
was  greater  than  any  other,  —  that  of  tlie  |Kiwer  of 
mind  among  their  own  subjeets.  This  feeling  made 
princes,  even  when  at  war  with  each  other,  quiet 
allies.  Kings  at  that  time  troubled  themselves  not 
respecting  the  general  oppression  of  mind,  and  rela- 
tions were  purer  and  more  iialuial. 

Julius  knew  that  his  papal  crown  was  aimed  at ; 
yet  he  cared  little  for  this.  Danger  had  been  his 
favorite  element.  His  groat  ago  freed  liim  from 
cares  for  a  long  future.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
stake  his  own  esisteace  for  uuecrtam  times.  Peoj>Ie 
of  moderate  parts  appear  as  striking  personages ; 
power,  once  it  is  coupled  with  cunning  and  cruelty, 
iiispii'es  respect ;  covefcousness  is  suspected  by  uo 
one  :  but  clemency  and  placability  are  ridiculed, 
^lacchiavelli  —  who  in  those  days  gathered  together 
the  oxperiencos  of  his  practical  activity,  tho  result 
of  which  is  tlio  imago  of  a  prince,  as  ho  ought  to  be, 
if  ho  would  hold  bis  ground  in  a  State  like  Floi*- 
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on^i —  Kacchiavelli  specifies,  as  tlift  chief  trait  of 
the  princely  character,  the  capability  of  ajiticipatiug 
things,  and  of  forestnlliiig-  them  hy  regardless  actious. 
^This  p>licy  of  attack  waü  adhered  to  in  the  ^^l^a^0Rt 
^circumstauoes.      Swords  wore  loose  in  tlioir  scab- 
bards :  no  ouo  could  liopo  to  gain  his  rights  by  Eub- 
IBervience. 
Ill  the  year  150S,  tlie  popo  was  admitted  to  tlie 
league  of  Carabrai,  tiie  intent  of  which  was  the  union 
of  Maxinailian  aiid  the  King  of  France  fur  t!ie  anni- 
hilation of  the  Venetian  power.      Li  the  following 
year  lio  stood  in  league  with  Venice  and    Spain, 
opposed  to  France  and  Maximilian.     Tlie  Duke  of 
Urbiuo  advanced  with  the  papal  troops  against  Fer- 
rora,  wliich  stood  ujider  the  protection  of  FraJico. 
The  Venetian  and   Spanish   fleets  were   to  attack 
B  Genoa,  and  to  spread  the  spirit  of  revolt  there ;  and, 
»lastly,  tlicy  lioped  that  the  Swiss,  discarded  by  Louis, 
and  amounting  to  six  tliousand  men  strong,  would 
advance  into  Lombardy.     All  of  this  failed.     Notli- 
iug  was  done  against  Ferrai-a ;    tlie  Swiss,  gained 
over  by  Lotus  and  Maximilian,  turned  round;  the 
^Attack  on  Genoa  failed.      Nevertheless,  Julius,  who 
soon  saw  himself  as  good  as  forsaken  by  Spain,  urged 
for   the  continuation  of  the  war.      In   September, 
V1510,  he  was  himself  again  in  Bologna,  and  attacked 
Fcrrara,  supported  by  the  Venetian  laud  and  sea 
forces ;  the  French  and  their  allies  WQrQ  excommu- 
uicatcd. 

The  French  ecclesiastics  opposed  this ;  a  division 
arose  among  the  cardinals.  A  number  of  them 
gained  pcraiission  from  the  pope  to  leave  for  a  fixjL' 
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«CBTCr;  dM  p«pal  traops  ittmd  not 
tiM  BeotirogU,  vbo  were  vilh  him,  he 
dlaippottit  lb«  Dake  of  Uitiao,  utd,  bf  goias 
bf  WidtiiiA,  lo  uurdi  upon  BoIoc^m,  «buu  Äe  pepe 
Vfti  with  hit  pnilatefl,  and  in  the  cssüe  of  vhich 
onljr  a  imall  gorrwm  laj ;  vhUe  the  friends  of  ths 
Bentfrogli  lo  the  city  awaited,  veil  anned,  tbo 
vtil  of  iheir  uld  masters. 

The  f  roudi  accordingly  left  the  hjghiray,  took 
nDalkr  place«  with  papal  garrisons^  and  appeared 
with  Uioir  army  »uddeuly  befure  Boluuga,  wliere  the 
popo,  »tuk,  niid  in  the  midst  of  his  friglitened  cardi- 
hoIm,  VfUh  Üiü  only  mun  who  rBtaiiied  his  energy.  He 
liojfvd  hourly  for  Uio  arrival  of  the  Veuetiaus ;  wliat- 
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CTcr  troops"  were  to  be  raised  in  tlie  surrounding 
country  he  drew  to  his  side,  and  summaiied  the 
assembled  authorities  of  tlie  city  to  defend  their 
walls  with  him  against  the  approaching  tyrants. 

IJut  the  Bologncse  people  would  not  take  up  anus. 
Tlie  envoys  of  the  emperor,  of  tlio  Kiug  of  Spain, 
Venice,  and  England,  counselled  him  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  French  ;  the  cardinals  en- 
treated him ;  at  len^h  lie  agreed  to  open  negotio^ 
tious  with  Chaumojit.  He  consigjicd  the  papal 
crown  to  his  datario,  Lorenzo  Pucci,  who  was  üvcr- 
loadcd  with  the  jewels  he  was  conveying  for  safety 
to  Florence,  to  be  kept  tlicre  in  ü  mouastcry :  ho 
Bcnt  to  Cltaumont ;  but  be  could  not  resolve  to 
'  accept  his  conditions.  Just  at  the  last  moment,  the 
Venetians  approached ;  the  people  of  Bologna  aiose 
in  his  favor;  the  Spanish  auxUiaiües  arrived ;  courage 
and  power  returned  to  Julius's  heart ;  and  the  most 
arrogant  answer  was  returned  to  Chaumont's  pro* 
posals.  Supplies  began  to  fail  the  latter;  and,  under 
pretext  of  allowicg  the  pope  to  decide  more  freely 
apon  the  king's  propoi^itioiis,  he  witlidrew  with  tiis 
army  fi-om  Bologna. 

What  Louis  desired  from  the  pope  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  ufibnccs,  and  a  restoration  of  all  that 
ho  had  taken.  JuUus,  however,  never  contemplated 
this.  ITc  loudly  accused  the  King  of  Franco  of  a 
breach  of  his  word  and  of  treachery,  and  advanced 
to  carry  tiio  war  farther.  The  papal  troops  marched 
Wi-  Tlic  pope  iJstfned  with  delight,  from  the  win 
dow  of  his  room  at  I^logna,  to  the  di:>tant  thundci 
of  the  coimon  with  which  his  people  fii"«l  upon  Sas 
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6Uol<3,  and  drove  out  tlio  French.  Ferrara  was  now 
to  be  conquered ;  but  it  was  left,  that  Mirandula 
might  be  taken  first.  Tliis  was  in  December,  1510. 
And,  while  thus  taking  arms  against  the  Duke  of 
Feriara  iii  liis  own  land,  other  means  were  employed 
on  other  sides.  Florence  liad  furnished  the  French 
wUli  troü}>s  at  the  iimtigatlon  of  the  Sodcrini,  hulli 
tlic  gonfalonier  and  the  cardinal,  who  were,  at  bot- 
tom, ill  favor  of  France.  The  Cardinal  del  Medici 
was  contriving  from  afar  a  coitppiracy  within  tlio  city : 
tliey  intended  to  poison,  the  gonfalonier.  The  pope 
knew  of  it ;  but  the  plot  failed. 

Mirandula  made  resistance.     In  January,  1511, 
the  popo  went  himself  to  the  camp.     He  lived  in. 
the  hut  uf  a  peasant,  which  lay  witlnn  reach  of  th» 
enemy's  balls.    He  was  tho  wliolö  day  on  horso- 
back ;  in  the  midst  of  the  snow-storms  he  appeared, 
now  here  and  now  there,  and,  standing  behind  tlia 
cannons,  incited  the  people  to  energy.     Snow  and 
cold  grow   more   and   more  mighty;    the    soldiers 
could  not  endure  them;  but  the  indestructible  old 
man  animated  them  on,  and  promised  them  the  city  I 
for  plunder.     A  cannon-ball  struck  tho  little  church 
In  whiuli  ho   had   quartered   himself  close    by  liis 
batteries,  and  killed  two  of  his  men  not  far  from 
him.      He   moved  now  to  another    dwelling,  but 
returned  on  the  day  following ;  while  those  in  the 
fortress  who  recognized  him,  directed  a  great  cannon 
to  the  spot,  and  again  compelled  him  to   choose 
another    place.      But    he    Giu'rendercd    not.      The 
more  hinderances  increased,  the  firmer  grew  his  will, 
aud  the  more  unshaken  his  coufidenco. 
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«rar  moanwhile  liad  not  been  witliout  its  in 
Itncnce  on  Mtcliael  Aiigelo's  paijitiiig  in  the  cliapcl. 
In  September,  lölO,  tho  pope  had  loft  Romo.  Tho 
|jaymonts  at  onco  ceased. 

K"  Dear  Father,"  writes  Miclm«!  Angela, — "I  received. 
our  letter  (his  morning,  the  5th  September,  and  read  it 
'iih  great  sadness.     You  tell  me  Buonarroto  is  altik;  I 
beg  ytm  to  write  at  ones  to  say  how  he  is.     If  ha  haa  not 
improved,  I  atiali  eome  next  week  to  Florcai-e.     It  is  true 
the  journey  might  prove  a  great  disadvantage  to  mo;  for 
I  h«ve  Biill  to  receive  by  contract  fire  hundred  ducats,  and 
le  (»pe  owes  ma  just  as  mucli  for  the  Bcconi!  lialf  of  the 
rork ;  but  be  lias  now  gone  away,  without  leaviug  büliind 
iy  directions,  ao  that  I  am  without  money,  and  do  not 
)W  what  I  Bhall  do.     If  I  go  away,  he  migbt  reaent  It, 
id  I  might  lose  what  is  mine,  or  be  otherwise  vexed.     I 
iavo  written  to  the  pope,  and  await  an  answer.     Btit,  if 
Buonarroto  ia  still  in  danger,  write,  and  I  will  give  up 
ei-ery  thing.     Provide  for  every  thing;  and,  if  money  is 
^HlVRnting,    go    to    the    hospital    inspector   of    Snnla    Murin 
Ifuova,  fihow  him  tliis  letter,  if  he  will  not  believe  you 
without  it,  nu'l  let  him  pay  you  a  hundred  and  fifly  ducats, 
^■— as  much  aa  you  require;  spare  no  espcnse.     And  lot 
^■^ua  hope  the  best ;  God  1ms  not  created  us  to  leave  ua  io 
dülroM.     Answer  by  return   of  post,  and   write    plaiidy 
wbether  I  am  to  come  or  no." 

H     Two  days  after,  another  letter  follows  to  his  fathoi, 
^  almost  word  for  word  the  same,  and  only  contain- 
ing the  more  acctii-ate  statement,  that  thu  five  hun- 
dred ducats  for  tho  paintings,  as  well  as  for  the 
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scaflfolding,  arc  owed  him  by  tlio  pope.     Michiu?. 
Angclo  seems  afraid  that  the  first  letter  was  lust. 

Od   tlie  ICHh  October,  he    iuforms   Buonarroto^ 
whoso  illness  therefore  had  no  evil  result,  that  h 
liad  roeeived  Üio  five  hundred  ducats  ihrougit   tlie^ 
pope's  datario.    Ho  at  once  sent  the  greatest  part^ 
of  the  money  home.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this  favorably 
turn,  how  little  Michael  Angolo's  was  a  bed  of  rose» 
at  Ulis  time  may  be  see»  by  the  conclusion  of  th* 
letter  that  Mlowed.     "  If  you   see    Miehclagiiiül* 
Tauagli,  tell  him  from  me,  that  I  have  had  so  ujucIl 
trouble  for  tlie  last  two  months,  that  it  has  bceiL 
impossible  for  me  to  write  to  him.     I  will,  however, 
make  every  efibrt  to  procure  him  a  cornelian  or  :w 
good  medal ;  and  thank  him  for  mo  for  the  cheese. 
I  will  write  by  the  uoxt  post.    The  2Gth  Octoljer, 
1510." 

The  post-day  was  always  Saturday.  The  letter» 
were  sealed  with  a  wafer ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
piece  of  twine  was  bound  round  them,  and  the  end» 
were  impressed  in  the  seal.* 

This  is  the  last  letter  belonging  to  tlio  year  1510. 
In  January,  1511,  Micliael  Anjrelo  appears  to  have 
himself  gone  to  the  pope.  The  journey  is  not  else- 
where mentioned  ;  but,  from  the  letters,  it  undouht* 
edly  took  place.  Bramante  was  with  the  pope  at 
that  time  as  engineer;  and,  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason,  Michael  Ajigelo  believed  himself  obUged  to 
go  personally  to  effect  the  payment  of  the  money. 
As  the  siege  of  Mirojidula  lasted  till  tlio  20th 
Jauuary,  and  Michael  Angclo  had  returned  again 
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to  Rome  by  the  10th,  he  can  only  have  soeu  the 
pope  at  the  camp  at  Miraudula.  It  is  gtrange^  that, 
Is  regards  CoodiTi,  this  journey  had  entirely  van- 
ished from  ilia  memory. 

'*  Last  Tuesday,"  he  writes  ou  the  lltli  January, 
*  I  arrived  again  safely,  and  tlie  money  has  been 
^id  me."  Enclosed  lio  aendf-  a  retuittanco  of  more 
than  two  huudrod  and  tweuty-oight  ducats.  Duou 
UTToto  was  to  tell  Araldo,  that  he  was  to  rememher 
him  to  the  gonfalonier,  to  thank  him,  and  to  say 
that  ho  would  write  next  Saturday.  He  concludes, 
*•  Keep  the  chest  under  lock  and  key,  and  my 
clotlics,  that  they  may  not  be  stolen  from  me  as  from 
Gismondo."  Michael  Angclo  had,  it  seems,  gone  by 
Florence,  and  had  negotiated  with  Sodurini.  Tlie 
date  1510,  which  the  letter  bears,  allows  a  doubt  to 
arise  whether  the  letter  is  to  be  placed  a  year  earlier ; 
but  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  date  has  boea 
placed  outside  that  acknowledging  Buoiiarroto's  let* 
ter,  shows  that  Michael  Angclo  adliered  this  time  to 
the  Florentine  reckoning,  and  that  consequently  tho 
Roman  1511  is  intended. 

On  the  20th  January,  therefore,  Mirandula  capit- 
ulated. The  papal  troops  were  bribed  to  give  up 
the  plunder  for  sixty  pounds  of  gold.  Now  came 
Fcrrai-a's  turn.  The  pope,  however,  was  obliged  to 
go  back  to  Bologna,  because  he  was  overcome  by 
fatigue. 

A  letter  of  Michael  Angclo's,  of  tho  2Sd  February, 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  now  went  in  qtiest  of 
the  pope  a  second  time.  "I  think,"  he  writes  to 
Baonarroto,  *'  that,  within  a  short  time,  I  sliall  be 
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again  tit  Bologna ;  for  the  pope's  datario,  witt»  wl 
1  came  from  thtiuce,  promised  me,  when  ho  won 
back  again,  that  lie  would  tako  core  tliat  I  should  bt 
able  to  go  on  with  my  work.     Ho  has  now  boei 
gone  a  mouth  already,  and  I  hear  not  a  word  £ro 
him.    I  will  wait  just  this  week ;  and  then,  if  aotli — 
ing  hinders,  I  will  set  out  for  Bologna,  and  see  yoia. 
on  my  way.     Tell  my   fatlier  so."*     Wlietlier  h» 
went  or  no,  we  know  not.     If  it  were  tlie   case, 
he  would  probably  have  called  it  to  mind ;    for  tho 
events  which  now  occurred  in  Bologna,  and  which  ha 
must  liavo  experietiood  there,  were  too  stormy  whol- 
ly to  escape  his  remembrance.     However  tiiis  may  ■ 
be,  we  know  not!üng  about  it.     All  certain  informa- 
tion breaks  off  liero  until  .September,  1512.    Numer- 
ous letters,  which  might  be  placed  in  this  interval,  ■ 
afford  no  snrs  information  from  their  want  of  date, 
and  only  prove  that  Michael  Augclo  continued  to 
work  at  his  painting  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  perhapt^ 
with  interruptions,  and  that  ho  sent  his  receipts  to 
Florence.    The  outward  course  of  tilings,  however, 
allows  MS  to  perceive  that  the  pope  was  completely 
occupied  with  the  palitics  of  tho  times. 

Kegotiations  for  peace  were  ever  gohig  on.  In 
February,  1511,  a  congress  met  in  Mantua  to  debate 
Concerning  it.  The  war,  however,  nt  the  same  time 
advanced  ;  and  the  pope  soon  took  an  active  part  in 
it.  The  empRTor  and  the  Kuig  of  France  designed 
a  war  against  Venice  for  the  spring,  and  wished  to 
force  the  pope  to  join  them.  If  not,  tJiey  were 
resolved  to  call  a  council,  —  tlmt  is,  to  depose  hiiu. 

*  Sc8  Appendix,  Kote  LXZI. 
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THE  CAKDDIAL  OF  PATIA.  IN   BOLOGNA  S87 

Julius,  on  tlic  other  liand,  hoped  to  reconcile  Venice 
and  tlic  emperor,  and,  with  the  help  of  Spain,  to 
fomi  a  general  cualilioa  against  the  Frencli. 

Tlie  Archbishop  of  Gork  was  received  by  the  pope 
at  Bologna  with  distinguished  honors,  as  a  deputy 
of  tlie  emperor.  Scarcely,  however,  did  ho  begin 
to  speak  of  Fcrrara,  than  Julius  interrupted  him 
»ngrily.  Before  he  wouhl  give  up  his  claims  here, 
he  declared  ho  would  rather  lose  his  life  and  his 
crown.  They  came  to  no  agreement.  Trivuizio, 
who,  after  Chauniont's  deatli,  had  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  Freucli  king  in  Lombardy,  advanced 
ftgain  against  Bologna,  and  drove  before  him  the 
valorless,  retreating  army  of  the  pope.  Tlio  pope 
endeavored  to  bring  them  to  a  stand-still :  he  wished 
himself  to  hasten  forward  into  the  midst  of  them ; 
but  the  danger  was  too  pressing,  fur  his  Sjnanish 
auxiliaries  declared  suddenly  that  tlicy  would  witli- 
draw.  The  Archbishop  of  Gurk  had  effected  this 
itli  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Bologna.  Jvilius, 
already  on  the  way  to  his  people,  was  obliged,  on 
these  tidhigs,  to  turn  back.  Again  he  summoned 
igethor  the  authorities  of  the  city,  rcpresentod  to 
;iem  the  position  of  things,  and  tlien  retired  from 
Bologna  to  Ravenna.  He  kfl  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia 
behind  him  in  Bologna.  The  papal  army  lay  outside 
tlie  city.  The  citizens  declared,  that  they  woiJd 
allow  no  soldier  admission  into  tlie  city;  they  would 
defend  themselves  alone. 

Tlte  cardinal  had  two  hundred  light-horse,  and 
about  a  thoui>and  Infantry,  —  iusulTicient  to  garrison 
BO  extensive  a  place.    He  stood  on  the  worst  tenm 
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with  Urbuio,  who  by  encamped  outside.  Eacn 
would  havti  seen  with  joy  the  ruin  of  Üie  other. 
The  cardinal  now  took  a  part  of  tlie  armed  pcopla 
into  his  service,  aiid  gave  some  points  of  the  city 
iutu  tlio  liuiids  of  tiieüü  people.  One  of  the  gutes 
thus  come  into  tlie  possessiou  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Bontirogli,  by  whom  a  message  was  at  once  seut 
to  the  French  camp,  tliat  Üie  oiitranco  to  tlie  city 
was  open,  and  that  they  might  come.  The  cardinal 
perceived  his  en-or,  and  liopcd  to  make  amcnils  for 
it  by  giving  orders  to  the  ucwly  onlistcd  men  to 
repair  at  once  to  the  duke's  camp,  as  tlic  latter  bad 
desired.  They  replied  Üiat  lliey  had  to  guard  tha 
oity,  and  woiild  not  give  up  their  posts.  He  now 
endeavored  to  bring  in  from  mthout  a  thousand 
men  of  experienced  troops ;  but  to  these  they  would 
not  open  the  gates.  With  the  feeling  of  baling  lost 
power,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  being  bated  for 
his  cmelty  and  avarice,  the  cardinal  now  retreated 
into  his  castle  so  hastily  tliat  he  forgot  to  take  with 
liim  his  money  and  jewels ;  though^  remembering 
them  in  time,  he  had  them  brought  after  liim, 
and,  packing  them  up,  accompanied  by  a  few  horse- 
men, he  fled  in  a  south-west  direction  towards 
Imola. 

Tho  news  at  once  spread  that  he  Ima  left.  Tho 
people  rose.  Tho  Beutivogli  without  learned  how 
matters  stood)  and  set  out.  Tliey  reached  Bologna 
at  midnight.  Tho  procession  passed  with  torches 
thi'ough  the  streets  to  the  palace  of  the  Government. 
A  statue  of  the  pope,  made  of  gilded  wood,  and 
standing  over  the  gate  of  the  palace,  was  loru  down, 
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lrögg:ed  round  the  sqnaro,  and  bumt;   while  mas- 
fleets  were  fired  at  Micliacl  Aiigelo's  work. 
f     Scarcely  had  Urbiuo  heard  in  the  camp  of  the 
cardinal's  flight,  than  he  himt-elf  mimediately  broke 

PHe  left  every  thing;  fiftcou  pieces  of  licavy 
illcry,  standards,  carriages,  baggage,  and  even 
I  perponal  property  of  tlio  last  retroators,  who 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  citadel  of  Bologna  eapitulatod, 
after  it  had  held  out  fourteen  days,  and  was  pulled 
down  by  the  people. 

In  Ravenna,  whore  the  popo  had  tarried,  Urbino 

B«nd  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia  met.  In  tlie  open  street, 
where  they  encountered  each  other,  tlic  duke  stabbed 
the  cardinal  in  the  midst  of  his  attendants.  The 
pope  called  iLpoti  Heaven,  and  cried  that  bis  beut 
friend  had  been  taken  from  him.  The  duke,  on  the 
other  hand,  swore  solemn  oaths  that  he  had  been  a 
traitor,  and  was  to  blame  for  all  the  evil.     At  the 

Hsame  time,  tlio  tidings  came  that  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  had  again  taken  possession  of  his  dukedom, 
and  that  Trivulzio  stood  witi»  his  army  on  the  fron- 

Htiers  of  the  territory  between  Ravenna  and  Bologna. 
He  awaited  uotliing  but  the  orders  of  his  sovereign 

^^to  advance  into  the  undefended  Papal  States. 

^P  It  was,  however,  of  great  importance  to  Louis  to 
preserve  the  appcarauco  of  an  obedient  sou  of  tlie 
Cluirch.  Instead  of  advancing  with  violanee,  he  be- 
gan to  negotiate.  The  Bentivogli,  too,  were  obliged 
to  declare  to  the  pope  that  they  only  held  possession 
of  Bologna  as  obedient  sons  of  the  Church.  The  pope 
Kt  out  for  Rome.     In  Rimini  he  Grst  hoard  that  la 
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Bologna,  Modona,  and  in  other  places,  placards  ware 
publklj  posted  up,  on  which  he  was  sumiiioued  bts 
fore  the  Council  of  Pisa,  whore  the  cardüiols  were 
assembling.  Thus  he  arrived  in  Rome,  without  an 
army,  without  Bologna,  without  tlie  Cardinal  of 
Pavia, — old,  siek,  accused,  and  summoned  to  just- 
ice; but  within  his  soul  was  tlie  old  obstiuacy,  and 
the  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  his  foes. 

4. 

Tlicrc  lies  in  the  papal  dignity  an  element  of  in- 
destructibility, which  will  last  so  long  as  thero  oro 
Catholic  princes  with  opposhig  interests.  The  pope 
stands  between  them  as  tlie  one  ideal  power,  tena- 
ciously clLiiging  to  its  designs;  whiUt  the  niicertaia 
multitude,  distracted  from  the  first  by  low  ambition. 
surge  around,  able  to  annihilate  his  jwrsou,  hut  not 
his  office.  The  papacy  will  fall  when  all  Kumans  are 
united  in  one  single  kingdom,  and  when  the  people 
are  raised  to  such  a  height  of  mental  culture,  that 
temporal  authority  in  spiritual  hands  appears  an 
absurdity.  Yet  these  are  the  expectations  of  manj 
hundred  years  to  come. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi,  1511,  th( 
pope  had  agam  arrived  in  Rome.  Ho  wished  U 
officiate  himself  the  festivities.  Arrayed  in  all  hi? 
jM>mp,  hia  calm,  tiara-cruwuod  brow  contrasted  with 
tlio  excited  impatience  with  which  the  people  awaited 
evonts.  Raphael  was  at  tliat  time  painthig  the  Mas& 
of  Bolscna,  representing  the  convci-sion  of  a  priest 
who  would  not  believe  in  the  tran substantiation  of 
tiie  host.  The  miracle  had  happened  ceutiuries  before ; 
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imt  none  tlio  less  Julius  was  painted  as  pre^onl:  wo 
»eo  him  kneeling  at  tho  altiir,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  confounded  prinst  «taads.  IL  was  inteudtsd  to 
show  symholically  his  firm  conlidence  in  tiie  miracu- 
lous assistance  of  heavcu,  and  that  the  doubting 
ones,  liko  the  priest  with  the  host,  would  some  day 
repoutingly  üctnowledgc  tiic  truth. 

He  gathered  together  a  fresh  army ;  he  negotiated 
with  France,  who  had  little  desire  for  war ;  with  tho 
emperor,  whose  vacillation  in  political  affau-s  was 
notorious;  with  Veaice,  who  was  still  at  war  with 
Louis  and  Maximilian ;  with  Ferdinand  and  the 
King  of  England,  France's  natural  ouemies.  Whilst, 
in  opposition  to  the  council  announced  at  Pisa,  he 
Uimselt'  summoned  a  Lateran  Council  at  Kume,  and 
pronounced  the  cm-se  of  the  Cliurch  upon  the  re- 
bellious cardinals,  he  was  yet  negotiating  with  each 
separately,  and  was  holding  out  alluring  propositions, 
if  they  would  come  to  Rome,  and  attach  tlTcmselves 
to  him.  Lastly,  he  made  secret  associations  in  Bo- 
logna, that  the  BentivogU  might  be  again  expelled 
by  an  iusurrcctioa. 

Suddenly  came  a  new  shock.  One  day,  in  tlia 
imddle  of  August,  tho  uews  spread  through  Rome 
that  the  pope  was  dead.  Julius  lay  sick  and  uncon- 
scious ;  bis  end  wag  hourly  expected.  The  cardinals, 
iustoad  of  going  to  Pisa,  set  out  for  Rome.  The 
people  there  were  assembled  on  tho  Capitol ;  speeches 
were  beuig  made  in  favor  of  shaking  off  entirely  the 
bated  priestly  rule,  and  constituting  thumsolves  a 
fpoo  nation  wortliy  of  tlie  old  name.  Tliere  seemed 
au  eud  of  the  evcrlastmg  duminlon  of  the  clergy.    It 
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appeared  a«  if  at  Uiat  time  but  one  powtirful  stop  was 
uecdcd  to  tread  out  fur  ever  the  old  gUmmoriiig 
ßamo  of  Uio  Vaücau.  Bat  it  was  oiily  a  volcauo. 
The  pope  rose  vigoi-ously  again  früm  liia  sick-bed. 
lie  concludod  au  alliauco  with  Aragon  and  Venice, 
wliich  was  proclaimed  in  October,  1511,  and  the  ex- 
pressed object  of  wliicli  was  the  pi-utnetion  of  the  one 
Church.  Tlie  divisiün  threatened  by  the  Pisari 
Council  was  to  be  prevented ;  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
were  to  be  reconquered ;  and  those  who  opposed 
themselves  were  to  be  expelled  ü-urn  Italy.  Tliose 
were  Üie  French,  under  whose  protection  the  Bonti- 
vogli  and  the  E^te  stood.  The  watchword  of  the 
papal  party  was  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  from 
Italy  !^  an  idea  wliicb  excited  the  people  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  Burromided  tlie  name  of  the  pope  vrith 
fresh  popular  glory.  (This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
famous  expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple, 
the  painting  on  the  wall  of  tlie  Vatican,  wliich 
Uaphael  began  this  year.  Heliodorus  is  the  King  of 
the  French,  who  is  pimished  and  expelled  as  one 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  whilst  Julius  approaches  triumph 
antly  on  the  opposite  sicle^ 

Wlieu  we  thus  see  tlie  origin  of  Raphael's  works, 
they  lose  tlie  appearance  of  allegories,  for  the  under- 
Ktanding  of  which  explanations  are  needed.  He 
stood  with  the  pope  in  tho  midst  of  events ;  their 
reprcsontatiou  by  liis  hand  was  no  indiSerent  om»* 
meiit  to  an  indifferent  palaoe,  but  a  symbolic  coi*- 
cenlration  of  that  which  agitated  the  time»  nt  tliat 
moment  most  deeply,  and  was  intelligible  to  the 
people. 
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In  Ibe  some  October,  1511,  the  council  was  opened 
in  Bomo.  Julius  was  only  awaiting  tlio  Spnnieh 
troops  bcforo  he  broke  fortli.  Tliis  time,  however 
not  oiily  Bologna  aiid  Formra  were  to  submit,  bu 
Florenco  also.  Soderiui  bad  given  Pisa  as  tlio  meet- 
^ing-place  of  the  heretical  council ;  Julius  had  laid 
tho  city  imder  au  interdict ;  the  gonfalonier,  however, 
had  appealed  to  tlie  heretical  Pisau  Council  itself, 
and  had  thou  compelled  tho  Florontiue  clergy  to 
continue  to  perform  their  fiinctious.  Not  only  were 
Üio  two  Soderiui  to  sufler  for  this  act  of  treason,  but 
the  citizens  also.  And  for  this  end  tho  popo  choso 
a  painful  means:  ho  placed  over  them  their  old 
masters,  the  Medici.  Giovanni,  the  cardinal,  was 
appointed  legate  in  Bologna ;  and  lie  was  given 
authority  to  advance  against  tho  Florentines  after 
tlie  coni^uost  of  the  city. 

Soderini  had  been  elected  gonfalonier  for  life,  in 
the  year  1602.  The  aristocratic  party,  the  former 
Arrabiali,  united  with  Llic  Palleski,  had  accomplislicd 
this  in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  tho  former 
Piagnoni.  Soderini  was  a  relative  of  tlic  Medici;  ho 
was  mild,  but  well  skilled  In  business,  rioh,  old,  and 
fcliildlcss.  No  sooner  was  he  in  office,  than  he  sud- 
'  denly  changed.  Tliey  had  on  both  sides  reckoned 
on  his  Mcdleaeau  and  aristocratic  inclinations;  but 
at  once  ho  stood  above  all  parties,  and  those  who  had 
raised  him  experienced  from  him  no  greater  con- 
dderatiou  than  tho  popular  party,  who  had  opposed 
tJw  election.    Moderate  and  conciliatory  in  his  policy 
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both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  never  allowed  the  dis- 
cord of  tlio  cilizcas  (x)  como  to  aii  open  rupture ;  and 
ho  prevented  tlie  attempts  of  the  Medici  to  creep 
again  iiiio  tliü  city.  He  was  friauilly  and  geutlo  m 
his  uiaauer.  A  well-preserved  clay  bust,  colored 
from  life,  in  tUo  Berliu  Museum,  makes  Mm  almost 
appear  a  living  man,  so  accurately  dot's  it  portray  his 
fcatarcä.  It  Is  the  noble  countenance  of  c  man  who 
certainly  possessed  more  goodness  and  mind  than 
veiiemcnt  energy»  a  lack  in  Sodcriui'a  character 
which  MacchiavelU  has  rendered  immortal  by  his 
unsparing  raillery.  Patron  of  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo,  he  nevertheless  seems  to  liave  been  little  ro-fl 
spoctcd  by  cither.  For  ho  complained  violently  of 
Leonardo,  and  charged  him  with  ingratitude ;  while 
Michael  Ajigelo  once  even  publicly  ridiculed  him. 
Soderini  looked  at  the  David,  and  expressed  hia 
opinion,  that  some  marble  might  still  be  removed  from. 
the  nose.  Michael  Angelo  assented,  took  his  eld 
and  some  marble  dust  m  his  baud,  and,  seeming  to 
work  about  the  nose,  he  let  the  white  dust  fall  to  the 
ground,  upon  whieh  the  gonfalonier  esprosscd  him- 
self well  satisfied  at  tiie  favorable  eSect  of  tha 
improvement  suggested  by  him. 

Tlie  nobles  saw  themselves  painfully  deceived  by 
Soderini's  xmespected  conduct.  Tliey  had  hoped 
by  his  election  to  set  aside  the  consiglio  gründe,  the  m 
one  democratic  chamber,  whore  the  majority  of  votes  1 
carried  the  day,  and  in  which  —  although  after 
Savonarola*s  death  a  stricter  form  of  election  had 
been  introduced  —  they  could  not  hold  tlieir  ground 
without  difEcnlty.     Their  hopes  were  agaiu  baßlod. 
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of  placing  an  aristocracy  of  tTio  richest  families  at 
the  Iicad  of  the  State.  For  tlds  reason,  as  soon 
as  Soderini's  desertion  became  evident,  he  began  to 
be  hated  by  those  who  had  promoted  him ;  and  the 
ajnbitions  younger  nobles  of  tlie  city  (the  old  Com- 
pagnacci)  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  aud  meditated 
an  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 

Tlic  Medici  availed  themselves  of  this  feeling. 
After  Piero's  death,  the  cardinal  was  the  head  of  the 
ikraily,  a  man  genuinely  Mcdicxan  in  character. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  lived  anew 
in  him;  and  his  conduct  towards  the  Florentines 
was  from  henceforth  entirely  in  conformity  with 
theirs. 

The  Medici  seem  no  longer  to  have  thought  of  a 
violent  restoration  of  things.  The  cardinal  resided 
iu  Komc  at  tlie  court  of  Julius ;  ho  kept  open 
house  with  splendor  and  generosity ;  whoever  came 
from  Florence,  and  presented  himself,  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  no  political  profession  was  needed  to 
prove  himself  a  friend  of  the  family.  All  were 
his  dear  countrymen ;  the  strife  of  parties  and 
the  plans  of  Piero  were  forgotten.  The  cardinal 
knew  liow  to  discourse,  and  to  give.  He  scarcely 
cared  tliat  the  property  of  the  family  was  ebbing 
rapidly. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  his  relatives  were 
laboring  in  Florence ;  above  all,  his  sister  Lucretia, 
who,  married  to  Jacopo  SaUiati,  became  the  rally- 
ing-point  of  tlio  nobles  hostile  to  Soderiui.  For 
these  rich  families  must  ultimately  have  been  called 
Dohles,  altliough  Savouarola  answered  iustly,  when  it 
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was  said  that  the  nobles  fared  ill  in  Florence,  "We 
liare  no  noUcs  here,  only  citizens  :  there  arc  nobles 
in  Venice."  Indeed,  the  name  of  noble  among  the 
Florentines  implied  nothing  but  money ;  for  none  of 
tlieir  great  lords  had  castles  and  subjects  over  which 
jurisdiction  was  allowed  them. 

The  name  of  Medici  lost  its  hateful  sound  in  Floi'- 
ence.  Tliey  were  no  longer  the  vindictive  foes, 
inciting  Franco  and  Italy  against  the  cit)',  and  steal- 
ing like  foxes  round  the  dovonsot.  With  the  rcmcni- 
branco  of  Piero,  all  fear  of  them  had  vanished.  A 
new  generation  had  sprung  up,  calling  to  mind  rather 
the  brilliant  virtues  of  Lorenzo  than  the  faults  of  his 
unhappy  son.  They  longed  for  the  good  old  times, 
when  the  nobles  shared  the  power  of  a  chief,  consid- 
erate for  them,  and  issuhig  from  among  themselves ; 
whilst  now  tliey  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  renegade 
coquetting  with  the  people.  They  would  have  liked 
to  recall  the  Medici,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  over- 
throwing Soderhii. 

Tlio  appointment  of  the  cardinal  as  legate  at 
Bologna  occurred  at  tlio  right  time.  His  property 
was  fast  ebbing  away :  without  such  a  post  as  this, 
he  could  not  have  continued  to  carry  on  his  splendid 
mode  of  lining.  In  Bologna  something  was  t()  be 
gained  ;  so  that,  even  if  the  plans  on  Florence  failed, 
the  pecuniary  assist-anco  was  immense.  In  January, 
1512,  Medici  appeared  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
before  Bologna,  and  the  siege  began.  Witliin  the 
city  were  the  BeniivogH,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
Lautrec,  on  the  side  of  France.  It  now  fared  ill 
witli  Michael  Ängelo's  statue.     On  the  last  day  but 
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3  of  the  yeai"  1511,  a  herald,  sent  m  advsuice  by 

the  unny,  JippeareJ  ia  the  city,  and  Jciuundiid  immo 

diato  siUTcudor  in  such  haughty  accents,  that  the 

Bentivogli  threw  him  into  prison,  and  ou]y  Iiberiited 

him  again  on  the  persuasions  uf  their  Dieuds.     The 

^ktatuo  of  tho  pope  was  t!irowu  dowu,  and  mutilated. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  obtained  the  metal  in  esehango 

^.  for  tho  cauuons  he  lurnift>hcd.      The  licad  aloue, 

^.irhich  weighed  six  hundred  pounds,  was  preserved, 

aud  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  seen  in  Ferrara.     Tho 

Ijrest  was  melted  dowu. 
On  the  2Bth  January,  tho  bombardment  began  ; 
tlie  walls  were  at  tlie  same  time  undermined.    On  tho 
2d  February,  however,  Gaston  do  Foix,  who  had 
come  from  Lombardy  with  the  French  auxiliarios, 
succeeded  in  entering  tlie  city  so  secretly,  that  tho 
Spaniards  without  did  not  hear  of  his  pi*eseuce  mitil 
he  had  been  long  within  the  gates.     They  now  re- 
solved  at  onoo  to  raise  tlie  siege.     On  the  Gtli  they 
retreated.     Tlie  French  pursued  tlicm,  carrying  off 
horses,  caimous,  and  militai-y  baggage,  aud  would 
have   destroyed   the  army,   If  tliey  had    not  been 
checked  by  fear  of  stratagem. 
^m     As  soon  as  Gaston  de  Foix  had,  however,  after  this 
^Psuccesa,  returned  to  Lombardy,  where  he  defeated 
the  Venetians,  the  cardinal  agaiu  advanced  before 
■Bologna.      It    was  now   March.      Once  more   tho 
^Kf  rcuch  appeared ;  once  more  the  Spaiiiard.s  retreated, 
De  Foix  beliind  them,  as  far  as  ßavcmia.     There,  ou 
the  first  day  of  Easter,  1512,  a  battle  took  place, 
in   wliich  the   Spaniards  were   brüliantly  defeated. 
Tho  French  commaiider-iu-chief,  however,  lost  Ids 
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life.     He  was  young,  handsome,  and  cUIvalroufl^^ 
one  of  the  poetic  beiiigs  of  that  day. 

This  battle  has  become  famous  from  the  fearful 
nature  of  tlie  contest.  Tlie  Spaniards  at  tliat  timo 
■were  considered,  after  the  Swiss,  the  first  soldiers  iu 
the  world;  and  it  cost  the  French  immense  effort 
to  carry  off"  the  nctory.  The  national  honor  was  at 
stako  on  both  sides.  Ten  thousand  dead  were  left 
on  the  field.  A  number  of  noble  Spaniards  wcro 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French.  Cardinal  Medici 
WEIS  captured  by  die  Stradiots,  and  brought  to  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Severino,  who,  like  himself,  but 
in  tlie  name  of  the  Pi&an  Council,  was  legate  of 
Bologna,  The  whole  "Romagna  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  and  tlie  way  to  Rome  again  stood 
open  to  tliem..  ■ 

The  sad  tidings  arrived  Uiere  on  the  13th  April. 
The  cardinals  hastened  to  the  pope,  and  conjured 
him  to  make  peace ;  for  not  only  the  victorious 
enemy,  but  abo  the  Roman  nobility  —  the  Culonua^  A 
Savelli,  and  others,  who  had  received  money  fi-om  ■ 
Louis  —  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the  pope. 
The  ambassadors  from  Venice  and  Spain  dissuaded 
from  over-hasty  resolutions.  Julins  wavered.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  and  a  number 
of  the  cardinal  had  already  fled  to  Naples,  when 
Giulio  dci  Medici,  a  cousin  of  the  captive  cai'dhtal, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  that  Giuliajio  who  was  raur- 
dered  by  the  Pazzl,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  reportedfl 
the  plunder  of  Ravenna.  At  the  same  time,  how« 
ever,  he  brought  intelligence  that  the  leaders  of  tlia 
Frouch,  dindod  among  themselves,  wore  disputing 
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with  the  Cardinal  of  Ran  Severino ;  and  tlint  the 
Swiss,  for  whoso  favor  papal,  iiiiperialj  and  niyal 
envoys  were  exerting  themselves,  had  decided  for 
the  pope,  and  were  ready  to  make  their  way  into 
Lombardy.  If  this  were  to  take  place,  every  tlung 
would  wear  a  different  aspect.  The  Froncli  woidd 
then  he  necessary  iu  the  north ;  Bologna  and  tlie 
Bomagna  would  agaia  be  a  possible  prey,  ätill  tlio 
pope  delayed,  and  showed  liimBelf  inclined  to  eome 
to  Icnns  with  the  Siug  of  France.  Il  was  perhaps 
only  an  artifice  for  keeping  the  French  away  from 
Romc>  and  for  awaiting  more  certain  inforraatiou 
from  Switzerland.  At  length  he  learned  that  the 
French  troops  had  marched  towards  the  north. 
His  fear  and  goml-will  towards  Louis  now  vanisheil. 
The  Roman  barons,  who  ]iad  received  money  from 
tlie  king,  and  were  on  the  point  of  rebelling,  entered 
tlie  pope's  service  witli  their  men ;  woi-  began  anew ; 
and,  on  the  3d  May,  the  Lateran  Council  in  Rome 
vas  opened  with  extraordinary  splendor ;  while 
Cardhial  Medici  iu  Milan,  which  he  had  entered 
ore  as  a  conqueror  tlian  a  prisoner,  absolved  those 
Boldicrs,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  who  had  fought 
against  the  holy  Church.  Giulio  dei  Medici,  who 
was  again  with  him,  had  brought  liim  authority  to 
do  this.  The  secretaries  were  scarcely  able  to  des- 
patch smgly  oil  the  letters  of  indtilgence.  Thiu 
the  material  with  wliich  war  was  at  that  time  carried 

n  —  tlie  common  despised  mercenary — made  grave 
political  questions  subscn'ient  to  the  low  religious 
necessities  of  his  limited  mind.  For  united  with 
this  indulgence  was  tlio  promise  of  tlie  receiver, 
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never  to  sorve  again  against  tlie  Church.  Ajid  this 
took  place  under  tliu  eyes  of  Uie  Pisaii  Couucil, 
which  had  iiov  vitlidrawn  to  Milan. 

The  union  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Tonetians  now 
soon  followed.  Maximilian  allowed  the  march 
through  the  Tyrol.  The  French  retreated.  It  was 
said  that  Milan  was  to  bo  reconquered  for  the  sons 
of  Sforza,  its  lawful  masters,  aledici,  who  had  heen 
taken  by  tlie  French  army,  escaped.  Tlie  wliole  of 
Lombai'dy,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  places, 
was  lost  to  the  king.  The  governor  fled  from 
Genoa,  and  a  man  named  Frcgoso  was  appointed 
doge.  French  policy  had  again  arrived  at  one  of 
those  stages  where  loss  follows  loss. 

ijTho  successful  flight  of  the  cardinal  was  recorded 
by  Raphael's  picture  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  represents  Peter's  deliverance  fi*om 
prison ;  the  general  defeat  of  the  French  was  sym 
bolizcd  by  the  march  of  Attila,  —  both  of  them  the 
first  wall  paintings  which  Medici  ordered  to  be  oxo- 
cutcd  after  he  became  popo"^ 

Bologna  was  now  defenceless.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino  advanced  before  the  city ;  the  citizens  in- 
duced the  Bentivogli  to  depart ;  they  withdrew  with 
a  tliousand  horse  to  Ferrara,  whose  duke,  aban- 
doned like  themselves,  expected  a  critical  future. 
The  pope  declared  at  once  all  places  in  which 
the  Bentivogli  were  received,  to  have  fallen  under 
tlie  ban  of  the  Church.  Bologna  did  what  she 
could  to  appease  him  ;  but  the  disgracefully  de- 
stroyed statue  could  not  be  reproduced  by  magic. 
Julius  was  so  furious,  that  he  wished  completely 
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to  destroy  tlie  city,  and  to  settle   the  citizens  in 

t another  place. 
I  Yet  even  now,  when  he  seemed  go  completely  to 
rule  tilings,  he  could  not  do  as  lie  would.  The 
most  powerful  man  iu  the  land  was  tlie  King  ol' 
Spain  and  Naples,  wlio  placed  bis  troops  at  tlie  dis 
poeal  of  the  pope  for  forty  tliousand  crowns  monthly 
It  was  ncccBsarj'  to  concede  to  liim  that  Ferrar.i 
should  remain  unmolested.  In  Ferdinand's  hands 
also  lay  tlie  fate  of  the  Florentines,  against  whom 
Cardinal  Medici  wisliod  to  employ  tlie  Spanish  troops. 
In  Mantua,  whore  a  congress  took  place  of  those 
powers  which  had  Imcu  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
against  France,  the  fate  of  Florence  was  decided. 
Maximilian  wished  to  undertake  his  coronation 
journey  to  Rome ;  he  wanted  money  for  it,  and 
desired  a  fixed  sum.  The  King  of  Spain  needed 
money  to  pay  liis  soldiers.  The  Medici  offered 
freely  whatever  they  hoth  demanded,  if  they  woidd 
only  first  help  him  to  tlie  possession  of  the  city, — 
llie  king  with  liis  troops,  the  emperor  with  his  au- 
thority ;  for  norence  was  an  old  imperial  fief.  Had 
the  Florentines  themäelves  at  once  gircn  these 
sums,  the  King  of  Spain  woiild  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
maining of  the  goufalonier,  and  to  the  continuance 
of  the  constitution  ;  for,  although  he  had  helped  tlie 
pope  to  the  victory,  lie  did  not  now  miich  uirc  to 
Etrengtben  his  power  to  a  groat  extent.  It  must 
have  been  completely  iudiflTcrent  to  the  omporor 
where  the  money  came  from,  so  long  as  it  came  at 
all.  Cardinal  Soderini  was  in  Mantua,  and  cari'icd 
on  the  negotiations.     In  his  reports,  he  urged  his 
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brother  to  act  decisively.    But  tho  perfidy  of  Uw 

different  parties  madu  it  im])osäi!ik  fur  the  gon- 
falonier to  offect  any  resolution.  They  left  hün 
alone,  and  tlii!  c-ardinal  was  without  orders. 

In  the  meantime,   tlve  Sponisli  troops   began    to 
revolt.     Don  Rairaoudo  di  Cordona,  tho  commcLuder, 
was  obliged,  on  any  tenns,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
money  for  tlicm  for  their  pay.     The  Medici  availed.! 
themselves  of  the   douhtful  stato   of  things ;    and , 
before    Carduial    Suderini,   In   Mantua  itself,    fiilly 
surmised  that  tlic  matter  was  concluded,  tlie  Spanish 
army  had  marched  past  Bolog^na  into  Tuscany,  with 
Üie  declared  intention  of  overthrowing  the  constitu- m 
tioii  of  Florence  and  rc-instating  the  Me^lici. 

It  was  impossible  to  oppose  tho  Spaniards  in  tho 
open  field.  Not  that  there  were  supplies  withiufl 
the  city.  Ptill,  time  and  money  might  have  averted 
the  danger,  if  the  Spaniai"da  had  been  the  onlv 
euemy  without.  The  party  of  the  aristocrats,  !iow 
ever,  arranged  events.  They  urged  their  causO'j 
with  an  case  whieh  only  appears  explicable  from  the' 
extremely  mild  character  of  Sodcrini.  They  hin- 
dered every  resolution  taken  by  the  Governitient; 
tliey  represented  the  position  of  tilings,  as  if  the 
Medici  only  aimed  at  obtaiuhig  the  right  of  being 
permitted  to  dwell  in  the  city  as  mere  privati^fl 
people.  The  gonfalonier  wished  to  leave  every 
thing  to  tl>0  decision  of  the  people.  In  a  touching 
address,  he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  intentions: 
his  tears  rose :  he  was  an  old  man  who  bad  no  per- 
sonal foes,  who  was  guided  not  by  ambition,  but  by 
goodiiOBs.     He  desired  to  be  allowed  to  lay  down 
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liis  oflieo.  Under  no  circumstances  would  they 
permit  tlii;«  The  Medici  could  return,  they  decided, 
OS  private  people,  but  as  nothing  else.  They  re- 
solved to  make  preparations,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves and  tlie  small  fortresses  round  the  city  with 
tlie  troops  they  possessed. 

The  popular  party  had  evidently  still  tho  uppei^ 
hand  in  these  resolutions;  but  the  Palleaki  knew 
how  to  place  crippling  imj>cdimcnts  in  the  way  uf 
their  execution.  A  deadness  of  feeUng,  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  overuutuo  the  tiitizens  ;  and  the  affecting 
uppearaneo  of  the  güiifalonier  could  not  compensate 
for  Ids  lack  of  animating  energy. 

Cordona  advanced  an  far  as  Prato,  whiehj  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Florence,  was  garrisoned  and 
furtificd.  He  could  not  advance  further.  In  the 
late  summer  the  level  land  afforded  no  sustenance; 
provisions  were  storeil  in  Florence  and  the  smaller 
cities.  Hunger  and  sickness  appeared.  Cordona 
came  down  hi  his  proposals:  Soderini  was  to  re- 
main ;  and  the  citizens  were  to  stipulate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  returning  Medici  were  to  bo 
received.  For  himself  ho  desii-cd  a  moderate  sum, 
only  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  to  leave  the  country. 
This  resolntiou  was  induced  by  tlie  fact,  that  King 
Ferdhiand  Vregan  to  consider  the  subjection  of  Flor- 
ence as  too  great  a  cojicessiou  to  the  pope,,  aiiti  to 
doubt  whether  he  should  permit  it,  —  a  state  of 
feeling,  which  soon  so  completely  gained  the  upper- 
hand,  that  ho  sent  Cordona  strict  ordci"s  to  turn 
back,  and  to  leave  things  in  Tuscany  in  their  old 
coudilion. 
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But,  before  those  final  resolutions  had  arriTod, 

Cordoiia  had  acted.     Thü  city  rufaaed  him  provi- 
sions, of  >vhiuh  he  stood  m*gcutly  in  need.     Caldaft 
sure  Caiducoi,  whom  tlic  gonfalonier  had  sont  to  thf' 
äjjiuiläJi  camp,  üüucluded  on  agreement ;    the  Pal- 
leski  in  tlie  city,  however,  delayed  to  Eicccpt  it  oa 
the  part  of  the   citizens.     Cordona,  in  tlic   woi-st 
puäilion,   attempted   a  bold   stroke.      He  attacked 
Praio  unawares,  —  a  fort  considered  m  Florence  m 
impregnable,  —  carried  it  by  storm,  and  ailowed  the  J 
soldiei-b  to  plunder  it.     Feai-fully  did  tliey  buhavö  " 
tlicre.     All  alarm  spread  through  Florence  at  those 
tidings,  as  at  tlic  first  acta  of  tlic  French  in  tlio  yoai  ■ 
1494.     This   time   also   strange    thundcr-elups   had 
foretold  tlic  threatening  future ;  this  time  also  Ümt 
mental  heavhioss  prevailed  which  proved  the  uostarfl 
ble  character  of  the  general  state  of  things.     There 
was,  moreover,  no  man  wlio  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
State  as  the  natural  support  of  weak  miuds;  and,  as 
if  in  mocking  aecomiianimeut  to  tlie  great  lielplcss- 
ness,  appeared  Uie  increashig  arrogance  of  the  Pal- 
loski,  who,  in  the  camp  outside,  iu  secret  iuterconi-so 
with  tlie  Medici,  concerted  the  adoption  of  a  coiiv-| 
raou  policy. 

The  conquest  of  Prato  at  once  altcicd  Cordoua*s 
demands.  Money  and  provisions  were  to  be  had ; 
oi^d  the  ueigliboring  Pistoja,  seeing  the  crnclties 
perpetrated  by  tlie  Spaniards  iu  Prato,  agreed  vul- 
luitarily  to  fnrriish  what  tlio  array  required.  TVith 
i-cgai-d  to  Florence,  the  demands  now  were  the 
absence  of  Soderini,  fifty  tliousand  ducats  for  the 
ejujperor,  fifty  thousand  for  Cordova,  fitt-y  thousand 
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fur  the  army.  Tlie  Medici,  on  the  other  hand, 
do.«ired  ever  hut  the  one  tiling,  —  to  ho  allowed, 
without  any  privileges,  to  return  as  simple  private 
people  to  tlieir  native  tiiy. 

Had  they  paid  quickly,  freedom  might  yet  have 
been  saved  ;  for  the  ^paiüards  required  money. 
But  the  Medicjean  piirty  would  allow  notliing  apeedy. 
The  Palleski  Ijogan  to  leave  tlio  city,  and  concerted 
with  Julius  dei  Medici  how  it  woxdd  be  best  to  act. 
On  the  second  day  after  the  storming  of  Pnito, 
Bartolomco  and  Paolo  Valori,  two  energetic  youjig 
men,  who  desired  a  subversion  of  things  on  account 
of  their  groat  debts,  forced  their  way  into  the  aj)art- 
nicnt  of  the  gonfalonier,  and  offered  Inm  the  choice 
of  death  or  flight,  in  which  they  would  assist  him. 
Sodcrini  had  long  ago  wished  to  withdraw.  His 
friends,  however,  had  prevented  him  from  taking 
this  step:  lio  now,  Ihercfure,  allowed  himself  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  house  of  the  Vettori,  who,  with 
e  Valori,  were  the  principal  originators  of  this 

ilau ;    and  accompanied  by  many  members  of  his 

family,  snd  with  a  guard  besides  of  forty  archers,  ho 

de  away  in  the  night  of  the  30tli  August.     His 

ivowcd  intention  waa  to  go  through  Siena  to  Rome, 
here  the  pope  had  promised  him  protection.  Hia 
tlier,  Ü10  eardbtal,  however,  warned  him  in  good 
time.  The  pope  had  wished  to  allure  Iiim  into  the 
Hiaro  of  a  journey  to  Rome,  solely  on  account  of  his 
riches.  On  hit*  way  there,  the  gonfalonier  suddenly 
turned  from  the  road  to  Rome,  and  arrived  safely 
Bt  Ancona,  from  whence  he  crossed  the  soa  ta 
isa. 
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By  this  Üireat  of  laying  violent  hands  on  Soderiui, 

tho  Mends  of  the  Medici  had  iuduced  the  Sigfiiory, 
on  tho  same  day,  to  declare  the  goufaloiiier  deposed. 
Ttie  city  came  to  terras  witli  Cordona ;  the  Modici 
rotiu'nod,  at  their  express  desire,  as  private  people 
only;  Floreuee  entered  tho  league  against  France; 
tho  emperor  received  forty  tliousaiid,  the  Spanish 
army  cigltty  thousand  ducats,  Cordona  twenty  thou- 
sand ibr  his  own  disposal.  At  the  first  payment,  he 
])ledged  himself  to  leave  the  Floroutuie  territory. 
Witli  regard  to  the  Medicaeaii  property,  sold  hy  the 
cxelicqucr,  the  old  lords  desired  nothing  more  thau 
that  they  should  be  allowod,  vrithin  a  giveu  time, 
to  purchase  it  back  for  ready  money. 

While  tliese  tilings  were  being  discussed  in  their 
ulosest  details,  and  nothing  was  finally  concluded, 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  arrived  in  the  city ;  and,  sur- 
rounded by  his  followers,  rode  through  tlie  streets. 
According  to  law,  lie  might  have  been  put  to  deatli; 
for  he  was  still  only  an  exile.  Soon  Coi-doiia  ap- 
peared, solemnly  introduced  by  Paolo  Vettori  into 
the  cousiglio  graude;  wlicre,  in  the  midst  of  tho 
Siguiory,  he  placed  himself  on  Sodcrini's  empty  seat, 
and  urged,  in  an  address,  that  they  should,  by  suita- 
ble measures,  make  tho  position  of  tlie  Medici  in  the 
city  more  secure.  He  did  not  explain  himself  fiuv  I 
ther.  His  words  were  received  wil,h  unfavorable 
ttmozcmcnt ;  but  the  odium  fell  rather  on  Vettori, 
who,  as  it  were,  had  brought  Cordona  into  tlie  con- 
itigUo. 

1  relate  these  events  tho  more  accurately,  because 
the  policy  of  the  Medici  appears  so  plainly  iu  tUem* 


I 

I 


I 


I 


I 
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l^^ways  holding  back  modestly,  always  pushing  for- 
ward othtjra,  never  asking  aiiy  thiisg,  allowing  every 
thing  to  be  urged  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  things  completely  in  their  own  hands,  —  tliia 
was  their  mode  of  actlono  But  it  is  especially 
importout  to  observe  how  they  made  use  of  tempo- 
rizing means.  They  knew  well  the  nature  of  tlio 
citizens,  who  prefer  to  take  the  most  illegal  grounds 
as  legal,  so  long  as  definite  prapoi^itions  can  ba 
regularly  discussed  on  them,  than  to  demand  a  solid 
basis  before  all  things.  For  this  reason  the  Modict 
rarely  opposed^  and  permitted  the  good  people  to 
debate  and  determine.  It  is  maivellous  bow  tho 
latter  allowed  them  afterwards  to  build  up  at  will 
Üiß  true  foundations  of  the  whole  state  of  tilings. 

Cordona  had  aotlibig  to  do  and  uotlihig  to  eay 
in  the  consiglio ;  yet  they  discussed  his  proposals. 
He  suggested,  that  a  number  of  eitizens  should  be 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  city,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  Medici's  adherents  should  be  öj>- 
pointed ;  who^  in  union  with  Cordona,  standing 
among  them  as  an  impartial  umpire,  should  receive 
dictatorial  authority  to  fill  tho  offices  anew.  This 
was  one  proposal.  Another  was,  tliat,  from  among 
thaso  who  had  filled  the  highest  officoa  of  the  State, 
and  from  among  fifty  citizens,  who  were  to  be  nom- 
inated from  the  highest  colleagues  officiating  at  the 
time,  a  senate  was  to  bo  chosen.  Moreover,  eight 
young  man,  lacking  tlie  requisite  age,  were  to  be 
declared  capable  of  ofBce,  tliat  the  good  services  of 
60me  younger  Pallcski  might  be  rewarded.  Lastly, 
a  gonfalonier  was  to  be  cliosen  for  a  /ear,  witli  a 
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Balary  of  four  hundred  ducats;  and  so  furth.  W^itb 
Bucli  prü|hübalä  tlie  tiuiu  weut  by.  lu  the  consiglio 
graudc,  by  a  majority  of  tliroo  against  two,  a  man 
nainiid  Rodolfi  was  elected  gonfalouier  for  a  year: 
lie  wus  a  aoai-  rclatlvo  of  tlio  Medici,  but  at  tho  somf 
time  a  Piaguoui.  The  choice  excited  general  satU 
faction. 

Mcanwhüo  the  Spoulords  remained  iu  the  land 
The  soldiers  came  more  frequently  into  the  city» 
They  brought  u\,  ou  wagons,  tho  booty  from  Pralo, 
and  oflbi'cd  it  for  sale.  This  continued  through 
Scptembör.  On  the  evening  of  tiie  15tli,  Cardinal 
Medici  was  to  be  solemnly  received  iu  the  palace  of 
tlie  Signiory.  The  nobles  assembled  iai  expectation. 
He  came  not.  Tliey  began  to  fear  evil.  All  was 
dark  and  quiet  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici :  their 
luiudg  were  relieved.  On  the  followiug  moruhig, 
however,  the  Medici  ai'rived.  Foreign  and  native 
friends»  in  arms,  suiTounded  them:  amid  the  cry, 
"  Palle,  palle  I  "  they  pi-oeeeded  to  the  square.  The 
Siguiory  wei-o  sitting  above:  Giuliano  dci  Medici 
entered  tiie  hall ;  others  followed  him^.  They  in*' 
quired  what  he  wanted.  Ho  asked  uotlmig  but  hia 
security,  —  aji  answer  repeated  by  ids  attciidauta 
in  chorus.  Questious  and  answers  now  followed  iu 
rapid  succession.  Thoy  resolved  that  the  parliament 
should  bo  convoked. 

The  great  bell  was  sounded.  The  citizens  gatli- 
ered  together  iu  arms  in  the  square.  Tho  cnomies 
of  the  Medici  took  cai'e  to  make  themselves  conspicu- 
ous. Tlie  Signiory  stood  ou  the  oralor's  plalfrjrm, 
by  the  side  of  tlie  palace  gate  (this  was  the  first 
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rerulution  which  Michael  Aiigelo's  Da%*id  witiiossod). 
i^Uiuliauo  stood  -uere  also,  —  the  gi-eat  standard  of 
■the  city  iu  Uis  haud:  aud  Uic  üfty-üvö  wci-e  elected. 
Strangers  and  soldiers  voted  as  well  as  citizens ; 
for  the  ti-oops  of  the  rcpubliu  ]iad  all  eiitured  the 
city,  to  bUow  themselves  ready  to  sei-ve  tho  Medici, 
the  uew  lords  of  thö  city.  Tho  lifty-Qve  annulled  the 
coasigUo  graudcj  lillcd  the  offices  anew,  aud  abol- 
i:ihed  the  uatioual  ai'iiiy  that  had  been  introduced, — 
a  kind  of  militia,  —  iu  the  establisliment  of  which 
Macchiavelli  had  bceu  csjjccially  iutcrcstcd.  The 
palace  of  the  Goverumeut  received  a  gai-risou  of 
Spauish  ta-oops,  under  Paolo  Vettori.      At  length 

»the  exiled  family  met  in  the  ptdaco  of  the  Medici; 
the  city  had  returned,  in  the  mo&t  legitimate  way, 
under  tbch-  dominion. 

I  Michael  Augelo  was  not  there  to  oxpcrience  the 
shame.  He  was  in  Rome.  Letters,  however,  to  his 
father,  at  this  time,  show  how  deeply  he  felt  what 
had  Iiappencd,  and  how  his  family  had  to  suffer  iu 
Ifae  t^neral  misery  that  ensued. 
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CHAPTEU  NINIH. 


i&ia— 151S. 

Vaio  Efibrt  Tnr  i^ebajtmn  del  riombo  — Jullua'i  lut  UnddrtakfnSr 
&I1C1   Ueulli^Tlie  Maufialeum  —  Ntw   Contract  —  The  Moses 

—  Tbo  Dying  YoutliB — IJestrntition  of  tlie  Cartoon  of  tlio 
Bathing  boldiers  —  Baiidiiielli  —  Tike  Medici  At  iha  Ueiglit 
of  their  Puwer  —  Leo  X.  in  Florence  —  facade  of  San  Loreozo 

—  Works  in  Carrara  —  Call  to  Home  —  Umlertaking  of  llio 
iTk^adft  —  Leanardo  du  Vinti  —  Sojoum  in  Ruine  —  Paphael  -^ 
Painting  in  the  FarneBica  —  Sebaatian  del  Piooibo's  Scourgiug 
of  Christ  in  San  PieCro  in  Montorio,  and  the  Raisiug  of  L4iz4U-us. 

"  T~\EAREST  FATHER,"  writes  Michael  Aiigclo 
-'-^  to  the  old  liudovico,  after  the  taking  of  tlie 
city,  "  You  sajr  iu  your  last  letter  that  I  ought  to 
keep  no  money  at  home,  and  carry  uoue  about  with. 
Tos ;  and,  also,  tliat  it  is  said  with  yoit  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  unfavorably  respeetiug  the  Medici. 
As  regards  the  money,  whatever  I  have  is  in  the 
bank  at  Balducci's ;  ajid  I  have  at  home  or  In  my 
pocket  only  what  I  require  for  daily  expenditure.  M 
Will]  respect  to  the  Medici,  I  liave  never  spoken 
agahist  them,  otherwise  than  all  the  world  have 
judged  them-  Tuus,  for  example,  respecting  what 
liappoiied  m  Prato.  Tlie  hard  stones  would  have 
Bpokeu  of  that,  if  they  had  had  a  voice.  And  in 
this  manner  much  has  been  said  of  them  which  I 


I 
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have  lieard  and  repeated,  —  whether  it  can  be  true 

Itliat  tlioy  have  thus  behaved  so  badly  ;  yet  I  will  nut 
Bay  that  I  believe  it,  aiid  God  gratit  it  may  bo  false. 
Four  weeks  ago,  somebody,  who  calls  liimself  my  best 
fi-icnd,  inveighed  very  strongly  against  them  to  mo  ; 
1,  however,  forbid  myself  to  do  so,  and  told  him  that 
it  was  not  right  tu  speak  so,  and  he  must  be  silent. 

I  It  would  be  well  if  Buonarroto  could  secretly  Had 
out  who  has  made  the  statem.eut  that  I  liave  spoken 
ftgüust  tlie  Medici ;  I  could  then  inquire  whether  It 
originates  with  one  of  those  who  were  so  fi'iendly 
with  me,  and  can  take  care  in  future.    I  am  at  pres- 

■  eiit  witliout  work,  and  watt  until  the  pope  gives  me 
H  &  commission."* 

H    '  Michael  Angela  liad  comjtletcd  the  paintings  in 
Hthe  Sistine  Chapel,  and  was  carrying  on  the  work 

■  at  Julius's  mausutcum,  at  his  owji  i-jsk  it  seems,  and 
"  without  having  been  commissioned  afresh  to  do  so. 

The  pope  was  very  old ;  and,  after  his  death,  the 

icomplotiou  of  the  mouumeut  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 
At  the  same  time,  Michael  Augclo  pursued  other 
plans.  Under  Julius's  government,  the  Vaticau  had 
become  t)ie  battle-field  for  the  jealousies  of  artiBts. 
We  have  seen  liuw  Rajihael  Gi.deavorcd  to  force  Ills 
way  into  the  Sistliie  Chapel,  and  how  he  failed  in 
doing  so  ;  and  now,  advancitig  from  room  to  room, 
be  created  monuments  of  liis  fame  in  tlio  papal  aj)ai't- 
BiQcnts.  Michael  AngeLo,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
the  chapel  was  completed,  now  aimed  at  forcing  his 
way  where  Eapliacl  was  at  work  with  his  party.     He 

*  ä««  AppQudix,  Note  ry^" 
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did  not  himself  wish  to  paiiit,  but  to  obtain  work 
tlusfu  for  the  one  artist  who  adhered  to  him,  ^v'hila 
almost  all  the  rest  stood  ou  the  side  of  BaphacI :  he 
>rished  Sebastian  d^l  Pioinbo  to  execute  wall  paintr 
iiigs  in  one  of  the  halls,  the  cartoous  fur  wliich 
Michael  Aiigelo  woiild  design. 

Michael  Aiigelo's  [«sition  at  Rome  was  not  at  thai 
time  ail  easy  one.  Ho  openly  said  he  hud  worked 
for  the  pope  without  receiving  pay.  Julius,  sadly 
embarrassed,  was  rarely  present;  and,  whoji  he  came, 
be  was  filled  with  thoughts  which  naturally  made 
him  appeal-  to  have  completely  neglected  his  artistic 
lUidertfikiiigs.  However,  this  was  not  the  cau^e :  a 
eeparation  hud  actually  taken  place  between  the 
pope  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  mausoleum  was 
delayed;  and  he  was  assigned  uo  further  commis- 
sions. Raphael  opeidy  occujiied  the  position  in  the 
Vaticau  wldch  Michael  Angelo  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed ;  and  Michael  Angelo's  attempts  to  exert  hia 
wonted  influence  for  himself  and  liis  pupils  had  littlo 
prospect  of  success. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  novelty  and  attractivencsg 
of  his  appearance  that  allowed  Raphael  thus  to  carry 
away  the  victory  ;  but  there  was  a  quality  iu  his 
works,  with  i-e^^pect  to  which  be  surpassed  Michael 
Angelo  to  so  great  aii  extent,  that  the  latter  never 
even  made  the  attempt  to  combat  with  him  here, 
'.JliHphael  displayed  a  power  in  giving  his  works  the 
most  beautifiü  coloring;  and  this  was  so  great,  tlmt 
Michael  Angelo's  paintings,  when  placed  by  the  side 
uf  his,  had  only  the  olTcct  of  colored  drawbigs,  care- 
fully as  the  coloiing  oad  the  shadows  were  always 
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devi&cd  and  applied.  Raphael  ovrcd  it  to  Mlcliaol 
Angclo  aloiio,  that  he  had  rison  to  that  higlior  stage 
■  of  exccUeuee  daring  the  futit  ycurs  of  his  labors  iii 
Ifomc ;  now,  however,  he  surpassed  his  master.  His 
paintings,  from  tlm  time  wlien  llie  Sistine  Cliapyl 
was  completed,  enchanted  the  Komans  hj  expressing 
somethuig  delightfully  human,  touching  the  heart 

•  at  once,  —  a  feeling  which  Michael  Angelo  hy  no 
nteaus  understood  how  to  bestow  on  his  magnifi- 
cently solemn  figures.      A  new  school  of  aspiring 
^  artists  flocked  rautid  Raphael.     It  was  disputed  in 
BRomc,  whicli  of  tlie  two  masters  was  the  greater; 
Hand,  as  they  both  appmred  so  groat,  and  Rapliael. 
^  youug,  attractive,  and  ricli  iu  the  power  of  tiolor. 
unfolded  a  new  element  in  art,  it  is  no  woudcr  if  he 
obtained  preccdeaee. 

■  As  regards  the  technical  part,  Sclmstiaii  del  Pi- 
ombo  porlmps  could  alone  have  vcutnred  to  oppose 
him.  He  had  come  from  Vcmce.  He  had  studied 
with  Giorgione,  and  Iiad  acquired  his  trtimbling,  sot"t 

»coloring.  Designing  was  not  his  strong  point;  but 
for  this  there  was  now  Sliehael  Angolo.  Both 
parties  appealed  to  the  jxtpe.  We  know  not  what 
was  the  coui'sc  of  tho  contest,  and  to  what  pitch 
things  came ;  nor  have  wo  even  intimatiojis  of  what 
was  to  bo  painted,  —  only  a  letter  uf  Sebastian's  to 
Michael  Angclo  caa-rics  us  for  a  moment  into  tho 
midst  of  tho  contest ;  and  tho  silonct)  that  s\icccGdod 
alone  informs  us,  that  it  ended  m  favor  of  Raphael's 
pupils. 

Aüchael  Angelo  seems  to  have  set  out  for  his 
native  city  shortly  after  tho  Flürenüuc  revolution. 
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Tlie  affair  of  die  painting  in  the  Yatican  was  undo 
cided  when  he  departed.     Sebastian  was  to  give  him 
news  of  it.     As  he  heard  nothing  from  him,  Michael  ■ 
Angelo  wTotü  ajid  inqiiii-ed,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  in  the  middle  of  October :  — 


"Dearest  God-father,**  —  writes  Sebaatian, — "Do 
iiol  b<t  flstoiiished  tJmt  I  only  now  answer  your  letter,  after 
eo  long  A  lime.  The  re-ason  is  this,  that  1  have  bci^n  more 
than  onoo  in  tbß  palac«  to  spenk  with  our  niosier,  his  Ho- 
lineey,  ant]  Imvo  yet  (<mnd  uo  opjmrtuuity  ot"  spenking  with 
hta»  as  1  wished.  Liitely,  however,  I  have  ihsciissutl  mat- 
ters witii  him.  Hia  Holinees  was  very  grftcious,  und  dJs- 
niisscii  all  who  were  present ;  so  that  I  was  alone  with  our 
aiastiir,  except  a  cameriere  ou  whoni  I  could  depend.  I 
repreaciited  my  matter  to  him,  and  he  beard  rnc  very 
kiuJly.  I  placed  myself  and  you  in  every  way  at  the 
dispusid  of  liis  no!iiie«s  :  he  had  only  to  command  us,  and 
to  communicate  to  iis  tLe  design  which  iho  piclui-es  should 
represent,  the  size,  and  all  the  rest.  His  Holiness  replied 
in  the  following  mariner:  '  Bastlano/  bo  saiil  to  inc,  'Juan. 
ßHti:^ta  del  AquHa  has  (old  me,  that,  in  the  hall  below, 
DOthiag  can  be  executed  on  the  right  side  ;  fur  the  vaulted 
ceiling  there  runs  down  the  wall  in  such  a  manner,  that 
(wo  com  part  men  Is  rounJed  off  above  arc  forraeJ,  extending 
AlmnM  to  the  middle  of  the  wall  on  which  the  jiicturea 
(Fonld  be  painted.  Then  come  the  doors  to  the  aprntments 
of  Moneignor  del  Sledici,  so  that  it  ifl  impoewibic  to  cover 
auy  entire  wall  with  one  single  composition.  In  eacb  arch, 
liowever,  a  ßepanite  one  migbt  be  painted, —  one  eigUtecti 
palms  broad,  the  other  twenty.  There  might  be  any  extent 
oi'  heiglit ;  but  the  figures  would  then  apj^ear  too  small  fur 
DO  great  a  space.  Besides,'  addei]  bis  Uoliaesa, '  the  hull 
ifl  too  accessible  to  everjbody' 
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**AI1  this  roraes  from  Juan  del  Arjuila  and  otiters,  who 
would  gladly  &i:e  me  anywhere  but  in  (he  palace.  But, 
gori-fatlicr.  by  our  <-nmmon  faitli!  when  some  people  saw 
me  here  io  the  palace,  you  would  have  (liauglit  thoy  were 
looking  nt  the  iTK-amalc  clcril  himself,  ns  if  1  cnme  to 
wring  fill  their  necks  oflf.  Yet,  God  bo  llinnked  J  1  have 
Biill  ftome  good  friends,  and  could  have  more  it  I  would; 
nnd  some  fiiio  day  they  shall  find  it  out. 

"  Upon  (hi«  our  mnater  said  fnrther  to  me, '  liaatinno» 
upon  my  coiiscii^ace»  all  tlmt  is  cxeeiuod  b^low  diji^atisjie« 
■mc,  and  pteaacB  no  one  who  hm  eeen  iu  In  four  or  five 
days,  I  will  look  at  llio  thing;  nnd,  if  nothing  better  is  done 
th:in  has  been  begun,  I  »'111  put  a  stop  to  it.  1  will  have 
all  taken  down,  and  sometbiug  else  begun ;  and  you  shall 
have  the  whole  hall:  for  (he  ihiug  shall  eitlicr  be  beautiful, 
or  I  will  have  (he  hull  siniplv  palriled  over.'*  {J^ uuüwered, 
that  I  could  do  wonders  with  your  asfiistnnce ;  and  he  said, 
*I  do  not  doubt  it ;  for  you  all  belon»  to  his  school.'  And, 
bv  my  faith  I  his  Iloliuess  now  snid,  '  Only  look  at  15a- 
phael'»  worka;  as  soon  ns  he  saw  Michael  Angelo's  paint* 
iiigs,  he  left  Porugino's  style,  and  endeavored  as  mui-h  as 
possible  to  approach  closer  to  Michael  Angclo.'i  But  ho  is 
iadeed  terrific  {ierribik).'\  a»  you  yourself  see.  and  listens 
to  no  reason.'  1  said  tlial  your  (erribleneae  liurt  no  one, 
and  that  you  only  were  so,  because  you  had  before  you 
iniponant  works,  aud  so  forth:  ihu  rest  b  of  no  impor- 
taoce. 

"I  have  now  waited  the  four  days,  and  have  been  to 
ihe  palace,  to  inquire  whether  his  Holiness  harl  sQcn  the 
works.  I  heard  that  he  had  certainly  done  so;  lint  Iba* 
he  had  asserted  that  some  figures  juitt  be^n,  and  some 
half  finishfid,  must  be  entirely  completed  liefore  he  conld 
judgfi.     But  the  further  Ihey  advance,  the  more  it  is  said 

•  8m  AppMidix,  Kate  LXXItl-  t  Ibid.,  Nota  LXXIT. 
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to  diiiplpiue  him.      Still,  to  p1ea«e   thüm,  he  will  vrait  a 

fortniglit  or  three  weeks,  till  tlie  figures  arc  ready. 

"Tili»  is  all  thnt  liaa  happentd  sine«  I  wrote  Inst,     I 

cnnimt  senil  the  size,  a?  the  pope  has  not  yi-t  settled  any 

thing,  and  tlie  others  are  still  at  work.     Christ  keep  joti 

eafel 

t*  Your  god<:liilil,  Basxiano,  Iu  Kocae.* 

"Oct.  18,  MJ2." 

Tliis  Aqiiila,  to  whom  Scbastiaiio  imputes  siich 
bad  influence,  was  the  pope's  chamhorlain.  Giovan- 
batista  Branconio  (3'AquiIa,  for  whom  Raphael  built 
a  palace :  the  hall  in  which  Kaphacl's  pupiLs  wei^  '* 
painting  was  perhaps  tho  hall  of  Constantino;  and 
tho  liall,  the  walls  of  wliicli  Michael  Angelo  de- 
manded for  Sebastian,  and  wliich  lies  a  story  higher, 
was  called  la  iSafa  Borgia.\  Tho  pope,  who  would 
not  openly  comply  with  Michael  Ajigelo's  wishes, 
yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  him ;  but,  master  as  ha , 
was  in  doubtful  promises,  he  chose  l!;e  often-em- 
ployed expedient  of  linking  the  most  \instablo  con- 
ditions wilh  the  strongest  assurances,  and  postponing 
things  instead  of  coming  to  a  decision. 

Michael  Angclo  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to 
Rome.  Perhaps  he  did  so  in  order  still  to  can-y  his 
point ;  but  the  state  of  the  pope  soon  allowed  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  true,  Julius 
wished  tf>  know  nothing  of  death.  Ho  carried  on 
his  i>olitical  plans,  as  if  dozens  of  years  were  yet 
before  him.  He  had  purchased  Siena  from  the  em- 
peror for  the  Duke  of  Urbiuo ;  that  is,  Siena  was 
an  old  imperial  fief,  and  Maximilian,  for  a  fi^ed 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  LXX7.  f  Ihtd^  Note  LXXVL 
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snm,  gave  the  necessary  pretext  for  war.  Julius 
had,  Ixsidos,  the  Spaniards  in  pay  for  a  campaign 
against  Ferrara.  He  wished  to  liave  tlm  Medici 
again  out  of  Florence,  because  tlioy  behaved  too 
independently  there ;  he  wished  to  appobit  another 
d(^  in  Genoa:  and  all  in  the  spring  of  1513. 
And  yet  from  Christmas  ho  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed.  But  there  are  natures  whuse  energy  over- 
comes weakness  of  body,  and  forges  wax  Into  steel. 
Tlie  lust  deeds  of  the  pope  show  liim  as  such  a  man. 
In  the  midst  of  fever,  he  had  rushed  Uke  a  young 
soldier  into  tlie  winter  cold ;  the  people  of  Bulogna 
were  amazed  when  he  galloped  tlirough  tho  streets 
firmly  seated  on  an  intractable  steed.  He  wished 
to  expel  the  French  from  Italy :  he  intended  to  get 
lid  of  the  bai'barians  who  had  all  his  life  impeded 
his  plans,  much  as  lie  had  needed  their  assistance. 
As  Italy's  deliverer  fi-om  tyrants  at  home  and  abroad, 
ho  seemed  to  himself  too  necessary  in  his  place,  for 
death  to  carry  him  away  while  ho  was  yearning 
for  fresh  deeds.  On  the  21st  Fobruaiy,  1513,  how- 
ever, the  end  of  all  things  took  place.  The  pope 
was  this  time  really  dead ;  and  tlie  world  was  not 
again  disappointed. 

To  the  last  he  adhered  to  his  ideas  of  dominion. 
I  trace  in  his  character  a  resemblance  with  that  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  whose  old  ago  also  manifested 
no  diminution  of  mind,  —  whoso  thread  of  life,  like 
Julius's,  snapped  asunder  one  day,  because  tlie  one- 
lialf  of  man's  being  is  meted  out  for  limited  dura- 
bility only,  wliile  he  took  witli  him  to  the  gmve  a 
mind  full  of  bold  thoughts  for  the  liberation  of 
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Gormajiy,  which  none  haA'e  inherited  aflor  lilm. 
The  more  Julius  ventured,  the  more  faithfol  did 
fortuiio  soom  ttj  him,  and  tlie  more  vehement  did  he 
become.  Frederic  also  became  increasingly  violent 
with  incrcasiug  years.  They  both  learned  more 
and  more,  that  action  is  tho  only  way  of  promoting  ■ 
things,  and  that  (juick,  ligUtimig-like  proceeding  is 
the  only  way  of  acting;  and,  lastly,  that  fortime  or 
fate,  or  however  we  may  call  the  power  upon  which' ■ 
the  earthly  issue  of  things  depends,  is  thus  made  an 
almost  subservient  force,  capable  of  being  called 
forth  and  considered  as  an  ally.  For  he  alono  can 
act  who  cherishes  a  presentiment  of  tho  success  of 
his  designs ;  doubt  of  Ins  own  su|ieriority  precedes 
misfortune. 

If  any  niJin  wa.s  capable  of  understanding  Julius's 
mind,  it  was  Micliael  Angelo.  Immediately  after 
tlie  death  of  the  pope,  whom  wo  may  now  certainly 
call  his  old  friend,  he  rcäumcd  his  work  on  the 
mausoleum. 

It  had  been  mentioned  in  Julius's  will.  Tlio  heirs 
now  urged  for  its  completion.  Before  the  work 
was,  however,  continued,  a  new  plan  and  a  now 
contract  were  brought  about,  —  tho  former  on  n 
reduced  scale,  the  latter  at  on  increased  cost, — in 
such  a  manner,  that,  to  speak  generally,  double  thü 
sum  was  to  be  paid  for  half  the  work. 

Respecting  the  form,  which,  according  to  tliis 
second  agreement,  the  monument  was  to  receive,  wo 
have  been  hitherto  in  doubt.  Tlie  London  manu- 
scripts have  put  an  end  to  this.  There  is  among 
them  a  paper  of  Michael  Äugelo's,  whicli  con  b« 
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notninf^  ebe  than  a  description  of  llio  monument 
according  to  this  its  first  remodelllug.*  In  the 
eimplost  manner,  it  is  represonted  as  a  section  of 
the  former  in  its  Iireadth  ;  so  that,  whilst  before  it 
was  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
rpen  on  all  four  sides,  it  uow  joined  the  wall  of  the 
church  with  one  of  the  two  nari'ower  sides,  which 
thus  became  the  main  facade,  and,  as  it  were,  jutted 
out  from  the  wall.  Tlie  difference  between  this 
project  and  that  according  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently completed,  as  it  is  to  bo  scon  at  the  present 
day,  only  consists  iu  tliis,  —  that  the  proportiuns  co> 
responding  to  the  original  design  were  more  colossal^ 
and  the  whole  superstructure  m^ust  have  been  less 
flat  against  the  wall.  An  abundance  of  bronze 
ornaments,  too,  were  designed  for  it,  which  were 
Bubsequently  omitted.  They  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  as  Michael  Aiigelo  intended  to  buy 
for  them  more  than  200  hundred- weight  of  metal. 
He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  this  worlc  from  the 
year  1513  to  the  end  of  1516.  He  had  the  blocks 
of  marble  conveyed  from  his  atelier,  near  the  Vati- 
can, to  MacoUo  dei  Corvi,  close  by  the  Capitol, 
where  there  were  many  sculptors'  workshops,  and 
whero  he  possessed  a  liouso  of  bis  own,  wliich  he 
inhabited  till  his  deatli.  At  any  rate,  this  change  of 
residence  presented  tliis  advantage,  —  that  Michael 
Angelo  left  the  unhealthy  leonine  subui-b  for  one  of 
the  healthiest  parts  of  the  city. 

I  imagine  that  at  this  time  lie  was  especially  occti- 
piod  with  the  Moses,  although  the  statue  remained  in 
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his  workshop  for  forty  yoars  after  this  period.  It  is 
as  if  this  figiire  were  the  exemplification  of  all  tlie 
violent  pasaiiJiis  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  pope,— 
the  portrayal  of  liis  ideal  character  under  tlie  figm-e 
of  the  greatest,  mightiest  popular  leader  who  cvei 
raised  a  natlou  from  seiTitude  to  reliance  on  its  own 
strength. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  Üiis  statue,  must  retain 
the  imprcssiou  of  it  for  ever.  Thei-c  is  m  it  a  gi-au- 
deur,  a  sclf-cousciousucss,  a  feeling  as  if  the  thuudev 
of  heaven  stood  at  (he  mau'e  disposal ;  yet  tie  bringa 
himself  into  suhjcctiou  before  ho  would  uuchaiu  it, 
—  waiting  whether  the  foes  whom  lie  intends  to 
annihilate  will  venture  to  attack  him. 

He  sits  there  as  if  on  tlie  point  of  starting  up, 
his  head  proudly  raised :  his  baud,  imdcr  ilie  anal 
of  which  rest  the  tables  of  the  law,  is  thrust  in 
his  buanl,  whicli  falls  in  heavy,  waving  locks  on  his 
breast;  his  nostrils  are  wide  and  cxpouding;  and 
his  mouth  looks  as  if  the  words  were  trembling 
on  his  lips.  Such  a  man  could  well  subdue  a  rebel- 
lious people ;  drawing  them  after  him,  like  a  mov- 
ing magnet,  tlu-ough  the  wUderucsa,  and  through 
tho  soa  itself. 

What  need  we  information,  letters,  suppositions, 
records,  respecting  Michael  Augelo,  when  we  possess 
such  a  work,  every  line  of  which  is  a  ti*aQ&ci'ipt  of 
bis  mind  ? 

We  arc  too  little  acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo't 
works.  Tlicy  stand  in  unfavorable  places.  They 
are  not  accessible  to  all,  because  their  immense  siza 
readers  casts  of  tliem  a  matter  of  difficulty ;   and, 
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.  _  general  ignorance  of  them,  prejudices  bare 
bccu  formed  respecting  them,  t  Tlie  Moses  is  tlio 
crovn  of  modern  sculpture,  not  only  in  idea,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  wurk,  which,  incompai-ablo  in 
its  execution,  rises  to  a  delicacy  which  could  hardly 
be  carried  further.  /  Wliat  shoulders  are  joined  to 
those  arms !  What  a  countenance !  The  muscles 
of  the  brow  threateningly  contracted ;  a  glauco,  as  if 
it  passed  over  an  entire  plaiu  full  of  people,  and 
ruled  tliem  ;  the  muscles  of  iLo  arm,  wliose  uugov- 
ernahle  power  we  feel !  Whom  did  Micliael  Angolo 
chisel  in  tills  form  ?  Ilimsclf  and  Julius  both  seem 
portrayed  in  it.  All  tlie  power  which  Michael 
Aiigclo  possessed,  and  which  the  world  did  not 
uuderstaud,  was  exhibited  iu  those  limbs  ;  and  the 
dcittOu-Kke,  passionate  violence  of  the  pope  in  tliat 
countenance.  Wo  feel  as  Ulric  rou  Hütten  said  of 
this  man  in  admiring  irony :  he  wished  to  take 
heaven  by  force,  as  cutrauco  had  boon  refused  hinfi 
above.* 

While  at  work  on  tliis  figure,  he  must  also  have 
been  engaged  on  the  two  chained  youttis,  at  that 
time  intended  for  the  mausoleum,  but  subsequently, 
when  the  proportions  were  diminished,  omitted  as 
too  colossal,  and  sent  to  France.  King  Francis  gave 
them  to  tlie  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who  placed 
them  as  on  ornament  outside  his  castle  in  Ecoxien. 
From  tlieucc  they  were  brought  l)y  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu to  one  of  his  castles  at  Poitou;  hia  sister  subse- 
quently had  them  conveyed  to  Paris;  in  1703  they 
were  publicly  sold  there,  and  bought  for  the  Museuia 
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of  the  liüuvre,  in  which  they  arc  to  be  seen  at  thi 

preseut  day. 

I  It  is  one  of  these  two  statues  whicli  is  said  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  Moses;  appar- 
ently as  though  the  admiration  of  tliis  work  were 
uot  to  exhaust  all  that  is,  in  the  highest  souse,  ■ 
worthy  of  admiration  in  Michael  Angelo,  —  the  repro 
sontiition  of  the  great,  the  overwhelming,  the  fcai> 
ful,  ia  oue  word,  del  terribile.  Perhaps  the  tender 
beauty  of  this  dying  youth  is  more  penetrating  than 
the  power  of  Moses. 

Personal  feeling  con  hero  alone  decide.  When 
I  say  tliat  to  me  it  is  the  most  elevated  piece  of 
statuai'y  that  I  know,  1  do  so,  i-ememboring  thij  niu» 
terpieces  of  anuieut  ai-t.  Man  is  always  limited.  It 
is  impossible,  in  the  must  comprehensive  hfe,  to  Iiavg 
Jiad  every  tiling  before  our  eyes,  and  to  have  cou- 
templated  that  which  we  havo  seen,  in  the  best  and 
wortliiust  state  of  feeling.  But  there  is  an  uiieoii- 
Bcious  ruminating  over  wliat  we  have  met  witti,* 
with  a  conscious  cujoymont  of  tho  contemplation ;  ■ 
and  what  remams,  as  the  final  result  of  this  involun- 
tary working  in  tho  mind,  is  that  to  whicii  wc  can 
olonQ  appeal  as  the  result  of  experience.  I  ask 
myself.  What  work  of  sculpture  first  comes  to  mind, 
if  I  am  to  name  the  l>est  ?  and  at  once  the  answer 
is  ready,  — tJio  dying  youth  of  Michael  Augelo. 

In  iunoconco  of  natural  conception,  this  figure  cau 
only  be  compared  witli  tho  best  Greek  works,  ia^ 
which  there  is  also  no  trace  of  exhibiting  what  tliey 
were  capable  of  producing ;  but  the  sjmplestj  most 
Buitablc  cspressiou  of  nature  is  apparent,. — ^just 
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le  artist  felt  it,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  it  for  liIs 

I  own  delight  aloJio.  What  work  of  any  ancicut  mas- 
ter do  we,  however,  know  or  pusses»,  which  touchus 
Utj  so  nearly  as  this,  —  which  takes  hold  of  our  soul 
80  completely  as  this  excmpMcation  of  the  liighest 
and  last  human  conflict  does,  in  a  bmug  jiist  devclü|i- 
iiig  ?  The  last  moment,  between  life  and  immortal- 
ity,—  the  terror  at  once  of  departing  and  arrivhig, 
—  the  enfeebling  of  tlie  powtirful  youthful  limbs, 
whieh,  like  an  empty  and  magnilicent  coat  of  mail, 
are  cast  ofl"  by  the  soul  as  she  risesj  and  which,  still 
losing  what  they  contained,  seem  uevcrthele&s  coia- 

Bpletely  to  veil  it ! 

He  is  chained  to  the  pillar  by  a  baud  running 
across  tlie  breast  beluw  the  shoiüders ;  his  powcra 
are  just  ebbing ;  the  bond  ^ustüins  him ;  he  almost 
hangs  in  it ;  one  shoulder  is  forced  up,  and  towards 
this  tlie  head  inclines  as  it  falls  backwards.  Tlie 
hand  of  this  arm  is  placed  on  his  breast ;  the  other 

Bis  msod  lu  a  bent  position  behuid  the  head,  iu  such 
an  attitude  as  in  sleep  we  make  a  pillow  of  an  ai-m, 
and  it  is  fettered  at  the  wrist.  The  knees,  drawn 
closely  together,  have  no  more  firmness ;  no  muscle 
is  stretched ;  all  has  returned  to  that  repose  which 
indicates  death. 

^b  The  space  which  is  allotted  in  the  New  Museimi  at 
Berlin  for  plaster-casts,  consists  of  contiguous  halls, 

^  which,  beginning  with  the  productions  of  Greek  art, 

Htlead  up  to  those  of  the  present  day.     If  we  pass 
from  the  midst  of  Gi-cek  works  to  ilioso  which  were 
executed  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  by  the 
[descendants  of  tliose  eai'Ucbt  generutitms  of  Greek 
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artists,  we  caanot  I'^ist  the  impression  of  colduou 
and  cool  elogancc  which  has  taken  the  place  of  tho 
htiartitiiit  coiuhinatioii  of  uatui-e  aud  ixmoceut  grace. 
Those  of  later  date  speculated  ou  the  approval  of  the 
constrained  Rouuui  public;  the  Gi*eeks  thought  of 
their  own  ireo  people.  The  Greek  works  breallte 
forth  a  happy,  self-contented  vigor ;  tlio  Roman,  the 
artiftuial  perfume  of  brilUaut  vü-tuosoship.  There 
ore  productions,  tiiumphant  solutiona  of  ditKcult 
tusks;  but  the  feeling  is  ever  wanting,  that  Uic  artist 
who  executed  them  yearned  to  satisfy  his  own  heart 
ill  thorn.  His  statues  were  only  the  veiling  orua- 
meut  of  tlie  lifeless  stone^  out  of  which  ßomaa 
society  was  built  in  Uie  days  of  imperial  rule. 

How  diffei-ent  tho  Greeks!  Passing  from  üguro 
to  figure,  I  examine  the  festive  procession  oii  the 
friozo  of  tlio  Parthenon :  tlie  galloping  horses, — 
tliey  seem  to  stream  along  like  the  verses  of  some 
glorious  poem !  the  youths  who  lead  tlie  osen,  the 
maidens  with  the  vessels,  —  mauy  an  age  lies  b» 
tweon  that  day  aud  this ;  but  I  imagine  myself  to 
have  lived  m  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  only  when 
I  come  to  the  Romans,  does  tlie  feeling  of  tlie  past 
obtrude  itself  upon  mo. 

Tliis  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman  art  is 
repeated  in  modeni  times.  We  look  at  the  Qrst 
efforts  of  tlie  middle  ages ;  awkward  beginnings, 
wiiich  stand  in  similar  relation  to  the  perfect  art  of 
tho  old  masters,  as  the  earliest  works  of  the  Greeks 
did  perhaps  lo  ilioso  of  the  Egyptians,  who  produced 
from  time  immemorial  independent  works  of  sculp- 
tuTGi  the  finest   imitations  of  nanuH}.     A   strange 
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mrstui'O  of  a  peciüiar  imitation  of  life,  and  conscious 
^  employment  of  the  models  presouted  by  the  remains 
^pof  auciout  art,  meet  us  in  the  works  of  the  earliest 
Italians.     Increasingly  extensive  grew  the  reuowod 
acquaintance  with  those  Rüman    sculptures  which 
were  again  brought  to  light  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  —  sculplures  which  »Land  sublimely,  like  a 
lost  ci*oatioü,  above  that  which  thoy  could  produce 
from  their  own  knowledge;    hut  at  tlio  sanio  time, 
^ptruggliiig  with  the  habit  of  imitation,  appeared  ou 
ever  fresh,  an  ever  more  successful  following  of 
nature.     We  see  Ghiberti  submit  more  readily  to 
the  aucionts,  Douatello  more  reluctantly ;  at  length 
we  see  in  Michael  ilngelo  the  rocoucilement  of  botli 
tendencies ;  and,  by  the  additioii  of  liis  owu  power, 
there  burst  forth,  from  all  that  had  been  done  hith- 
erto, the  blossom  of  a  new  art,  surpassing  by  far  all 
^jiroTious  works. 

H     Like    the  masters  of   the  old   Greeks,  Michael 

^ftAugelo  worked  as  a  member  of  a  grand  and  mighty 

people  for  tJieir  ennobling.     With  liis  heart  full  of 

jet  unbroken  pride  in  ilie  freedom  of  bis  coimtry, 

■be  saw  himself  surrounded  by  men  who  tliought 

as  he  did,  and  with  a  prince  at  his  side,  whoso  motto 

»was  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  tlie  wliola  of  Italy. 
Just  as  truly  aa  the  statue  of  Moses,  designed  for 
the  mausoleum  of  this  man,  expresses  his  wiU^  his 
power,  and  his  longing  desire^  so  ti-uly  does  the 
figure  of  the  dying  youth  remain  no  mere  t-ymbol. 
With  Ilie  death  of  Julius  II.,  the  arts  perished.  No 
^prince  succeeded  him  who  was  able  to  devise  tasks 
rorthy  of  great  artists:  and  no  epoch  of  liberty 
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broke  in  upon  anf  land,  to  girc  to  works  of  plastic 
art  that  final  luetro  of  completion,  and  thai  grau( 
traiiäpurtiiig  purport,  which  caii  thiui  aloue  be  b^-— 
Btowed. 


4 

t  thTl 

■•d    at.  ■ 


During  tlie  three  years  of  continuous  work  at 
mausoleum,  Michael  Angclo  alternately  resided  at 
Rome  and  Florence,  although  he  had  released  hiui- 
scir  H-om  Ids  eugagomcnts  at  tlio  latter  place.  The 
twelve  apostUiS  for  Santa  Maria  del  Flore  had  been 
already,  in  1512,  distiübuted  among  a  number  of 
younger  sculptors,  who  completed  them  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  yeara.  Tliero  was  no  further  men- 
tion of  the  colossal  statue  for  the  squai-e  of  tlie  pal- 
ace. The  painting  in  the  ball  of  the  consiglio  shared 
a  similar  fate.  Soderliii  was  away;  the  cousigUo 
abolished  ;  and  the  hall  of  their  former  dignity,  dis- 
mantled, was  degraded  iuleutionally  into  an  abode 
for  soldiers,  whose  pikes  against  the  walls  were  per- 
haps to  blame  for  the  dii^appearanue  of  the  work 
whicli  Luouai'do  had  just  completed. 

One  word  more  we  must  say  here  respecluig  both 
those  famous  cartoons. 

It  is  certain  that  both  were  destroyed,  and  disap- 
peared, after  they  had  only  existed  for  a  short  series  M 
of  years  as  memorials  of  what  Florentine  art  had 
been  able  to  produce,  —  Leonardo's  work  in  the  hall 
of  the  popes,  Michael  Aiigelo's  cartoon  in,  Uie  great 
hall  of  the  palace  of  the  Medici.  A  whole  succes- 
sion of  rishig  artists  drew  from  them,  and  received 
their  first  impressions  from  their  Lines.    Ouo  of  tliess 
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poung  men  ts  accused  by  Tasari  of  the  crime  of  Imv- 
iug  maliciously  cut  Miclmcl  Aiigelo's  cartoon.  And 
certainly  the  act  is  said  to  Iiavo  been  committed  in 
the  year  151:2,  in  Uioso  days  of  disorder  whoa  uo 
one  luid  time  and  thoughts  left  for  works  of  art. 

BandiiLclli  was  tlio  culprit's  name.  We  know  liiui 
from  Cellini's  biography,  in  which  sufficient  care  is 
taken  that  the  world  should  kuow  tlie  intoleralile 
chai-acter  of  this  sculptor.  Vasari  judges  hini 
scarcely  more  favorably.  Both,  however,  might  have 
been  thu  reports  of  envious  companions  ui  art.  Yet 
"WO  possess  a  long  series  of  Bandinelli's  own  letters; 
and  these  are  sufficient  to  reveal  tlie  envious,  false» 
calumnious  spirit  of  the  man,  and  his  silly  vanity. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  his  tasteless  works.  One 
tiling  alone  wo  must  accord  to  him, — -and  that  is 
unwearied  industry ;  and  from  one  crime  we  must 
acquit  liim,  whetlier  the  other  baseuesses  be  true 
or  uo,  —  he  cannot  have  cut  the  cartoon  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  year  1512. 

Vasari  certainly  relates  very  accurately  how  Bou- 
dinelli  procured  the  key ;  how,  as  au  adherent  of 
Iieonardo's  party,  he  had  hated  and  envied  Mit;hael 
Augclo,  and  what  the  city  said  after  the  deed  was 
done.  But  it  was  false.  Vasari  appears  despicably 
on  Ulis  occasion.  lu  tlie  ürst  edition  of  Ids  book,  we 
do  not  find  Bandinelli's  life.  In  Michael  Angelo's 
biography,  it  was  only  said  that  the  cjirtoon  had  been 
cut  in  the  year  1517,  when  the  Duke  Giuliajxo  was 
in  a  dying  state,  and  no  one  had  time  to  trouble 
himself  about  it  ;  the  separate  pieces  had  been  lost 
When  Üie  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared,  Ban- 
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dinclli  had  moanwhilo  died,  and  his  bi(^raphy  wm 
added  to  tho  others.  Aiid  now,  in  Baudinelii's  life, 
we  find  tlie  accusation,  that  in  1^)12,  during  thoso 
days  of  commotion  in  tho  hall  of  the  palace,  he 
crept  in,  and  cat  up  the  cartoon  ;  whilst,  in  Michael 
Aiigclo'ti  life,  Vasari's  old  statement  of  the  year 
151T  is  simply  repeated. 

Thtts  iliere  is  a  contradiction  in  the  book  itself. 
00  strong,  however,  was  the  impression  of  Bandi- 
nelli^B  insuiFcrable  character,  that  the  accusation 
was  received  as  well-grunnded,  and  what  min;lit  be 
eoid  on  his  behalf  was  lost  sight  of.  Two  circma- 
Btanees  absolve  BandineUi.  In  the  first  ptacCi 
Coadivi  knowa  nothing  of  it.  He  says  the  cartoon 
was  lost,  it  is  not  known  how.  Had  BandineUi 
committed  the  deed,  Condivi  would  at  least  have 
intimated  it-  In  the  second  place,  however,  Ben- 
Tenuto  Cellini  places  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
adducing  still  more  decided  proof. 

He  relates  how  he  had  seriously  resolved,  in  the 
year  1/513,  to  remain  a  goldsmith ;  how  ho  al^r- 
wards  worked  at  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Pisa ;  and 
lastly,  having  returned  to  Florence,  how  he  studied 
from  Michael  Angelo's  and  Leonardo's  cartoons. 
Titis  must,  therefore,  necessarily  have  been  after 
5513.  Had  BandinelU,  however,  committed  the 
deed  in  1517,  instead  of  1512,  Celhni  would  not 
have  been  the  man  to  leave  it  uumentioncd  :  for  ha 
hated  Bandinelli  like  ]H)ison,  and  honored  Michael 
Angelo's  work  as  the  highest  ho  had  ever  produced. 

Tliere  is,  besides,  one  thing  moit).  Immediately 
ftfler  those  days  of  revolution,  Michael  Angclo  Lad 
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gone  to  Florence  ;  and  lie,  too,  had  Bandinelli  beeu 
tlie  guilty  oiic,  would  at  lenst  have  not  passed  over 
thü    matter  in  complete  eileiice,  aud  would  liave 

token  a  word  to  Coudivi  about  it. 
It  does  not  seem  that  at  that  period,  when  Michael 
figclo  saw  for  the  fii'at  time  how  the  Jlcdici  had 
agalu  established  themselves  hi  Florence,  he  sided. 
politically  with  any  party.  It  might  be  said  that  he 
liad  previously  been  absent,  and  eircnmstances  hud 
^bot  required  it  afterwards.  No  one  could  do  better 
tliaa  bo  silent  for  the  moment,  and  yield.  But  he 
-was  not  at  that  time  opposed  to  the  Medici.  That 
ill  Rome  be  restrained,  as  be  expressly  says,  every 
iudiscrcct  word,  is  a  proof  of  this;  but  it  is  still 

»more  evidenced  by  bis  open  counectiou  witli  tlio 
powerful  family.  And,  indeed,  under  the  cardijtaVs 
rule,  these  people  behaved  so  well,  that  no  one  feU 

I  himself  obliged  in  eonscienco  to  m.eet  thorn  will, 
hostility. 
Tliey  appeared  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Florentine  character.  TJieii'  entrance  in  1Ö12,  aud 
the  position  which  -svas  at  that  time  given  them, 
appeared  only  as  the  result  of  the  urgmit  demauda 
of  Cordova,  wliich  permitted  no  evasion ;  the  eoup 
d^^tat  and  the  convoking  of  parliament  were  hold 
measures,  to  whicli  they  were  compelled  by  ttie  dis- 
union of  the  consiglio  grande.  What  followed  was 
■  the  work  of  the  free  citizens.  The  Spanisii  troops 
carried  away  with  them,  it  is  true,  to  Uie  Romagua, 
five  hundred  prisoners,  men  and  women,  and  laid 
^  tlie  land  under  contribution,  —  a  fearful  band,  witli 
HTuikä  and  all  possible  rabble  among  tlicm.    They 
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had  obtained  from  Florence  alone  one  hundred  aiu 
fifty  thousand  ducats  in  ready  mouey,  apart  iVotn 
what  Lucca  and  Siena  paid  to  buy  thcmscLvcs  oflT. 
But  it  was  the  Modici  who  brought  about  their 
^vithdrawal,  while  tlie  Soderiui  bad  been  to  blame 
that  they  had  entered  tl^e  couutry.  For  Cardinal 
Giovanni  had  only  obeyed  the  pope's  coumiaud  as 
legato ;  GiuUo  del  Medici  had  done  notliiug  but  give 
good  counsel  to  the  ralleski  in  Florence ;  Giuliano 
served  in  the  army ;  and  Lorenzo,  Picro's  son,  for 
whom  tlic  city  had  truly  been  conquered,  had  (alien 
no  part  at  all  in  events.  He  only  made  his  apiiear- 
ance  when  every  thing  was  settled,  and  entered  the 
city  as  a  youth  who  knew  nothing,  and  had  helped 
to  uotbing. 

The  first  act  of  the  Medici  was  to  pardon  the 
condemned  citizens.  Adherents  of  the  Sodcrim, 
who  were  in  the  utmost  alann,  wera  personally 
inquired  after,  quieted  with  assurances  of  esteem, 
or  taken  under  protection.  Tlie  banishment  of  the 
Sodenni  was  pronounced  in  the  mildest  form.  Tlie 
gonfalonier  was  not  to  leave  Hagusa  for  five  years ; 
the  others  got  off  with  two  years.  The  safety  of  the 
State  was  the  one  point  iu  question :  the  Medlci 
thought  not  of  taking  revenge. 

At  the  same  time,  outward  splendor  was  displayed. 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  established  two  companies  of 
rich  young  men  for  the  object  of  public  amusement. 
Giiiliano'a  company  was  called  La  Corapagnia  del 
Diamante,  because  the  diamond  had  been  the  badge 
of  his  fatlicr  Lorenzo;  while  La  Campagnia  del 
Broncone,  Lorenzo's  troop,  bore  a  branch,  the  sym- 
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bol  of  tlie  deceased  Picro.    Botli  of  these  added 
splendor  to  the  ciimivsil  of  the  year  1513.     Whilst 
■  Püpe  Julius  lay  dying  in  Komo,  magniJiccut  festivi- 
ties distiugxiisiied  the  restoration  of  tlic  Medici  at 
Florence.     Those  are  those  romantic  years  of  on- 
cliantmcnt,  of  which  Vasari  speaks  so  gliidly.     He 
was  bora  at  that  time ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  ho  re- 
flates what  splendid  parts  Floi-eutliie  artists  played 
fin  tliem. 

Behind  this  delicacy  and  resciTo,  however,  there 

lurked  tlis  utmost  caution;  and,  when  this  began  to 

be  suspected,  thcro  caine  forth  from  under  the  velvet 

mantle  a  claw  with  sharp  talonR,  which  knew  no 

con  side  r:U  ion.     The  party  of  tlie  Palleski  hegan  to 

disperse,  after  tlio  Medici  wci-c  at  lougth  re-instatod 

in  power.     Under  the  Sodei-ini,  it  had  boon,  as  it 

wore,  the  fashion  to  bo  a  Palleski,  rather  out  of 

^  opposition  to  the  half-democratic  gonfalonier  than 

Houl  of  attachment  <u  the  vanislied  authority  uf  tho 

^febjiaily  that  had  been  for  almost  twenty  years  ia 

^■exfle.     Now  they  wcj-e   hack   again,  and   Soderiiii 

was  away,  one  power  had  been  replaced  by  another: 

Btlio  old  Arrabiati,  who  neither  wished  to  see  domoo- 

"  racy    nor   the.  Medici   at  the   head   of  alVairs,  but 

themselves  as  an  oligarcbyj  began  secretly  to  escito 

Kllie  public  mind.     Tiie  Capponi,  the  Albrizzi,  and 

Üiü  old   hereditary  enemies,   tbu   Pazzi,  re-instatod 

after  the  expulsion  of  Piero,  were  tlie  leaders  of  tlio 

opposition.     At  the  very  first,  they  had  ondoavorod 

to  prevent  the  convoking  of  the   parliaracnt;   and 

now  the  universal  discontent  formed  itself  into  a 

[Conspiracy. 
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This  was  discorered ;  aud  now  followed  imprIsoQ> 
meats,  Laiture,  executions,  and  banishments.     Tlie 
Hcdici  showed  tbcinselves  now  so  inexorable,  tbat 
one  of  (lie  Talori,  a  family  with  whom  the  rovoln- 
tiou  in  thcii'  favor  had  mainly  originated,  was  seit- 
teuced  to  death  and  to  imprisoniaeiit  for  life,  only 
because  lie  had  refui^ed  the  propositions  of  the  con-  M 
spirators,  without  denouncing  tliem.      Among  those  " 
who  were  arrested,  was  MacchiaveUi,  who,  havhtg 
lost  Ilia  ofllcial  employment  by  Soderini''»  removal,  ■ 
belonged  to  the  mülcontonts.     Fortunately,  Cai-dinal 
Medici  was  soon  elected  pope.     They  now  felt  more 
iecure,  and  treated  the  prisoners  with  more  clemency, 
until  au  amnesty  at  length  followed. 

Tlie  conspiracy  occui-red  in  the  last  days  of  Popa 
Julius ;  the  election  of  Cardiiiul  Medici  took  place  on 
the  11th  March.    He  was  unanimously  ciiosen;  and 
he  who  urged  it  most  was  Cardinal  Soderini,  witli 
whom  Medici  had  become  reeoncilcd.     Immediately 
after  his  accession,  tlie  gonfalonier  was  recalled  from  M 
Ragusa  to  Rome,  oud  i-oceivcd  in  the  most  friendly  " 
manner.     Tliero  was  a  general  rejoicing  in  Rome, 
Bucli  as  had  uever  been  since  the  days  of  the  old  em-  ■ 
perors ;  and  no  less  so  m  Florence,  when  the  honor 
which  reflected  ou  tlie  city  by  this  election  seemed 
to  have  obliterated  every  thing  which  weighed  Oftfl 
their  minds  against  the  Modlci.     Unhappily  we  read    ' 
that  the  covetous  commercial  nature  of  the  people  ^ 
had  the  Ratest  sliarc  in  this  feeling  of  content ;  for  fl 
every  one  hoped  to  rise  by  means  of  the  pope,  and  to 
gain  money.     A   kind   of  servile   mania   suddenly 
swayed  all  niiuds ;  the  old  arms  of  the  city,  the  red 


crosses  denoting  liberty,  wcro  crerywIiGre  torn  doim, 
and  the  Modicteau  balls  placed  in  their  stead;  in 
Rome,  lialf  Florence  ci-owded  to  tho  Vatican,  and 
kissed  tlie  sacred  foot  of  tlie  popo.  Leo  cxpi-essed, 
ruther  contemptuously,  that  he  had  only  met  two 
people  who  wished  well  to  tho  city,  and  had  at  heart 
the  preservation  of  her  liberty, — the  one,  a  poor  deni 
known  as  a  public  fool ;  and  the  other,  Sodenui  tho 
gonfalonier,  who,  living  at  Rome  until  his  death, 
continued  to  bear  the  old  title. 

Freedom  seemed,  however,  indeed  to  have  become 
an  impossible  possession  to  the  Florentines.  For  tho 
old  plans  which  tho  Borgias  had  before  cherished 
were  immediately  taken  up  again  by  the  Medici.  In 
imagination,  they  divided  Italy  now  into  two  king- 
doms,—  Naples,  which  Giuliano  was  to  have;  and  the 
other  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  with  its  capital. 
Florence,  as  Lorenzo's  portion.  Ju.st  so  had  Alex- 
audor  VI.  ouec  hoped  to  diWdo  tho  land  among  his 
sons ;  and  Leo  now  trod  in  tho  steps  of  this  prede- 
cessor, with  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
(i*om  his  youth  up  for  liis  gi-eat  part. 

(31ie  new  master  was  little  like  tho  departed  ono. 
Leo  X.  was  a  man  of  taste  and  cultivation ;  lio  loved 
clever  men,  and  delighted  in  extravagant  imdcr- 
takings:  but  he  cnnid  net  have  said,  like  Julius, 
this  can  bo  done  by  Michael  Angelo  alone,  and  that 
Raphael  can  execute.  Music  was  Km  passion  ;  all 
sorts  of  follies  and  wit,  his  daily  pastime.  Cunning 
and  regardless  in  political  things,  ho  gained  his  ends ; 
Irat  his  snccesscs  seem  jtitiful  when  compared  with 
the  deeds  of  Julius.     Fat,  large  in  the  upiK)r  part  of? 
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(his  bod^,  aiid  with  immense  bloated  features,  lus  legs) 
voro  weakly ;  liis  woak,  shorUsighted  eyes  were  IVog- 
like  hi  tlicir  proinnitince ;  liis  thick  lips  were  cum- 
prcssod  hkö  two  fists.  How  dilTeroiit  the  profound, 
pearcliEcig  look  of  Julius,  and  liis  energetic  mouthi 
witli  its  deep,  triangular  corners  1  Riiphael's  picturafl 
of  Leo  X.  is  flattering.     The  corpalenco  of  liis  entire 

\  frame  makes  him  appear  less  intellectual  on  coins  or  ^ 
medalliuuB.  If  we  look  at  tliis  great  bloated  conrwl 
tenance,  and  imagine  the  pope  with  6[>ectai:lüa  on  hia 
nose,  singuig  the  Qrst  part  in  the  midst  of  flattering 
musicians,  or  coipieCting  about  with  his  riug-glitturing 
hands,  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  was  vain,  or  laugh- 
ing at  tlie  jests  of  his  company,  or  giving  audience  to 
some  brave,  far-tmvcllcd  German  nobleman,  who, 
after  having  kiRsed  his  foot,  in  rising  strikes  Iiifl 
nose,  —  he  becümos  almost  ridiculous;  ho  becomes 
oven  loathsome,  if  we  read  of  his  sicknesses.  Ba- 
phaers  mere  existence,  however,  makes  amends  foi 
every  thing,  —  ho  raises  tlio  pope  and  the  whole  ofi^ 
Home  into  an  ideal  sphere^! 

As  the  mind  of  Sliakcsjieare  gilds  with  a  magic 
lustre  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  maldng  tlie] 
most  msignificant  things  fi-osh  and  curious,  so  tht 
presence  of  Raphael  invests  the  court  of  Loo  Xj 
with  an  appearance  of  youtlifal  grace.  It  is  as  if  tlie 
otlierwise  daik-flowing  waters  of  life  had  been  tran^ 
formed  into  Jiothiug  but  sunny  fountains.  Raphaora 
portrait  of  the  pope,  even  if  we  consider  it  as  flatter  jdJ 
acquires  the  appearance  of  the  tmest  rerdity ;  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  man,  taken  all  in  all,  has  in  it 
Bomethiug  free,  independent,  and  oven  magiiificout. 


V>r  Pnpa  Lione  was  royally,  irrosistibly  flnttering  iu 
liis  contloscciision  to  those  of  lower  rajik,  but  a  perfuet 
diplomatist  towards  pnnces.  There  was  notlimg  of 
cowardice  in  liis  nature.  Ho  had  appeared  deliberate 
iu  difficult  po8itious.  When  ho  had  read  aloud  thu 
votes  in  the  Collogo  of  Caidinals,  aud  it  was  eWdont 
that  lio  was  lilinsclf  Üic  popu  chosen,  he  quietly  read 
on,  without  tlie  slightest  iuteraal  emotion  being  per- 
ceptible in  his  voice.  He  kiicw  the  chamctci's  of 
mou;  he  guided  and  used  them;  aud  In^  lua^piificent 
way  of  representing  Rome  as  the  central  point  of  the 
civilized  world  proved  itself  so  successful,  that  he, 
who  has  done  but  little  for  the  plastic  arts,*  contrived 
to  transfer  to  himself  almost  entirely  Julius's  fame, 
and  to  appear  in  history  as  the  maji  witlio\it  whoso 
name  tlic  prince  of  modern  art  could  not  be  mon- 
tioncd. 

If  we  call  happiness  on  elevating  feeling  of  tlio 
present  with  the  prospect  of  a  future,  whose  multiplied 
advantages  present  an  endless  increase  of  desirable 
circumstances,  so  tliat  the  remembrance  of  the  transi' 
toriuess  of  earthly  things,  and  tlie  disturbing  irony 
of  fate,  ia  easily  driven  from  the  mind,  as  though  Uie 
mighty  iidc  still  admitted  an  exception,  —  if  this  we 
call  happiness,  itien  the  Medici  family  were  perfectly 
bappy  at  the  liiue  tlxat  Leo  X.  entered  Florence  in 
Kovcmbcr,  1515.  He  had  given  Giuliano,  the  goii- 
fidonier  of  the  Church,  in  marriage  to  a  French 
{»-iuccss.  Lorenzo  was  captaiu-geueral  of  the  Flor- 
entine Republic  (contrary  to  the  law,  which  allowed 
no  native  to  attain  to  tliis  dignity;  this,  however,  ho 

*  &ea  A(ip«Mliii,  Kut«  LXXIX. 
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little  cared  for)  ;  he  comnmiidod  tho  city  with  a 
power  as  luiliiuitcU  as  if  lio  were  its  dakc.  Giulio 
dei  Medici  was  Ai-chbisliop  of  Floronco,  cardinal 
and  legate  in  Bologna.  In  France,  Louis  XII.  lia/1 
died.  Uis  prepai-alions  for  tlic  rccoiiquost  of  Lorn- 
bardy  wero  of  acrvlce  to  tlio  Duko  d'Angoulemai^ 
wlio  asuendcd  the  throne  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year 
15X5,  as  Francis  I.  He  appeared  with  au  army  ia 
Italy ;  set  an  example  of  brilliant,  victorious  valor 
iu  the  battle  of  Mai-ignano ;  and,  after  lianug  mada^l 
France  once  more  master  of  Italian  policy,  trail* 
Ibnucd  tho  pope  and  tho  Medici,  who  hud  at  first 
marched  against  liim  with  the  emperor,  into  hiftfl 
friends.  Now,  in  tho  antumn  of  1Ö15,  Francis  wished 
to  meet  the  pope:  iik  Bologna ;  and,  on  his  journey 
thither,  Leo,  for  the  firet  time  after  liis  elcvationj 
re-enlercd  his  native  city,  whose  citizens,  in  raptures 
at  his  arrival,  (fulled  down  the  walls  to  build  a  new 
gate"/,  Leo's  entrance  into  Florence  set  the  seal  to 
the  ti-ansfarmatiuu  of  their  love  of  liberty  iuLo  servicj 
tudo.  " 

It  was  at  that  time  tliat  Macchiavclli  dedicated  lua 
book  on  princes,  II  J'rincipey  a  work   begun  two 
years  before,  to  the  yoimg  Lorenzo;  an  act  wliieli, 
still  less  in  those  days  tliau  in  the  present,  denoted 
mere   courtesy.      MaccliiavelU   saw  ill   this   priucAjfl 
whoso  appointmcut  as  Venetian  envoy  ho  comparoB 
with  that  of  Csesar  Borgia,  the  future  master  and  ^ 
deliverer  of  Italy.     The  work,  objective  and  generalfl 
as  it  seems,  is  at  bottom  only  calculated  for  Florenco 
and  Lorenzo,  and — for  Macchiavelli  himself.     For 
he  wished  to  represent  himself  as  au  eiScieut  mau, 
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and  at  all  events  to  enter  again  into  active  service. 
ill  tUis,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  The  Medici 
judged,  porliaps,  tliat  a  iniud  so  accurately  acquainted 
vitb  tlie  means  and  ways  and  paeons  oi'  princes 
would  bo  too  critical  an  ol>servor  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  tlicm. 
^  Twelve  triumphal  arches  awaited  the  pope  lu  the 
Ttreets  of  Florence ;  there  were  temples,  colunms^ 
statues,  flags,  flowei-s,  tapestries, —  the  city  upjieared 
like  one  entire  decorated  palace ;  and  the  citizens, 
in  exquisitely  magnificent  attire,  seemed  like  a  band 
of  happy  eliildren  welcoming  their  father. 
^V  Granaccio  was  at  that  time  again  to  be  tiad  *  and 
fie  erected  one  of  tlie  triumphal  ai-ches.  Paiiitinga 
uid  statues  wcrc  placed  on  it ;  he  and  AristatUe  di 
San  Qallo  executing  this  work  to  the  astonishment 
of  all.  Giutiano  and  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  built  a 
temple  before  the  palace  of  the  Government ;  Rosso, 
Montelupo,  Puntormo,  —  nothing  but  names  of  a 
new  generation,  —  took  a  part.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent thing,  however,  was  a  wooden  facade  painted 
like  marble  in  front  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  erected 
by  Sanäo\'iuo  from  the  designs  of  the  old  Lorenzo 
dci  Medici,  who  well  understood  arcliitectnre-  Tlie 
glittering  train  of  the  pope,  in  whose  suit  was  Ra- 
phael, moved  along,  past  all  those  splendors.  This 
journey  afforded  the  pope  occasion  for  thö  first  tiraa 
demand  Michael  Ajtgelo's  services. 


f 


3. 


VVc  know  not  how  Michael  Angclo  presented  him» 
self  at  tiie  Vatican  after  the  accession  of  his  new 
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masttT.     ITe  Tiad  nothing  more  to  do  tTiere  :    R» 
phaci,  who  rose  fi'oiu  difuity  to  dignity 


was 
succeeded 


all- 
in 
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powerful  thoro.     Ho  had  at  length 
Dialling  his  way  even  into  tlie  Sistiiie  Clmpel.     H« 
worked  at  tho  coi-toous  for  the  tapestry  which  waj 
to  cover  the  deepest  part  of  tho  wcU ;  works  wldch,     , 
from  their  iutruisic  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  com-  M 
inaiid  of  every  form  of  hody,  arc  tlic  most  important  ^ 
which  ho  has  produced.     Ho  hero  approaches  ueai^ 
eat  to  Michael  Angela ;  and,  if  bis  intention  was  tt 
rival  him  m  a  powerful  production,  he  succoedci 
Wlicthcr  Loo,  howovor,  considering  Uaphnel  as  tlie 
superior  artist,  heaped  on  this  account  so  many  fap 
vor»  upon  tnjn,  or  wliether  tins  was  only  the  result 
of  that  second  art  which  Raphael  possessed  iu  the  ^ 
Jiighest  degroo,  —  that  of  attracting  men  irresistibly,  B 
—  is  uncertain.      All  intimation  is  wanting.      Pc^ 
haps  Leo's  and  Michael  Angclo's  natures   slightly 
repelled  each  other.      Still  Leo  was  pope,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  Michael  Angolo.      Ho  occupied 
a  position  which  made  commissions  appear  like  a 
necessity  to  him,  althotigh  it  was  known  hcforchand, 
that  he  would  refuse  them  when  tliey  came.  ■ 

Tho  fust  of  his  letters,  ivliich  shows  him  in  a  man- 
ner connected  with  his  old  patrons,  must  belong  to 
the  time  when  tho  Medici  had  just  re-estahhs^hcd 
themselves  hi  Floronco,  and  therefore  probably  ioM 
the  year  1512  or  1513.*  "  Deaiest  father,"  he" 
writes,  "  Your  last  letter  shows  me  how  it  is  with 
you ;  before,  I  only  knew  it  partly.  We  must  take 
thing's  as  tlicy  are ;  leaving  the  future  to  God,  and 
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acVnowledging  where  wo  have  erred.  Tho  misfor- 
tiuio,  is  emiiiuiitly  caused  by  the  overweening  char 
ster  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  —  for  I  have 
nowhere  seen  a  mure  mi^rattiful  and  arrügaiit  psople 
than  the  Florentines;  and  retrihuUou  will  be  tlio 
natural  cousoquenco."      (Diigratcful,  for  iustaaco, 

^1)  Sodcriiii,  wbo^e  fate,  a»  Uicse  words  show,  was 
deeply  felt  by  Michael  Augelo.)  "As  regards  tho 
sixty  ducats,  which  you,  as  you  tell  mo,  are  to  pay, 
dues  not  seem  to  me  to  he  right,  and  I  am  very 

'sorry.  But  here,  too,  it  is  best  to  submit  quietly  to 
vhat  God  has  ordained.  I  will  address  a  few  linos 
Glullauo  dei  Medici,  which  I  will  enclose  here. 
Bead  them,  aiid  convey  them  to  him  if  you  will : 
pcrhii.p3  they  may  help ;  if  not,  try  to  sell  what  is 
our  own,  and  we  must  then  settle  elsewliere.  If  you 
observe  th;it  you  are  treated  wor.so  than  others,  pay 
on  no  couditiou.  Rather  let  what  yon  have  be  taken 
from  you  by  forca,  and  write  to  me.  If  others,  how- 
ever, do  uot  faro  hotter  than  we,  Iwar  it,  and  place 
your  hopes  on  Hoavcu.  Take  care  of  yoiu'  health, 
and  see  whether  you  are  not  still  able  to  get  your 
daily  bread  ;  and,  with  God's  help,  get  through,  poor 
but  honest.  I  do  not  do  otherwise  ;  I  live  shabbily, 
and  oaro  not  for  outward  honor ;  a  thousand  cares 
lud  works  burden  me ;  and  thus  I  have  now  gouo  on 
for  fiftöen  years,  witbout  having  a  happy,  quiet  hour. 
And  I  have  dono  all  for  the  sake  of  supportbig  you, 
vhicb  you  havo  never  acknowledged  or  believed. 
God  forgive  us  all !  I  am  i-OMdy  to  go  on  workuig 
as  long  as  I  can,  and  as  long  as  my  |)on'ors  bold 
out.'* 
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Tliis  letter  calls  to  imjid  the  distress  in  Floronco 
in  tlie  üurlj  time  uf  GiuUauu's  rule.  Suaicity  and 
tajies  opprcs&cd  Üie  people.  We  here  see  how 
heairily  cvon  opulent  families  suffered  under  it. 
Sumo  ütlier  letters  cxliibit  Michael  Augclo  as  iuter^ 
ceder  for  Ids  brother  with  Filippo  iStrozzi,  the  nearest 
luid  most  powerful  iv.lative  of  the  noble  family. 
Whether  the  letter  to  Giuliauo  del  Medici  had  auy 
result,  and  in  what  waj  the  a6&irs  of  his  family 
were  ugatu  made  cudurabli;,  wo  kuow  not.  Ä  total 
change  must  Ixave  occurred ;  for  thei*e  is  soon  no 
further  mention  of  it ;  while,  in  the  summer  of  1515, 
fourtccu  hundred  ducats  were  sent  from  Florence 
to  Rome  by  Buouarroto,  as  the  amount  uf  all  die 
money  deposited  by  Micliael  Angelo  with  the  hos- 
pital direetorj  and  which  he  now  urgently  requii*ed 
for  the  completion  '  of  the  mausoleum  for  PopJ 
Julius.  lie  wanted  to  buy  the  metal  for  the  bi-onze 
basr-reliefg.  He  must  have  worked  with  all  his 
energy;  and  he  specifies,  as  an  espodal  rea.^on  why 
he  wished  to  he  quickly  read}',  that  the  now  [wpj 
would  shortly  claim  his  services.  This  was  in  J\uie, 
1515.*  He  therefore  rcclsoned  surely  on  work  in 
Homo.  Of  what  kind  tlus  was,  wo  do  not  find- 
That  he  stotHl  at  that  time  well  with  the  Medici, 
i&  shown  also  by  some  shorter  letters  to  Buonarroto, 
wliieh  were  de.*!patched  to  Florence  in  tlie  AprU  oT 
the  same  year.  Micliael  Augclo  had  just  been 
there ;  he  annoimces  liis  safe  return,  aud  begs  liira 
■ds  quickly  as  he  can  to  get  five  ells  of  porpignau  as 
beautiful  üü  is  pot-sible,  and  to  :;'cud  tlieui  to  Do 

*  Sw  App«nilbc,  Note  LXXXI. 
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menieo  Buoiiinsegni,  in  the  palace  of  Cardinul 
Jdcdici.  Domenico  wöä  the  cardinal's  master  of  the 
household.  The  material  arrived,  and  was  praised 
as  excellent.  Tlie  little  iniiident  allows  us  to  sup- 
pose, tliat  Michael  Angelo,  even  if  not  hi  the  Vatican, 
went  in  and  out  of  the  Medici  palace. 

By  degrees,  in  the  year  1515,  he  drew  out  all  his 
money  Irom  Florouce  to  Rome.  He  warns  his  family 
to  retrench,  and  to  undertake  no  luicertaiu  specu 
lations.  The  director  of  the  lio^pital,  he  hears, 
has  complained  that  he  wanted  such  hir}^c  sums. 
Th(i  director  is  niadj  so  many  years  the  man  has 
had  the  money  from  him  without  iutcrcst,  and 
uow,  when  he  desires  his  property,  ho  disputes  it. 
Michael  Angelo's  letters  ai-e  uow  often  written  in 
endent  anger,  when  his  arrangements  at  homo  are 
not  attended  to ;  but  they  arc  always  full  of  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family.  At  last,  on  the  11th 
November,  he  writes,  at  the  clüse  of  a  letter,  "  Tlie 
pojKJ  has  left,  they  assert,  for  Florence  ;  *'  and,  at  this 
point,  letters  and  all  other  means  of  infoimation 
break  otT  for  a  whole  year.  The  natural  assump- 
tion is,  tliat  Michael  Angelo  during  tliis  time  was 
uninterruptedly  at  work  at  his  great  task.  And  it 
was  just  a  yeai'  again  after  tlie  departure  of  the 
popCj  tlial  he  was  summoned  to  repair  to  the  Vati- 
can, and  to  i»roducc  the  yjlau  for  the  erection  of  a 
marble  facade  to  tlie  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in 
Flurence. 

Michael  Angelo  was  at  Carrara,  where,  under  his 
[tliroction,  marble  was  being  broken  for  Julius's 
[juausnleum,  when  t^'o  cummunieations  reached  him 
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ht  flio  same  time, — -the  one  from  Rome,  the  pope's 
fumiuun:^ ;  thu  other  from.  Floreuce,  that  his  Either 
was  dangerously  ill. 


* 


**  BüOKAitBOTO,*'  —  lie  writes  to  his  brother,  on  the  23d 
No\'eml»er,  1ÖHJ,  from  Oirrnra,*  — "I  sse  i'com  your  lost 
letter  ttiiit  our  fatlicr  hiiä  beeu  daiigcirouäly  iU,  aud  that 
the  [iltygiciaii  has  uuw  dedurcd  him  out  of  dringer,  in  caäe 
no  rtlupse  occurs.  I  äIiuII  ib<-'reforc  now  not  come  lo 
Florence,  oa  I  am  tuo  dfcplj  abäorbed  iu  my  worli ;  but,  If 
his  i^nditioa  stiouJiI  becoino  at  nl)  worse,  I  siiuuld  like  iit 
any  rflie  to  sot;  him  befoi-e  hh  dcalh,  eren  if  I  must  my- 
self  iliv  wiiK  him.  SlJIl  I  hope  it  goes  well  with  him;  und 
therefore  I  do  not  coiue.  Xi\  however,  a  relapse  should 
take  plai-c,  —  frocn  whürh  may  God  prtserre  boVh  htm  and 
us!  —  take  care  that  he  has  the  laäi  consolaliuua  and  the 
sacniinent;  and  IK  him  sjiy  whclher  bo  wishes  that  any  M 
thing  should  bo  done  by  us  for  the  safety  of  his  soul.  ■ 
Take  care  aleo  that  nothing  is  lat-king  iu  bismirära;;;  for 
I  have  eserted  myself  for  him  alone,  in  order  thiit  to  the 
last  he  might  have  a  life  freu  of  care-  Your  wife»  too, 
inuat  take  care  of  him,  and  attend  to  his  nsceasiticä ;  and 
all  of  you,  if  ueeessary,  must  spare  uo  expeuses,  uvcn  if 
it  shuulJ  coat  us  every  thing.  Give  me  speedy  tidings  t  _ 
for  I  am  in  great  anxiety."  ■ 

Eaclosed  in  this  letter  was  another,  which  Borg- 
lierini  was  to  forw^ard  to  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible,  M 
as  it  couCaiiied  important  tilings.     Ou  the  öth  Tin- 
ceraber,  Michael  Ajigelo  himself  set  otT  there,  loaruod 
the  pope^g  views,  oiid   prepared  a  drawing,  upon  ■ 
which  ho  was  commissioned  to  build  Üio  facade. 

Before  the  Loudon  papers  wore  accessible,  it  was 

•  See  Appendix,  Nota  LXXXU. 
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iraposi^ililG  to  give  a  more  accurate  date  to  these 
incidents,  and  cither  to  disentangle  Yasari's  indis- 
tinct statements,  or  to  reject  them  as  erroneous, 
Miuhael  An^^clo  lias  gathered  together  every  thing 
relating  to  the  building  of  the  facade,  in  a  record, 
the  greater  part  of  wliieh  is  preserved.*  This  is 
therefore  especially  important,  because  a  charge 
against  his  character  can  l)y  this  means  be  sot  aside 
as  groundless,  whicli  has  been  variously  repeated, 
and  has  of  late  been  again  revived  against  him. 

In  V.isari's  lifo  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  we  read, 
'*  Irritatiüii  and  il!-w  ill  prevailed  between  Ijeoiiardo 
and  Miüliael  Angclo.  And  therefore,  when  Michael 
Aügelo  was  called  by  the  pope  to  Rome,  to  the  com- 
petition of  artists  for  the  fat,*ado  of  Saa  Lorouzo,  lie 
^irent  thither  from  Florence  with  the  pormisBion  of 
Duke  Giuliaao.  Whoa  Leonardo  heard  this,  he  left 
Borne,  and  travelled  to  France." 

A  later  biographer  of  Leonardo's  has  formed  Va- 
sari's  words  into  a  story,  the  refutation  of  which 
was  not  to  1«  avoided. f  He  relates  that  Michael 
Angelo  bad  scarcely  heard  in  Florence  that  Leonardo 
was  in  Home,  than  .ho  at  once  set  out  thither  in 
order  to  oppose  tlie  influence  of  his  old  ailversary. 
To  obtain  permission  for  this  journey  from  the  Duke 
»Giuliauo,  he  alleged  that  he  had  been  called  to  Home 
by  llie  pope  on  account  of  tlie  facade.  This  trouble, 
however  (tliat,  namely,  of  supplanting  Leonardo),  be 
had  been  spared  by  Leonardo  liimself,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  hoard  of  the  arrival  of  his  old  rival,  had  voluu 
tarily  left  Rome. 

•  See  Appeudljt,  Nole  LXXXUL        t  Ibid.,  Kote  LXXXJV. 
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Although  all  this,  stated  to  ub,  as  it  is,  as  a  settlc't 
matter,  may  bu  ^ct  aside  by  the  fact  that  a  iiustiudbr* 
standing  of  the  Italian  language  can  be  proved  (for 
it  is  always  butter  tu  suppose  iguoraace  rather  tlmn 
intcntiuual  pervursiüii),  wu  may  ncvertlicless  willi 
certainty  maintain,  that  Vnsari's  statement  also  con- 
tains an  iuipossibility.  We  possess  a  record  by  Leo- 
nardo's hand,  according  to  wliich,  after  liaving  not 
found  in  Rome  what  he  expected,  he  witlidrow  from 
tliere  for  cvor  at  t]ie  end  of  January,  lülö.  At  the 
end  of  November,  151G,  the  pope's  call  to  Michael 
Ajigelo  was  first  issued.  If  Leonardo  reckoned, 
however,  in  the  Florentine  manner,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  calculation,  January,  lol7,  might  be 
taken  as  the  time  of  his  departure,  this  date  accorded 
just  AS  little  with  tliose  assertions.  For  tlien  the 
order  would  have  been  long  anterior  to  the  time  of 
his  departure,  and  Michael  Angelo  would  have  been 
^ain  hi  Carrara.  '■,      . 

Li  the  year  1513,  when  Giuliano  dci  Medici  came 
to  Rome  on  Leo's  coronation,  Leonardo  bad  gone 
thither  witli  him,  but  was  nevertheless  loft  witliout 
larger  orders  from,  the  pope  oji  aecuunt  of  his  dilatory 
way  of  working.  It  was  not  Michael  Angelo,  but 
Raphael,  who  would  have  mipjilantcd  him,  had  he 
actually  left  Rome  from  jealousy.  Yet  this,  too,  is 
only  empty  conjecture.  Wliy  do  such  always  befall 
such  characters  ?  In  nothing  do  we  believe  more 
readily  than  in  the  petty  passions  and  faults  of  great 
men  ;  and  nothing  is  more  csirofnlly  made  the  most  of 
than  the  hitimatious  of  biographers  to  this  cad.  How 
much  there  may  be  of  a  similar  character  in  Tasari's 
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narratives,  whero  we  have  no  idea  of  falsehood,  aud 
shall  pcrliaps  üever  be  enlightened !  For  there  are 
charactei's  among  his  contemporaries,  wliom  ho,  bo- 
cause  ho  is  the  only  source  fi-om  whicli  we  kiiow 
them,  may  liave  do^niright  annihilated. 

When  Michael  Augelo  arrived  in  Rome  in  Dccem- 
Kbcr,  1516,  ho  found  assembled  there  a  uumlicr  of 
"artists,  whose  designs,  like   his  own,  had  been  re 
quired  for  the  pi-ojectod  facade.     The  esecutioa  ol 
this  final   ornament  to  the  family  church   of  tlie 
Medici,  iu  wliich  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello  had 
iuimortalized  themselves,  had  been  often  intended. 
Lorenzo  Medici  had  even  in  his  time  sketched  a 
Kdesign  for  it.     Ecclesiastical  buildings  were  ofleii  at 
Wtliat  period  constructed  in  tliis  way,  —  that  the  fa^-ade 
from  the  first  was  not  taken  into  account,  aud  was 
reserved  for  subsequent  times  with  fresh  resources. 
Costly,  jKirfuctly  finished  cliurclies  thus  fi-eiiuently 
present  tho  stranj^est  appearance  in  Italian   cities. 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  is  covered  all  round  with  the 
most  splendid  maiblc  panelling;  the  fa^-ade. however, 
is  an  ugly  smooth  wall,  and  the  wall  work  is  roughly 
Bcoated  with  plaster.     For  this  reason,  on  Lco*s  en- 
trance,  Sansovino's  wooden   fa^jade  was   the  most 
Buital)le   ornament    for    the    cmbelUshment   of  the 
cathedral,  and  of  the  entire. city,   that  could  be 

•  (^e^^sed. 
Tlie  execution  of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  was  a 
mighty  task.    Had  Michael  Angelo  undertaken  it, 

»a  return  to  Julius's  mausoleum  could  not  have  been 
I     thought  of  for  a  time.     He  represcntod  this  to  Leo, 
and  referred  to  his  promises  to  tho  Rovero  family  ; 
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he  was  bound  by  contract,  and  had  already  rehired 
mancy,  for  which  they  demaudod  work.  The  popo 
replied  that  ho  would  give  him  free  siMpe ;  he  would 
manage  with  the  earditials  that  tliey  should  give  their 
assent.  Notliiug  else  then  roaiaiued  but  to  agree ; 
the  only  thing  obtained  was  the  couceasiun,  that 
Michael  Angclo,  while  occupied  witli  Uic  new  com- 
mission, should  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
Würking  at  the  mausoleum.  For  the  contracts  com- 
monly wci-e  so  drawn  up,  that,  until  the  work  was 
completed  to  which  tliey  referrod,  no  other  might 
be  touched. 

Among  those  assembled  for  the  competition,  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  Rapliael,  who  had  been 
appointed  since  the  past  year  chief  architect  at  St. 
Petcr^a,  and  who  had  been  expressly  taken  by  the 
pope  to  Florence.  There  were  besides  the  two  Sau- 
Eovini,  uepltew  and  uncle,  the  Sangalli,  and  lastly 
Baccio  d'Agnolo.  Michael  Angelo's  design  carried 
off  the  victory ;  it  is  still  extant,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  drawings,  only  tliat  as  regards  these  it  can- 
not be  decidedly  settled  to  which  masters  they  may 
be  separately  assigned.  The  popo  gave  him  the 
order,  but  attempted  so  to  twist  the  matter,  that 
Michael  Aiigclo,  as  director  of  all,  shoitld  have  other 
masters  working  under  him,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
sculptures  especially,  should  furnish  models  for 
the  younger  artists.  Michael  Angelo  would  on  no 
condition  hoar  of  this.  Eitlier  he  would  work  alone, 
or  not  at  all;  to  this  he  adhered,  and  he  carried 
his  point.  But  this  exclusiveness  excited  angry 
feelings,  and  was  resented  on  many  sides.     On  the 
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December,  he  wo 
tlic  8tl»  Januiiry,  1517,  he  received  thei-o  one  thoa- 
mmd  ducals  for  ihe  commouceiucut  of  Üie  wurk: 
the  goiUaloiiier  was  obliged  to  send  it  afler  \äm  ity 
au  express  messenger,  becjuise  Michael  Angclo,  who 
had  applied  to  Iiim  iii  Florence  for  the  money,  and 
was  to  have  waited  iii  the  autc-chaoiborj  had  set  out 
l,"without  fui-t.her  ceremojij. 

^  The  period  which  loUowcd  was  occupied  in  direct- 
ing Üie  breaking  of  t!\e  marble  in  the  mountain. 
The  new  work  tu  wliich  Micliael  Augelo  had  been 
romotcd  by  Leo  X.*3  order,  required  not  only  a 
ulptor  and  architect,  but  an  engineer,  and,  more 
over,  a  man  who  understood  how  to  command  «thei-s. 
To  cover  the  fii^ade  of  a  cliurcii  like  that  of  Haa 
o  witli  t;culptures,  was  a  ta^k,  in  eumparläou 
ith  wliich  even  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  assumed 
;b  more  humble  appenraneo.  Besides  tins,  Micliael 
ugclo  would  throughout  allow  uo  one  to  assist  him. 
c  passed  the  spring  and  summer  of  tot"  in  the 
mountaiug.  Ho  worked  at  Carrara  as  well  as  Pietra 
Santa  and  Scravezza,  in  which  plaee»  he  opened 
uarries  discovered  by  himself.*  Li  August  bo 
returned  to  Florence,  to  have  a  model  of  t3ie  facade 
mode  at  the  pope's  desire.  Baccio  d'Agnolo  prepared 
nhe  architectural  part  in  wood ;  Michael  Angeld 
manufactured  the  figures  for  it  in  was.  In  the 
meanwhile  lie  fell  ill.  At  length  he  sent  the  wholo 
ptliiiig  by  his  servant  to  Rome,  wliither  he  was  then 
himself  summoned  by  the  pope's  express  command. 
The  more  accurate  conditions  of  the  order  were  now 
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for  the  first  tiiuo  agreed   upon.     Micliaol  A 

oblaiued  permission  to  contiiiuo  tlio  works  for  th 
maiisoloum  at  the  sumo  Uine.   To  render  tins  feasible 
he  had  the  marble  intouded  for  it  cuiivoycJ  tu  Flor 
cnco;  and  ho  roceived  the  promise,  —  not,  liowcver 
indeed  subsefiucntly  kept,  —  that  tlie  costs  of  tran 
|)ort,  iiicludhif?  those  to  Rome,  were  to  be  sustained 
by  the  pope  as  entrance  duties. 


4. 


i 


1 


Michael  ^Vngelo  remained  in  Rome  a  great  part  ot 
the  winter  of  l')17  to  1518,  in  order  to  break  up  his 
house  there,  and  to  effect  bis  rcmuval  to  Florence.  ^ 
This  Pojouru  there,  during  winch  there  can  bo  as 
littlß  mcLilian  of  tlic  ungraciuuK  feeling  of  tbe  pope 
towards  him  as  on  former  occasions,  dispels  the  con-  H 
jectures  wliicli  Vasarl's  cvidenc<!  once  inducnd  mo  to 
take  for  granted,  respecting  the  hostile  relation  in 
which  Leo  X.  and  Rapliael  stood  towards  Micliaol 
An  gel  o. 

The  two  great  artists  did  not  stand  in  each  other's 
way.  Each  had  his  own  sphere  of  actio».  They 
had  both  produced  works  too  mighty  to  be  mistaken. 
Their  hostility  can  alono  liave  rested  in  tho  conduct 
of  their  followers  tuwanls  each  other.  What  has  not 
been  related  and  believed,  even  iu  our  own  days, 
respecting  Goethe's  relation  to  Schiller?  and,  at 
length,  after  deep  examination  and  careful  weighing 
of  every  expression  of  tlie  two,  how  pure  do  they 
seem  in  their  feelings  towards  each  other !  There  is 
a  false  dciGcation  of  great  men ;  but  equally  false 
is  it  to  judge  them  too  much  by  the  ordinary  stand- 
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^J-d,  and  to  considGr  that  hostility  which  appears 
perhaps  natural  to  talent  alone,  as  possible  to  aOr 
turcs  which  aro  too  richly  gifted  witli  tlieir  own 
possessions  to  be  ablo  to  envy  the  richest  around 
them. 

Without  a  rival  in  Rome,  surrounded  by  a  court 

H)(f  aspiring  and  fellow- working  artists,  Kapha^l  dis- 
played immense  diligence-  He  built  at  St.  Peter's; 
lie  painted  at  the  Vatican  ;  he  directed  the  excava 

■bious,  and  devoted  himself  to  this  task  with  the  greats 

est  zeal.     Ho  was  not  satisfied,  that  every  antique 

marhlo  in  Rome  should,  under  j>enalty,  he  shown  to 

liim   before  it  could   be  disposed  of:    tlirough  tlio 

whole  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Germany,  !io  had  his  men, 

■  who  made  drawings  for  him  of  the  ancient  works, 
either  existing  or  discovered.  That  alone  wliich 
Raphael  did  as  a  secondary  matter  would  completely 
have  engrossed  the  tliouglits  of  other  men.  To  liim, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  been  like  a  diversion. 
H  From  moniing  to  evening,  his  days  must  have  been  a 
wliirl  of  business,  work,  and  visits,  whicli  he  received 
or  paid :  it  was  never  repose,  hut  always  forwards  ; 
uid,  in  spite  of  this  desultorinoss,  there  lay  deep 
withm  his  heart  tlie  power  of  absorbing  himself 
entirely  in  liis  works,  and  of  conceiving  things  as 
calmly  and  purely  as  if  he  had  sat  In  his  cell  like  a 
monk,  and  labored. 

I  That  Bibbiena,  who  had  once  so  severely  used 
the  poor  improvisatnrc  Cjirdicre,  and  liad  subse- 
quently fallowed  the  ilcdici  into  exile,  and  who,  at 
the  court  of  Urhino,  had  been  the  merry  follow, 
making  everybody  pleasant,  was  now  cardinal.    He 
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is  known,  in  the  lüstory  of  literature,  fts  Üic  aiithoi 
of  tlie  eai'Uest  printed  Italian  comedy.  He  had  des- 
tined Ilia  niece  Mai'ia  to  be  tlic  wife  of  Kaplmel. 
liiere  are  some  letters  of  Bembo,  the  po|>c*s  private 
secretary,  to  him,  in  which  Raphael  is  mentioned; 
and  which,  althougli  they  scarcely  say  so,  still  shov 
how  completely  lie  lived  in  these  liighest  circles. 
^'Tho  pope"  —  concludes  a  lelttii-  of  the  Rd  April, 
1Ö16  —  "is  well;  to-morrow  he  will  probably  go 
hunting  to  Palo  for  tlu-ee  or  four  days.  I,  Navigeixj, 
CouEit  Castigliuue,  and  Raphael,  intend  to  go  to- 
morrow to  Tivoli,  w]iei*e  I  have  not  Ijccn  for  tlie  la^t 
seven  and  twenty  years."  On  the  19th  April,  hd 
mentions  the  arrival  of  l!ie  ducal  train  from  Urhino : 
"  Yesterday  I  was  witli  the  duchess,  to  whom  I  pay 
my  respects  as  often  as  I  can.  Slie  presents  her 
compliments  to  you,  and  Madonna  Emilia  aIso..d 
Sig]ior  TJnico  is  always  to  be  found  there  as  a  con- 
Btant  admirer.  The  old  passion  still  continues,  now 
three  lustiiims  and  a  half  old,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses. This  time,  however,  he  is  more  full  of  hope 
than  ever:  tlie  duchess  lias  asked  lum  to  improvise 
before  her ;  and  he  thinks  on  this  occasion  he  canfl 
touch  her  stony  heart.  Raphael  —  who  sends  his 
respects  to  you  —  has  produced  such  an  excellent. 
portrait  of  om*  Tebaldeo,  that  the  rejection  in 
mirror  could  not  havo  been  more  like.  I  have  neve 
seen  such  a  likeness  in  a  picture.  Tlio  porti'aits  of 
Count  Castiglione,,  and  of  our  blessed  duke,  appcarj 
on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  liad  been  doue  by 
Raphaers  pupils,  both  as  regards  the  likeness  and  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Tebaldeo.     1  plainly  envy 
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liim,  and  purpose  some  day  to  have  liim  paint  moi 
Ju&^t  OS  I  liaii  written  so  far,  Haphacl  himself  came : 

I  Jse  must  hara  liod  a  presentiment  Üiat  there  was 
mention  of  lii)n  in  this  letter  ;  ami  ho  begjjed  rae  to 
say  tliat  you  might  let  liira  havo  the  sketches  for  the 
other  paintings,  wliich  are  to  be  executed  in  yonr 
aiMu-tmcnt ;  that  those  npoii  whieh  you  had  already 
decided  would  bo  ready  this  week.  Truly,  it  is  iio 
falsehood,  at  this  muraent  caiue  also  Count  CastigU- 
onc  I  am  to  tell  you  fi'om  him,  that,  for  tlie  sake 
of  not  intcrrnpting  his  good  old  custom,  he  wiH  re- 
main this  summer  in  Rome." 

Tbc  painted  apartment,  of  which  montiou  is  made, 
ecems  to  be  Cardinal  Bihhiena's  bath-room  in  tlie 
Vatican.  Raphael  was  at  that  time  tlnrty-three 
years  old.  He  had  grown  stronger  and  fuller.  Ho 
had  his  owu  palace  ;  and,  when  he  went  to  the  Vati- 
can, Vasari  says  that  fifty  painters  formed  his  suite. 
His  amiability,  however,  was  so  great,  that  all  envy 
and  all  ebullitions  of  jealousy  among  tho  painters 
were  crushed. 

None  of  his  works  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  tho  times  as  one,  which,  as  their  freest,  most 
charming  production,  hears  in  it  even  now,  when 
destroyed  and  painted  over,  the  atmosphere  of  that 
Xtomau  life  to  which  Raphael  at  that  time  gave  Inrn- 
sclf  up.  The  greater  part  of  it  he  did  not  even 
himself  paint,  but  only  furnished  the  sketches  for 

Lit.  But  this,  too,  belongs  to  his  character,  that  ho 
made  others  work  ;  and,  with  a  few  master- ton  che«, 
stam]>cd  as  his  owu  what  they  had  done  at  his  diroo 
tiou- 
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111  Trastevore  (on  Iho  oppoMto  side  of  the  Tiber) 
lay  the  siimnn'.r-lionKC  of  the  pope's  Ijaiiker,  Ago^-lmo 
Chigi,  now  called  tbo  Foriicsina,  because  in  later 
years  it  came  into  the  pussesKion  of  the  Farneae 
family.  It  is  liiddcn  in  tlie  midst  of  the  gardens 
tliat  Uo  aloug  tlie  rivor,  close  by  the  other  bauk  of 
wliich  tlio  numerous  bouses  of  tlio  city  lie.  Cross- 
ing over,  one  is  carried  from  the  quiet  copses  to  tliQ 
noisy  streets.  Centuries  ago,  it  was  just  the  same  as 
at  tho  present  day.  M 

T!ic  house  was  biiilt  by  Baldassarc  Penizzi,  a™ 
native  of  Sieua, — :a  place  which,  oven  at  the  present 
day,  richly  adorned  with  the  works  of  tbi»  master^« 
lays  claim  with  Florence  to  the  fame  of  hanng  been 
tho  parent  of  many  able  artists.      Ponizzi  worked 
under  the  Borgias  in  Home,  and  for  Pope  Julius  in 
Ostia,  wlicn  lie  was  still  cardinal.     After  the  elevai- J 
tiou  of  the  latter,  ho  was  employed  by  Bramante  lu" 
thQ  building  of   tho  Vatican  palace.     Ho  suitod 
thoroughly  tlio  fresh,  pi^ductive,  busy  life  in  Rome; 
he  painted  fa^-adcs  of  houses,  pictures  for  churches 
and  private  persons ;  and  ho  exhibits  in  his  style, 
like  that  of  Bramante  and  San  Gallo,  a  cheerfiil,^ 
peculiar  choi-actcr,  in  wldch  there  is  some  imitation' 
of  the  antique.    His  paintings  place  him  in  Raphael's 
school,  yet  tliey  preserve  a  noble  simplicity  belonging 
to  the  master  himself.    Ho  is  a  man  staadiag  by 
himself. 

Pernzzi's  most  beautiful  building  is  the  Farnesina. 
Tasari  says  jnstly,  that  it  seems  not  formed  by  ma- 
sonry, bnt  born  out  of  tho  ground ;  eo  complete  does 
it  stand  there  in  its  charming  solitariness.     At  tbo 


iJresent  day  it  is  forsaken  :  its  open  balls  arc  walled 
Up ;  the  püuitiugs  ou  the  outei*  ^valls  are  faded  or 
Cilleu  away  with  the  mortar;  and,  in  tliQ  badly  tend- 
ed garden,  which  is  entered  by  a  rusty  iron  door,  wo 
8ee  tho  old  fountains  scaruiily  molstßiied  by  tliü  scanty 
waters,  and  the  bare  pedestals  statuolcss.  Tiio  broad 
outrauce  hall,  too,  the  roof  of  wbicb  Raphael  painted, 
is  closed  up  ;  walls  bavö  been  raised  between  the 
pillars,  ajid  wnidows  rudely  inserted  iu  tlie  arcbcs 
above.  .  But  by  de^eos,  as  we  become  absorbed  in 
ÜLß  paintings,  the  feeling  of  tfatisitorlness  vanishes.* 
Tho  celling,  like  that  of  the  Sistuic,  is  a  smooth 
cylindrical  vault,  joining  the  walls  in  circular  arches. 
Raphael  had  studied  from  Blieliael  Angelo.  He,  loo, 
took  the  dome  as  tho  blue  light  atmosphere,  in  which 
lie  built  a  new  ai-cliitectui-al  structure.  But  he 
raised  it  from  wreatlis  of  flowers.  Upon  each  cir- 
cular arch  ho  painted  a  pointed  arch  formed  of 
garlands ;  and  all  the  points  eouvcrgiug  together, 
he  united  by  a  wreatli,  which,  from  the  dome  being 
Jike  that  of  tlic  Sistiuo  Cbapcl,  long  and  narrow, 
formed  hi  the  centre  a  long  quadrangular  space. 
This  he  divided  across,  and  gtrotchod  over  tlie  two 
oblong  quadrangular  spaces  two  tapestries,  on  which 
we  sec  the  principal  paintings,  while  tlie  rest  inside 
tho  triangle,  formed  by  the  touclnug  of  tho  pointed 
arches,  is  painted  in  so  perspective  a  manner,  tluit 
the  fignrcsj  seen  between  tho  garlands,  seem  hover- 
ing in  the  air. 

Tho  subject  of  all  tins  paijiting  is  the  story  of 

inown  charming  legend 
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of  aiiLlquily.    Psyche  is  the  daughter  of  a  royal  piur, 
who  are  dazzled  with  llie  beauty  of  their  child,— 
a  beauty  which  ranks  beyond  that  of  Venus  heiself, 
and  oil   this  account  calls  forth  the  aitgcr  of  ttiti 
goddess.     Every  one  has  road  how  it  comes  to  siicli 
a  pohit,  that  the  poor  child,  left  on  tlio  edge  of  u     n 
rock,  awaits  its  death ;  how  gentle  zephyrs  bore  ilH 
down ;  how  Psyche  was  led  into  a  magic  palaco,  aiid^ 
became  tlic  spouse  of  Cupid ;  how  her  sii^tcrs  seduce 
her  to  examine  her  consort  secretly  with  a  lampJ 
when  he  is  veiled  in  the  darkncsa  of  night;   how 
Cupid  flees;  how  sho  seeks  liim  full  of  despair,  and 
after  the  most  terrible  tests  is  united  with  him  auew^ 
Eadlcss  arc  the  pictures  tliat  tlio  narrative  seems  to 
avntoin.     Eapliael  had  only  space  for  a  small  niua- _ 
ber.    How  did  he  sot  to  work  ?  fl 

It  seems  as  if  lie  had  exhibited  nothing  at  all  of 
that  which  lirst  of  all  obtrudes  itself.  The  pnde  of  the 
parents,  their  despair ;  Psyche  loft  disconsolate,  then 
waited  ou  in  the  palace  by  hivisible  hands;  then  Cu- 
pid listening,  then  wandering  aljout  in  tears,  fn>m 
one  test  to  another,  —  there  is  nothing  of  all  this* 
Raphael  felt  tliat  the  story  liad  three  principal  cliapi 
aeters,  —  the  angry  Venus,  the  innocent  and  loving 
Psyche,  and  Cupid  ;  and  tliat  in  these  three  the 
course  of  the  story  vr&s  concentrated.  Vouus  must« 
bo  pacified ;  Pj^yche  must  suffer  for  Cupid  ;  Cupid  at 
lojigtli  must  be  again  united  with  her.  So  we  see 
Venus  first,  sitthig  on  a  cloud,  and  [jointing  to  some* 
thing  that  is  going  on  below.  She  sltows  her  soa 
the  infatuated  people,  who,  carried  away  with  Psy- 
che's beauty,  bring  offerinffs  to  lier  as  to  a  divinity^ 
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ffliilo  Venus'a  owu  altars  are  neglected.  Cuijid, 
stüiidüig  near  her,  looks  boldly  down  where  hor 
fiiigcr  directs  liis  glance.  He  seems  like  a  jouth 
of  fil'tecn ;  his  oiiUre  right  fist  has  seized  uu  an-ow^ 
just  as  o]te  grasps  a  lanco,  as  if  ho  would  hurl  it 
down  like  a  spear  to  crush  tlioso  who  have  ofTended 
his  mother.  We  feel  lie  has  uudei-stood  her  thought, 
and  promises  to  execute  vengeance. 

Raphael  has  changed  the  legend,  as  it  were,  into 
a  drama.  Mo  here  gives  the  first  scene.  We  know 
what  has  happened  ;  we  expect  what  follows. 

The  second  scene  represents  a  momeut,  which  ia 
entirely  wautuig  in  the  narrative,  —  Capid  showing 
Psyclie  in  tlie  distance  to  tlic  Three  Grace«.  The 
goddesiies  sit  before  liiiu  on  masses  of  clouds.  The 
fu*st,  the  foremost,  has  turned  her  hack  to  us,  and 
looks  down  sideways.  Her  face,  appearing  i]i  proftle, 
is  concealed  as  far  as  the  eyes  by  hor  slioulder. 
The  second  looks  up  to  Cupid,  who  is  pointing  down 
from  above  to  Psyche,  who  is  again  supposed  uivisi- 
ble  ill  the  dcptlis  below.  She  seems  rather  to  listen 
to  Cupid  than  to  look  down  like  the  first.  She  has 
placed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  her  right  hand. 
i-csis  on  her  knee  ;  her  plaited  hair  is  fastened  in  a 
knot  in  front  below  her  tlu'oat,  and  falls  duwn  on 
her  breabt  in  fair  locks.  The  third,  rather  mare 
elevated  than  the  two  others,  is  the  most  cliarmhig. 
Her  head  is  seen  at  three  quarters;  it  is  filled  with 
tiie  bold  beauty  of  an  innocent  nature.  Cupid  uses 
his  right  hand  to  point  below  ;  with  tlte  left  lie  is 
speaking:  that  is,  its  fuigers  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  wo  at  once  perceive  tlin  gestures  by 
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of  autlquily.    Psjche  is  tho  daughter  of  a  royal  pair, 
who  are  dazzlüd  with  the  l>eauty  of  thoir  child,  — 
a  beauty  whicli  rauks  beyond  that  of  Veims  herself, 
and  oil  tliis  accomit  calls  forth  tho  anger  of  tha 
gdddosa.     Every  one  has  read  how  it  comes  to  sxich 
a  point,  that  tho  poor  child,  left  on  the  edge  of  a 
ruckj  awaits  its  death ;  how  gentle  zephyrs  bore  l^M 
down  ;  how  Psyche  was  led  into  a  magic  palace,  and' 
became  the  spouse  of  Cupid  j  how  her  sisters  seduce 
her  to  examine  her  consort  secretly  with  a  lamp. 
when  he  is  veiled  in  the  darkness  of  night;  how 
Cupid  flees  ;  liow  she  seeks  him  ftiU  of  despair,  and 
after  tlie  most  terrible  tests  is  united  wiüi  him  anew^ 
Endless  are  the  pictures  that  tlie  narrative  seems  to 
omtaiii.     Raphael  had  only  spiu:e  for  a  small  num- 
ber.    How  did  he  set  to  work  ? 

It  seems  as  if  he  bad  exhibited  notliing  at  all  of 
that  which  first  of  all  obtrudes  itself.  Tlie  pride  of  thd 
parents,  their  despair ;  Psycho  left  disconsolate,  theu 
waited  on  in  the  palace  by  invisible  hands;  theu  Cu-f 
pid  listening,  then  wandering  about  in  tears,  from™ 
one  test  to  another,  —  there  is  uotlung  of  all  this. 
Raphael  felt  that  the  stflry  bad  three  prnicipal  oha> 
acters,  —  the  angry  Venus,  the  innocent  and  loving 
Psyche,  and  Cupid  ;  and  that  in  these  throe  the 
course  of  the  story  was  concentrated.  Venus  must 
bo  pacified  ;  Psycho  must  suffer  for  Cupid ;  Cupid  ni 
length  must  bo  again  united  with  her.  So  wo  sec 
Venus  first,  sitting  on  a  cloud,  and  [mjitlng  to  some- 
thing that  is  going  on  below.  >^he  shows  her  san 
the  Infatuated  people,  who,  carried  away  with  Psy. 
che's  beauty,  bring  offerings  to  her  as  to  a  divinity, 
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wliile  Venus's  owii  altars  are   neglected.      Cupid, 

fitaiidiiig  near  lier,  looks  boldly  down  where  her 

B[£iiger  directs  his  glaucc.  He  seisms  like  a  )'oiUh 
of  lil'tccii;  his  ontu-c  rijrlit  fist  has  seized  au  arrow, 
just  as  one  grasps  a  lauce,  as  if  lio  would  hurl  it 
down  like  a  »pear  to  crush  those  who  have  oirt:iid<;d 
his  lUütUer.  We  fool  he  has  understood  her  thought, 
aud  promises  to  execute  vengeance. 

Raphael  has  ciiaugcd  the  legend,  as  it  were,  into 
a  drama.  He  hero  gives  the  first  scene.  We  kuow 
wliat  lias  happened  ;  wc  expect  what  follows. 

Tho  second  scene  represents  a  moment,  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  narrative,  —  Cupid  showing 
Psyclie  in  the  distance  to  the  Three  Graces.  The 
goddesses  sit  before  him  on  masses  of  clouds.  The 
first,  the  foremost,  has  turued  her  back  to  us,  and 
looks  down  sideways.    Her  face,  appearing  iu  profile, 

^  is   concealed  as  far  as  the  eyes  by  her  shoulder. 

^The  second  looks  up  to  Cupid,  who  is  poiutiug  down 
from  above  to  Psyche,  wlio  is  agaiu  supposed  hivisi- 
ble  in  the  depths  below,  lähe  seems  rather  to  listen 
to  Cupid  thou  to  look  down  like  tho  first.  She  ha3 
placed  one  leg  over  tlio  other,  and  her  right  hand 
VQsts  ou  her  knee ;  her  plaited  hair  is  fastenud  iu  a 
knot  iu  front  below  hav  throat,  and  falls  dowu  on 
her  breast  iu  fair  locks.  Tho  tliird,  rather  more 
elevated  than  the  two  others,  is  the  most  charming. 
Her  Jiead  is  seen  at  tlireo  quartors;  it  is  filled  with 

^■the  bold  beauty  of  an  innocent  uature,  Cupid  uses 
his  right  hand  to  point  below  ;  with  tlie  left  he  is 
Epcaking:  tliat  is,  its  fuigers  are  plaoed  in  such  a 
maimer  that  wo  at  once  perceive  tho  gestures  by 
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wliich  ho  endeavors  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words, 

Ho  s-eeius  to  say,  Look,  liow  bäuuLifiil  shu  is  !  does 
it  uot  seem  even  to  you  uatiunl  that  I  sliuuld  malkC 
Psycliö  my  hiiloTud  one,  iiistcftd  of  destroying  licr? 
Aiid  uU  ü\itiG  ogTüod  with  him. 

Bctweeu  this  ODd  the  tldrd  sccuo,  tlie  point  of  the 
story  apjjarL'iitly  lias  taken  place.  Psyche  has  be- 
coiMfj  the  bride  of  Cupid ;  tlie  sistci-s  have  «educed 
her  by  uight  to  steal  upon  liim  \vith  a  lamp  ;  he  has 
eacaped;  wuuuded  by  thu  glowing  spark,  tiirturtid  by 
the  pain  of  the  wound  and  by  his  pasiiioii  fur  his  lost 
loved  onOj  he  Ucs  iji  his  mutbcr's  palace.  A  gull, 
however,  dives  down  into  the  sea  where  Venus  dwells^  ■ 
and  betrays  to  her  what  has  Impjjened.  luÜanied  witli 
anger,  tliat  Cupid,  instead  of  iiaving  liurlcd  her  foe 
into  destruction,  should  have  been  himself  foschiatcd 
by  her  Iveauty,  and  firmly  resolved  to  consent  neitlier 
now  nor  ever  to  the  union  of  the  two,  slie  rushes  to 
her  palace  (furious  somcwliat  like  an  old  princess 
of  high  rank  who  has  heard  that  lier  son  intends  to 
marry  a  peasant  girl),  vents  a  Hood  of  abuse  and 
thrcatenings  upon  Cupid,  and  h\in'ics  away  to  seek 
Psyclie,  to  express  Iicr  anger  to  her  herself.  She  is 
met  on  her  way  by  Juuo  and  Cei-es.  Wliat  is  the 
matter  with  lier?  ihey  ask.  Where  is  she  going? 
"Why  is  she  so  angry  ?  Slie  represents  the  matter 
to  tliem,  and  dcmauds  tlicir  help,  at  first  only  in 
discovering  Psyche.  She  is  sarcastically  begged., 
liowever,  by  the  two  goddesses,  to  remember  her  own 
adventiu'cs,  and  to  let  her  son  do  as  he  likes. 

Tins  is  the  third  scene.     The  attitiule  of  Juno  is 
«pleudid  ;  a  rod  cloth  cucii-cles  her  head,  and  lightly 
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COTcrs  hor  hair.  Ceres,  with  her  body  turned  from 
Venus,  has  bont  her  head  roimd  towards  her  ;  over 
ler  the  golden  di-ajicry  reaches  to  Imr  uück,  and 
goldcu  cai's  like  a  wroatU  aro  iu  her  hair.  She  is 
Bpcaking  to  Venus  at  the  same  time  as  Juno,  and 
her  hands  enforce  what  siic  is  saying.  Venus  stands 
bcfuro  theui.  A  garmout  shot  mth  red  and  gold 
flutters  around  her  Uko  &  long  strip  of  stuff,  which 
she  secures  by  her  arms. 

Ridiculed  by  the  goddesses,  and  refused  her  re- 
quest, stie  now  hahtoiis  to  Olympus  to  bring  it  before 
Jupiter  liimself. 

The  fourtli  picture  exhibits  her  journey  through 
tlie  air.  She  stands  in  a  golden  carriage,  Iiolding 
witi»  her  left  hand  a  garment  shot  with  dark  gray 
and  rod,  whicU  floats  aruuiid  lier,  while  her  right 
hand  gi-asps  the  Dircads  by  wliicli  a  pair  of  doves 
oi'e  drawing  up  tlie  carriage.  She  is  a  full,  power- 
ful, but  not  a  voluptuous  woman.  How  changed, 
however,  do  we  t?oe  her  in  the  following  sccno  1  As 
a  poor  innnccut  girl  whom  every  one  wishes  to 
wrung,  Sähe  stands  before  Jupiter.  Her  shoulders  a 
little  draw»  up,  her  knees  pressed  together,  bor 
arms  drawn  closely  to  her,  and  only  the  two  hands 
timidly  parted  below,  her  head  leaning  on  one  side, 
— it  is  a8  if  we  saw  tlie  personification  of  the  shy, 
flattering  re(|uest  made  to  the  Almighty  Power. 
Jupiter,  with  his  flames  in  his  arm,  listens  bcucü- 
cently  to    the  goddoaa;    looking  partly   upon   lier, 

■  partly  mcditatingly  bito  the  air,  and  rcüccLing  how 
the  matter  may  best  be  treated.  Just  like  a  lord  in 
command,  wlie,  di'awu  into  a  üiinily  matter,  prom 
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ises  to  do  his  part  to  proTcut  the  dreaded  luisalli 
aiico. 

Wc  see  the  result  in  the  next  scene, — Mercury 
floating  downwards  to  proclaim  the  universal  law, 
hy  which  üvtiiy  mortal  is  hoiuid,  on  pain  of  punish- 
meut,  to  seize  the  fugitire  princess,  and,  if  found,  to 
deliver  her  up.  With  outspread  arms,  the  god 
horcrs  downwards ;  his  mantle,  gold  and  brown,  is 
carried  above  him  by  the  wind  in  beautiful  folds. 
We  see  the  plunge  of  the  figure  down  tlirough  thg 
be  raises  his  left  hand  with  outspread  linger»  as 
leaseiig'^r ;  in  Ins  right  hand  he  holds  a  tube; 
the  winged  helmet  which  he  wears  makes  a  «hadow 
fall  on  his  face  as  if  he  was  just  floathig  below  the 
sun. 

In  the  seventh  picture,  we  see  Psyche  for  the  first 
time.  Slie  has  wandered  about ;  she  has  at  length 
voluntarily  surrendered  hez-self  to  the  cruel  Venus, 
aud  has  suGfered  the  most  feai'ful  mistreatment. 
Impossible  tilings  are  commanded  her  by  the  god- 
dess ;  but  the  animals  help  her :  the  ants  make  her 
a  heap  of  corn,  sortbig  it  out  of  different  kinds  of 
grain  aecumulat<td  together;  tlie  swallow  fetches 
her  a  tuft  from  the  coat  of  the  golden  ram ;  and, 
lastly,  the  tower,  from  which  she  is  to  tlirow  her- 
self down,  —  an  order  which  appears  to  her  perfectly 
impracticable,  —  begins  to  speak,  and  gives  her  good 
advice  how  she  can  bring  back  from  tlie  low^r 
regions  the  box  containing  a  particle  of  Proserpina's 
beauty. 

The  following  scene  exhibits  her  return  from  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  lower  woHd.    Again  has  Ra> 
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phael  created  a  new  episode  to  the  legend ;  for  we 
read  nothing  of  Pyiche  being  brought  back  by  genu 
fipom  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  palace  of  Veuus. 
One  of  the  little  cupids,  who  presses  her  under  tlie 
phoulders  to  carry  her  «p,  is  among  tlie  most  choi-m- 
iiig  of  Baphael's  figures  of  children  that  I  know,— 
dark  bold  eyes,  and  a  heavenly  deiiance  in  thu  Utile 
mouth.  Psycho,  scarcely  covered  with  a  light  green 
garment,  seems  quite  powerless.  She  looks  down 
with  a  quiet»  happy  expression ;  she  holds  the  vessel 
high  above  her  with  licr  left  hand,  one  of  the  winged 
children  supporting  her  elbow,  that  she  sliuuld  not 
weary ;  the  other  arm  slic  has  laid  on  tlie  back  of 
the  little  genius,  who  presses  uuder  it  with  his 
diouMer. 

She  now  again  meets  wJtli  Venus:  kneeling,  her 
hand  placed  on  her  breast,  she  looks  up  sorrowfully 
at  her,  and  delivers  her  Proserpina's  bos.  Over- 
head dutttir  the  doTcs  of  the  goddess,  who  holds 
both  arms  upraised ;  not  merely  from  astonishment, 
it  seems,  but  also  as  if  it  wera  a  delight  to  her,  even 
now,  to  torment  Psyche  by  uot  accepting  the  vessel. 

Cupid,  lion"cvor,  in  the  meanwhile,  tormented  by 
longing,  has  now  also  set  out  for  the  father  of  the 
goda ;  and,  complaiumg  of  his  mother's  severity, 
begs  for  mercy  for  himself  and  liis  beloved  one. 
Tliis  scene  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  and  is 
justly  famed.  Jupiter  takes  the  good  boy,  kisses 
him  on  his  cheek,  and  comforts  him.  Cupid  looks 
at  thu  old  king  of  heaven  and  cai-th  with  glad  assu- 
rance: Jupiter's  snow-white  hair  and  beard  blend 
beautifully  with  tlie  bloomhig  cheek.     He  is  slttiufj 
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with  his  legs  crossed  ;  violet-gray  drapery  lies  across 
liis  kuees;  bulilnd  him  is  tlio  eagle,  with  its  beak 
full  of  lightuiiig.  Cupid's  liaud,  with  tho  bow  hi 
itf  rests  oii  Jupiter's  lap;  the  tithor,  with  an  arrow 
restiuy  perpendicularly  bctwcou  the  fingers,  liaiigs 
do\n\  by  his  sido.  Ho  stands  in  protilo :  the  frout 
\ring,  which  we  quite  ovcrluuk,  lies  iii  shadow  ;  the 
other,  the  point  and  upper  back  part  of  which  wo 
sec  behind,  shines  quite  brightly. 

Lastly,  wo  Bee  Mei-cury  hearing  Psyche  to  Olyni 
pus.  licr  arms  arc  crossed  on  her  breast,  her  eyes 
turuod  upwards  ;  she  smilos,  as  if  she  were  Hst^juing 
to  the  words  of  Mercury,  who  tells  her  in  their 
fliglit  many  tilings  of  the  palace  of  the  gods,  the 
tops  of  which  are  seen  in  perspective  above  their 
heads.  He  points  above  with  tiio  caducous;  wo 
only,  l^owever,  see  his  hand  with  the  handle  of  tlie 
waud  ill  it.  Again  tho  brown  and  gold  mantle 
floats  around  liim ;  and  the  liglit  shines  sharply 
dowti  oil  the  silver  tips  of  his  wiugs,  so  that  a  shadow 
falls  over  his  face.  The  feathci*s  of  his  helmet  are 
golden ;  his  fluttering  locks  are  fair ;  Psyche's  hair, 
however,  which  appeal's  likewise  very  fair,  is  wound 
round  her  head  in  a  soft  knot ;  and  the  locks  tliat 
ImvQ  disengaged  themselves  float  upwards,  as  if  tlie 
whirling  atmosphere  carried  tlieiu  both  alufl. 

The  great  pictures,  wliicli  occupy  side  by  sido  tho 
centre  of  tho  dome,  are  the  representation  of  Psyche 
in  the  circle  of  tlio  gods,  and  her  uuptials:  boUj 
compQf itions  rich  in  figures ;  tho  latter  tho  most 
beautlftil,  whore  the  gods  and  goddessos  are  all  seeu 
gathered  for  the  weddiug  feast  round  tlio  f;oUlen 
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tabic,  whicli  rests  on  soft  violet  clouds.  If  any 
thing  presents  a  mirror  of  tlie  age  in  which  those 
works  originated,  it  is  these  paintings.  They  ex- 
press all  the  lioatlicnish  pomp  of  tho  life  of  that 
period,  tlie  close  of  tliat  luxurious  revival  in  Romo 
of  tiio  spirit  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
after  this  time  gradually  fell  again  into  dewiy. 

I  have  tlius  accurately  dcscrihcd  Oio  scries  of 
paintings,  because  it  is  the  least  known,  and  because 
it  makes  us  admire  Raphael's  talent  iu  the  choice 
of  the  moment  in  wMch  in  reality  the  turn  of  the 
story  lies.  We  gain,  moreover,  another  rcsidt.  As 
Homer  sang  uot  in  the  Iliad  tlie  conquest  of  Troy, 
but  the  auger  of  Achilles,  so  Riipliacl  painted  not 
the  suficriugs  of  Psyche,  but  the  angor  of  VcnÜ3> 
And,  if  this  is  a  settled  point,  it  becomes  almost  a 
necessity  to  conceive  his  famous  wall-painting  in  the 
adjacent  room,  known  under  the  name  Galatea,  not 
as  a  representation  of  this  nymph,  but  as  the  expe- 
dition of  Venus  over  the  ocean,  just  as  it  is  described 
by  Apuleius  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  of  Fsy- 
che.  This  picture  is  the  opening  one  of  the  series, 
and  belongs  as  necessarily  to  it  as  do  the  lust  great 
paintings  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  form  its 
conclusion.  And  tlins  we  understand  why  the  for- 
mer representation  was  painted  by  Raphael  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  the  succeeding  one,  which  had 
been  long  promised  and  always  deferred,  was  added 
at  a  later  period.* 

One  thing  more   determined   me  thus  to  leave 
Michael  Angolo  for  a  while,  and  to  enlarge  here 

■  Sm  Apiwndüc,  Not«  LXXXVII. 
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fully  Oil  a  work  of  Raphael,  None  other  boars  wit- 
ness, to  such  mi  extent,  to  the  happy  tone  of  feeling 
of  the  periwi.  (^ligi'a  garden-bouBe  was  the  sccnö 
of  banquets  at  which  the  pope  was  present ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  golden  dishes,  from  wbicli  they 
had  eaten,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber, — dishes  for 
whi:h  pcrliaps  even  Raplme!  had  furnished  dosiipiS) 
Chigi,  to  wliose  care  the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown 
bad  been  confided,  who  was  tiic  patron  of  all  artists, 
whose  house  was  suug  of  by  poets,  had  risen  from  a 
SienesG  merchant  to  he  one  of  tlio  first  Roman 
nobles.  In  calling  to  mind  that  period,  oui-  thouglits 
are  too  full  of  its  iuteruol  corruption.  But,  for 
Raphaera  sake,  we  must  juilgu  iltfTerenlly.  Wo 
know  not  what  Raphael  thought,  and  liow  he  acted. 
The  Gvidonce  transmitted  to  tjs  furnishes  externals  M 
alone.  Still  it  cannot  bo  denied,  that,  iu  tlio  midst 
of  Leo's  society^  ho  created  all  those  miigiiificent 
works,  the  greatness  and  purity  of  which  still  appears 
before  us  iu  its  &-es)iest  splendor ;  and,  althougb  the 
sources  of  his  art  lay  alone  in  his  heart,  no  one  will 
assume  that  he  could  possibly  escape  the  influence 
of  that  to  which  he  was  daily  habituated.  What, 
however,  was  it  which  made  Roman  society  under 
Julius  and  Leo  so  rich  iu  mental  iruit? 

There  are  always  three  powers  that  rule  the 
worlfl,  —  money,  mind,  a]nl  authority.  Tliese  are 
hostile  to  each  other.  If  their  hifluoncc,  however, 
upon  the  destiny  of  a  people  stands  iu  such  relation 
to  each  other  thnt  none  outvies  the  other,  tlien 
tliQ  prosperity  of  a  people  displays  itself.  Tliey 
might  also  bo  named  energy,  genius,  and  birth;  oi 
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wliilo  Venus'»  own  altars  are  neglected.  Cu]nd, 
standing  near  her,  looks  boldly  down  wherö  her 
finger  directs  \üs  glance.  He  seema  like  a  youth 
ol'  liftcun ;  lus  outu-e  right  fist  has  seized  an  arrow, 
just  us  ono  grasps  a  lanco,  as  if  lio  would  hiiri  it 
down  like  a  spear  to  crush  those  who  have  ülTeiided 
his  muther.  We  feci  he  has  understood  her  thought, 
and  promises  to  execut«  veugeuiico. 

Raphael  has  cliaitged  the  legend,  as  it  wore,  into 

fa  drama.  He  here  gives  the  fh-st  scene.  We  know 
what  has  happened  ;  we  expect  what  follows. 
The  second  sceuo  represents  a  niuuieut,  wliieh  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  narrative,  —  Cupid  showing 
Psyclie  in  the  distance  to  the  Three  Graces.  The 
goddesses  sit  before  him  on  masses  of  clouds.  Tlie 
■first,  ilie  foremo&t,  has  turned  her  hack  to  us,  and 
looks  down  sideways.  Her  face,  appearing  in  profile, 
^  la  concealed  as  far  as  ihe  eyes  by  her  shoulder. 
HTho  second  looks  up  to  Cupid,  who  is  poiutuig  down 
from  above  to  Psyche,  who  is  again  supposed  invisi- 
ble in  the  deptlis  below.  She  seems  rather  to  Usteii 
to  Cupid  Üian  to  look  down  like  the  lirst.  She  has 
placed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  her  right  lioud 
rests  un  her  knee;  her  plaited  hair  is  fastened  in  a 
knot  in  front  below  her  throat,  and  falls  down  on 
her  breast  in  fair  locks.  The  third,  rather  more 
elevated  than  the  two  others,  is  the  most  charming. 
Iler  head  is  seen  at  three  quai*ters;  it  is  lillcd  witli 
the  bold  beauty  of  an  mnocent  nature.  Cupid  uses 
lis  right  hand  to  point  below  ;  with  the  left  lie  is 
ing ;  that  is,  its  fingers  arc  placed  in  such  a 
lanuer  that  wo  at  once  perceive  Urn  gestures  by 
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our  cold  slothfulness  is  easily  efTectcd  for  a  lifetimQ, 
was  thcu  impossible,  or  was  only  achieved  by  the 
cleverest.  Men  perceived  more  plaiidy  the  tlireafc- 
Ciiing  danger,  and  avoided  it ;  chooshig  the  safer 
path  with  Tearless  boldness. 

When  in  tlic  present  day  wo  witness  or  hear  of 
the  objectionablo  things  going  on  in  Paris  aud,  Lou- 
dou,  wo  still  do  not  doubt  of  tlic  advantage  of  being 
echooled  there  for  lifo;  and  we  should  never  suppose 
of  him  who  has  grown  up  thcro,  th;it  he  had  shared 
the  moral  disorder  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had 
moved,  however  closely  he  had  come  in  coutact 
with  it. 

Such  was  the  education  wliich  Raphael  received 
in  Home.  His  works  are  the  creations  of  a  man  to 
whom  nothing  is  strange,  to  whom  nothing  placed  a 
barrier;  who  felt  himself  perfectly  iu  liis  element; 
who  can  walk,  wrestle,  ride,  Kwtm,  or  even  fly,  as 
the  hour  requires.  The  Rome  alone  of  Leo  X.  was 
able  to  bring  this  out  of  him,  and  give  it  to  him. 
Michael  Angclo,  on  tlie  contrary,  whoso  path  was 
more  solitary,  only  possessed  that  which  quiet  and 
solitude  can  mature  in  a  great  mind. 


6.  _ 

Michael  Angelo  also  worked  again  as  a  painter 
during  the  three  months  of  his  residence  in  Rome, 
in  the  winter  of  1517  and  l.'>18.  Ho  had  not  suo- 
ccedcd  in  inducing  Julius  If.  at  that  time  to  give  ■ 
employment  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  The  London 
papers  shnw  us  how  he  micceedod,  in  the  year  1515,  _ 
in  procuring  work  for  his  prot^^^  from  another  qnar- 
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In  those  transmissions  of  money  from  Florence 
to  Rtimo,  ha  mentions  Francesco  Borgberiiii,  a  Flor- 
entine banker  settled  in  Rome»  through  whom  tlio 
money  might  be  paid.  Michael  Angelo  calls  liira 
"a  really  excelleat  man,  unequalled  among  the  Flor- 
tines  in  Rome."  For  this  man  ho  had  at  that 
time  to  complete  a  painting.  He  dues  not  designate 
it  accurately  in  his  letter :  but  as  the  chapc-l  in  Saa 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  Sebastian  had  painted  tho 
Scourging  of  Christ,  belonged  to  the  Borgheriiii ;  as 
Michael  Angclo  had  painted  nothing  else  about  that 
time ;  and  as  it  Is  known  that  Sebastian's  work  at 
this  period  sprang  from  a  cartoon  of  Michael  An- 
gelo'a, —  tliere  is  no  doubt,  to  my  mind,  what  work 
is  intended  in  the  letters.  Sebastian  painted  the 
Scourging  of  Christ  on  the  semi-circular  wall  of 
tlie  niche  which  forms  the  chapel.  He  executed  the 
painting  in  oil:  the  colors  liave  become  much  darker 
from  time ;  otherwise  it  has  suffered  little,  and  is  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  painting  of  Ins  day. 
That  Michael  Aiigelo  not  only  made  the  sketch, 
nt  drew  the  outlmo  of  the  figures  on  tho  wall,  ] 
tliink  is  plainly  to  be  perceived.  Bound  to  a  pillar, 
with  his  head  bent  down,  the  Ecdcemcr  writhes 
beneath  the  blows  of  bis  tormentors ;  but  we  almost 
see  only  the  eifort  to  writhe, —  the  bound  limbs  arc 
not  able  actually  to  effect  the  movement.  The  lively 
enetian  coloring,  however,  eets  off  tlie  drawing  so 
much,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  picture  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  Sebastian.  Alcove,  in  the  vault 
of  the  altar-niche,  there  is  an  Ascension  of  Christ. 
ewise  by  Michael  Angclo, —  more  insignificant  as 
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regards  the  painting,  but  very  forcible  as  a  compo- 
sitiuu  ;  ajid  a  work,  it  sc«ms  to  mo,  wliich  Raphael, 
consciously  or  uuconsciously,  had  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  panited  his  own. 

\  The  novchy  of  the  painting,  tho  charm  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  the  depth  and  ■warmth  of  the  colors,  ex- 
cited a  sensation  in  Rome,  and  gave  Sebastian  from 
henceforth  a  positiou  of  iniportauco,  which  was  still 
increased  by  otlier  works,  for  wliich  Michael  Angelo 
frequently  furnished  the  sketch.  Among  tlicm  we 
may  here  moution  the  Christ  taken  dowu  from  tho 
cross,  in  the  arras  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with 
Mary  by  his  side,  —  a  composition  colo&sal  in  formffl 
and  executed  in  splendidly  powerful  touches,  rank- 
ing among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Ber^ 
lin  Museum.  It  is  here  especially  well  placed,  as 
number  of  insigniilcant  works,  which  in  many 
leries  are  without  reason  marked  with  his  nam 
have  given  Sebastian  tho  appearauco  of  a  modei-atflj 
artistj  to  whom,  without  further  ceremony,  this  o: 
that  may  be  assigned.  We  only  require  to  sec  hi 
undoubted  works  to  esteem  him  justly ;  the  portrai' 
of  Admiral  Doria,  in  the  Doria  palace  in  Rome,  i 
tho  representation  of  a  man  such  as  Titian  perha 
could  not  have  produced,  so  powerful  is  the  draw- 
Ltig,  and  so  manly  and  strong  the  heroic  expression 
of  the  character  in  this  picture. 

A  new  commission  was  now  given  to  Seljastian  do! 
Fiombo,  through  Michael  Augclo's  histrumentality, 
Cardinal  Medici  ordered  of  hira  the  Raiding  of  Laza- 
rus from  the  Bead.  Michael  Angfllo  drew  the  car 
toon.     Wo  do  not  find  it  especially  mentioned  whei 
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is  engaged  in  tliia  worV ;  but,  as  tlie  time 
tlioroughly  cuincidcs,  and  there  appears  nothing  else 
which  could  have  eniployod  him  through  the  winter 
in  Romej  we  may  s[icak  here  with  sonio  certainty. 
Besides,  he  certaijily  did  not  only  draw  the  figure  of 
Lazarus, — a  separate  sketch  of  which  is  accidentally 
preserved,  —  but  he  desigjied  the  entire  composition, 
which  is  completely  conceived  aud  arranged  in  his 
style.  Ou  tlie  Gth  February,  1588,  he  was  again  in 
Florence;  he  received  eight  hundred  ducats,  and 
proceeded  on  the  25tli  tu  CaiTara,  where,  under  hiü 
'iirection,  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on. 

Michael  Angelo  was  at  borne  at  Carrara.  lie 
knew  the  mountains  accurately,  and  the  people  of 
Carrara  kucw  him.  TopoUno,  a  stone-mason  and 
sculptor  besides,  was  bis  good  friend  there.  Ko  one 
bad  ordered  such  great  masses  of  mai-ble  fi'om  Car- 
rara OS  Michael  iUigelo ;  none  bad  been  so  carefiü 
that  t!»Q  transmissions  should  correspond  with  the 
order.  Tlie  reason  why  he  relied  so  little  ujion 
others  in  this  was,  tlmt  ho  was  very  exact  in  his 
expenditure,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to  bo 
deceived.  Iii  a  letter  of  the  year  1515,  he  complains 
.of  sometliing  of  the  sort :  "  Give  the  enclosed  letter 
MIchele,"  be  writes  to  Buonarroto  from  Rome.* 
"  I  know  very  well  that  he  is  an  insolent  fool ;  but 
I  miist  apply  to  liim  because  I  want  marble,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  obtain  it  otlicrwiso.  I  do  unt  wish 
to  go  to  Carrara,  because  it  is  impossible.  I  can 
send  no  one  tboi'O  who  understands  it;  for  they 
would  either  be  cheated  themselves,  or  tliey  would 

•  Sen  App^ndbc,  Note  LXXXVIH. 
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tbcmsolrcs  cheat,  like  Bernardino,  the  shabby  fellow 
who  defrauded  rae  hero  of  tlireo  hundred  ducats, 
and  afterwards  went  through  Homo  complaining  of 
me,  as  I  have  heard.  Avoid  him  Uko  fire,  aud  don't 
tot  hiin  como  into  tlio  house/'  Such  storitis  may 
often  have  occutred.  The  Italians  allow  so  much 
deception,  vociferation,  and  passion  in  their  ordinary 
buöiiiess,  tliat  a  Nortlicmer  becomes  only  (-lowly 
accustomed  to  it.  Michael  Augelo,  too,  opposed 
tliis  modo  of  proceeding.  lie  was  honesty  itself  in 
all  his  i-clutions,  and  only  insisted  that  the  condi- 
tions  upon  which  he  had  entered,  upon  any  matter; 
should  he  strictly  adhered  to.  For  this  reason  h( 
unwillingly  assented  to  hitncatc  contracts;  he  pre-" 
ferrcd  to  undertake  his  task  by  the  lump  for  a  defiu* 
ite  sum.  hi  ptiymtints  he  set  down  his  cxpcnditnre 
to  a  fartlnug.  AVhen  ho  was  at  variance  with  his 
brothers,  it  was  because  these,  eillicr  directly  or 
through  his  fatlicr,  endeavored  to  induce  him  into 
vague  speculations;  aud,  when  bo  fell  out  \rith  his 
employers,  the  reason  lay  in  tlicir  interpreting  the 
contract  otherwise  than  had  been  intended.  Michael 
Angelo  insisted  throughout  on  Ids  rights ;  and  great 
as  the  B\mis  were  which  ho  gave  away,  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  he  dispensed  them,  his  resistance  was 
obstinate  if  the  smallest  tiling  vras  unjustly  vitliheld 
from  him.  _ 

Wlien  he  arrived  at  Carrara,  at  the  end  of  Febru-f 
ory,  1518,  he  found  tlie  work  agi-ecd  upon  not  car- 
ried out  according  to  contract.    He  fell  into  dispute 
with  tlie  ship-owiicrs,  to  whom  the  transport  of  the 
blocks  bad  been  intrusted.    He  went  at  ouco  tai 
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Qonoa,  and  hii-cd  thcro  a  number  of  barks.    Tlioy 
^aiTivcd ;  but  tlieir  crew  were  bribed  by  the  people 

f  Carrara,  and  matters  came  to  such  a  pitch  tbat 
Uichacl  Aiigclo's  house  was  attacked,  and  ho  was 
beld    besieged    thoro.*     Thoy  declared    tliat  they 

ould  not  let  him  go  away,  if  he  did  uot  yield.  He 
now  applied  to  PloreucQ  to  send  him  vessels  from 
Pisa;  ho  went  tliero  himself  to  press  the  matter, 
and  at  la£t  gained  his  will.     He  wished,  however, 

,ow  to  show  the  people  of  Carrara  tlmt  they  were  to 
done  without:  he  therefore  turned  to  Seravezza 
and  Pieti-asanta,  —  places  situated  on  tlio  Florcu- 
tine  territory,  —  and  begaa  to  open  marble  quarries 
there. 
This  undertatiüg  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the  pope's, 
the  year  1515,  by  a  general  decree  of  (lie  Serar 
vezzaiis,  all  the  land  required  for  the  intended  works 
waa  given  to  the  Florentino  people.  In  1517, 
Michael  Angelo  had  instituted  iuvcstigatioas  as  to 
e  nature  of  the  stone,  and  had  convluced  himself 
of  its  availability.  The  maiu  difHciilty  now  consisted 
iu  the  construction  of  a  passable  road  from  the 
mountains  to  tlie  sea-ghore,  —  an  expensive  under- 
taking, as  uot  only  the  steepness  of  the  mountain, 
but  also  the  marshy  character  of  the  plain,  liad  to  be 
overcome.  The  pope  endeavored  to  moderato  the 
immonso  expenses  by  inducing  the  guild  of  wool- 
weavers  to  share  the  undertaking  for  the  sake  of  a 

,cw  coating  of  marble  for  Santa  Mai'la  del  Fiore. 
Matters,  however,  proceeded  in  such  a  manner  that 
Jficbacl  Angelo  undertook  the  whole  outlay  at  his 

•  See  Ajifwndiz,  Kale  LXJCXIX. 
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own  risk ;  and,  while  contracting  with  tlie  pope  and 
the  guild  of  wool-weavers,  ho  began  the  road  and  tha 
stone  quarries  at  Seravezza  as  his  own  affair. 

We  have  Michael  Ajigelo's  assertion  that  tliis  waa 
tlie  case.  Perhaps  the  variouSj  thougli  not  accuratelj 
designated  liiiidcrauces,  which  his  letters  tell  us 
opposed  the  final  arrangement  of  the  respective  con- 
tracts, had  their  cause  in  a  difference  of  view  among 
the  concluding  pmtios.  For  montlis  Michael  j\jigelo 
urged  for  an  arrangement,  without  obtaining  his 
object.  At  longlli  it  was  muro  than  he  could  l>ear. 
He  was  at  Seravezza,  and  he  woxiJd  have  the  work 
begun.  The  gonfalonier,  lie  writes  to  Buonarroto, 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  nothing ;  and  therefore  Üie 
matter  stagnates :  for  his  own  part,  he  would  now 
cither  apply  to  the  popo  or  to  Cardinal  Medici,  —  ha 
would  leave  every  tiling  and  return  to  Carrara,  where 
they  had  called  Iiim  back  with  as  many  entreaties  as 
if  he  were  Christ  himself.  They  had,  it  seems,  come 
to  their  senses  there.  The  Marchese  Malespina,  the 
possessor  of  Carrara,  furious  at  the  undertaking  at 
Fietrasanta,  had  caused  all  these  implca^autuessos 
for  Michael  Angclo ;  now,  seeing  his  obstinacy,  he 
had  touched  a  softer  string. 

Michael  Angela  himself  longed,  not  without  reason, 
to  return  to  Carrara.  "  These  workmen,"  ho  says 
further  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  "  do  not  know  how 
to  lay  hold  of  any  thing.  Their  work  has  already 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  thirty  ducats;  and  until  now 
they  have  not  brought  to  light  a  foot  of  available, 
marble.  They  run  about,  do  as  if  they  were  doing 
something,  and  produce  uothlug.    At  the  some  time, 
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thoy  are  trying  secretly  to  work  for  tlio  building  of 
tlie  caüiedral,  and  other  things,  wliicli  1  ani  obliged 

Bio  pay  with  my  money.  I  kuow  not  who  is  at  tho 
bottom  of  it;  but  the  pope  shall  know  exactly  how 
tilings  are  guiny  on  höre.     I  ]iave  tints  tln-uwii  away 

Btlires  hiutdröd  ducats,  oud  see  uothing  produced  for 
it.     It  would  bt)  «asier  to  give  Ufe  to  the  dead,  than 

I  to  bring  life  into  this  niouutuin,  or  any  understand- 
ing of  art  among  tho  people.     If  the  guild  of  wool- 
weavers  wuiJd  give  me   three  Iiundred    ducats  a 
mouth,  I  should  stiU  be  badly  enough  paid  for  what 
I  do;   I  canuot  even  accomplish  tlie  settlement  of 
the  contract.    Remember  me  to  Salviati  (the  gonfal- 
_ouier),  and  write  to  mo  through  my  servant  how 
Hüiingä  titand.     I  must  come  to  gome  resolution  ;  for 
Hi  cannot  thus  remain  in  suspense."     Postscript.  — 
•'  The  vessels  which  I  hired  at  Pisa  have  not  ap- 
peared.    Therefore,  ou  this  side  also,  all  goes  crook- 
edly.    A  thousand  times  cursed  is  the  day  and  hour 
when  1  left  Carrara.     That  alone  is  Uie  fuult  of  all 

»tho  mischief.  But  I  am  going  back.  Whoever,  at  the 
present  day,  wishes  to  do  a  tMng  well,  gets  only 
loss  from  it."  • 
^  Thus  he  writes  on  the  18th  April,  1518.  He  had 
Hbcen  iti  Carrara  the  day  before,  and  had  commis- 
sioned a  Florentiuc  sculptor  to  have  his  blocks 
conveyed  away,  lie  seems  to  have  been  reconciled 
agahi  witli  tho  people  tliero;  and  hencefortli  lie 
divided  his  time  between  Carrai-a  and  Pietrasauta, 
carrying  on  the  work  at  both  places.  lie  went  inter- 
mediately agaui  to  Florence,  where  they  were  laying 
■  6m  Appendix,  TSota  XC 
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tlie  foiindatiuii  for  tho  fa^-adc  of  San  Lorciuo;  and 
where  in  August  he  purclmsod  a  plot  of  groaud,  on 
which  to  build  a  house.  In  tho  uew  qiiarriea,  ou  the 
other  hand,  ilie  misories  were  without  Giid,  —  sick- 
ness of  his  men,  docoptiou,  idlöiiess,  refractoriness, — 
until  at  last  he  was  left  entirely  in  the  lurch,  lu 
Scptciulxir,  ho  writes  most  dospoudingly  about  it. 
The  raia  never  coasüd  in  tho  niountain ;  it  waa  eold ; 
tlia  work  was  suspended.  StiU  he  held  out  tlioi^ 
through  tho  winter,  it  seems,  quite  alone.  In  Octo- 
ber, lie  himself  became  ill,  and  went  to  Florence 
but  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  he  was  already  bacl 
again.  At  length,  in  iJie  spring  of  1519,  he  had 
brought  matterä  so  far,  that  a  number  of  pillars  and 
blocks,  finished  up  to  a  certain  point,  were  couveyed 
down  to  tho  scarshore,  to  bo  shipped  to  Florence. 
One  pillar  was  broken  to  pieces  iu  the  transport: 
then  suddenly  came  the  command  firom  Hijme  to 
leave  every  thing,  as  the  building  was  postponed  for 
the  present,  and  no  payment! 

In  his  record  of  the  building  of  the  fai^-ade  of  Saa 
Lorenzo,  Michael  Angelo  speaks  with  anger  of  thi 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  ultimately  treated. 
"  And  now,"  he  writes,  *'  Cardinal  Medici  forbids  me, 
in  the  name  of  the  pope,  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  igf, 
alleged,  that  they  wish  to  spare  mo  the  difficulties 
of  conveying  the  marble  from  tho  mountain  with  so- 
much  labor ;  that  tliey  will  give  me  better  tasks  in 
Florence,  and  will  conclurlo  a  naw  contract  with  me : 
and  there  it  has  i-emaiiicd  up  to  the  present  day  I " 
And,  at  tlie  sarao  time,  workmen  were  sent  to  Ser 
avezza,  on  the  part  of  the  Florentine  committee  foi 
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the  buiMing  of  the  catlieJnil,  who  took  possossion  of 
the  blocks  broken  by  Slittliael  Aiigelo,  and  brought 
them,  to  tho  sea,  along  the  road  which  ho  had  cou- 
structod,  aud  from  thcnco  to  Florouco.  Witli  a  part 
of  these,  Santa  Mm-ia  dd  FJore  was  to  be  covered : 
but,  oil  the  other  hand,  the  buildmg  of  tho  fa^-adü 

uld  not  be  carried  on  without  Michael  Aiigelo's 
otM>peratioii. 

He  asserted  that  thoy  ought  first  to  come  to  au 
arrangement  with  hira  respecting  the  road.  The 
cathedral  coiuraittce  wuiild  not  agree  to  this.  They 
had  been  obhged  to  giro  a  thousand  ducats  for  the 
stone  quarry,  and  they  believed  tlieraselves  in 
the  right;  wlille  Michael  Angclo  regarded  their  con- 
duct as  au  encroachment,  which  he  need  uot  allow.' 
He  ui-ged  for  a  fnlßlnient  of  tlie  ohUgations,  aud, 
until  then,  declared  tliat  he  should  consider  the 
■whole  as  his  property.  For  he  had  uudertakeu 
the  matter  in  the  lump,  and  had  thu£  worked  for 
himself  alone. 

"  The  cardinnl,"  he  continHea,  **  now  desires  from  me  a 
etatement  of  expenses  and  oullay,  so  that  he  may  onrae  to 
an  uTiderstantliug  with  rae,  and  may  use  the  marble  and 
^■11)6  road  to  Seravczza.  I  have  received  two  thousand 
tliroe  liiinilred  ducats.  "Whtiu  and  where  the  fullowing 
ai'».*oiiii!s  eliow :  Kijizhtuen  hundred  of  them  are  piiid  away, 
—  two  hunda'd  and  fifty  for  the  transport  of  my  marble 
from  Roinü  to  Florence.  I  leave  out  of  account  hei-e  the 
wooden  model  sent  to  Rome ;  out  of  account  tbe  three 
years'  work  which  I  have  lost ;  out  of  account  the  fact  tliat 
this  building  ha^  ruiiicil  mä ;  out  of  account  in  wliat  light 
I  »land  liiere,  —  lh:it  Ihwy  have  intruaied  the  work  to  met 
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and  ihen,  without  cogent  reiison,  Iitire  taken  it  fmm  m 
agfün  ;  out  of  iicMuut  mv  h<ii^^  iu  Rome,  where  marble 
implementa,  and  reail^  work,  amounting  lo  more  than  5v 
Luiidix'd  ducnts,  bnve  been  all  Iijst :    for  all  this,  exactly 
fivü  hundred  ducais  of  ibe  money  are  left  for  me. 

"  But  it  13  aa  well.  Let  the  pope  take  the  road  built  by 
me,  logellier  with  the  marble  I  huve  dug;  and  I  will  keep 
wliat  money  ia  still  in  my  [losaesäiou,  be  fi-ee  of  my  engage- 
ment, and  draw  up  a  writing  upon  the  whole  matter  for 
the  po]>ü  tu  äigii." 

Such  was  Michael  Axigelo'a  proposal.  The  papers 
from  wliicb  1  quote  those  sentences  seem  to  bo  the 
not&-hook  drawn  up  hy  him,  cither  for  himself  or  for 
Olio  of  his  friends,  according  to  which  the  writing 
was  to  bo  prepared  which  Leo  had  to  sign.  All  itt'tus 
of  expeus&s  are  stated,  even  to  the  inoät  insiguiQcant.  ■ 
We  know  not  what  end  the  affair  came  to.  In  the 
year  1521,  the  first  and  only  pillar  of  those  hewn  ia 
Fietrasauta  arrived  at  Florence.  For  years  it  lay  fl 
there  on  the  square  before  Sau  Lorenzo,  tmtU,  prob- 
ably only  for  the  sake  of  being  sot  aside,  it  was  buried 
under  the  earth  at  the  spot.  The  others  were  still 
on  the  seorshore  at  Pietrasauta  in  Vasari's  time.  It 
was  not  until  later  years  that  these  quarries  wero 
regularly  worked,  and  the  means  of  tnmspori.  im- 
proved. Michael  Angelo  discovered  in  the  mountain 
a  Taricgated  marble,  very  hard,  but  beautiful  to 
work ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  in  later  times,  Duke 
Cosmo  liad  a  road  built  four  tulles  iu  leugth. 
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Michael  Angelo  had  some  right  to  complain  of  tlie 
Älcdici:  if  wc  look,  howovcr,  to  the  reasons  why 
the  building  of  the  facade  came  at  that  timö  to  a 
standstill,  circumstances,  geucrally,  were  alone  to 
^bhune.  At  the  time  when  the  buildhig  was  dcter- 
iniiied  on,  tlie  family  stood  at  tho  height  of  their 
power.  From  lölO,  liowever,  a  change  had  taken 
place.  They  had  not  been  strong  ouough  to  oppose 
the  intrigues  of  men  ;  they  could  as  little  resist  death 
OS  other  mortals  ;  and  this  now  aunibilutcd  that 
proud  structure,  which  tho  family,  anticipating  th« 

I  future,  had  hi  fancy  erectod  for  thömselvos. 
In  151'3,  Giuliano  died.     He  had  long  dragged 
but  a  sick  and  melancholy  existence.     A  sonnet  by 
him  is  preserved,  in  whicli  ho  defends  suicide.     The 
prevailing  epidemic  of  tliat  period  slowly  consumed 
him.     He  ^vas  un  uomo  dahbcne,  was  tho  general  vor- 
Hndict,  and  the  testimony  to  his  honorable  character, 
Bftwnio  hy  the  Itahans  of  that  time,  s!mws  that  the 
^common  feeling  of  gooduess  and  morality  was  over 
esteemed  and  acknowledged  by  them.     Tho  duke- 

»dom  of  Urhiiio  was  thoroughly  indispens;ihlo  t<j  Lo- 
renzo's projoctcd  kingdom.  But,  as  long  as  Giuliauo 
lived,  he  knew  how,  in  spiro  of  tho  political  necessity, 
to  prevent  utiy  evil  hajipenijig  to  the  Itoverc.  In 
tho  uuh&ppv  period  of  liis  exilo,  he  had  t'oand  a  shel- 
ter at  TJi'bino ;  and  even  Leo,  altliough  he  called  the 
deceased  Jiilius  an  accursed  Jew  (just  as  the  latter 
hod  done  Alexander  Borgia),  felt  liimself  bound  to 
his  family.      Tho  last  words  wliich  Giuliano  ex 
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changed  witli  his  brother  tho  pope,  were  a  request 
in  favor  of  the  Kovere.  Leo  replied,  that  he  mart 
think  before  e%*ory  thing  of  being  soon  well  again. 
But  scarcely  was  Giiiliauo  dead,  thaii  tho  rcprievo 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbiiio  expired.  Loo  declai-ed  the 
old  murder  of  thu  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  for  the  sake  of 
which  Julius  had  excomuiuaicated  his  nephew,  but 
had  afterwards  absolved  him,  was  still  unatoiied  for ; 
he  excommunicated  the  duke  again,  took  away  lils 
dignity  from  him,  and  made  Lorenzo  dei  Medici 
Duke  of  Urbino. 

Wo  may  regard  what  now  omsued  as  misfortune: 
but,  more  attentively  considered,  it  is  only  the  natu-  M 
ral  rcngoance  of  fate;  for  Leo  had  not  only  done  an 
injustice,  but  lie  had  acted  contrary  to  his  innermost 
nature.     He  was  really  easy ;  he  loved  repose  ;  lie 
wished  to  devote  himself  to  his  incUnatiuns,  to  have 
the  gossip  of  tho  city  reported  in  the  Vatican,  aud 
to  join  in  it;  to  patronize  a  little  art,  to  hunt  a  lit- 
tle, to  improve  tho  morals  of  the  clergy  a  little  —  (if 
an  ccclesiastio  had  publicly  cursed  God,  or  said  scan-  _ 
dalous  or  obscene  tilings  respecting  Christ  or  thef 
Vh'giu  Mary,  ho  was,  if  ho  had  a  public  income,  tu 
forfeit  the  first  time  three  months  of  it ;  a  nobleman, 
on  the  contrary,  had  only  twenty-five  ducats  to  pay, 
for  tho  improvement  of  St.  Peter's  Church,- — a  proof 
tliis  of  the  now  sovero  penal  law^),  —  in  short,  the 
pope  was  mild  and  amiable ;   and  the  words  which    . 
he  said  to  GLuUaao  after  his  elevation, — "  Let  usm 
now  enjoy  the  authority  which  God  has  given  us," 
—  were   certainly  spoken  from   the  depths   of  lila 
sonl. 
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But  Lorenzo  and  his  mother  Alfonsnia  fonned  tlie 
iinpcUüig  clement.  They  urged  Leo  to  more  speedy 
measures,  when  ho  would  rather  have  acted  as  occa- 
^£iun  ofTorcd.  Proud,  passionate,  warlike,  and  con- 
^sumed  by  ambition,  by  far  more  of  an  Orsiiii  than 
his  father  Pioro  had  been,  Lorenzo  deppised  tlie  quiet 
method  of  his  uncles.  He  elTected  the  war  against 
Drbino,  and  waged  it  during  the  years  151T  and 
1518.  The  Duke  of  Urhino  was  driven  away ;  but 
in  Rome  his  party  contrived  a  plot  agamst  the  pope's 
life,  in  which  San  Giorpo  was  again  a  participator. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  and  the  guilty  cardi- 
nals, instead  of  fleeing,  threw  tliomselvos  with  re- 
pentant, tearful  acknowledgment  at  the  f«et  of  the 
pope,  who  pardoned  tlicm.  Notliing  so  completely 
shows  the  character  of  Leo.  Tliat  they  should  rely 
upon  Ids  pardoning  them  in  such  a  case,  and  tliat 
they  reckoned  truly,  proves  how  well  they  knew  the 
secret  weakness  of  his  nature.  Julius  II.  would 
have  allowed  them  to  bolicvo  tlie  same. 

■      At  length  Lorenzo  had  the  dukedom  in  his  power. 
A  French  princess  was  his  consort.    The  wedding 
was  celebrated  in  the  year  1518 ;  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  that  of  his  death ;  and  at  the  same  time 
died   his  mother  Alfonsina,  and  Magdalena  Cybo, 
H  Leo's  sistePj — Conteesina  Ridolfi  having  already  pro- 
ceded  them.     Sucli  was  the  end  of  all  the  plans, 
PThe  pope  sat  alone  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  garden  of 
which  there  only  played  the  little  Hippolyto,  Giuli- 
auo's  surWving  illegitimate    son.  Ids    only  cliild ; 
^m  Cardinal  Medici  took  possossiou  of  the  Government 
Hin  Florence. 
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What  was  the  ohject  uow  of  further  efforts  ?    Bu 
here,  too,  the  very  evil  which  had  caused  the  sickneti^* 
appeared  as  its  remedy :    Leo's  old  careless  natun^ 
was  uot  to  be  perplexed.     Now  aa  over  ho  yttildc(£H 
to  things  which  bcguilod  time ;  aud,  instead  of  brood- 
ing over  the  evil  which  liad  so  SBViirely  heralleu  him, 
he  hunted,  he  sang,  he  gos&ipped,  and  pursued  tlio  ■ 
general  policy  of  tJie  popes,  m  allowing  no  foreign 
power  to  gain  ground  in  Italy,  and  in  making  use 
of  the  European  princes  one  against  another.     But 
he  could  nut  lay  out  money  as  he  had  done  before. 
All  had   been  squandered  away.     Tlie  whole  im- 
monse  treasure  collected  by  Julius  II.,  and  left  to 
Leo,  had  disappeared.    Loranzo^s  war  against  Urbino 
had  cost  too  much.     Every  day  a  fresh  backet  of 
gold-pieces  was  placed  in  the  pope's  hands ;    at  eve- 
ning it  was  empty :  eight  thousand  ducats  were  thus 
alone  spent  every  month.     The  crown  jewels  were 
placed  witli  Chigi.    The  office  of  cardinal  was  put  to 
sale.     The  means  actually  no   longer   existed   for 
continuing  the  building  of  tlie  facade.     They  would 
gladly  have  built  further,  had  it  been  possible. 

Nothing  was  hcai-d  for  a  time  of  the  now  works 
which  Michael  Angelo  was  to  receive  as  an  indem- 
nification. Su  disheartened  was  he,  tliat,  for  a  time, 
he  would  touch  uothing ;  and  what  ho  did  bogia  be  fl 
left  unfinished.  Some  of  his  imcompleted  works,  a 
tolerable  number  of  which  are  hi  existence,  belong 
perhaps  to  this  time.  At  last,  ho  turned  again  to 
Julius's  mausoleum,  the  blocks  for  which  were  now 
partly  in  Floreuco.  Michael  Angelo  stood  well  witli 
Cardinal  Medici.    The  cardinal  was  a  serious  man. 
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'Mrho,  instead  of  keeping  the  magnificent  court,  in 
the  centre  of  whicli  irorenzo  had  ruled  with  his 
consort,  dwelt  solitarily  and  quietly  in  tlio  Medici 
palace,  and  sought  for  the  society  of  liberal-minded, 
intellectual  men,  whoso  influence  over  the  Govern- 
meut  was  apparent. 

Tliis  change  in  the  intellectual  lifo  of  the  city  is 
exhibited  in  a  dücument  wliich,  dated  in  the  autumn 
of  1519,  makes  Micliael  Ajigelo  appear  as  one  of  the 
men  who,  at  that  time,  formed  the  flower  of  the  city. 
Tliere  still  existed  that  institution  of  the  old  Loren- 
zo, the  Platonic  Academy  in  Florence,  in  which  phi- 
losophy and  poetry  were  cultivated,  and  the  choicest 
productions  of  which  were  exhibited  with  public 
ceremonies  before  the  entire  people.  Süll,  fallen 
into  decay,  it  oidy  dragged  out  a  miserable  exists 
ence.  Cardinal  Medici  brouglit  new  life  into  these 
tldngs :  in  October,  1519,  a  petition  was  dispatched 
to  Rome,  in  which  tlie  favor  of  the  pope  was  request- 
ed, in  the  first  place  to  grant  resources,  and,  in  the 
next,  to  allow  Dante's  ashes  to  be  brouglit  back  to 
Florence. 

Michael  Angelo  loved  Dante  beyond  all  other 
poets.  He  knew  wliole  poems  cf  his  by  heart.  His 
own  poems  flow  in  Dante's  form  and  ideas.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  drawn  a  book  of  sketches  to  Dante, 
which  was  lost  in  a  ßhipwreck.  We  find  Michael 
Angelo's  name  among  those  signing-  the  petition. 
"I,  Michael  Aiigclo  the  sculptor,"  he  wiites,  "also 
entreat  your  Holiness,  and  ofier  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  the  divine  poet  in  an  honorable 
place  in  the  city."     Wliile  others  only  solicited  for 
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the  ashes  of  the  poot,  and  for  money,  Michael  Ängelc 
couceWed  the  matter  othci"wise,  and  wished  to  exe- 
cute a  monnment  to  liiro.  Ho  could  ^ell  do  that; 
for  he  was  a  wealtliy  man,  living  sparingly,  hm 
never  witliholdiag  his  money  for  great  objects. 

We  see  at  ouce,  from  the  eigiiatures  to  this  peti- 
tion, in  what  society  he  moved  at  that  time.  "We 
find  there  the  most  important  names  of  tlie  city, 
the  literary  jiobility  uf  Florence,  all  written  in  Latin 
(inetecd  of  Palla  Racellai,  wo  i-ead  Pallas  Oricellnri- 
iis).  Micliael  Angelo  alone  writes  amongst  them 
all, "  lo,  Michclagniolo,  scultore,"  and  so  forth.  He 
writes  in  Italian,  not  because  he  did  not  understand 
Latin,  hut  because,  proud  of  the  language  of  Dante, 
he  would  not  see  it  disregarded.  "  Public  things," 
ha  said,  "must  be  drawn  up  iu  tlie  language  in 
which  tliey  wonld  he  verbally  discut-sed."*  Ho  is 
the  only  artist  whoso  name  stands  below  tlie  petition. 
It  seems  that  he  held  himself  completely  aloof  from 
the  circlo  of  artists.  But  like  a  great  scholar  who 
keeps  alone  in  his  room^  and  yet  cau  bo  the  soul  of 
a  whole  university,  he  formed  the  central  point 
of  tlio  efforts  of  Floreiitine  art. 

On  all  occasions,  retired  as  Michael  Angelo  liTcd, 
his  eye  watched  over  all  that  happened.  He  rarely 
appeared  in  public,  —  only  on  occasions  when  he 
considered  his  influence  indispensable;  hut  then  he 
did  so  with  all  his  energy.  His  old  friend,  Baccio 
d'Agnolo,  chief  architect  at  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
had  made  the  design  for  an  outer  gallery  for  the 
still  unfinished  cupola  of  the   catliodral,  running 

■  See  Appendix,,  Nolo  XCT. 
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round  tho  wbolo  at  Uie  place  where  the  dome  begins; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  had  been  already 
completed.  Brunellcscln's  old  drawing  had  been 
lost.  Michael  Aiigelo  once  more  cast  his  ejes  over 
Floi-cnee,  and  discovered  what  had  been  done.  EFo 
observed  how  a  narrow  passü^ö  had  been  carried 
round  the  cnpola^  quite  la  opposition  to  BruncUe»- 
iJü*s  bold  stjie,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
buiUlingj  he  saw  liow  tliey  wci-o  chiselling  away  tho 
immenso  corbels,  whicli  ßruuellesclii  had  raised  for 
his  future  work.  No  fi-iondship  could  longer  re- 
strain him.  Wliat  had  a  grasshopper's  caga  Uy  do 
up  there  'i  Something  vast,  something  grand,  was 
the  only  suitable  thing.  He  would  show  liow  it 
vas  to  be  done. 

i  A  committee  of  experienced  artists  and  citizens 
discussed  the  matter  in  the  preseuco  of  the  cardinal, 
ilichael  Angulo  produced  his  plan,  which  was  com- 
pared with  Baccio's.  Such  committees,  even  if  tlie 
wisest  men  are  atnoug  tbem,  never  accomplish  any 
thing;  they  saw  that  Baecio  had  produced  somo- 
fching,  which,  thotigh  well  designed,  was  too  small, 
too  in  significant ;  but  tlmy  could  not  make  itp  their 
minds  to  Michael  Angclo's  jjroposals.  And  bo  at 
die  present  day  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  still 
liands,  half  surrounded  by  Baccio'a  gallery,  half 
encircled  hy  the  projecting  corbels  of  BruncUci-chi 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  great  reproach  which 
Passavaut,  in  Ms  Life  of  Raphael,  raises  against  Mi- 
chael Angelo,^ — that  ho  prevented  the  comploiion 
of  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence !  How 
well  Michael  Angolo  knew  how  to  esteem  and  to 
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defend  the  worTts  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  is  shown  Vy 
liis  caie,  at  a  subscqiicnt  time,  for  tlio  tower  of  Üie 
church  of  Sau  Miniato,  which  had  now  just  begun 
to  be  built.     Miclmcl  Angclo  always  kept  in  view 
the  tiling  itself,  and  never  the  persons  connected 
witli  it.     This  was  the  reason  for  the  cutting  severity 
whicti  he  so  often  exhibits,  but  winch  in  most  cases 
never  wounded  those  whom  it  concerned.     Thoj  ■ 
understood  him.  f 

A  Btin  more  unimportant  work  for  the  cardinal 
iß  mentioned  as  occurring  at  this  time.  On  tlie 
gruund-floor  of  llie  Medici  palace,  which  Miuhellozzo 
had  formerly  erected  for  Üi<3  old  Cosmo  (now  known 
under  the  name  of  Palazzo  Riccardi,  liaving  been 
sold  subsequently,  when  the  Medici  used  larger 
palaces  for  their  residence),  was  a  loggia,  a  jiace 
opej»  towards  the  street,  where  the  citizens  were 
wont  to  gather  together  for  occasional  discussions. 
The  cardinal  had  transformed  it  into  a  closed  apar^ 
ment.  Tlie  arches  were  walled  up,  and  windows 
inserted.  Miclmcl  Angelo  made  the  drawing  for  it. 
The  bronze  lattico-work  of  the  windows,  made  aft 
bis  design  by  the  goldsmith  Piloto,  became  eel 
brated.  Tlie  interior  of  the  apartment  was  painted 
by  Giovaimi  da  Udine,  one  of  Uajjliael's  assistajit«, 
who  helped  him  in  the  Tatican,  but  who  won  os 
cial  fame  by  the  garlands  hi  the  coiling  of  the  Fa 
ucsina,  that  ai-chitecture  of  flowers,  between  whi 
Rajjliael  painted  Üie  story  of  Psycho. 
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It  soon  appeared  that  it  had  been  no  subterfuge 
on  iho  part  of  tlio  cardinal,  when  he  gave  Michael 
Angijlo  hopes  of  more  important  work ;  and  wo 
ehould  at  once  proceed  to  mention  tlic  task  which 
/wos  begim  in  the  Easier  of  1520,  though  devised  in 
the  prccedujg  winter,  if  at  that  same  Easter,  1520, 
aa\  event  liad  not  occurred  which  has  given  this  year 
a  sad  cclobrit/  In  the  history  of  art, — the  death  of 
Raphaeh 

At  Christmas,  1519,  Michael  Angelo  had  beeu 
reminded  of  him.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  wioto 
from  Rome  that  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  was  finished. 
He  first  mentions  the  happy  event  of  the  christen- 
ing of  bis  little  son,  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  was 
«pousor.  The  little  one  hod  received  tlie  name  of 
tiuciano.  lie  next  says,  that  he  had  conveyed  the 
painting  to  the  palace,  and  was  exti-aordinarily  satis- 
fied with  its  reception  there.  The  "  usual  ones " 
alone  had  said  nothing  about  it.  By  them  ho  soeras 
to  mean  Raphael's  party ;  and  this  is  couEx-med  by 
the  observation  which  immediately  follows,  that  he 
beheves  his  picture  better  designed  than  tlie  tapes- 
tries which  had  just  arrived  Ci'om  Flanders.* 
i  Sebastian's  painting,  after  various  destinies,  has 
at  length  reached  the  London  National  Gallery :  it 
is  a  work  which  has  been  much  injured,  and  grown 
darker  by  time ;  but  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
coloring  is  Btill  plainly  to  be  perceived.  In  tho 
)u  the  right,  sits  Lazarus.     Just  awakened 

•  Sm  Appcodtx,  NoU  XGIt. 
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from  tlio  sleep  of  dcatli,  and  still  partly  in  a  ragiiä 
state  of  bewilderment,  hü  endeavors  to  tear  üom 
him  tl»e  liiieu  baudagcs  with  which  lie  is  enveloptttl 
Around  him,  men  aro  busily  aiixious  to  undertake 
this  trouhle ;  but  Lazarus,  like  a  man  freeing  him- 
self from  imprisonment,  pulls  away  with  his  right 
hand  the  clothes  wliich  he  is  oudeavoring  to  ramova  J 
from  his  left  arm,  while  with  the  toes  of  liis  right" 
foot  he  tears  the  bandages  which  encircle  the  left 
knee.  This  movement  proclaims,  at  the  first  glance, 
Michael  Angelo's  share  in  the  picture ;  for  no  other 
would  have  devised  it  or  executed  it  with  such. 
life.  <^ 

Opposite  Lazarus,  on  the  left  side  of  the  painting, 
stands  Christ;  one  liand  stretched  out  towards  the 
waking  man,  the  other  with  the  outspread  ilugers 
raised.  Kcforc  him  kneels  Mary,  looking  \ip  to 
him  with  an  expression  of  liappy  gratitude ;  around 
him  on  all  sides  crowd  tlie  disciples,  whom  tb 
miracle  filled  with  a  feeling'  of  sacred  awe.  T 
background  is  occupied  with  a  munbcr  of  figures, 
of  them  expressing  with  unusual  naturalness  what  ii 
passing  in  their  minds,  —  none  of  them  unessential ; 
and,  to  conclude  all,  a  landscape,  the  view  of  a  city 
with  a  rivor,  over  which  a  bridge  leads,  and  a  range 
of  mountains  beliind  covered  with  clouds.  Sebastian 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  laborious  work. 
He  begs  Michael  Angclo  to  elTcct  a  speedy  payuient 
for  it  by  tlie  cardinal  in  Florence,  as  he  is  in  need  of 
money. 

Wo  must  pardon  Sebastian,  if,  in  the  feeling  of 
being  obhged  to  crush  tlie  cause  of  his  master  ou 
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every  occasion,  ho  now  prefers  the  liazarus,  as  re- 
gards Üie  design,  to  the  taiwstries  of  Raphael.  Ho 
WÜS  not  able  to  conceive  things  beyond  the  Uniita  of 
his  mind.  He  never  attempted  to  express  ideas  in 
his  paintings.  The  highest  he  could  i-ecognize  waa 
the  technical  part,  in  which  almost  his  only  merit 
lies ;  but  it  is  a  great  one,  for  not  only  in  color,  but 
in  design,  he  produced  excellent  tlxiugs.  Michael 
Angelo,  however,  would  have  spoken  differently 
of  Lazarus  and  tlie  tapestries.  "Tlie  tapestries," 
Goetlie  justly  says,  "  are  the  only  work  of  Uaphacl 
which  does  not  seem  insignificant,  after  seeing 
Hiohael  Angelu's  ceiling  in  the  Sistute  Chapol."  A 
variety  of  composition  is  displayed  in  them,  fully 
equal  to  Michael  Angclo's  power ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  possess  a  natxiralncss  and  simple  grace,  in 
wliich  he  would  probably  have  acknowledged  himself 
to  have  been  surpassed.  It  is  possible,  that  the  sight 
of  this  work  would  have  mdted  the  ice  between  these 
two  men,  just  us  long  years  were  needed  also  with 
Ooothe  and  Schiller,  before  they  knew  each  other 
justly.  No  further  opportunity,  however,  was  now 
afforded  them  for  this.  TJiey  did  n^)L  muuL  ugaiu. 
On  Good  Friday,  15'20,  a  few  months  after  Sebastiaa 
del  Piombo's  letter,  Raphael  died,  IcavHiig  the  groat 
Ulchacl  Augclu  belUnd,  from  henceforth  alone  and 
without  a  worthy  rival  in  the  world. 

It  wii«  a  blow  which  disconcerted  even  the  plaeid- 
miudcd  iw|Ki.  The  fourlceu  days  during  which  the 
consuming  fever  lasted,  under  which  Kaphael  sank, 
he  sent  daily  to  inquire  after  him,  and  burst  into 
tears  when  he  rec<;ived  tlie  last  tidings.     Snatched 
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away,  as  it  w'crc,  from  lifo,  Raphael  was  bled  by  tJs 
piiysician,  instead  of  rccci^'illg  strcugthcuüig  remi> 
dies.  From  this  he  sank.  He  lay  there  dead  in  j 
his  palace ;  at  his  head  stood  the  uiktiiiishcd  pamtiug 
of  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  An  immense  multitud«^ 
followed  his  body  to  the  Panttieon,  where  tlie  iih 
8ci-iption  upon  a  luarblo  slab  over  Iiis  tomb  is  still  to 
he  read.  It  tells  \is  that  both  Ms  birth  and  his  death 
occurred  on  a  Good  Friday. 

A  year  before,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  died 
France,  where  Francis  I.  had  prepared  an  lionorable 
])Uäitiou  iur  him.     Leonardo  did  not  ace  Italy  again : 
we  have  little  information  rcspectüig  his  last  years, 
A  document  is,  however,  in  existence,  more  eloquent 
tliaji  letters  and  records, — a  porti-ait  wldch   he  has 
drawn  of  himself,  —  a  red-chalk  sketch  in  the  colfl 
kction  of  tlie  Lourre.     An  indescribable  touch  of 
bitterness  lies  in  his  mouth,  and  a  gloomy  severity 
in  his  eye,  both  of  wliicli  are  sufficient  to  tell   us 
that  this  man  lived  at  discord  with  his  fate.     "W^M 
see,  in  t])is  portrait,  bitterneps,  reserve,  superiority,™ 
—  something  almost  of  tlio  character  uf  a  magician. 
When  we  call  to  mind  Vasari's  description,  —  how 
Leonardo  in  Ms  youthful   years   poured  forth    so, 
much  amiabilily,  that  all    felt  themselves   carriec 
away  and  captivated  by  him ;  when  wc  read  tlioi 
how  in  youthful  glee  in  the  streets   of  Florence,' 
drawiug  together   ilie   bird-sellers    ou   tlie   mai-kct- 
place,  he  promised  them  as  much  money  as  theyfl 
demanded  if  they  would  ojäh  their  cuges;  when  we 
see  how  his  mind,  rcvclhng  in  the  unusual  CJiLteut 
of  its  power,  with  creating  and  observing  eucrgy, 
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grasped  every  Üibig,  aiid  produced  every  thing; 
and  wheu  wc  compaxe  him  in  his  old  ago  with  all 
this,  £ir  from  his  couutry,  without  fi-ieuds  tu  miss 
him  there,  aud  with  no  great  eoudusioii  to  his 
active  UlV  in  France, —  w«  feel  how,  with  all  these 
mental  gifts,  happiness  must  be  added,  if  they  are 
to  unfold,  and  bear  fruit.  How  sadly  he  may  have 
thought  ou  Italy !  Meizi  was  with  hhu,  aud  au- 
uouQoed  his  death  to  his  relatives  iu  Florence. 

Leonardo's  loss  was  not  important  to  Italian  art: 
Raphael's  sudden  decease  was  a  blow,  which  was 
deeply  felt.  He  died  too  early,  not  for  his  fame, 
but  fur  the  founding  of  a  school.  He  could  have  still 
produced  and  cöcctcd  extroordumry  things.  With 
bim,  as  it  were,  a  fire  was  extinguished,  which  sup- 
plied the  impelling  power  to  the  wheels  of  an  im- 
mense factory.  *'  Rome  is  eniiity  and  desolate  to 
me  since  Raphael  is  no  longer  there,'"  wrote  Count 
Costiglione.  "Wlioever  has  experienced  the  sudden 
departure  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  void  lefl  behind, 
con  form  an  idea  of  what  the  city  lost  in  him.  For, 
liesides  what  is  daily  produced  aiid  gratefully  re- 
ceived from  such  great  uatures  as  long  as  they  live 
and  work,  it  is  only  after  their  loss  that  we  feel  tho 
secret  sustainuig  power  witli  which  they  fdled  every 
thing  around  them,  without  leaving  a  prcseutimont 
of  it  upon  those  who  felt  strong  in  this  borrowed 
atreugth.  Raphael  scned  the  court  with  agreeablu 
obsequiousness ;  but,  under  the  outward  veil  of  this 
subservient  friendlinessj  there  dwelt  a  keen  and 
royal  mind,  wliich  bent  before  uo  power,  and  went 
its  own  way  solitarily,  like  the  soul  of  Michael 
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Angelo.  Ill  Germany,  whenever  Raphael  is  mea- 
tioued,  we  think  urst  of  Üie  Dresden  Madouna,  one 
of  bis  last  works,  Eiud  tlie  most  thrilliug  of  oil.  It 
is  its  if,  after  so  many  Maduiuias,  ho  had  at  leugtU 
pictured  in  his  miiLd  tlie  most  beautiful  couuto 
nance,  with  which  the  others  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared. What  a  creation  !  Nothing  can  he  said  in 
its  praise,  ouy  more  ihaiL  hi  that  of  the  starry 
heavens,  or  the  sea,  or  the  spring.  Standing  before 
it,  we  forget  Kome,  the  past,  the  cartliiy  fate  of 
"Raphael.  Ho  appoars  to  us  like  an  intimate  friend, 
knowing  our  thoughts,  —  like  a  mild  and  benevolent 
power,  only  using  furms  and  colors  to  convoy  to 
men  a  binmdless  profusion  of  beauty.  There  are 
natures  which  Michael  Augelo  duoä  nut  suit;  there 
is  no  artist,  1  believe,  wlio  does  not  meet  with  Oppo- 
sition somewhere.  Raphael,  hoivevcr,  overcomes 
all ;  there  is  no  man  who  could  exclude  himself 
from  the  bloasod  power  of  his  works. 

'We  know  not,  from  the  smallest  expression,  what 
impression  RapSiael's  dcatli  iwuIq  npoa  Michael  An- 
gelo. We  liavc  not  a  word  from  his  pen  in  the  year 
1520,  This  only  is  known,  —  that  Michael  Augolo 
lay  sick  in  Flürenoe  at  about  tJiat  time,  while,  on  the 
last  day  of  March  of  tlie  same  year,  the  walls  of  the 
new  work  assigned  him  by  the  cardinal  were  already 
ill  course  of  construction.  Tho  Medici  had  given  up 
the  facade, — the  monument  of  affluence  and  pride ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  a  chapel  with  the  toraba  of  I^ 
renzo  and  Giuliiino  was  t<t  bo  added  to  the  same 
clmrcli :  a  counterpart  to  the  old  sacris-ty  with  the 
tombs  of  tlie  earlier  Medici,  built  by  Bruncllcschi. 


Howovtr  good  Üiö  will  of  the  cardinal  was,  cir* 
ctimstaiicos  here  also  prevented  tlie  execution  of  tlia 
work.  It  remained  at  its  very  commencömeiit 
tliroughüut  the  j'oar  1520.  Michael  Ajigelo  must 
have  bceu  engaged  with  tlie  preparation  of  the 
model.  In  April,  1521,  he  went  to  Carrara,  aud  gave 
orders.  On  the  22d  April,  l.'>21,Iio  purchased  llvero 
two  hundred  cart-loads  of  marble,  out  of  which  three 
figures,  to  he  rough-hewn  to  a  certain  extent  after 
his  model,  were  to  be  sent  to  Floreuue  at  the  end  of 
1523.  He  had  his  own  stone-masons  on  the  spot  to 
execute  thcbo.  AVHiatcver  was  broken  off  was  to  be 
cut  into  square  blocks,  and  sent  to  tlie  city  in  the 
following  July.  On  the  23d  April,  he  purchased  a 
second  quantity  of  marble  for  a  sitting  Madonna, 
which  was  expected  in  Florence  at  the  end  of 
1522. 

'Ulis  Madonna,  the  first  figure  of  the  whole  num- 
Iwr  which  is  expressly  mentioned,  is  not  among  tliose 
which  were  ever  comphjtL'Iy  finished.  Considerably 
more  than  the  last  touching-up  is  wanting.  Tliere 
still  exists  a  model,  sctuccly  a  foot  liigh,  which  is 
considered  as  Michael  Angelo's  original  work.  The 
holy  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  stool  without  a  hack ;  the 
upiwr  part  of  her  body  is  bent  forwards,  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  otlior;  aud  the  cliild  is  sitting  astride 
over  her  lap  upon  the  uppermost  knee.  He  is  turn- 
ing round,  looking  up  to  liis  mother,  who  bends 
down  her  face  a  little  towards  him.  Witli  her  right 
hand  slie  supj>orts  liersclf  on  the  seat,  her  arm  grasp, 
hag  something  behind, — a  natural  and  beautiful  atti- 
tude, and  all  the  more  graceful  here,  as  it  is  placed 
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in  a  moro  beautiful  light  by  a  ricli  and  munifoW 
ari-augciumit  of  drapery,  as  a  drawing  is,  as  it  were, 
by  colors.  With  her  loft  haud  she  holds  the  child 
near  Imr,  its  lips  and  littl<3  hand  searching  for  tlie 
left  bowm,  which  lies  iicurcst  to  him. 

Michael  Aii^lo,  howovor,  cannot  have  undertaken 
Ulis  iigurt.'  ill  Florence  before  the  yoai-  1;j23.  When 
he  came  back  from  Carrara,  in  the  bcgiiming  of  the 
summer  of  1521,  lie  seems  only  then  to  have  settled 
the  whole  afl'air  by  contract.  He  njude  lüs  propo- 
sals ;  the  cardinal  was  not  satisfied  witli  them.  Mi- 
chael Angclu  offered  to  make  a  model  in  wood  of 
the  interior  of  tlic  sacristy,  witli  the  figures  in  clay, 
and  then  to  arrange  the  whole  for  a  fixed  sum.  Ho 
had  just  tlicii  in  view  a  purchase  of  some  pj-emiscs, 
and  wished  to  have  tlie  money  to  lay  out  in  it.  But 
the  cardinal  could  come  to  no  decision.  The  war 
.  in  Lombardy  made  his  presence  with  the  army  neces- 
8ai*y.  TliB  French  were  ayaiu  to  be  expelled,  this 
time  by  tlie  pope  and  emperor  in  concert ;  aud  so, 
at  the  end  of  September,  be  left  Florence,  to  give 
gi'eatcr  energy  to  tliö  conduct  of  the  war  as  the 
pope's  plenipotentiary. 

Before  Iiis  depai-ture,  he  spoke  with  Michael  An 
gelo,  and  bogged  him  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the 
marble,  to  engage  workmen,  and  to  begin  the  work ; 
80  that,  on  his  retui-u,  he  might  find  the  building  a 
good  deal  advanced.  The  whole  thing  was  etill  so 
completely  at  its  commencement,  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  contract  might  bo  deferred  to  a  later  time. 
He  gave  lum  also  to  understand  that  the  completion 
of  tlie  farads  was  not  a  matter  given  up ;  and  that 
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Lis  treasurer,  to  whom  he  had  given  directions,  would 
pay  tho  money  requlsito  in  the  meantime. 

Tito  latter,  however,  after  the  departure  of  ha 
master,  appeared  to  have  received  no  such  orders, 
and  begged  Michael  Aiigelo  to  apply  by  letter  to  the 
cardinal.  But  Michael  Angelo  was  not  U)  he  induced 
to  do  tliis.  Now  come  the  sudden  death  of  the  pope. 
So  little  money  was  there  in  Bume,  that  the  espeiisos 
for  "a  suitable  funeral  could  scarcely  be  defrayed. 
The  cardinal  retui-ncd  victorious,  deprived,  however, 
of  all  advantage  in  his  success  by  the  loss  of  him  f^r 
whom  he  conquered.  No  ouo  had  expected  this 
event.  Leo,  if  not  healthy,  was  still  vigorous,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life.  For  the  moment,  the  first  care  of 
the  Medici  must  have  been  to  maiiitaia  themselves 
iu  Flurcucc,  where,  besides  the  people's  univci-sal 
love  of  liberty,  tliey  were  threatened  by  the  hatred 
of  iiidividuak ;  above  all,  by  the  hostility  of  the  Sod- 
crini,  who  were  at  that  time  so  powerful  in  Florence, 
Home,  and  Francii. 

At  tlic  end  of  January,  1522,  the  cardinal  returned 
again  to  t!ie  city.  Michael  Angelo  received  the 
fairest  promises  from  liim.  He  was  assiu-ed  that 
they  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
j>osBess  something  exccllont  from  his  hands  for  the 
munumcnts;  but  they  iu  nowise  now  committed  to 
bim  the  entire  building  or  any  definite  task.  Slichael 
Angelo  at  length  left,  pn>mishig  to  return  again 
■when  the  blocks  from  Carrara  had  arrived.  Ho 
went  back  to  Jiilius's  mausoleum,  and  to  other 
works,  with  which,  witliout  kiiomug  them  mora 
Accurately,  wo  must  suppose  Iiim  to  have  been  occu- 
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pied ;  for,  in  aii  atelier  like  his,  üiere  could  be  nc 

CüssaÜou. 

Among  the  works  occurring  at  this  time,  the  statuo 
of  Christ  statidhig  by  the  cross,  in  tlio  Cliurch  of 
Sopra  MineiTa  in  Home,  is  meutioued.  Shortly 
before  tlie  deatli  of  Leo,  it  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  a  Homaji  citizen,  and  acq^uircd  such  great  celebrity, 
that  Francis  I.  had  subscq^uoutly  a  mudol  taken  from 
it,  that  ho  might  have  a  bronze  cast  made  of  it  in 
Paris.  It  is  not  certain  wlictiier  it  was  executed 
iu  Rome  or  Floronce.  In  its  outward  finish,  aud  as 
a  reprciteritatiuti  uf  a  naked  human  form  iu  the  prime 
of  beauty,  it  is  a  moät  admirable  work ;  but,  as  au 
image  of  Him  whom  it  is  to  call  to  mind,  it  is  the 
first  statue  of  Michael  Augelo's  wliiuh  we  must  des- 
ignate aa  full  of  mauuerism.  ■ 

We  call  a  work  of  art  full  of  maniiensm,  when 
tl^e  form  it  represents  appears  so  treated,  that  tlie 
spiritual  idea  it  contains  is  made  subordinate.  Tlie  I 
limit  here  is  often  diflicuit  to  find.  The  greatest 
artists  may  fall  into  mauuerism ;  for  imitation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  others  is  not  the  only  tiling  requisite 
for  this :  tlie  shghlest  departure  from  the  pure  idea 
makes  the  richest  and  most  independent  genius  pro- 
duce works  full  of  mannerism.  Slichocl  Augelo's 
power  depended  on  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  H© 
dissected  bodies,  or  drew  them  from  life  iu  every 
imaginahle  way,  tilt  the  movement  of  every  muscle 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  Ho  exhibited  for»-  ■ 
shortenings,  which  the  masters  before  him  scarcely 
veutxired  to  think  of.  Ho  abolished  the  stiff  old  _ 
rules,  and  gave  liis  figures  the  free  use  of  their  limbs 


I 

I 
i 

I 
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fu  sculpture,  his  masterly  power  appeared  in  the 
acGuracj  wilJi  which  he  madü  the  position  of  tbe 
muscles  risible  in  every  turu  of  the  figure.  Here, 
however,  liis  art  misled  him.  Weary  of  ordiuory, 
quiet  positious,  iu  wliieh  the  Umhs  at  rest  give  too 
little  prominence  to  the  change  of  which  the  parts 
beneatli  the  skin  are  capable,  ho  sought  for  difficiUtioB 
Duly  for  tl»c  sake  of  overcoming  them ;  and  he  made 
liis  figures  assume  attitudes  which  exhibited  less  of 
the  all-imbuing  mind  at  work,  than  the  buldness  and 
knowledge  of  Michael  Augelo, 

The  statu«  of  Christ  in  llie  Minerva  receives  from 
its  position  that  broken  ligtit  usual  in  such  places, 
rarely  admitting  of  a  just  view.  The  figure  stands 
upright;  ÜIO  crosis,  formed  of  a  light  reod,  is  at  his 
ode;  the  right  hand  is  holding  it  tightly  grasped, 
with  tlie  arm  downwards;  while  the  left,  strct*:lung 
across  the  breast,  touches  it  higher  up.  Tlic  logs  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  are  at  the  same  time 
turned  towards  the  left  in  the  movement ;  the  left  leg 
a  little  advancing,  the  right  receding.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  turning  with  the  shoulders 
towards  the  other  side;  and  this  turn  of  the  figure 
above  the  hips  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  work. 

The  position  in  itself,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  person  of  Him  whom  it  is  to  repre- 
sent. If  I  take  up  tlie  plaster  cast  of  the  small, 
delicately  executed  model,  to  which  the  shoiilders 
and  head  are  lacking,  I  should  believe  myself  look- 
hig  at  tlie  torso  of  an  Achilles.  Tlie  oi-gauization 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  perfection  of  human 
power  In  slender,  strung  proportions.     We  imagine 
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[id,  and  a  1 


I 


that  a  liolmet  must  liave  covered  tho  head 
shield  have  hang  ou  the  misäing  arm.  Thero  i8 
Bouietliing  warlike  ancJ  lieroic  in  tho  firm  position 
of  tlie  two  feet,  which  appears  straugo  fox*  one  wlnom 
wa  picture  treading  this  earth  so  gently,  that  the 
flowers  rose  under  bis  feet,  au  Üiough  but  a  brcatli 
of  wind  bad  bent  them. 

This  geullej  eiiduj-ing  character  did  not  belong  lo 
Mlebacl  Aiigclo ;  bo  could  not  place  iii  bis  works 
wlint  ho  did  not  possess.  He  represented  the  corpse 
of  Christ  in  its  tender,  ill-used  weakness ;  but,  where 
he  produces  him  as  living,  ho  makes  him  seem  _ 
coame  and  strong,  as  Raphael  al»o  docs  at  times,  or  I 
as  be  appears  in  tho  origiual  German  translation  of 
tho  gospel  aa  tho  "strong,  mighty  Lord."*  He 
seems  like  a  general  in  arms ;  aiid  the  apostles,  Ins 
train  of  martial  knights.  Michael  Angelo,  especially 
in  his  designs,  makes  him  often  almost  gigantic.  I 
remember  one,  where  the  sitting  dead  body  is  fall- 
ing on  one  side ;  or  another,  where  ho  rises  from  Uie 
grave.  His  crossed  arms  raised,  his  head  loolting 
upwards  and  turned  far  back,  Ida  foot  close  together, 
he  soars  from  the  opcu  grave.  There  is  an  impetu- 
ous power  in  the  movemGut.  We  feel  as  if  he  could 
seize  the  whole  world,  and  caiTy  it  with  him.  The 
watchmen  start  asimdcr,  as  if  a  volcano  had  burst 
between  tlicm.  There  is  no  artist  in  the  world 
who  could  thus  embody  iii  outline  tho  action  of  Uis 
figures,  as  Michael  Angelo  has  done. 

Tlie  Christ  iu  the  Minerva  was  not  entirely  com- 
pleted by   him.     A  Florentine  sculptor,  Fedorigo 

•  "  Starke  gewalügtHwT." 
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GIDUO  DEI  MEDICI  AND  TEE  FLOKENTDJES, 

Prizzi,  put  tho  last  toucli  to  it.  In  what  tliis  con- 
sisted, we  kuow  not.  A  vein  in  the  &touc  is  said  to 
have  induced  Micliacl  Angelo  to  abandon  tho  statiio. 
T!ie  oüuiiteimnce  is  also  sLrauj^o,  exhibithig  quite  a 
peculiar  physiogüouiy  ;  aud  the  rich  hair  falls  down 
in  locks  bBhiiid.  Standing  dispassionately  befuro 
the  figure,  we  should  declare  it  to  bo  a  St.  Jolui. 

8. 

The  years  1519  to  1522  were  reckoned  as  the 
most  prosperous  for  the  city.  At  length,  from  the 
expected  extinction  of  tho  family,  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  a  natural  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
of  hereditary  rulö.  T)ie  cardinal,  when  he  succeeded 
his  ncphevr  Lorenzo,  threw  aside  the  mouarchical 
form  of  government,  which  had  been  corried  on 
with  siich  regardless  measures,  and  organized  naat^ 
ters  again  more  after  the  idea  of  a  despotic  rule.  He 
pleased  all  parties.  He  vohuitarily  gave  the  Citizens 
back  a  part  of  their  privileges ;  there  was  a  nimor  of 
an  ideal  constitution,  which  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
city  immediately;  and  when,  in  tho  year  1621, 
the  French,  who  Iiad  hitherto  been  musters  of  Italy, 
were  defeated,  and  the  fear  of  their  inHucncQ  upon 
those  citizens  who  were  devising  a  more  violent  path 
to  liberty  liad  vanished,  the  severity  of  the  Mcdi- 
cBcan  rule  subsided  to  a  gi-eat  extent. 

The  superiority  of  Francis  I.  had  weighed  heavily 
OD  the  pope  since  1515.  Even  at  that  time,  when, 
after  the  victory  of  the  king  at  Marignano,  Leo  was 
obliged  to  put  a  good  Ctce  on  a  bad  game,  and  to 

k throw  himself  subscrrioutly  into  his  arms,  ho  would 
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raüior  have  mot  Francis  at  Bologna  tban  at  FloreiM 
Tlie  jirc'swnco  of  Uie  king  in  Tuscunj^  nppearoJ  to 
him  too  critical,  —  ho  had  already  experienced  it 
onco.  The  Florentines  knew  tliis  also  well,  and 
made  the  pope  feci  it  in  ypitc  of  his  splendid  recep- 
tion. Leo  was  not  at  ease  at  that  time  in  Ids  thitiv- 
fnl  city ;  and  he  feared  for  her  as  long  as  the  French 
had  iLulian  policy  in  hand.  But^  since  1519^ — when 
Charles  of  Spain  had  been  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  spite  of  the  cuuutcr-ofTurla  of  the  King  of 
1  ranee,  and  tlio  immense  territory  of  Spain,  Bur- 
gundy, Germany,  Hnngury,  and  Napic«,  had  become 
one  united  country  under  his  rule,  —  Leo's  hopes 
turned  to  the  power  thus  ucwly  rising.  An  alliance 
was  etVected  ;  fortune  was  favorable ;  the  last  tidings 
which  the  pope  received  before  his  death,  was  tliat 
of  the  defeat  of  the  French.  If  there  were  not  such 
good  grounds  for  believiug  that  Leo's  deatli  was 
caused  by  poison,  we  might  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  he  died  from  excessive  joy. 

Inamcdiatcly,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  defeated 
to  reconquer  Milan  began.  From  the  day  in  which 
Francis  was  defeated  at  the  imperial  election,  the 
European  history  of  the  next  thirty  ycai-s  turns  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  two  rivals  to  prove  to  each  oUier 
which  waa  the  stronger,  and  to  whom  in  truth  tlie 
direction  of  the  things  of  this  world  belonged. 
Personal  animosity  also  interfered ;  and  this  was 
permitted  to  reach  personal  provocation.  Milan, 
liowover,  formed  the  bone  of  contention ;  and  the 
ascendency  of  Spain  or  France  seemed  apparently 
coimected  with  its  possession.     Whoever  lost  Milai. 
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and  Lomliardy,  yielded.  AH  tlie  arts  of  polii;y  and 
war  were  directed  to  this  object  of  ombitiou  ;  and  it 
was   a  matter  of  course,  that  the  one  obliged  to 

t  retreat  would  iiuiucdiately  attempt  the  utmotit  he 
could  do,  to  prepare  the  same  lot  for  tlio  othei*.  For 
connected  with  Milan  were  Tuscauy  and  Vouice 
and  Genoa ;  and  connected  with  Genoa  was  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Naples ;  and  with  those  on 
the  other  sidCj  again,  Tuscany  and  Venice ;  and  witli 

[all  Üicse  the  pope,  who,  with  the  caprice  of  fate, 
wo^ild  infallibly  incline  towards  him  who  possessed 

.  in  Milan  the  key  to  all  these  treasures. 

I  In  1521,  however,  the  French  had  made  especial 
haste  to  recover  their  lost  position.  Tlio  oloetion  of 
the  new  pope  was  too  important.  Two  men  stood 
opposed  to  each  other  among  the  cardinals, — 
Hcdici,  the  head  of  the  Spanish-imperial  poity; 
and  Soderini,  the  unwearied  enemy  of  the  Medici  and 
the  friend  of  France.     The  decisive  moment  thread 

[Aoed  to  approach.     Soderini,  and  the  exiled  Ftoi-- 

'  entines  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  \irged  for  an 
hnmcdiate  undertaking  against  the  city  ;  and  when, 

f  passing  hy  the  two  rivals,  tiie  old  Netherland  ecclesi- 
astic was  elected,  —  who,  as  Bishop  of  Vail  ad  olid, 
bad  never  di-eaiucd  of  the  dignity  devolving  upon 

[him, —  they  counselled  that  a  blow  should  be  struck 
before  the  latter  should  have  reached  Italy. 

Medici  cndeaTored  tu  hold  his  ground  against  tlio 
threatening  storm  by  the  means  of  winch  his  cun- 
oing  mind,  schooled  as  it  was  in  dissimulation,  was 
capable.  Throughout  his  life,  he  had  pursued  the 
interests  of  his  family  by  the  most  intricate  course 
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of  action.  Now,  when  he  had  no  longer  any  at  lits 
side,  lie  played  liis  part  most  aubtlely.  Sodcrini 
and  Franco  promised  the  Florentines  (Jie  cousigUo 
grande,  that  ideal  to  which  the  citizens  clung  as  tlie 
Germans  do  to  the  idea  of  their  unity  ;  he  promised 
it  also.  The  clever,  learned  society  of  men,  wiio, 
meeting  in  the  garden  of  the  Rucellai  as  n  kind  of 
ffisthctic  liberal  club,  exerted  Uieir  iuQucnco  upon 
passing  affairs  (Macchiavelli  Tvas  one  of  tiieir  prin- 
cipal leaders,  and  Michael  Angelo  aUo  may  be  reck- 
oned among  them),  Medici  eiidearored  to  gain  over 
to  Ids  side  hy  couTersations  whicli  he  had  with  differ 
ent  members  upon  the  derelupment  of  the  Floren- 
tine constitution  into  its  ti'ocst  form.  He  invited 
thorn,  to  establish  Üioir  views  in  writing.  No  less 
was  tho  conlidcncc  with  which  he  eouglit  to  fill  the 
adherents  of  Savonarola,  wlio  still  formed  a  powerful 
party.  The  fürm  of  the  new  constitution,  and  the 
day  on  which  it  was  to  be  proclaimed,  were  ali-eady 
talked  of.  Every  one  cbcri.shcd  hopes,  tlio  centre  of 
which  was  the  friendly,  agreeable,  luiselflsh  cardinal, 
who,  even  if  he  would  gladly  have  intrigued  for  his 
own  family,  now  uu  longer  possessed  any ;  who  bad 
at  once  atler  Leo's  dcatJi  given  freedom  to  all  im- 
prisoned citizens,  and  who  now  hesitated  to  come  to 
a  decision,  only  iKcause  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  make  the  bcnclit  he  iiLteudcd  to  confer  on  tho 
city  sufficiently  great  and  excellent. 

Suddenly  a  conspiracy  came  to  light.  The  death 
of  the  cardinal  was  its  object.  Soderiui,  who  held 
the  new  poj»  in  Rome  completely  in  his  net,  was  its 
Drigiuator.    Its  most  dangerous  porticipatora  wore 
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among  those  men  in  the  gai'den  of  the  Kucellai ; 
for  thcro  the  dissimulation  was  seen  thruugli  most 
keenly,  aud  they  adhered  inviolably  to  France.  With 
regard,  however,  to  GiiUio's  dissimulation,  tbo  exist- 
ence of  IppoUto  and  Alcssandro  del  Mudici  need 
onljr  be  remembered.  The  cardinal,  fruni  the  first, 
never  thouglit  of  granting  the  smallest  thing  wldch 
he  had  promised,  only  because  lie  could  uut  do  uüier- 
wise.* 

In  May,  1522,  the  plot  was  discovered.  Some  of 
tiie  conspirators  saved  tliemselves  by  flight ;  uthers 
were  brought  to  trial.  At  the  same  time,  the  cardi- 
nal succeeded  in  ruining  Sodeiiui  at  tlio  Vatican. 
Adrian  had  liim  removed  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angulo, 
while  Medici,  entering  amid  the  rejoicing  of  the 
Roiiiaa  people,  occupied  from  Ucucoforth  his  place. 
All  necessity  was  now  removed  for  speaking  fair 
words  to  tlie  Florentines.  There  was  no  more  men- 
tion of  cousiglio  grande  and  constitution.  Obedience 
was  demanded. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Nardi,  wlien  relating  the  cscipe 
of  the  conspirators,  from  his  method  of  only  some- 
times insinuating  the  men,  implicated,  ijistead  of 
giving  their  names,  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  who 
"  the  very  famous  sculptor"  (^scuitorc  aisai  segnalato') 
was,  who  at  tlmt  time  afibixled  shelter  to  the  fugitive 
Zanobi  Buoudcluiouti.t  He  was  just  escaping  from 
the  city  by  the  Portti  a  Piiiti  when  tlio  cardinal  waa 
riding  in.     Buonddmonti,  seeing  the  street  blockod 

•  S«e  Appentlix.  Note  XCm. 

t  The  Ham«  iicnon  to  whom  KACcMavelll,wUliCo$liiioKiic«I]a1,dedl> 
Mted  bia  WQik  npoa  Livy- 
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Up,  entered  a  sculptor's  atelier  close  by  tlio  gate, 
vliich  tho  cardiual  himself,  both  far  tlie  sake  of  the 
Bculptures,  and  for  Llie  beautiful  garden  in  ivliicl) 
the  house  stood,  was  in  the  habit  of  ii-equently  visit- 
ing. This  time  fortimatelj  he  did  not  do  so;  and  the 
fugitive  füiuid  time  to  change  his  clothes,  and  after- 
wards  to  make  his  escape  iu  the  dai'kuess. 

There  were,  besides  Michael  Angelo,  a  number  uf 
otlicr  sculptors  in  the  city  by  no  mcaus  unimportant. 
There  vos,  for  iostoucc,  Bondiuelli ;  but  he  was  al 
that  timu  occupied  with  no  work  requiring  an  atelier, 
to  say  nothi]ig  of  the  fact  that  tins  one,  even  if  Ban* 
dinelli  had  worked  iu  marble,  was  filled  with  sculp- 
tures.  Besides  thia,  he  is  named  by  Nardi  ;  and, 
lasüy,  Bandiuelli  would  have  had  real  pJcasure  m  _ 
giving  Buondehuonti  up  to  tlie  cardinal.  There  I 
was  also  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who,  like  BaudijielU, 
had  withdrawn  to  Floreiico  after  Leo's  death,  when 
the  merry  Hfe  iu  Rome  came  to  a  sad  conclusion ; 
but  he,  too,  could  scarcely  have  had  there  an  atelier  M 
full  of  works.  Thcrü  was,  besides,  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano,  who  had  to  chisel  the  David  of  Michael 
Angelo,  which  tlie  gonfalonier  Sodcriui  had  long  ■ 
before  sent  to  France,  and  to  whom  subsequently 
one  of  the  apostles  for  the  cathedral  was  assigned, 
when  Michael  ÄJigelo  relinquished  tlie  task.  But 
liis  atelier  lay  in  anutlier  quai'ter  of  the  city.  Lastly, 
there  were  Tribolo  and  Mino  da  Fiesolc.  Tlie  furnnir 
was  still  young,  and  devoted  to  the  cardinal;  the  lat« 
tcr  was  old,  and  liad  no  great  tasks.  It  seems  that 
Nardi  intended  Michael  Angelo.  Tlie  atelier  was 
that  house  built  Ci>pecially  for  him,  wlilcU  was  to  bo* 
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come  In',?  property  after  tlio  completion  of  the  apostles, 
but  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  cathedral,  aiid 
was  let  by  it.  It  was  close  to  the  Porta  a  Pinti^  oppo- 
site tlie  old  Cistercian  monastery.  It  is  possible  tliat 
MicljCLcl  Angcio,  who  Iiad  hired  it  once  before,  was 
now  again  workiug  thoro.  One  tbüig  is  cei-taiu, — 
that  lie  was  a  friend  of  tlie  conspirators.  Tlio  name 
of  one  of  tliom,  Luigl  jUamaniii,  stands  with  Ins  own 
under  the  petition  to  Leo  respecting  Danto^s  remains. 
Nardi's,  too,  is  there ;  and  he  knew  perhaps  more 
of  the  conspiracy  tlian  he  states  in  liis  book.  And 
therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  Iiim  not  to  mention 
Michael  Angelo's  name ;  for  be  generally  allows  this 
kind  of  circumlocution,  to  occur  when  inou  friendly 
to  him  are  concerned. 

Ko  other,  toOj  would  have  had  the  courage  thus 
to  receive  Buondclmoiiti,  and  to  make  himself  an 
accessory  in  opposing  the  law.  And,  lastly,  pcrliaps 
Michael  Angelo  alone  merits  the  designation,  "  very 
famous,"  which  Nardi  lavishes  but  spariügly.  Yet 
these  are  only  suppositions.  The  matter,  however, 
has  been  lu  no  wise  cleared  up. 
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Ilowevcr  glad  Michael  iVngclo  may  have  been  to 
be  able  to  carry  on  tlio  completion  of  tlie  mausoleum, 
free  from  all  pressing  work,  he  yet  felt  himself,  after 
some  time,  induced  by  other  reasons  to  advance  in 
the  further  building  of  the  sacristy.  As  he  always 
Torkcd  too  slowly  for  his  employers,  it  now  seemed 
to  Julius's  heirs  that  he  was  not  advancing  suffi- 
ciently rapidly.      They  had  been  obliged  to  draw 
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bacTc  in  tlie  year  1516,  when  tlie  pope  had  ordei 
the  building  of  the  facade:  they  had  not  ventured  ^ 
to  complain  to  Leo,  although  this  work  bad  soon  ■ 
appeared  completely  to  oücu])y  Michael  Angelo ;  for 
the   pope,  after  having  deprived   them,  with  such 
regardless   injustice,  of  their   duliedom    of  Urbino.. 
vould  not  tmly  have  troubled  himself  atwut  such  M 
complaints.      They  sent  a  private  reminder  to  Mi« ' 
cnael  Angelo  in  Floi-ence.     He  led  their  raessonger 
into  his  atelier,  and  showed  him  what  vas  already 
completed.     When  ho  now,  however,  undertook  tlw 
saüristy^  with  the  müniiraents  of  the  Medici,  tliin 
seemed  too  much  to  tlio  Eovero.    They  had  returned  ■ 
to  Ürhino  after  Loo's  death,  and  had  a^alu  assumed 
their  old  puwcrl'ul  position  ;    they  now  represented 
the  matter  to  Pope  Adrian,  and  demanded  tliat  the 
mausoleum  should  be  comjileted  by  Miehael  Angelo, 
or  the  money  that  had  been  rcccivod   should  be 
given  up. 

At  the  time,  however,  in  which  this  happened, 
Cardinal  Medici  had  turned  his  thoughts  again  to 
tlie  new  woik,  due  to  tlie  honor  of  his  family,  and  a 
duty  of  gi'atitude  towards  those  to  whom  the  monn-S 
mcnts  in  tlie  sacristy  were  to  he  erected.  Ho  may 
have  been  impelled  alao  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
what  was  to  be  done,  by  the  arrival  of  the  bloeka 
from  Carrara,  —  those  blockfs,  one  of  which  at  least 
was  intended  for  tiio  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  _ 
to  have  arrived  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  1522.    Tha  I 
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cardinal  was  in  Rome. 
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he  made  known  his  wishes.     Above  nil,  he  desired 
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that  the  command  isswod  by  tiie  pope,  that  either 
Jultu»*»  momimeut  was  to  be  completed,  or  the 
money  refunded  to  tlio  Rovere,  should  be  withdrawn. 
He  never  wished  to  discontinue  the  mauaoleutn ;  for 
it  had  nerer  come  into  his  mind  to  break  engage- * 
meats  once  entered  into:  but  the  new  work  attracted 
him,  and  both  euuld  nut  be  carried  on  at  once.  For 
this  rca^on,  he  concluded,  creu  if  the  cardinal  did 
not  succeed  in  setting  him  at  hberty,  he  would  nev- 
erUieless  do  justice  to  his  oi-ders,  besides  atLendiug 
to  that  at  which  he  was  compelled  to  work.  Still, 
ho  should  prefer  if  the  former  could  be  effected. 

The  death  of  Adrian  put  an  end  to  this  uncertain- 
cy.  He  was  not  a  year  in  the  Vatican.  Misunder- 
stood in  his  citizen-like  simplicity,  and  in  the  good 
will  wliich  he  endeavored  to  manifest  on  alii  sides ;. 
ignorant  of  whut  wa.s  acceptable  in  the  city,  wher# 
he  ought  to  have  been  tho  centre  of  every  iutcUcc- 
tual  movement;  not  even  able  to  converse  with 
many  of  tlie  cardinals,  hecuu^c  they  knew  no  Latin, 
while  to  him  Itoliau  was  foreigji,  —  he  died  nnla- 
mented,  and  to  tbo  satisfaction  of  those  who  belonged 
to  tlie  papal  court.  Nowhere  could  bo  have  siiitod 
toss  than  Rome.  At  his  entry,  he  had  forbidden 
triumphal  arches,  as  heathenish  marks  of  honor. 
He  shut  up  the  valiuible  coUectiou  of  antique  statues 
in  the  Belvcdoro:  all  the  doors  except  one,  of  which 
he  kept  the  key,  were  walled  up.  Ho  wished  to  pull 
down  tlie  ceiling  of  the  Sistiuo  Chapel,  because 
naked  figiircs  did  not  suit  a  church.  lie  brought 
with  liim  from  his  home  one  old  servant,  to  whom 
he  daily  gave  a  piexe  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses 
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uf  tlie  house.  His  relatives,  who  came  lu  liopes  of 
bootj,  wore  sent  liome  ogaiii  ■wiui  a  modcrüte  sum 
of  money  for  their  journey.  The  portraits  whidi 
were  to  be  taken  of  hhii  were  givcu  to  a  young 
painter  from  Flanders,  whom  he  had  with  him,  und 
who  worked  in  the  Vatican,  Still  Seha.stiaii  del 
Piombo  also  had  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  talia 
a  portrait  of  him.  The  pupils  of  Raphael,  however, 
and  the  great  crowd  of  artists,  sat  there  like  butter- 
flies hi  a  shower  of  rain.  A  panic  of  terror  seized 
them:  followhig  the  example  of  Giulio  Romano, 
they  left  the  city,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions 
through  Italy.  It  seemed  as  if  with  one  blow  an 
end  had  been  put  to  tho  old  Roman  Ufo.  And  so  it 
was.  For  although,  after  Adrian's  death,  thmgs 
Outwardly  flourislicd  again,  thö  sun  never  beamed 
again  with  its  old  glory,  and  the  fruits  which  it 
ripened  wore  not  so  sweet.  A  new  epoch  began. 
Adrian's  short  rule  passed  like  a  prophetic  index  of  ■ 
the  events  which,  in  full  and  slow  succession,  grad- 
ually prepared  a  mournful  end  for  botli  art  and 
liberty. 

Li  the  obstinate  disputes  that  now  followed,  Me- 
dici was  Tictorioiis.  Sodcrini  had  at  first  so  much 
the  advantage  of  him,  that  wagers  were  laid  tipon  his 
success ;  but  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  stronger.  lu 
November,  1523,  tlio  election  took  place.  As  at 
Leo's  elevation,  Florence  overflowed  with  marks  of 
joy.  Michael  Angclo,  too,  had  cause  to  be  contented. 
"  My  dcai'  master  Domenico,"  —  he  writes  to  Itis  old 
friend  Topolino  in  Carrara,  —  "Tlio  bearer  of  this 
is  Bernardino  da  Pierbasso,  whom  I  am  scjidin^  ic 
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Carrara  for  some  blocks  which  I  require.  Bo  so 
good  as  to  direct  him  whero  he  may  obtain  his  object 
best  and  quickest.  No  more  at  present.  You  will 
have  heard  that  Medici  has  been  made  pope.  Every 
QUO  is  delighted  at  it ;  and  to  me,  too,  it  scorns  as  if 
there  would  now  be  freah  orders.  Tlicrcfore  serve 
me  now  well  and  honestly,  so  that  it  may  tend  to 
his  honor."  Michael  Angelo  perhaps  knew  even  at 
that  time  more  than  hi3  communicated  to  Topolino ; 
for^  immediately  after  tlie  election  of  Medici,  the 
building  of  the  sacristy  was  not  only  resumed  afresh, 
but  a  new  task  was  resolved  upon  in  the  erection  of 
the  library  of  San  Lorenzo.  As  regards  time,  this 
exactly  coincides  with  tho  period  wlien  the  rest  of 
the  blocks  arrived  from  Carrara.  Michael  Angelo 
received  a  monthly  salary  of  fifty  ducats,  and  began 
the  two  statues  of  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Urbi- 
no,  which  büloug  to  the  noblest  monuracnta  that  the 
tttt  of  sculpture  has  produced. 

Surveying  with  my  mind's  eye  all  the  sculptured 
portraits  that  1  know,  I  find  these  two  figures  sur- 
passed by  uone.  What  they  lack  perliaps  in  sim- 
plicity is  made  amends  for  by  tlie  dignity  of  their 
appearance.  If  I  tlnuk  of  that  Greek  statue  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  placed  between 
tho  seated  heroes,  — and  this  is  always  the  utmost 
test,  —  they  would  become  a  little  poor,  and  their 
maguificeut  as[)eet  wotild  lose  some  of  its  natural 
grace,  somewhat  as  ouo  of  the  Hohcnstauffen  empe- 
rors would  appear  contrasted  with  Alexander  tlie 
Great;  but  this  differouce  may  be  defended  as  natu- 
ral and  necessary.    For  the  two  Medici  were  neither 
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sons  of  the  gods  nor  heroos.  Miclmel  Ajigelo  h« 
raised  tliom  as  high  aa  tiiey  could  be  nüscd ;  and,  by 
thus  representing  the  offspring  of  his  old  patron 
Lorenzo  and  bis  brother,  }ie  requited  m  a  manner 
more  tliou  regal  all  the  benefits  lie  had  received  in 
their  house.  The  whole  family  gained  by  these 
»taluea  an  appearance  of  mighty  priiiceliness  and 
nobility,  higher  than  could  be  procured  for  them, 
either  by  tlietr  own  deeds  or  in  connection  witli  the 
bouses  of  emperors  and  kings. 

A  proof  of  how  little  remains  of  the  remem- 
brance of  what  Lorenzo  and  Giiiliano  were  in  their 
life,  and  bow  their  reputation  at  the  present  day 
lies  in  the  work  of  Michael  ^Vngclo  alone,  is  seen  in 
the  change  of  the  names  uf  these  statues,  which  has 
lasted  up  to  our  own  day.  For,  though  attention 
may  have  been  occasionally  drawn  to  the  fact,  —  of 
which,  however,  1  am  not  aware,  —  the  correctiou 
certainly  is  not  universal,  and  the  false  designations 
remain  attached.  Lorenzo,  the  arrogant,  warlike 
Duke  of  Ürbjno,  is  called  by  Vasari  "  the  maa 
absorbed  in  reflection,"  —  tlie  portrait  of  his  mel- 
ancholy, sadly  fated  unclo  Giuliano  having  been 
referred  to  him ;  while  the  latter,  made  into  the 
"  bold,  proud "  Lorenzo,  has  been  looked  upon 
hitherto  under  the  form,  of  his  nephew. 

The  marble  statues,  as  they  stand  opposite  each 
other  at  the  present  day  in  the  sacristy  of  San 
Lorenzo,  form  the  contrast  of  brooding  reflection, 
and  of  resolve  rising  into  action.  Both  are  in 
repose.  But  Lorenzo  sits  tliere  like  a  general  on 
the  summit  of  a  bill,  from  whence  ho  is  looking 
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lowTi  on  his  fighting  soldiers,  and  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  battle ;  while  Giuliaiio,  deaf  to  what  in  liap* 
peüiug  around  him,  seeius  brooding  ceaselessly  over 
his  thoughts. 

Loi-cnzo  was  brave,  as  his  father  Picro  had  been. 
He  led  in  person  the  assault  on  Montclcone,  when 
took  by  force  the  dukedom  from  the  Dnka  of 
Urbino,  tlie  title  of  w]iic)i  had  been  given  him  by 
the  popo.  He  apponrs  in  the  dress  of  a  Komau 
general  of  the  time  of  the  einperora ;  the  ornaments 
of  his  armor  are  rich,  and  executed  with  careful 
neatness.  Tlie  right  foot  is  etcpping  forwards,  so 
that  the  knee  stands  prominently  out ;  the  lefY  is 
behind,  under  the  seat,  so  Uiat  the  knee,  with  the 
leg  bent,  lies  lower  than  the  other, — just  the  atti- 
tude for  rising  steadily  with  a  start  as  soon  as 
necessary.  Across  his  lap  is  placed  a  heavy  baton, 
one  end  of  which  —  tlio  right  knee  bcmg  higher  — 
extends  upwards  over  the  leg.  Upon  this  part  of 
the  staff  his  hand  rests,  or  (we  should  ratlier  say, 
although  it  is  the  hand  of  a  man)  it  is  moulded 
thero,^ — with  such  indescribable  grace  ha.s  Michael 
Angelo  represented  it.  Tills  hand,  and  the  other 
lying  on  the  other  end  of  the  staff  still  more  careless 
in  attitude,  witli  the  hack  touching  it,  and  witliout 
any  intention  of  grasping  it,  or  of  dohig  any  thing 
indicating  a  will,  are  the  two  most  beautiful  human 
hands  which  I  know  in  the  whole  realm  of  sculp- 
ture. In  the  body  of  Christ,  lying  on  Ins  motlier'ß 
lap,  tliB  hands  are  incomparably  tender  and  ex- 
pressive ;  and,  if  any  donbt  could  arise  respecting 
the  Madonna  at  Bruges,  her  hands  also  indicate  the 


only  hands  which  would  have  beou  able  to  form 
tlicui.  XoÜiing  makes  us  so  thorouglily  certain  at 
the  first  glanc«  of  the  stage  at  which  ati  artist 
stands,  than  his  manner  of  forming  the  hands.* 

That  wliich,  however,  stamps  the  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  —  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  token  — 
is  the  throat  rising  from  the  square,  richly  onia- 
montcd  opLMiing  of  tlie  coat  of  mail,  which  fits 
closely  to  the  breast  and  shoulders, — ^  power  and 
pride  are  expressed  in  its  movement.  Oiico  more 
costing  a  glance  at  the  eiitii-o  figure,  we  sec  all  the 
good  and  the  noble  that  lay  hi  Lorenzo's  character, 
— his  valor,  his  hope  of  conquering  the  Italian 
States  into  a  kingdom  for  himself,  —  this  statue  con- 
tains it  all ;  and  whoever  contemplates  it,  and  after- 
vards  reflects  upon  the  man  himself  in  his  various 
fates,  will  most  easily  solve  the  question,  "Wliat  is 
to  bo  understood  by  idealizing  a  person  ?  An  artist 
who  wishes  to  produce  the  ideal  of  a  man,  takes 
hold  of  the  enduring  value  he  possesses,  adds  to  it 
what  ho  himself  is  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  out 
of  this  forms  a  new  creation. 

"We  have  no  portrait  with  which  to  compare  the 
resemblance  of  the  features.  Raphael  painted  the 
duke;  but  the  picture  is  lost.  However,  in  both 
statues,  Michael  Angclo  has  himself  confessed,  that 
he  has  but  little  adhered  to  nature.  "  Who  would 
wish  to  appear  a  thousand  years  hence  to  prove  that 
the  dukes  had  looked  otherwise?"  he  answered, 
when  reproached  with  the  want  of  resemblance.  He 
Jiad  never  worked  at  portraits,  except  in  occasionnj 

•  See  Appendix,  Sole  ICIT. 
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^amwings,  and  these  can  oulj  be  oanädered  as  studies. 
Tho  individual  form  of  a  nuu  seemed  to  him  uot 
stifficientlj  cumprelieiudre  Ut  express  ihat  vhicli  a 
work  must  contaiü  to  eulice  him  to  finish  it.  And 
BO,  wliile  lie  exhibited  the  whoie  figure  on  a  higher 
(iciile,  he  formed  the  head  also  Indepejidcutly  of  tho 
individual  features,  as  a  part  of  his  ncwlj-  crcated 

^  man. 

^  lu  Giuliano,  the  last  working-up  of  the  faco  b 
wanting.  Whde  Lorenzo''s  aspiring  head  appean 
uncovered,  Giulia.no  weai-s  a  helmet  of  an  antiquo 
form,  corrcspondlug  with  tlie  Roman  armor  covoi^ 
ing  his  figure.  This,  however,  is  n-ithout  ornament, 
Tlie  whole  figure  has  something  in  it  weight/  and 
reposing.     The  left  elbow  leans  upon  tho  low  pro- 

■»jecLlng  arm  of  the  chair;  and,  willi  tlio  fiin)Aug«r 
slightly  bent  and  stretched  out,  ho  tuuchoii  hU  1I|m 
as  if  his  drooping  head  rested  genii/  ufwii  it.  Tlie 
other  arm  is  placed  on  the  leg  with  ill«  bvjk  of 

rthe  cxirved  hand,  so  tliat  the  clU/w  in  ttirn'^'l  otit  i 
the  leg,  however,  lirom  the  kuoe  dowuirard«,  t:tV9um 
over  to  the  other  sde,  w  Ümi  iht  btrt,  dnMru  «  UUia 
tmder  the  chair,  staxul  dote  toftlhm,  *»tt  \mU\w\  Dm» 
other.  The  knees  are  bare,  m  vltfa  Ijfjtmuut^  im4 
tho  short  6hirt  of  aafl,  hang  «ttb  fUi^  md  liwlrfl; 
hlls  hesTÜ/  dmt  bet«««  ühu  msttm  Uk  Uft> 

in  outlet  aa  om  mmam  m  mt^km  U$  «Ml  vIm 
vorlu,  knev  h«v,  m  mfM\%9vaAii%  m^tm^  kt  4m»t/$ 
itintoaaiMerfli^aite  iwJtigJMi»  to  itv  «MM 
v^w  b>  ■  I  liiriii  ni  ifimi^  0iim  tft«  m^im  «/# 
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prophets  exhibit  this  in  his  paintings ;  GiuÜauo' 
Ktatiie,  in  his  ^culptlu■cs.  Yet  the  figure  of  ihe  I)i 
of  KeinoiLrs  expresses  Eomethinj»  utterly  diüöreut  to 
the  colossal  men  and  womeu  of  tho  Sistiiio  Chapel. 
Tltere,  investigating  rcüocUou  was  represented,  evei*y 
tjiought  flowing  towards  one  point,  —  the  highest 
contemplative  work.  In  Giuliaiio  tlio  tlioughts  are 
divided ;  tJie  mind  is  absorbed  in  an  indcrinitc  feeling, 
just  as  if  ho  intended  to  show  that  death  was  a 
dtihveraiicö  fur  him  from  lung  sad  sickness.  He  sitaj 
as  if  ho  had  gradually  turned  to  stone.  He  lived" 
under  circumstajicos  which  compelled  him  sometimoe 
to  como  forwai-d  valiantly  ;  he  was  obliged  to  exei 
himself  for  his  family,  to  stand  his  ground.  Thft'l 
marriage  journey  to  France  was  the  last  thing  hoj 
was  able  to  do  to  augment  Mcdicicau  splendor.  But 
he  carried  the  seeds  of  dcatli  within  him.  A  lonf 
for  repose,  and  that  strange  hopelessness  which  iff^ 
given  to  many  characters  as  a  sad  gift  of  nature, 
were  peculiar  to  him.  "  It  is  not  cowardice,  nor 
does  it  spring  from  cowardice,  if,  to  escape  whatever  ■ 
terrible  thiugs  were  in  store  for  mc,  I  hated  my  own] 
life,  and  longed  for  an  end."  This  is  tlie  first  vers 
of  his  sonnet  in  clefonco  of  suicide,  insignificant  as  a' 
poem,  but  still  obtainhig  liigher  value  here,  because 
it  is  the  only  expression  remaining  to  us  of  a  mind, 
at  the  loss  of  which,  on  Lis  death,  friends  and  foes 
lamented,  and  whicli  would  have  been  long  ago  for- 
gotten, but  for  Michael  Angelo.  fl 

Tlie  fate  of  Florence  was  linked  to  the  sons  of  the 
two  dukes  aftci'  their  death.  Botli  were  illc^timato 
diildren;  for,  from  tlieir  royal  consorts,  Oiuliouo 
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had  no  descendants,  and  Lorenzo  only  a  daughter. 

IppuUto,  the  elder,  was  Üiü  son  of  a  iiuUb  lady  in 
Urbdao,  at  tlie  time  when  Giuliauo  lived  there  as  an 
exile ;  Alexander's  mother,  oii  the  contrary,  was  of 
obscure  origin^  a  mulatto  slave  bclongiug  to  tlie 
palace,  nrho  was  even  unable  to  declare,  whether 
Lorenzo,  or  a  groom,  or  the  Cardinal  di;i  Medici 
himself,  was  tlie  father  of  the  child.  Both,  however, 
were  of  superior  nature,  and  similar  in  character  to 
those  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence.  It  was 
enough  for  the  pope  that  they  existod,  come  from 
whom  Üiey  would. 

When  Leo  X.  made  Cardinal  GiuHo  dei  Medici 
regent  in  Florouco,  the  boys  were  still  too  yoiuig  to 
play  a  part  there  thcuiselvos.  It  Iiad  long,  however, 
been  mauifest  at  the  Vatican,  that  Ippolito  would 
one  day  ubtalti  a  sovereignty  of  his  own;  and  his 
future  was  a  standing  article  in  the  eecret  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  and  France.  Politicians  in  Flor- 
ence did  not  at  first  see  so  far;  but  they  too  were 
soon  to  bo  enlightened. 

In  the  spring  of  1524,  t!ic  Cardinal  of  Cortona 
made  his  entry  as  regent  and  rcprosentativo  of  tho 
pope;  and,  two  mouths  after,  he  was  fuUowed  by 
the  two  in  whoso  name  he  henceforth  ruled  the  city. 
Ippolito  and  Alcssandi'o  —  the  latter  still  a  boy,  the 
former,  however,  a  youth  of  fourteen — were  declared 
by  tlie  citizens  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices 
of  tlie  state.  Alessandro  was  subsequently  to  become 
n  cardinal;  Ippolito  was  t«  marry  CaterJna,  the  su> 
viving  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  UrhinOj  upon  whom 
at  a  future  day  the  half  of  the  Medicasati  property 
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was  to  devolve,  and  who  at  that  time  was  still  very 
young.  Ippolito  was  secretly  destined  to  take  up 
subsequently  the  part  which  Lorenzo  had  been,  pre- 
vented by  death  from  playing  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florence,  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  working  at  the  statues  of  Lor 
enzo  and  Giuliano. 


APPE3S"DIX. 


,  J 


AFPEI^DIX. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


The  following  aTinotittions  contain,  in  the  tirst  place,  whatovei 
ii  ftirnished  from  unpuhlialieJ  source«;  and,  in  the  eecond, 
whatever  I  u^f'c  to  inudcni  wurks  uii  urt  aiiu  tiJstury;  and,  in 
the  thin]  |>1iico,  coc.rlrleruciuns  and  exiiInnKlioiis,  not  eiiilublc 
for  iiiBeilion  in  tLc  work  [Istilf.  I  could  ojily  point  out,  in  a 
few  inataiices,  wliere  niy  Btateiueiits  are  onjioscd  to  tlie  otlier 
modern  tn-atnictitB  of  tue  life  of  Miciiail  Angttlu  ;  for  llio  falsa 
dnta  are  tno  nnmcroiis  for  me  to  pay  ffRar^  to  them  all.  I 
iiave  modfirniziid,  with  somu  few  sxcvptioiu,  the  style  of  the 
Italian  t-xtrtuts  from  inaiiuscripls  (I  mu^t  ask  indulgence  for 
otjcasionul  errors);  nnd  in  this  I  have  beliüvi^d  nmcli  aütlng  a 
Uüciul  part,  a»  tbu  purport  is  liurc  ahone  iieocssiiry,  and  the 
original  style  of  writing  must  liave  been  inconvenit'tit  to  many. 
With  regiiril  to  tlic!  method  pursued  in  tlio  tranübtionfi  inter- 
eperfet).  I  have  eoitsldered  it  more  iinnorlant  to  give  tfao 
penenil  sensu,  than  to  translate  iho  Italian,  word  for  word, 
uito  Kngllslu 

In  trariülations  into  English,  a  choice  always  lied  between 
Üieso  two  method».  There  are  foreig^n  authorij  whose  style 
appears  na  nnive  and  artless,  thnt  we  should  lose  its  peculiar 
efiariii  in  deviating  from  it.  ilomor,  Merodutus,  or  Boceaeeio, 
all  aiiLliors  in  general  nrriting  in  a  dinleit  or  eatelifng  tlw 
flotind  of  the  dialeet,  belong  tci  this  class.  When  an  author, 
however,  u^es  the  language  in  its  perfection,  as  Sophodea, 
Cicero,  or  Maceliiavilli  Iiiive  dune  theirs,  hi»  words  I'an  only  be 
exehanged  for  what  is  mo?--t  perfeet  in  our  own.  To  wish  to 
imitate  tiueli  men  in  our  own  tongue,  must,  inevitably  tead 
to  the  error  of  supposing  them  somewhat  singular  in  their 
ovn  language.     And  this  is  also  the  case,  where  coiDmunica- 
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tions  &JC  concerned,  in  irlileh  it  Is  only  rerpitstte  to  raakg  tlieoi 
lis  jil.iin  n.i  j>ossJ|ile.  To  tins  rntcgory  belong  writiiiffs  like 
MiuhaeE  Augelo'a  Ifltura.  Tl]i'j'  givo  us,  it  is  tnid,  an  idea  of 
diftläct;  Lul,  if  we  were  to  translate  theiii  word  for  word,  thdj' 
woutd  acquire  a  natural  awkwardness,  neither  belonging  to 
Mm  uur  lu  Lis  agu.  Aay  uuc  uitiu  wuutd  ut  tluit  tiuie  uavo 
written  similarly, 

Tliat,  in  a  tranflalion,  poojii»  must  sufFor  more  imjiortant 
alteration»  than  any  tliinff  else,  is  a  matter  of  courau.  To 
translate  a  poem  wtll  is  to  taka  it  in  itself,  and  to  place  an 
English  one  iu  ita  »ttad-  Mttre  and  »tylc  of  composition  may, 
ill  60  doing,  bo  altered  according  to  clrcuuiittaiice.t, — woruH 
oiuitted  or  olhcra  added,  and  iiuaye«  cxi^baugüd  for  otiiera. 
How  this  i.s  to  be  done  must  he  le^  to  the  judgment  of  lum 
who  undertakes  it  Thu  translation  of  a  pocui  must  atwayi 
aim  at  pleasing  m  an  iiidy[jciidi;iit  work.  Tbuac  who  know  tko 
original  will  never  declajti  tliemselvea  satisiied  with  it. 

I  havo,  tliorefura,  just  as  iht  idea  of  thö  poem  Boemcd  to 
require  it,  given  D\adnr<'a]3  in  rhyming  or  not  rli^iainj;  iambics ; 
ones  even  1  have  tr.T.ii);[ohned  a  maurißai  into  a  sonneL  In 
the  souuets,  I  iiave  olli^ii  given  up  the  strict  form  ;  and  the  t^r- 
zinc  on  tht:  deatli  of  hi«  father  I  nave  treated  in  a  metro  which 

niu9t  be  read  like  prose,  and  which  1  have  chosen  only  beciusa 

it  forced  itself  iuvolunlnrily  upon  me.     It  ia  a  sort  of  metrical 

SruHc,  allowing  every  Uherty,  and  still  capable  uf  being  con- 
ensed  anil  kept  tolerably  equal. 

Wo  have  yet  to  add,  that,  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Michael  Angelo'a  life  by  looking  into  the 
Bourcea  for  ihemsetvea,  tbo  Lcmonnier  edition  o(  Vasari  is 
indispensable.  A  great  pait  of  the  eeientilio  matter  is  gath- 
ered together  there.  Jor  a  first  acquaintance  with  Rome, 
Murray'i  Handbook  is  the  best  and  uiuiit  certain  guide,  tin- 
rivalled  by  any  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  (It  is  ihc  !<aiae 
with  reg.ird  to  Flureni^c  and  the  rest  of  Italy.)  Most  of 
Mii^ael  Angelo'H  works  are  now  to  he  Sind  in  good  photo* 
f^phs.  Tbia  is  cspeiüatly  important  with  regard  to  sketches, 
the  gixater  number  of  which  aro  in  tlii^  manner  made  acceiisi- 
ble.  In  the  sculptures,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether 
tho  photograpbfl  are  Lakiiu  £rom  thu  origiutus  or  only  froui 
plaster  cast«. 


I. —Page  36. 


Cf.  Brunn,  Gcjich.  der  Gnoch. :  KönBtIor,  i.  36ß. — Loreu* 
zetti's  death  wasi  supposed  to  huve  been  much  earlier;  but  no 
other  war  can  be  intended  than  that  ul'  1390.  The  spring  in 
the  famous  Font«  Gay»,  llic  work  of  Jacopo  dctla  Qucn^ia. 


I 
I 
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11.  —  Pace  53. 

Expnsition  Universelle  de  1851.    Travani  de  la  Coinmisjiioa 

Pruu^-aisc,  turn-  vlii-  (Beniix  Art»,  par  M,  It-  OumtL*  dt-  Lu- 

borilc),  pnge  49.     Deliiiitiün  of  tLe  Year  1303:   "  Cc  qui  est 

[pour  I'^gliao  tt  pour  lu  roi  est  ilc  Tart,  ilisftit-on  ;  le  rcsie  iip- 

l^itiout  au  mäuer  et  «uliit  les  cliarges,  ImpSu  et  proautions." 

OL  — Pace  82. 

Boo  obaervations  of  Gori  to  Condivi. 


IV.  —  Paob  83. 


The  lifit  {>r   tho  contents   of   the   Buonarroti   papers   fatil] 

iivio 
See  liis  Liil'e  of 


I^ng  inaccessible  in  Florence),  given  in  the  Arcluviö  Storieo, 
lentions  tke  letter.     Ilxrford  hata  seen  it. 


il£Ich&cl  Aogdo,  L  21  (2d  edit.]. 


v.— Pace  89. 

Tlio  editors  of  tlio  Lemoiinitir  Vasari  (Firenze,  i.-xiii.)  did 
(Dot  know  llie  nime  of  tlie  family.  Tlie  desif^n  is  in  tlip.  Caiii- 
logo  delle  Pitturc  c  Scullure  pos.«edute  della,  Kaniiglja  liianrotii, 
ltt54.  It  is  there  eald,  that  tlie  painting  haa  been  nieiitioucd 
in  the  Guida  di  Bngsaiio  l,lölC},  p.  104.  I  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  ihp  Parisian  one  either. 


I 
I 


I  VL— Paqe  90. 

A  third  of  the  prnlse  whicli  the  eampanion  of  a  great  mästet 
gain»  hy  liis  own  work,  must  be  given  to  tiic  master,  aayi 
BoDTenuto  Cellini. 

VIL  — Pack  158. 

Condivi,  xvÜ  "  Stette  con  Messer  Ginnfronecsco  AldoT- 
randi  piil  d'un  anno."  Tfie  error  was  natural,  as  tliis  period 
lay  far  In  the  past  wlien  filiebsA;!  Angi;lo  cuuiuiutitcated  liis 
hlfltory  to  Condivi 

Vni.  —  Pace  162. 

The  'best  on^nal  is  Vaa.,  xli.  S3S.  It  ii  addreaitrd  Mcoi. 
Lorenzo.  **Alafcn'fico"wa8  «t  that  time  a  general  title,  borne 
certainly  hy  some  men  par  c^ccllctKc,  witJiout  ibc  meaniu^  of 
ÜK«  word  nCL-CKSBrily  expre5^ing  an  c^peuial  attriWte  of  cbar- 
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»cter.  The  name  *' T^orenxo  the  Masniocent"  thus  seems  to 
bavi^  sprung*  from  tbu  idiias  of  a  later  period  Soduriru,  too, 
ÜM  gmLfuIoRLcr,  rctuiiic«,!  l\m  tpitliut  magnijieo  wliuii  lio  lived 
■iibsemifiitiv  in  Rome. 

With  rcgari!  to  llic  version  in  the  artists'  lottcr«  giren  by 
Gull],  t1ie  following  expreüaions  —  "solo  per  ftwUanni;  non 
altro  per  questa;  a  voi  mi  ractomanilo  Dio  di  inalo  di  pjardi" 
—  are  gcia-rul  pJiriisus  iii  tlio  kttera  of  thai  day.  "  Uitu  puzzo 
di  maniio"  i^  tlie  usunL  expreäsion  for  tlut  wlilirh  va  call  a 
"Ijlock."'  Conrl,  xxi.,  '*  Un  pKJtzo  <3i  iiinrnio  d^nlUizza  di  brajy 
da  nove ; "  and  tliiis  in  innumerable  iiutancos. 

Above  the  leccttr  stantia  Xi!.  It  lias  been  endearored  to 
draw  couelui^ioiis  from  tbis  rospeelJng  Michael  Atigelu's  con- 
nection wich  Savonarola^  but  similar  supt'raeriptiuiis  may  be 
ni[!t  with  both  bi'rfore  and  nfiter  SavoiiaroU's  ti'iit^»'  Cf.  Gior* 
nale  Storito  depli  arddn  Tuacani,  iii.  67,  —  a  letter  fi-om  An- 
drea Graeclaloti  to  Lorenzo  dei  Media  in  the  year  1478 

DL  — Page  166. 

A  medal  of  the  pnpe  gives  the  picture  of  tbe  Castle  of  SL  An* 
Celo,  with  the  standard  of  the  Borgia  floating  on  tbe  towers. 

X.  — Pags  ITOl 

One  of  the  most  bcnuLlfut  medula  in  the  Frfctlland  collection 
Bt  Berlin  represents  Liicrexia  as  rliii-hes«,  with  loiifr  waving 
hair.  On  the  back  there  ia  a  strange  allecory,  —  Cupid  chained 
hy  both  arm«,  with  bis  back  to  a  tree,  from  the  brancliea  of 
which  tlicre  lunffdown  broken  stringed  instruments  ami  a  bow 
and  quiver,  tbu  latter  with  the  arrows  falling  out  Round  it 
uro  the  words,  "  Virliiti  kk  Fortiire  Putlii-ltiii  prL-tiosissimum." 
StajniK'il  on  it  are  tlie  hitherto  unexplaineil  iiiiiials,  —  P.  (E.  ?) 
PUFF.  The  rf^presentation,  as  regards  the  drawin»,  belongs 
to  the  moat  cbarniing  tilings  I  know.  (Filippus  Philippi  Filina 
fecit?  filippino  Lippi,  however,  ia  not  known  as  a  atamfv 
cutter.) 

XL  — PaGk  173. 

The  three  are  thus  placed  together  in  th«  Cortigiano. 


I 


V«.,  iv.  202. 


Xrr.  — Paob  173, 

Xm.  — PAfTK  176. 


Gave"'«  rartefrf»io  affords  interostinf»  documents  respecting 
the  ^'rther  fate  of  the  «tatuc.  What  Vasari  says  of  tbe  iimttei 
it  worthlüs».    The  Cupid  is  not  i»  existence  at  the  present  day 
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XIV.  — Pack  177. 

Bnunante  was  imon^  those  who  directed  the  hnildini^  of  tJie 
ptloce.  Miy  not  bis  antagoniuo  to  aliL-'hat;!  An^tilo  ka?»  bvca 
At  work  even  ben:  ?  Still  we  must  be  caittioiut  la  niuing  such 
BuppositJuus. 

XV.— Paok  180. 

la  üäa  tie  same  "  half-finisbed  painting,  a  temptm  former!» 
Id  the  poiiseitsioii  of  Mrs.  Day  in  Rome,  dow  iii  England,"  of 
wliicli  Kumolirf^peaks?  (Ital.  r.  iii.  96.)  There  was  a  doubt  in 
England  whcthur  it  waa  a  Michael  Acgelo.  The  details  are 
in  Barford'8  book. 


XVI.— Paob  181. 

The  statue  of  Callistralus  (cap.  vili.)  certainly  agrees  in 
many  points  with  this  Bacchus.  The  supposition,  however, 
that  .Michael  Angclo  knew  the  book,  does  not,  on  this  account, 
appear  more  probable. 

XVn.  — Page  18S. 

Tbe  east  of  the  PietA,  in  the  New  Museom  at  Berlin,  is  in- 
complete and  badly  placed.  A  poat  of  the  Moses  is  ualmppily 
■till  wanting,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  procure. 

XVm.— Paqb  185. 

Tbere  is  an  appropriation  of  the  tlaoughts  of  others,  wliich  Is 
just  as  naturul  a.'«  it  i»  lun-fssary.  Tlwre  are  niatL-mIs  donttn^ 
all  round,  of  which  artists  take  possessinn  without  infjiiiring 
whence  they  come.  When  Handel  Iransfonned  a  street  snng 
into  a  »trikin^  nlr,  and  Corneille  produced  hiä  Cid  from  a 
Spanish  dramn,  which,  pretty  as  it  is  in  itself,  can  only  be 
Btyled  moderate,  tlicy  were  neither  of  them  plagiarists,  and 
their  erestioria  were  no  less  originnl  than  If  they  had  sprung 
entirety  from  their  own  imajrinatinns.  (Signorelli's  utatiie, 
mentioned  in  this  corresponding  note  in  tlie  hrst  edition,  has, 
aceording  to  the  photograph  of  it,  only  a  very  remote  resem- 
blatice  with  Michael  Angelo's  PietÄ.) 


XDL— Paob  190. 

The  bell  of  San  Mareo  is  called  I-a  Piagnona.    Cf.  Vinccnw 
MarckeGC,  San  Marco,  157.    Is  this  tbe  origin  of  the  name  ? 
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XX.  — Pages  214  and  216. 

Giornale  Storico  dc{^Ii  Archivi  Tost-ani.  I8&0,  L  Xuot  Do- 
nimvuti  coiacriK-nti  a  IVatt  Girülacio  SavuiiaroJa.  VillarT« 
new  book  rcailicd  mts  unfortunately,  too  Intt-.  It  furnislK's 
a  nunihpr  of  new  and  very  vnliiahin  dooumont«.  Perreni' 
mucJi-praiaed  prize-cssa)'  u  a  veiy  iDsignifiranc  irork. 


XXL— Page  218. 


MAcchiftvclH  is  among  thofo,  ^lio,  after  those  stormy 
was  excluded  from  the  ceneral  smnvaty,  and  wiis  sentenced 
■  fine.  Thi»  can  scarcely  liavc  bccu  because  he  was  an  adbo- 
rent  of  Savoikamla's  ;  for  this  did  not  accord  with  the  spiril  of 
thß  letter.  Kither,  therefore,  this  is  not  gi^nuinc,  or  Macrhia- 
velli  belonged  to  the  Compognacci,  aud  indocd  to  those  of  tlte 
extreme  party. 

•XXL  — Page  22i. 

The  two  passages  to  be  compared  are  the  followinc:  Cond. 
xii.  "  Gettä  nnco  di  bronzo  una  Madonna  col  sim  Figlluolino 
in  grcinho;  laqnaleda  certi  inercniili  Kfandrosi  do'  Moschcroni, 
fAmi^liia  T)obil1s^)ma  in  van  Bua,  pagatagli  ducaU  cento,  fu 
mandata  in  Kiandra."  And  —  Vas.  sil.  176.  "Pec«  anrora 
di  bronzo  una  Kostra  Donna  in  un  tondo,  che  lo  fiett6  di 
bronzo  a  reqiiisizionu  di  certi  mcrcatntiti  Fiandrt'si  dc'  Mosclie- 
roni,  |n^rsDrp  nobilissimo  ne'  paesi  loro,  (.-lie  pngatogli  Kcnidi 
conto,  tft  mandasfiero  in  Fianrira."  We  cannot  but  ohnervo 
how  delicately,  and  at  the  samu  time  bow  dunisiiy,  V'aaari 
knows  how  to  ohanffc  or  transpose  Condivi's  words,  ile  leaves 
the  child  out ;  instead  o/  "  in  gasa  sua,"  be  innerts  "  nc'  paesi 
loro;"  instead  of  "  ducati,"  he  use»  "ecudi;"  and  still  the 
■entcnee  is  the  same. 

_  Ab  regards  Bnipe?,  I  may  quote  Description  historiqiie  da 
l*Egli»e  colle^ale  ct  piroiassle  dc  iNolre  Dame  k  Urugun,  par 
Beaiicourt  dc  Nortvcldc.  Bni^ps,  1773,  p.  Ö2,  "  M.  Pierro 
Moacrqn,  Ltct^iti'^  ^adrnit  ct  jp-cffier  de  cetto  ville.  donna  rcttu 

f^r^eieusif  pl^^i.'  u  L*ctte  Kglise  imni^dintt'iiiiCnt  apr^s  i|u'i]  arait 
ftjt  ^riger  h  se«  depen«  le  grand  Autel  demarhre  en  coltc  hollo 
et  spacjpnse  chappfle:  B»  sdpultnr«  est  de^sons  1«  dit  Antel, 
c' Cat  une  pierrc  bleue  avec  cctte  inj^mption  en  Latin:  Uma- 
tissimo  viro  Pt'tro  Moscrnnio  I.  C.  ftrueensi,  dum  viveret 
Asseasori  et  reniin  niipillariiim  srribic.  Ilo^rodcs  po^ucrunt. 
vixit  ann.  57,  tncns.  o,  diojt  2.  Obiit  i>ostridie  Jcal.  jan.  anno  a 
nato  Cristo  1ß71.     R.  i.  P  " 


days,  ■ 
ed  to  1 
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In  Harford's  ooob,  also,  tlie  supposition  is  expressed,  tlisC 
the  Madonna  at  Bruges  mrglit  hav«  been  the  samu  jts  tltat  pur- 
chAScU  \>y  tiiv  Müscht^rani.  Hut  hu  has  ailUucud  nothiag  further 
in  confiriniLtiuti  of  tliis  opinion. 

To  tbifl  period  seems  to  belong  an  alto-relievo  in  burnt 
claj,  executed  in  Florutiuc,  and  tiuvr  in  tbc  B(.Tliu  Miiäüumr 
representing  a  Madonna  and  CLild.  and  wliicli  1  coristJer  to 
be  ft  worlt  ijf  JIii:b«iel  Angelo^a.  Tbe  poaition  of  tlie  cliiM 
strikingly  ri]6emblK5  that  of  ttio  Madonna  at  Bruj^its.  Tdu 
«aino  rtäDoiblancü  a^siii  occurs  in  ttiu  picture  ratiitcioned  in 
Kote  XV.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  also  seen  in  the  infant 
Cbrbt,  in  Kaphaura  Giardiniera,  nbich  belong?  to  tliu  year 
1607<     Ouly  tue  turn  of  the  bcaÄl  hero  U  diHercut. 

XXH— Paqe  281. 

Document!  per  la  etoria.  doll*  arte  aanCHe ;  Siena,  1S^(},  iit. 
!9.  •— Possibly  ihe  contract  may  have  been  signed  by  Michael 
Angclo  in  Siena  itself,  (lalli'e  signature  bears  the  data  of  the 
2AtE. 

XXm.  — Page  232. 

Gave-i  454. —  "Incepit  Uictus  MiicLael  Angelas  labnrare  et 
tculpire  dictum  gigantem  die  13  Suttcmbrifl,  löül,  die  liirie  do 
mane^  quain<|uani  prius  alio  die  ejusdüm  uno  vol  duobus  irtibus 
compulissct.  qtioddain  nodnnj  ipiod  habent  (  ?)  pictores  :  dicto 
die  in(.*i.'pit  IJnnitur  Inbururu.'"  It  mu&t  bave  been  the  cotu* 
niiini'umi^nt  of  some  sort  of  eyrnbolic  work. 

XXIV.  — Paob  238. 

1  Braccio  (ell)  =  2  Florentine  feet.  Storia  Ftorenttna  di 
Benedetto  Varcln  ed.  Lelio  Arbib.  ii.  71» :  "  0"ni  b^.^ccio  Fior- 
entino  coiitiene  due  picdi  antidii  romaai."  Tue  Koiuan  foot  is 
taken  by  Wurin  as  131,15  Paris  linua.  Qockb,  Metrologische- 
Untcrsuuliuiigcn,  S.  23. 

XXV.  — Pace  236. 

Now  in  the  Uflid.  Marietto  epcaks  of  a  drawing  to  bo 
found  in  his  collection,  which  is  said  to  have  expressed  Alii^bael 
AitRelo'^s  first  idea  ae  to  the  David,  but  which  he  afturwardi 
gave  np.  From  tho  dcaeriptiou,  it  aeems  to  have  repreaeuted 
Ronatello'e  David. 

XXVL  — Paok  237. 

Gaye,  IL  457.  —  "  E  quivi  a  tne  pareva  etcsst  bene  in  omsr 
ento  della  chiysa  e  dc    conwoli,  ct  mutato  loco."     As   the 
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editors  of  Vaaari  exprcsEly  observe,  C&^e  did  not  gire  tbo  do^ 
imiunt  quitu  IkityuUy.     1  read  it,  "  vt  m  uaato  toco." 

SXVIL— Paob  241. 

Tlius,  according  to  Turotti,  Itron-n,  and  others,  who  qnau 
Amoruttl,  whosu  book  1  do  not  kiiov.  It  is  ptirtmpa  aulj  « 
pathetic  dus<;riptioD  of  tliu  simple  fact 

XXVnL— Pace  243. 
Ic  LoDdon  at  the  present  day. 

XXIX. -"Paob  2«. 

Soderini,  elci-tetl  as  gonfalonier  for  life,  U  »aitl,  according  to 
Vaaari,  to  liave  wished  llie  stone  to  have  fallen  to  liim.  Tliis 
election,  however,  occurs  later. 

XXX.— Paoe  246. 

**  Pari  d'amori,**  it  etanda  in  (liovanni  SantTs  rhynung 
cbronlclc.    Was  not  "  pari  d'onori "  perhaps  meant? 

XXXI.— Page  259. 

This  is  doubtful,  liko  the  rosidcnce  in  Bieca  at  all.  Vasan 
is  often  Hot  to  be  depended  on;  but  wbcu  exactly  the  contrary 
to  whatlie  saya  is  nut  stated.  <jr  other  evidence  does  not  make 
it  untenaido,  we  eaiinot  (.■üiitradict  lit»  iitaC<;ntent4.  Here,  bow- 
nver,  opinions  and  conjecture«  are  aloiio  vonccrncd. 

XXXn.— Page  260. 

For  the  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Prefect  of  Home,  bm 
the  Prussian  ChrDoicles,  xiü.  1  and  2. 

XXXHL  —  Paqk  2Gft. 
TtuB  sketch  is  from  Bunsen's  düscriptioa  of  Rom«. 


XXXTV.— Pace  2ß9. 

Tlio  sltetch  of  the  Uflici  is  strictly  arfhitpcturally  drjigned. 
Dividing  the  pround-litic  into  trrerity-foiir  parts,  all  the  rest  U 
planned  accordingly.  Condivi  ^ives  the  tnoasure  in  bracräe 
Tbc  jhetit  ia  photographed,  and  is  easy  to  procure. 
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XXXV.  — Pack  269. 
ranneays  "Provincea." 

XXXVT.  — Parr  270. 

Vasari   assigns  thera  other  places.     This  is  not  to  be  r»- 
garUcd,  as  be  is  lierv  purfectly  dtpeudeot  od  oLlii:rs. 


^ 


XXXVn.— Pagb  270. 


Itac'liaol  and  Leah  as  personifications,  filariottc  (notes  to 
Conclivi)  thinks  to  have  discovered  t!ic  sketch  of  one  of  these 
figures  in  the  ilrawitig  aow  in  tlie  Ulliei.     lie  i:alls  her  Lai'ni- 

Ideiiee.  Perlm]i?t  lie  was  misled  hy  llie  fxiirL-ssiuH  "  cuiitu-iiiulu 
^ve  life ;"  for  tlie  fitting  figure  hna  a,  mirror  in  liei"  hunt!,  in 
vhiv'h  slitj  ii  looking  at  Tmrself ;  antl  a  little  boy  la  Btamling  he- 
tore  her,  jiiäC  sis,  on  the  sketch  of  the  monumeut,  fliuall  figures 
of  ehildren  staml  Wforu  the  sitting  figures. 
The  Urawiug  appears  to  mc  to  represent  no  work  o£  sculp- 


XXXVin.— Paar  271. 


» 


Mariettc  supposes,  also,  tbe  top  of  the  monament  to  bave 
Ibeen  diffcrcnt,  ainee  lie  regards  a  drawing  found  in  Paris  to  be 
the  rest  of  the  Florentine  sUeet,  which  is  uefettive  In  ibc  upper 
part.  According  to  this,  in  opposition  to  Cundivi  (and  "V  &sar 
ri).  the  iiionutneiit  would  liaye  terminated  aliove  with  mi  angel 
benring  a  hall,  stranding  an  the  top  nf  a  p^Tamid.  Mariette 
asserts  hini.!<e]f  to  have  been  in  poaucsaiuit  of  a  watiir-eolor 
drawing  of  Miehael  Angelo's.  on  wLicb  the  whole  waa  tliua 
represented,  and  throughout  agreeing  with  Condivi's  descrip- 
tion. 

Tliis  fori^jnmyj  is  not  trne ;  for  CondJvi  Icnows  nothing  of 
tbr  nngcl,  the  bi^ll,  and  tbe  pyramid:  but  tbe  drawing  has  been 
loflL 

besides  this,  Moricttc  asserts,  that  be  nlüo  possesi^cd  the 
anfcel  witli  tlie  ball  on  ita  shonldere  siparirnatt.  This  latter 
drawing  still  exibtn  iu  Paris.  With  regard  to  the  otEier,  tbu 
upper  jiai-t  of  it  (üocijis  1«  me  a  mere  faniy.  D'AglNeojirl,  for 
inRtani-p,  n^aintatns  that  the  drawing  wliic-h  Mariette  possessed 
is  in  hi«  bands.  It  is  tbe  oau  in  tbe  DlTid.  Ttiijt,  however,  as 
we  saw.  Is  defective  above.  Moreover,  Marieite  doL-s  not  ex- 
press lilmsi'lf  very  distinctly.  It  was  probably  bis  opinion, 
tkat  tliu  upper  miseing  part  uf  the  drawing  represented  what 
be  imagined  ;  and  he  wrote  as  if  bo  bad  the  wliole  before  bim. 
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In  France,  however.  Stariette  seems  to  be  of  indubitable 
aiitliority.  In  I'l-^J^ri«  Villot's  cxplunatiuii  of  the  above-mea* 
tioiied  Jrnwiii^^,  Lfi  Pniilorn-fl,  now  In  \L  llL*is<-t's  cullvction, 
JM  pmiioimcfil  by  Villot  to  bo.  "  U'lnnot^ent'o  efFray^  par 
I'Hj'pocrieie,  <iui  »a  r^fugie  eiitre.  le«  genoux  de  la  VoritÄ."  A 
nakuü  L-liild  is  ruaiiiii>;  toward:«  Lbc  Up  of  a  woman,  holdiug  a 
iiiirrur;  whitsi  miotlu-p.  lioliliii;^  u  ^uut  mask  inverted  bntor« 
his  face,  senina  to  friglitcn  him  Rway, 

X  L-onsidtir  the  l*aria  copy  of  tbii«  drawing  &ä  doubt^l.  Accu- 
rately coinjiared  with  the  Florentine,  whirh  can  be  done  by 
phutu};rupbif,  there  is,  in  thu  strokuH  of  the  I'liriH  plate,  an  out* 
ward,  liut  nithcr  powcrlcita  iiuit;iilioii  of  the  othcT. 

XXXIX.— Paor  273. 

No.  1.  Letters  to  his  Fatlier,  in  the  pojseflsion  of  the  ßrttish 
Musuuiu.  — "He'  v&s'i  luiu  di  qiiu,  lo  lie  farei  htitie,  äe  e'  iiiia 
innniii  ri'tiissfno,  nii»  in  qiit-.'ila  parte  mi  pare  avere  jfrandissima 
dtsgrazia,  c-he  mai,  poi  chü  io  ci  Bono,  sia  stato  thi«  ili  buon 
tt-iiipo.  S'abmi  a  veniriie,  piii  giorni  fa,  una  barra  ijbe  «bbe 
graniJiBsima  Ventura  a  non  eapitar  ninJe.  Pfn.'h4  era  eontrat- 
icmpo.  c;  poi  cbe  iu  gli  ebbe  si-aric-bi,  stibito  vcnne  el  tiuiae 
grusso,  e  fiixipi^rsL'jili  in  niodo  cb«  aiicüra  non  ho  pututo  comio- 
eiare  a  far  nieiite,  e  pure  do  parol«  fll  papa,  e  tL'ngolo  in  biioiia 
speranza,  per  t'bc  a'  non  si  crucd  meto,  snt-ramlo  cbfe'l  tempo 
vai*cüQL'i  eh'  iu  (.'umincl  j>rx.-.stü,     Clie  Dlo  il  vojjlia, 

"Pregovi  che  vol  pigbalft  lulti  qur^jli  *li.*L'grii.  ciod  tutto 
qtifllfi  rarte  che  comnio*«!  in  quel  satto  che  lo  vi  dis*i.  e  che 
voi  au  fawiatii  uti  [ardciklto,  e  mandatemolo  per  uiio  vettu- 
rale.  lua  vijdctc  d'aewnmrlo  bene  per  niiior  dell'  acqna,  e 
abbiate  fura.  qimnto  ehu  c'  non  ne  vadi  mnlo  una  niiiiima  carta, 
e  rafL'uumiidati'.lft  al  vultiivale,  perrliä  v'i  uorte  cose  olio  impoiv 
taiici  fissai,  »t  !i<.Tivetemi  per  clii  voi  mela  manilatti,  e  qnello  cht« 
io  gli  ho  a  dart. 

"  Di  Michide.  io  pli  scrissi  che  mtttesBiqucOla  casaa  in  laogo 
sleuru  al  loperto,  o  poi  subito  veniaai  ipia  a  Rotna.  c  che  non 
inniicaftsi  per  ro«i  no«.<una.  Non  fo  qnrllo  anri  fatto.  Vi 
pniyo  i;he  i'iü  gneno  rammentJate,  e  anconi  nrego  voi  eliu  voi 
donate  un  poco  di  fatii'a  in  queste  dua  cose.  ciqÄ  in  fare  ripnim 
quella  niasa  a]  coperto  in  Itio^o  sicuro;  I'altra  i  qtitdla  nostra 
donna  di  manno:  simlltncnLu  vurrel  la  faceüst  purtarc  cojti  m 
atian,  t*  iitin  la  Instmit^i  vrdure-  a  pLTRona.  Io  nun  vi  mando  e' 
dnnnri  per  qiieste  dna  poke,  permi  stimo  che  sia  pirrioia  eosa, 
e  Toi  a«  fli  dorossi  accattarti,  fate  di  farlo,  ptrchi  prento,  se  o' 
«lia  uianiii  ifiunffono,  vi  inanilei-ö  danari  per  qiiesto  pervoi !  — 
pregate  Pto  diu  k'  inii*  cose  vmlino  Wnt-,  o  vudete  *li  speiidcrq 
a  o^rii  iModu  per  int^iiio  in  mitle  diicati  in  terro,  coniu  siamf 
riiunsti." 
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Postscript :  That  liO  will  send  the  Incloeed  letters  to  Piero 
d'Argicnto. 

Upon  tbo  kttur:  "  Allcidovicho  di  lioti&rdo  di  buoQatroUi 
BÜnoui  i  lirtitize.     D&co  nella  üoganä  di  Qoreza.'^ 

XL.— Paok  274. 

There  arc  some  interesting  Xcltcra  in  Gaye  reipecting'  tha 
dücovcriea  of  aooient  works  at  tliat  time. 

XLL  —  Pagh  276. 

Bottari,  Lett.  Pitt.  iii.  321. —  "  (»iovanangelo  Romano  e 
Michui  Cliriätora.iio  Fiorcntino,  che  Bono  i  priinl  goiiltori  di 
Homa."  The  easily  rti4:ognizäd  coiifusioii  uf  names  ha»  been 
already  s«t  riglit  by  fea. 

XLH.  — Paob  &8f). 

•'Tu  Tifti  fafta  una  prova  col  Papa,  che  nan  I'arrehbe  fatta 
un  Ru  üi  Fraiu-ia,"  (Joud  xxx.— "I'are  pill  che  re  Carlo  in 
Francia"  ii  a  Roman  proverb. 

XLIU.  —  Pack  281. 

Kmhassies  at  that  time  usually  consisted  of  fevcraJ  oratori 
or  aiubastiadori.  Tlic  reaaoiia  for  wluch  Michael  Anyelo'i 
joumev  was  obligi'd  to  be  discontinued  in  tliis  capacity,  have 
neen  hitherto  overlooLed. 


XLIV.  — Page  289. 

]  hare  given  the  historical  dttaila  ae<:ordmg  to  Pipnotti,  who 
mention:«  no  authority.  Goüthe  (Appendix  to  Cellini)  baa 
another  idea.  Vo^jari  and  Coodivi  do  not  say  what  event  the 
cartoon  represeiLts. 

XLV.— Paok  291. 

We  know  not  when  and  how.  but  its  dertruction  began 
early.  The  hall  was  siibsefjiiently  i-orapk-tiOy  rebuilt  and 
painted  by  Va.iar!,  Thus  it  »Uli  stands  tliere,  with  .icverat 
rnilpttire.4  in  it,  among  tbem  some  nniinished,  from  Michael 
Angda's  rcmaina. 

XLVL  — PaGr  294. 

No.  9  of  the  LcltflrB  to  IJuonarroio,  in  tlio  Bntii.h  Miinenm. 
"  Biionarroto,  —  lo  ho  ricevuto  oggi  ^uesto  di  diinannove  di 
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(Ueerabre  una  tua,  pt-r  la  qiialü  mi  rannomandi  Pioro  OrTandnu, 

ß  che  io  lo  surva  di  niit!llo  diu  lui  iiii  durii&inU.  Sappi  clio  luj 
ini  scrivu  utiu  io  gli  t.-iccL  fare  una  iaiiu  il'  una  ila^a,  e  diu  io 
facti  cb'  (.'lU  sia  uiia.  cosa  mirabitc.  Fur  tanlo  iion  ho,  com'  10 
mclo  potrd  ecTvir«  prvsto  o  bfne,  1'  utia  »i  Ä.  ijurfliä  uon  4  mia 
»roft-Miuiiu,  1'  atlra,  pereliÄ  io  iioii  ho  teiiipo  ua  puturri  attcii* 
den.'.  I'iirt'  m'  inj^ujjnerä,  infra  ua  niesö,  che  n'ia.  Bervtto  il  _ 
niL'^lio  c)m  io  »aprä.  ■ 

"  Dti'  t'aiti  vuistn,  c  maüj^iuie  di  Giovansimoac.  ho  iaieso  il  V 
tutto.     Piacemi  cbi-  lui  /i  riparj  a  büttfjja  tua..  u  fhu  cgli  abbi 
Toglia  di  für  b*-iie,  pert-liÄ  10  ho  vitnlia  d'alutar  lui  comu  voi 
altri,  u  au   l)ii>  lu'ajiita,  cuiiiu  ha  fatto   äi'-mprut  in  ispuro  >IIH 
qiK^Htn  qiinrL'^rmn  Aver«  fatto  qusllo  c-hß  10  fao  a  faru  qua,  e  tar- 1 
nerä  cnstA.  e  farö  a  Ofjn'  modo  qtielJo  che  io  v*  ho  promesdo. 
Dq^  daiuiri  ohu  tu  mi  scrivi  che  Giovaiisituunu  vuole  porre  ia  aur 
una  bottc^^a,  11  tun  narn>libi;  che  gl'  iiidii;;in.isi  utiL-um  qiiattro^ 
tnesL  e  fare  In  ficctppio  »'  I  baleno  a  un  tratto.     So  chß  tu  in^  in-S 
tendi,  c  bu»t.a.     l>i<;li  <U  ima  parte  die  Aitouda  a  far  hatm,  a  eu 
pure  e'  volcasi  e'  'Unari  die  tu  mi  Hi;rivi,  bisof^nereblie  ton-e  di 
coteati  t-ostä,  pen.'he  di  411a  non  Uo  auL-oni  da  iiiandargli,  pcrebA 
Lo  picuolo  pivzzü  di  quvUo  die  io  fo,  «  audi»;  t  t.^u»!i  dubbtu.  0 
polri.'bl>t;im  a^-vünirc  oosa  uho  mi  disfarebbo  dul  luondu.     Per- 
tauto  vi  t'ouforto  a  atar  pazicnti  quvjti  podü  meäi  tanto  che 
torni  costii. 

"  De'  ctuii  del  vcniro  ijua  Giovansiiiinnp,  nöti  iido  consiglio. 
anoora  pen:b4  son  qii.i  in  iina  dttira  stanza,  e  6  comperato  uno 
letto  aolo,  uol  quaJ«  stiamo  quattru  pi^rsone,  e  non  arui  al  modo 
awettaHo  coinc  si  rirhicdt'.  Ma  se  lui  d  vuale  pure  venire, 
aspetti  die  io  iilibi  gitt-afji  Ia  fij^ira  che  io  fo.  e  rinmndcronno 
Lapu  e  LuiJimiH)  cbe  m^  aiutano,  e  iiiaiiidei'A:^Ei  uu  c:nvalLo,  ac-d& 
che  e'  ven^a,  «  nun  com'  una  lH'«da.  Xon  altro.  IVegat« 
IdcÜo  (lorfi'o,  more  frequently  written)  per  me,  e  che  le  com 
vadino  bene.  MiciuJitJiGXiOLO,  Scultoro  in  Bologna. 


Um 

i 


Theybci  Jare  I  have  referred  to  Mirliael  Angelo  hiinacir,  ai. 
it  may  well  be  thus  understood.  OrlftiiiÜni  wo.*«  of  opinion  thai 
tiiti  blailti  was  to  be  esei^utcd  after  Midiael  Acgeio's  deaigii. 


XLVII.  — F.vaK 
Letters  to  Ills   Brolhers, 


296. 
ill   till 


poüscssion  of  IIm 


■•  ntmnarroto, —  lo  ebbi  tinä  tua  leiteni,  p  ii^ 


No.  10. 

Brilisli  MiisPiuu. 

giomi  Ki,  pttr  la  <[ual«  intesi  <:omB  Lodovico  aveva  mercatiuo 
con  Francesco  (fhi')  il  podere  di  mona  Zauobia ;  o  dj  Giuvan- 
Bimone  ancora  m'  avvisasti,  coiuo  si  ripamvn  In  botti-jra  dove  tu 
atui,  e  coniL'  ovca  iligidurii  di  venire  itj^iua  qua  Holoj^iia.  Xoq 
t'  ho  ri.^po^to  prima,  perchA  non  ho  aviito  tempo,  se  non 


a.     3oq^ 
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*•  De'  can  del  podere  »gpraditto,  tu  mi  di'  clii,  Lodovico  I'  h« 
mtuvatato,  e  elm  lui  m'  avviseriL.  Sappi  cliu  su  Ilu  me  n^  ha 
luriUo  uiciiCc,  die  io  uuu  liu  avut«  li^ttui-a  did  nu  |>urlL.  Pi>ni 
sappigoene  dire  accid  cbo  i.-^  tion  no  pigliasüj  amiiLlrazJotie,  nun 
aTeiL£>  risposta  se  Tn"aa,  scritto. 

"  Ui  CiiuvanEfimuDe  io  li  dir6  U  parcr  mio,  acciä  cbe  tu  gnene 
dica  da  niia  piirt!,  e  qitcsUi  Ä,  ch'  u  me  nun  piae-B  cW  e'  vcii^a 
qua,  inanzi  cliu  io  gitto  qucsta  Ei^ra  clio  la  lo,  c  r^uesto  (o  p<;r 
buun  ritiputio :  UOD  vulere  iuloiidt.-ru  il  purtJi£.  Uasta  ebu  aubitu 
cbe  io  r  ar6  gittata,  t-hn  io  Io  turii  venire  qua  a  ogiii  iiiodo,  e  sari 
con  manco  noia,  petvh^  m'  ar6  levatc  da  dosso  quuste  spetiQ  che 
iu  liu  urn. 

"  Io  tredo  intomo  a  mezza  i|uare«ii)a  avere  a  ordine  da 
pttare  la  mia  ligura,  si  cho  pregale  Iddio  cli'  ella  lui  Tonga 
bene,  {jcrchd,  se  mi  vieue  bene,  spero  avere  buona  sorte  coo 
qut-atu  papa,  sua  gntzia,  e  se  io  u  gitlo  u  mezza  quarcaiiua, 
e  ella  venj^a  bone,  spero  iu  questo  feste  til  pnsqua  e«3ere  eostä.  a 
quellu  etiu  iu  v'liu  pruuiufigu  faro  a  ugui  laodu,  s«  vol  aLtendereta 
a  tare  bene. 

'*  Di'  a  Piero  Aldobran  (Orlandim  rouat,  without  doubt,  be 
iuteuded.  Or  ma^  the  error  here  Aimlsh  th«  prouf,  as  all 
utlicm  are  wanting,  tliat  Micliatl  Augulo  bad  again  met  witli 
IÜS  old  patroQ  Alduvraudi,  wboso  namo  thus  cauiu  to  Jils  pcaP) 
die  io  Inj  fattu  faru  la  sua  lauia  fll  migUure  mai^älro  elie  eia  qua 
di  siiml  I'OBi?,  c  vW:  di  i]ucsta  »ettiraiLua,  fhe  ^HL'ne,  ni'  ha  detto 
che  io  l'aPÄ.  Avuto  oh'  io'  I'  ho,  se  mi  parri  cosa  buona,  io 
gnene  nmnderä ;  se  uuu,  la  (urit  riiäru,  u  djgU,  aoa  ei  mararjglif 
se  non  Io  sltjvo  presto  eoiiie  coiiviensi.  perclid  ho  tanta  earcstia 
di  tcmtio  eb'  io  nun  pu&so  fare  altro.  A  di  vciitt  dua  di  gcnnalo, 
1500  ^loreiitjiie  stjle). 

"  MicasLAGKlOLO  di  Lodovico  Buonarroti, 

Scultore  in  liülogna." 
Address:   "Data  iiolla  bottcEU  di  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  art«  di 
lana,  dlrimpetto  olio  spe-ziale  duUu  palla  in  porta  rossa.^ 

XLVnX— Paob  SOI. 

No,  11.  Letters  to  his  Bmtlier«,  in  the  posseBsinn  of  th« 
Briüäb  ^Mnaittim. — The  manner  in  whJeh  tlie  afiiiirs  with 
the  podere  di  Mona  Zauobia  had  bccu  managed,  luu  his  con- 
sent. "Do'  cnsti  did  Buronc'it'ilo  io  mi  stmo  infonnato  assai 
bene,  e,  per  quutio  che  rn'  Ä  di'Ka,  la  co»)%  4  nujlto  piii  grave  che 
voi  lion  la  fate.  Per  tanto  lonon  sono  per  doniandarL-i,  perchÄ, 
K  lion  la  ottenessi,  nc  üarei  ma^'ontt^nto,  o  ae  iu  la  ottcnessi,  »u 
SJire'  danmj  granilissiiuo,  e  uncora  alia  vasa.  Credi  che  io  non 
an-i  aspi-ttaCu  le  seeunde  k-ttere,  se  questa  cotni  fuaai  pusslbile  u 
me,  pert'LÄ  non  i  cohl  iicjmina  ehe  io  »on  face«9i  per  Uaronoiello. 


Ö2S 


UFE   OF  ailCFAKT.  AKOELO. 


"  £1  papa  fu  Tenerdi  a  ventuna  oni  a  cassa  mia,  dor'  io  laroni 
(lavo  is  writCcn)  u  luoströ  cliu  lu  cu»a  gü  piaveKai,  pcri^  pre^^aU 
I>io  vli'  t-lla  veugu  bciio,  diö  »ti  cusi  Jia,  spero  HuujuUUir  buuna 
gnizia  s»4-(i.  (..'rctlo  (.-lii:)  iii  qua&to  camovale  ti  partirä  tU  qua, 
eecondodiä  si  (lice  in  Ira  la  plebe  per6. 

"  La  Ibjuu  dl  Hero,  couiu  uscu  fuurat  ct:ri:bur6  ü'  iino  fidato 
per  iiiROilArgncne. 

"  Se  l^aim  cbe  etava  qua  meco,  e  Lo<lo\ico  venissino  a  parlarc 
costä  a  Lutiovico  nostro,  (Ü<;li  liie  no»  pre&ti  orei'tiUi  aJle  toru 
parole,  e  tuassiraaiiicnu  di  Lapo,  e  Qon  nu  pigU  amnürozioiie, 
did  nii^  [i«r  agio  awiaerä  «lul  tullo. 

"  ]>!  Uiovaiisiiuo[m  Im  iiitc^ü.  Ho  varo,  atleiula  a  Cixu  bene, 
e  cos)  lo  comfortA,  perclii  presto  epero,  sc  saru^  savi,  wettenri 
in  buon  grudo.     A  di  priiiio  di  Ivbraio  löUfj  (Flor.  8t.) 

">Iic«EL*0NioLO  di  Buoiiarrota  Stmoni 
in  Bologna." 

Jt  is  rgmarlcabla  bow  lie  hero  and  clsewbcre  changea  the 
signature. 

No  more  partinilara  are  to  be  found  respecting  BaroucieUo'a 
•fikir.    ^iac^uiaiar  h  striking. 


I 


Thti  Idler  publiisbed  by  Ciampi  thud  acquiroa  in  tbb  respect 
also  a  mark  ot  gciiuiaen>e6ä, 

XLIX.  —  Page  301. 

No.  2.  Letters  to  lils  Fnthcr,  in  llic  posst'ssnon  of  the  Britiati 
Museum.  —  "  A  di'  otto  A'l  Ft-hraio  150G,     (Flor,  st.)" 

A  long  lotter,  in  wbidi  Lapo's  and  Lodovico'a  decepLlona  ore 
«xposed. 

L.  — Paqk  SM. 

Tlie  otber  letters  in  the  Britlsli  Musoam,  belonging  here,  ara 
Ibese : — 

Lettera  to  Buonarroto,  No.  1. 

"Buunarroto,  —  Quest»,  perchi  io  {ho  scritto  ia  left  out)  m 
mcssere  Agniolo,  U  cfiialii  lettera  sari  cou  questa,  dilla  subito, 
pertrbÄ  Ä  CGBat'lie  importa.  Noii  bo  da  dirli  altri».  Io  t'avviiai, 
))Ochi  ^onii  fa,  pel  RiecJone  Orafo,  crf<lo  Tarai  nvuta,  he  cose 
di  qua  vauno  beni^.  Di''  a  Lodonto  che  quEnndo  &l  tempo  dft 
jjiltare  la  luta  fipira,  chu  io  ra\Tiser(l. 

"A  di  ventiiiove  di  Marzo  löOS.  (Flor,  st.)  — Mictm^ 
tamoLO,  Scultore  in  Bologna 


AFrENDIX. 
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"  A  BuonnTTOto  di  Lodovico  dJ  Baoflnrroti  Simnm  m  Mrtiize. 
*'  Data  ndla  Ijöttpga  Ui  Lorcnxo  Strozzi.  arit  Ur  luna.  m  porta 
rossa,  0  allii  Uim  uol  paUizzo  do'  Sij^uari  In  Firmwe." 

LdifT»  to  Iluonarmto,  No.  2. 

Again  ft  letter  is  enclosed,  lo  be  at  ont-e  delivered  to  Mdssoi 
A;;;uiol(}.  (liatiio  d'  Agiiiob.J  Ht  will  write  next  time  to 
(tlovanslmone:  "lo  ato  bunc,  o  la  cosa  mta  va  bene,  {^niztu  di 
Dio."     UÜ1  April. 

Letters  to  ßnonarrufo,  No.  3. 

"  Biionnn-oto,  —  To  ho  ogpi  una  tna  de' diclasRclte  tl' npnle, 
per  laqual«  ho  intäso  el  viag^lo  grandö  dio  llinim  I«  mia  l(-tU>r6 
a  TCiiiro  l'q^ tk.  Noa  posso  &re  altro,  perctid  c'  i  coltiro  ordiite 
mtomo  a  cid. 

"  lo  ho  intfso  per  la  tiia  jiiil  i-osr  alle  'juati  non  rispondu, 
pi!rch^  »oil  ncfadi!.  DiioIk»!  ti  sia  [mrtato  di  bI  jiiix-nla.  vosa  si 
pidoix'iilüniiraento  con  Filippo  Slrozzj.  Ms  pui  die  A  fattn  non 
piiö  loniare  a  dietro. 

*'  De'  casi  mia  lo  scrlvo  a  Giovansiicone,  e  liu  t'  awiserä  com' 
ID  la  ...  u  c'osl  avvisatc  LuiIdWcu. 

"  Vorrei  che  t.ii  andassi  all'  aralilo,  e  che  gli  dicpssi  die  lo, 
son  avcudo  moi  avuto  rianosta  da  lui  de'  casi  di  maestro  Uer- 
nanlino,  ho  stima  io  fhn  cl  tlt-lto  maestro  Beniardiiio  non  sJa 

Kr  venire  tpia  per  ninorc  (idle  pt-ste,  ond'  io  liu  toltu  uno 
iiidoso  in  qiiello  scanibio,  il  quale  mi  serrira  hnne;  c  fjni>«to 
i  liitto,  perdiÄ  non  potcvo  piii  aspt^ttare  ;  fa{,nn*tn>  a  sappre  do, 
e  a  meä^ere  Affniolo,  e  racTomamlaiiu  a  lui,  e  digU  che  mi  racco- 
m^xiidi  alia  Signuria  dol  ^unfaluniL-m. 

"  llaccomnianit.tnii  ii  Giovanni  da.  RIcASoli  quanilo  Io  veiH. 

"  A  di  ventj  d'  aprile  (the  year  is  wanting).  öIichblaoniolo, 
tn  Bologna." 

Läiers  to  Bumarroto,  No.  4. 

"  Unonarroto, — Io  cbbi  tina  tna  per  maestro  Bomardino,  il 
r[ualo  n'  £  ventito  qua.  He  expresses  his  pluajsure  tliaE  all, 
cxcopt  GiovansiinoBc,  wcro  well.  He  is  sorry  not  to  be  able  lo 
help,  ma  presto  epero  epfcre  di  coslA,  Quest'  altro  mese  io 
crudo  gittare  Ea  mia  fifjura  a  oijni  niodn,  \k\t6  ho  viiole  fans  fare 
onudone,  o  altro,  acdä  ihi;  la  vcnga  bene,  iät-rialo  a qupl  t<>mprt, 
e  djgli  che  io  nelo  prcgo."    He  has  no  time  for  more.     May  26. 

1  Ldlcrs  to  Btwnarrofo,  No,  5. 

He  hag  not  written,  bt-i-aiise  he  wished  to  have  waited  for  the 
east.  Tills  will  at  any  ralo  take  plaeu  licat  Saturday.  If  lu) 
auueecds,  he  hopes  soon  to  he  in  Florence.  "  Sono  eano  e  sto 
liene.  e  coai  rtjmo  di  voi  tatti."    .Tune  20. 

TOIU  t.  88  uu 
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UFE  OF  MICCASL  ANGELO. 


LdUrs  to  Bttonamto,  No.  8. 

"  Bnonarroto,  —  Sappi  came  noi  ah>>iiunn  giUnta  Is  mia  fipnn, 
neUa  quale  noii  ho  avuta  ttüppit  liuuita  sorte;  e  nueäto  i  stato 
che  maestro  Bernardino,  o  pLT  ijpioranza,  o  pur  ifiafrraxia,  ron 
liA  bun  fuii<liitii  In  ntateriti.     II  coiiic  snrt-libL-  luiipo  a  smvere, 
Itustn  rtiu  la  min  ftgiim  &  vt^niira  iti»inii  ulla  i^intula,  o'  1  rusUxluUa 
mau-ria,  t-iii*  int-zzo  ü  tiictallo  s'  ä  n-stato  iiel  rnmo,  che  mm  em 
loDiliitD,  in  m&<Lo  i-hc  a  cavarnelo  mi  biso^a  far  (lisfarä  ü  (unio, 
e  cusi  Ib,  B  fiu-uUu  riliirt;  luicura  cii  (|iitiäta  Mittimaiia  la  lonim,  « 
fpi'Jo  vIlu  la  L-osa  ilel  male-  aiiderä  as»ai  btue,  iiia  nou  mmxa 
granillHsiiiia  paNi^iiiii>-  e  (atlr-a  f  n|irAn.     Arvi  ii-eduto  cbc  tnaustro 
BcrniUMUiiu  avt'KMi  foiiituto  «anza  fuoco,  tanta  fcde  avuvu  iii  liü. 
Xondi  Rumco  rion  i  t-hc  lui  Dbii  sia  buun  macittro,  c  cht-  m-m 
abbi  fatto  con  amurc,  ma  c-hi  Ca.  fallt,  c  lui  ha  bf  n  fallito  a  mio 
itaiiiiir,  c  aiK'lii:!  u  «tiu,  tHrrL-liö  a'  ä  vitiiperato  in  modo  ciit:  noi 
|»iÖ  pill   aixar  aü   nii-Ui   pi-r   HiiU>j{ita.     Su   tu   vwIl-bsi  tiaixri< 
d'Agniülo,  leg«:igli  la  IcttGra,  e  pregaln  che  n'  awifli  il  Sangall 
a  lloma,  e  rau.'omniaii<laim  a  lui  e  a  Giovanoi  da  Kieiuoli  e  i 
Oranaccio  tni  rai't'omamla.     lo  t-rcilo,  sc  la  cnsa  va  bene,  infral 
quiiidiei  o  vciiti  dj  essvr  fuora  di  fjotsta  fosa,  c  tumare  di  co«ti.^ 
i}e  non  anda&si  lieiic,  t'ariii  fiirac  a  rlTaro.     Di  luUo  l'nvvisaeit,' 
Avviäaiui  coiiie  »ta.  (üovausiiuoiic.     Ai  dt  sui  di  lu^üo. 

"  Con  (lutvsta  Barä  una  clie  va  a  Roma  a  GiuUano  da  Sangallo, ' 
Maitdala  Wiiü  o  urf»U>,  <(Liuntu  tu  piiui.  Jü  bu  lui  fusJi  in 
Firenxe  dagnene/^ — Without  signature. 

LI.  — Pack  804-  ^ 

Letten  to  Buonarroto,  No.  7,  m  the  potaeaion  of  the  BritiaK 

"Buonanpcito.  —  lo  nun  ho  tempo  da  rispondcre  alP  ultima^ 
Ina  eorae  si  i'oiivurrtlibt'.     Ma  sappt.  t-om'  lo  suno  sano,  e  ari 
firito  presto,  e  stiitio  avcre  gramliüoinio  onoro,  lutto  grazia  di 
Dio,  e  subito,  BtiitA  che  arä,  tEimt'M  costi,  «  acnoiiHei-o  tutle  1q^ 
costi  di  che  tu  iiii  ««.nvi.  iii  (onim  diu  voi  sarutä  conK^nli,  »liuil-fl 
mcnt«  Loduviitj  c  Giovanaimone.     Preßott,  vadi  a  trovare  T" 
araldo  o  Tomaso  comundutorc,  v  dl'  Un-u,  L-hu  pcT  quc^to  noa 
bei  tempn  da  «n-irer  loro  oto.     To  San  Gallo  ulao.  lie  waa  to 
say   that  hu  sbonid   soon    have,  finished,  and  he  wa»  tu  write 
lo  him  how  San  Gidio  was.     A  di  ottobrc  (without  number, 
>ear),  —  MiciiklauniolO,  in  Bolügna."" 


Letters  to  Jlnonarroto,  .Vo.  I'J, 


Ir.    hnV 


** Buonarroto, — lo  ho   ricovuto  una  twa,  per  la  quale  bo 
int^^so  come  sta  el  San  Gallo.    Non  (art  alUT»  riiipostA  all« 


AyPenDtx. 


ßRl 


«a,  perrhÄ  n<tn  accade.     Baeta,  ch'  io  son»  a  bnon  porto  d^W 
^«I>cra  niia,  si  che  state  di  btiona  voglia.     Con  qiiesta  Baronno 
cci~te  letter«.     Dküe  bocic:  n  pnsto.     "Soa  so  a  quuiiti  <Jl  iiui  ci 

IBiauiu.  uju  k-ri  Tu  SuutuLui-a;  ccrcatie  date. —  Mjcu^laoniOLO, 
in  Bologna." 
St.  Luke  falls  on  tbc  IStli  October. 


Ldtent  io  Bvonamio,  No.  8. 


d 


I 


Bnonarroto  w  astonished  that  he  writes  so  rarely ;  bnt  he  has 
DO  time.  From  his  last  letter,  he  spch  that  BiioTiairnto  wifihi^fl 
his  epeedy  return  for  good  n.'-as«na.  Buotiarroto  must  write  to 
him  mon:  Jistinctly,  as  hy  docs  iiol  «ndtrstand  the  mutter.  He 
himself  wlslies  to  rrfiim  home  far  moi-e  ur^rPiitly  (ban  they  can 
desin*  it:  "  I'triJiÄ  sto  <jiia  con  gntiidisBlmu  disagio  p.  «oil 
Taticho  isircmo,  e  iion  altendo  a  altro  che*  a  lavorare  el  di  ü  la 
Dotte,  e  ho  durata  tanla  fatica  e  duro,  che  se  io  n'  avessi  a  rifare 
nti^  ultra,  non  cn.-d4jn:i  che  la  vita  itii  huslasäf,  |JL-n:b>2  i  statu  una 
graiidisKiiEiii  optrti,  e  be  ella  fueai  alle  uiani  d'  uii  allru,  ei  wirvbbu 
cajiitalti  male  di-ntro.  Ma  io  ftiiiiu  1ft  orazioni  di  qnalchp  per- 
sotiA.  m''  abbiano  aiutato  e  tcnuto  »ano,  perch£  era  oontia  rojiin- 
lone  di  tutta  Bologna,  ch'  io  la  cöisdutcsai  mal.  Fol  che  la  fii 
gittata,  L-  priuia  ancora,  non  era  chi  crcdcssj  ch'  io  hi  (^illassi 
Diai.  Basta  ch'  io  1'  bn  condolta  a  buon  tcruiine,  nm  nun  V  ari 
finita  p«'r  tiittu  fi«cstii  mesf,  com«  stiiiiavo;  nia  di  quest'  altrn  a 
ofi^tii  modo  sarä  Eiiiltn,  e  tomerft.  IVrö  etatc  tutti  di  huona 
rofflia,  pori'hÄ  io  furo  vi6  cli'  ro  v'  lio  pronießsu  a  ugnJ  iiioilo. 
C-onffirta  Lrnlovico  e  fiiovansinione  da  niia  pailc,  e  scrlvimi, 
comp  la  fä  Giovansmione,  e  attendcte  a  imparare  e  a  ?iare  in 
b{)lte;;a.  zväit  che  \oi  sappialc  liirc  quaiido  vi  bisogucra,  ebe 
sarä  presto.  iliCHEiAGNiuLO,  in  Bologna." 

•*A  dl  died  di  novembre. 

Ln.  —  Page  30ö. 
Ltttm  to  Duonarroio,  No.  13.  in  W«  posseanon  of  iht  British 

"Bnonarroto,  —  Io  ti  mando  ima  lettera  in  nucsta,  ta  quale 
i  d'  iinr>ortaiiKa  nasai,  e  va  al  Cardinale  dj  l'avia  a  Roma. 
PerÄ  suliito  ehe  P  Ijui  riccvnla  va  a  trovnre  el  San  Gallo,  e 
vfdi  «f*  lui  ha  modo  di  niandarla,  cli*  clla  vadi  bene,  E  ite 
San  Gallo  non  Ä  in  Kirerxo,  e  nnn  la  pii6  mandarp,  ralln  una 
covcrta,  e  mandala  a  Giovanni  Balducci,  e  pn.'f;nJo  per  mta 
pertu  che  la  nuaiuli  a  Pavia,  ciuü  al  dctlu  cardimde,  c  scrivi 
a  Giovanni,  che  iti  qne?la  quaresfina  io  sni-ü  n  Koma,  e  racrom- 
andauii  a  \\x\.  Hacronrnndanti  anc^ra  al  San  (iallo,  e  di^li,  cho 
io  ha  a  nicntc  la  sua  TaL-cenda,  e  che  j>rt*üto  io  sar6  cori 
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UTE  OP  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Mandn  In  flcttA  lettera  &  ogni  modo,  perclii  non  posso  partin 
dl  (jua  se  Tion  ho  risposta.  Miciuilagxiolo,  in  Bologna. 

•*vV  ili  venteaiiMo  di  üicembre."  ■ 

LUI.— Pagb  Sü5.  " 

Ldtera  ta  Bwmarroto,  No.  11,  in  tht  possession  of  Vu  BriliaK 
Mruintm. 

..."  Isto  cjuB    in   modo   vbü  ei*  tu'  1  sapeui  te  ne  i 
cetebbet"  etc. 

LIV.— Page  309, 

tjofPi  Tieir  arte.  Vas.,  vi.  40. — Vasari  aeoma  to  Imro  im*- 
ciited  thac  lVruf;ino  had  criticist»^  too  sharply  the  uutoon  ol 
Uie  Bathing  Soldiers. 

X,V,— Paok  SlO. 

Dante  is  said  to  have  asked  Giotto  why  tis  painting  weral 
io  iTiiii-h  more  ben iitiTiil  tliU'i  liis  cLUdivQ.  "  Quiii  de  die  plngoj 
et  de  nopto  fin;;»,"  he  is  said  to  have  rt'piied.  Tliia  must  hai ' 
Hashed  befoi'G  Michael  An^elo:  he  reversed  the  matter. 

ITL— Page  812. 

The  only  time  tJtot  Dürer  mentions  Michael  An^Io  is 
tViR  ilfsmptinn  of  his  NethcrlancI  joumpy,  when  h«  hrJelV 
remarks  havJDjj  ml'cii  Jliihael  Ang;(do'8  picture  of  tho  RIatloniü 
at  Bnifjes.  —  Canipt'r.  Rclifiiiieii,  pajic  121.  AH  er  that,  [«aw 
thi-  alabaster  imanp  to  thu  vir;.'iii.  maik'  Iiy  Michael  Aiipelo  of 
Romc.-=ir>51.  jVh  rc^rd?  Michael  Angeki's  irntaliifity,  we 
sre  ill  CondJW  the  question  respertirij;  the  oxim,  and  liis  reply. 
It  aetiras  that  they  wishtrd  to  provoke  uira. 


LVn.  — Page  321. 


LetUra  to  Jiis  Faihvr,  A'o.  31,  in  the  poaatasion  <if  the  BrU\ 
Muaatm. 

"Io  ancorrv  sono  in  una  fniita^ia  ;;raiide,  pcrch^  i  gii  un 
anno  th'  io  nun  ho  avulo  uii  proBso  ila  ijuesto  papa,  e  non  ne 
cliIe{j;fj;o,  perch^  el  lavcjro  into  roii  vu  iniiiizi,  iu  ntodo  rh*  a  me 
ne  paia  meritare,  e  questa,  ä  la  difhridLA  del  lavoro  p'  I  non  esser 
mia  profesaione.  E  pur  perdo  cl  tpropo  inia  »cnza  frntto. 
Iddio  nr  aiuti.  Se  voi  avetc  biäogna  di  daiiaii,  aiidato  alia 
epu'dalinsio,  t-  fatcvi  dare  per  insino  a  ({uindici  diicati,  e  arvisa* 
Icmi  rinello  ehe  ti  resta., 

''J>i  tpm  s'  Ä  partito  a  qiiesti  dt  qnello  Jaeopo  dipltiloro, 
she  to  fti*  veniri!  (jua,  e  perchd  e'  a'  i  ^lolutn  qua  du*  casi  mia 
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ftimo  c6e  e'  ßi  tlorrÄ  costÄ.  Fiite  oreccTiI  d\  mErcatantl,  e 
bftsta,  pc>rcliÄ  Ini  ha  niillo  torti,  o  are'  mi  granrlGiiio^rte  a  cloler 
di  lui.  Fate  vi^ta  di  non  vedvre.  i>ite  a  Uuonarrüto  che  io 
git  riäpotiilerö  un'  altra  volta. 

"  Vostro  AIiCHELAQNiOLO,  in  Roma. 

"A  di  veiiti  di  gerinaio."  (Iöü9  ?)    Writlüii  bj  unotlicr  Imiid. 

Tilts  letter  extiiLlts  quite  r  JifTcrctit  handwriting  to  the 
others,  aiul  aiiotlii-r  way  uf  alilireviatliig  word».  Ntvoi-tlu^lMB, 
tilt  atlili-LSs  on  tliii  baek  üf  tlio  outalüe  «uama  not  to  he  doubled. 
Jacopo  is  certainly  Jacopo  di  Sandro. 

LVm.— Paob  32S. 

jAUtTM  to  Buonarroifi,   JVo.    15,    in  jn/ssession  of  the  Bniiah 
Museum,. 

"Buonarroto,  —  L'apportatorH  di  (jut-sta  sarä  mio  giowna 
Spagnuülü,  il  qualu  viene  t-ostÄ  |H.-r  imparaie  a  dipipuTf,  e 
hatutiii  riulucstiJ,  I'Ji'  io  gli  fact-i  vi-dere  l-I  uilo  fartuiii.'  ein-  io 
comiiiciai  all»  sa]a.  Peru  (ii  clio  t«  glj  fai'iri  aver  Io  ehiave  a 
ogtii  RKido,  c  Rc  tu  puoi  oiutarlo  di  niuite,  laLlo  per  niio  atnorc, 
perclid  Ä  buono  pioTane.  Giovansiraone  st  sta  qua.  e  (nie?la 
EC-uiinana  pns&aU  h  stfit«  aiimiolato,  ehe.  iion  iii'  ha  diilu  iii'_'i.>ola 
passione,  oltro  a  quelle  che  io  ho  pure.  Ora  uta  nssai  bene. 
Crudo,  al  tunicrA  presto  costk,  8C  farii  a  mio  modo,  perchÄ." 

rXliis  seeuu  to  bu  Beruglieta.] 


LCS.— Pages  323  aitd  S26. 

Indien  to  Buonarroto,  No.  16,  in  the  poaunon  of  the  Brlfitfi 
Museum. 

"A  dl  ultimo  dJ  luglio."— löüä  is  noted  again  on  the  ad- 
dress. 

Lttters  (o  Duoimtroto,  No.  17. 

.  .  .  "  di  Ba^tiuiLO  lavorjitoru  nun  dico  altro.  So  lui  vole^se 
far  l>eiie.  non  sare'  ila  mutai-lo.  Ma  io  non  vo'  iL-he  c'  sia  a  intcn- 
dcn_',  I'Tie  1'  iiomi]  sia  una  hL'Htia.  Io  Ri'  eagioiie  t'bi*  Loduvico 
Io  iiiett.:^sj«i  lassA,  per  le  ruse  grand«  die  c'  mi  diwc  di  fare  in 
qtiel  pixlerii.  Ora.  Y  ha  dimenticate,  el  triito,  ma  io  nnn  T  ho 
dimenticato  io.  Di;:;ti  ria  inia  parte,  die  se  non  fa  el  debito  svlq, 
rbe  non  mi  v'  aapetli,  c-liÄ  per  avventura  potrci  esser  prc-sto  di 
costd.  He  impiirva  wliutlicr  Piero  Basso  is  arrived.  A  dl 
(lOP)d'Agorto." 

He  becomes  passionata  at  once,  wfaen  he  aeoB  hia  just  claimi 
attacked 


684  UFE  I.'."  a.        — ü.  xv-; 


Letieia  lo  j-   ~  ■  ■•i^-  -  '-i- 


He  haa  rorcivivl  tli^'  ' 
vien  qua,  piT  isiif<lii*c  h 
non  facfl  iliscpno  nr-ss^:- 
ami  comi:  Iratcllo,  ini 
Düssjuua.     lu  soil  tt ;: 
poaso  per\iiv  a  im.-  li  ■', 
afianiio  e  con  t{:i':ii"l'' 
ncssuna  sorti-,  a  nmi   !!■.■ 
possa  iiiaiij;iar(' rl  hi^-ni'i. 
chd  io  non  nu  poti-ci  > 

Withont  ilatc.     Kiu 
-luto  da  Huiua  a  il.  ^i 
illegible. 

Letters  to  Jus  Falhcr, 

"Io  attemlo  a  lavorarc 
gii  trcdici  nifüi  Ja,  c!. 
aveme  a  ojrni  inndi)." 
Agniolo,  the  liL'rald. 

To  tlic  »amc  time  lui 
in  the  pusäossluu  nl'  tl-    - 

lie  coiii|il;iiiis  111'  ;i  ,. 
have  liked  to  Jiavc  ;^iii. 
thing  hiniSL'll'.     lie  Ii.  . 
dill  not  ciniifj  tri  his  «■ 
pin'a  worth  nut  I'i'  i;. 
permission  Iroiu  the   . 

Giovaiisiiii'ini;    ii<'i.-iii 
him  some  of  lii,'=  sli.tp 
Angelo.     His  ilitiuT  w 
once    expressiv    savs  ' 
Father,  Ko.  :ii,  in 'the 


Leiters  to  Ma  Father, 


"llestavi  corti  dur;  '-'•      ?      ■•- :;  ■■     ..i 

vegli   togllessi.     Se    i 

Tostra,  c  sc  avele  bip-  ^  ,.:i-.- . ;  ;',::j;i."* 

liisogno,    ehe   tanto   < 

Behbenc  gli  (fpeiideSf.  ^....;b   .  .-ui^i-ivi    '.c 

»pedalingo,  nic  n'  at 
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LXVI.— Page  W8. 

'-*•«  to  lös  FaOier,  Ko.  36,  in  the  possession  of  the  British 

ilusatm. 

"  CarisjiiiHo  Padre,  —  lo  ho  inteaso  per  1'  ultima  Tostra, 

■""  üvt'tc  rijiortati  e'  quaranta  ducati  alio  apedalingo.     Avct« 

''■''••'  Iipiic.    Kiiuando  voi  mtendessi  che  gli  stt-psino  a  periLuln, 

'.r,..r,ivi  me  ii'  iivvisate.     lo  ho  finita  la  tappt-'Ua  the  lo  dipi^- 

«'■■vii.  u  "l  [)ai)a  n'sta  assai  ben  sudiäfattu.     E  1'  altrt  cos«  uon 

vi  liiMniiii  a  inc  sit'fomc  stimavo  in  c-olpri  ne  c'  tempi  <:liü 

Bull.)  iiiulto  cuiitrari  all'  arte  nostra,     lo  non  verrö  costi  ([utrt' 

uL'iii'Uiiti,  c  aiicora  non  ho  quello  che  biäogiia  a  far  qucllu  che 

lujiliu  lai-e.    E  ancora  non  e  tempo  ila  ciö.     Badate  a  vivere  ul 

iiik^llu  t-lie  potete,  e  nou  v^  impacciate  di  neasun'  altra  cosa. 

S  .-,1  alTl'U.  MlCHELAGXIULO,  Sculturt  ill  Uouia." 

Vy  anotlicp  hand,  1512  is  marked  below  in  penril.     AH 
.'..'•'  Day,  101:2,  Michael  AngUo,  however,  wod   either  in 
v;. „...,■,,.,,_  „r  ],r,(i  jyst  returned  from  thence  to  Rom*;. 

r'uilctiiii  has  produced  two  passafres  t'njm  the  diari«rfl  of 

■   i'i  (ii'ii:>si,  \\^iich  he  endeavors  to  n-fiT  to  the  comph^tiun 

-  <'<-'.iiii>!  ]iai»ting8  in  the  Sistina  having  taken  plac*:  marv 

'■i;i-- ,;;u'nv;inlrt;  and  this  diacoverv' of  his  has  been  jritifrrally 

.!■.■.  .1  au-l  ciipied.    Let  us  louk  at  the  paiSäa;,'ti:  — 

:"  1Ü.  Ill  Vigilia  X.  C.  Pontifex  voluit  veaw-ri-^  inD;r- 
<  upi'Ila  Sixtina  .  .  .  Bed  quia  non  erat  ubi  ifir^hitna 
'iiaiaiiium  ct  solium  ejus,  dixit,  ut  illud  facerem  e;!0 

■;.]  ''Oiicludes  &om  this,  in  the  fir-:t  place,  th^it  t'l.'-r«: 
•.  f'lr  »Uium  and  thalomvit  fthe  floor  on  w:.;- 1.  tl.»: 

■  .-lauds,  Ducange) :  that  the  chapel  waä  r.o:  ii*  a 
-  Ill'  used:  that,  of  course,  tliis  couVl  or.ly  ':,>: ',:.  i-.- 

.■icaffolcUnpa  used  for  the  pairitirij:* :  f'/:rr.;.;y  ar.'l 
liccame  these  scaffjIdin^fB  wen:  ti.'A  '.:.-.:-■,  t:.'i 
■iij  not  finished.  Such  h  the  chair.  '.:  *:■..  .'■.:.■':, 
nmghout  of  nothing  but  ahvjl^T.e  ■:.:'(■,-<■.■. -r-,. 
. -Ics  of  wluch  Grasiti  sfA-alLi.  had  t.'j^.:.'.i.-j:  i\  a!i  v, 
i-hapel.  It  was  onlv  rie',-«;=iar.'  jor  h;:;..  i:.-.  -'-.-.aM 
.  deeply  initiated  as  h'.-  wt^  ^n  *■.•:>:•:•'.■.:.•:  '.:'  ■'.■■:- 
'Hi  down  that  the  pfJi«  ho/1  'ifjriyitvt  fc  /mit  ::.'■  ';>;•  ',- 

■  \»£K  thalamus  and  x'Aivm  *':r*:  to  *Vi:.':.     If;.-;  *..  -. 
been  at  all  fit  to  l>e  used  f'.r  ';;■.::.«;  t^-r-.'.-  <:, }  ■   v.-;  ,.i 

I  this.      It  had   pnjbably    L'r';n  ;»rl   l.'rwiy   t;;i:  ;.'i-';, 

•Ut  touches  were  waritii;^,  i:i  w.'J'::,  Oitftie  ',;...•_•,;. 
d  for,  and  he  reconl«  thli-  w:tJ;  prr-i'-. 
-irca  boram  noctis  x,  '{ua,*:  ent  ir,n;r  "ii*:^  J;'-,  il,  I<;'j- 
'  JuSns  Papa  lecundus  u^Mrtu'it  frta.  .  .  .  VriiUn  •— '.-  exwf 
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fare.    Pcr&  (fuando  vetless!  che  c'  non  Itisai  rao,  togUetcgU  [Mi 
vol,  e  tletti  duiiari  vi  pajflitjru  bonifazio  Fati. 

'*Nüh  v'  Im  da  dii-v  jxlliv  \>vr  ura,  j>crcli£  uoit  t^iio  luicuni 
rcsoliiU)  (]i  cnsa  nessiinit  che  in  vi  pnssa  nvvisarc.  Pii^  jilt  agio 
»'  a\'viü&ri^. 

"  Vostro  MjcHEiAaxiOLO,  Scultorts  in  Rotoa.^ 

LXI.— Paob  S32. 

The  first  great  injurj*  tlie  paintiag»  stiffcrcd  waa  m  1537, 
Trbtiii  Buuriiuu's  soldUun)  mudc  Lavuu  in  tLc  V'aLlcaa. 


LXU.— PaüeSSS. 

In  Biiiisen's  ripscripüon  of  tha  city  of  Boine,  it  It  dHTurcntl/ 
expkJDßd  by  Hatner. 

LXm.— Paob  342. 

BuautifiU  ^tigraving  by  Ucatrizetto^ 

LXrV.— Page  844. 

Histon*  and  genre  paialing  stand  in  relation  to  oath  other  u^ 
traßödy  uüt-a  to  L-oinudy,  — in  tLp  one,  liumaii  luitiu-e  eemirally 
in  its  fpcRPt  exprpRsion  ;  in  the  othL-r,  national  iMfcuIianty,  Umi- 
ted  by  the  externals  brouf^lit  about  by  national  iiiten^oyme. 
Both,  howcrcr,  may  c«iiidde ;  and  tliis  combination  a  the  ctia> 
attcristäc  of  mcdt-m  coiieeptioiis. 

LXV Paob  84«. 

LcUers  to  BttotuarotG,  No.  4f^,  in  the  pMseaaUm  of  the  Sriiish 

♦*  Intenrio  ppr  Tnltimn  tuii,  como  siate  flflni  tntti,  e  comc  F-o- 
doTica  1m  ariito  un  altro  iifficio,  Tutt«  mi  piace,  e  cnnfortolo 
accettare.  qiiaiiclo  la  sia  cosa.  che  pe'  casi  cho  possano  a\-vpniro' 
Iiii  si  possia  tijriiari!  a  sua  nosta  in  Pin-nze.  lo  mi  sto  qua  all' 
usato.  e  aro  (itiila  !«  iiiia  piltnra  per  tiilta  qncat'  altra  scttiina*. 
na,  i'ioÄ  la  psit«  fii'  in  comijiciai,  e  com'  lo  I'  ho  scoutfrta, 
credo  die  io  asi>  riannri,  c  ancora  m'  in^gnerA  d'avere  liccnza 
DOT  roata  per  un  nuae.  Non  so  clio  ai  scniiirA.  N'  an-i 
bisogiio.  pürch^  non  sono  molto  saiio.  Non  bo  tempo  da 
Kt-rivere  altro.     Ma  avviuuri  coiiii;  scguirä. 

"MicuELACiMOLO,  ScultorQ  iQ  Ronuu"! 

No  date.  On  tlic  address  aru  sotuo  ilk-giblo  remarks  In 
another  Laud. 


I 


I 

I 

I 


LXVl.— Page  348. 

LeUos  to  his  Faihar,  No.  S6.  in  Ike  ptjusession  <^  the  Britiah 
I  Mtuieum. 

"CarüiFimo  Fatlre, — lo  ho  intenso  per  1'  ultima  vostTa» 
come  svutc  nportatt  v'  quarontiL  ilut-ati  alio  spL-dalißj^u,  Avutu 
fatto  Lt'iie,  K  quuiulo  voi  intcinkssi  die  yli  slt-i-sino  a  pericolo, 
prCf^ovi  me  n^  avvisat*.  In  h«  tinila  la  caplK-llü  clip  in  diplg- 
iitfvu,  u  ']  pajia  i'tota  aasai  ben  sodjslaity.  K  i'  allru  cose  noii 
mi  riescono  a  ine  aiccoiiie  stimavo  in  <'olpo  ne  e'  tempi  clie 
sonu  uiolto  contniri  all'  aru:  iioslra.  lu  nun  v«it6  coslä  quest* 
o^iisaiitl,  c  luicurtt  uoii  liu  mielW  vhc  hhoj^ua  a  far  (jitilLu  cliti 
vo^lio  fart.  E  aucora  nor  e  tpiiipo  da  fi5.  Tla<laT»*  n  vivcrc  v\ 
meglio  die  poUiU:,  «  non  v'  iinpacc-iAUi  ili  nG>;f(u]t^  aJtra  coea. 
Kou  altro.  MiutiELjViiNiuLu,  Scultor»  in  Kuiiia," 

B^*  another  band.  161 'i  is  marked  below  in  pem-il.  AH 
Saints'  Day,  1012,  Michael  An^du,  huwi:vi:r,  vrajt  ciUiur  iu 
FIoR'nw,  or  liad  just  rcrtumed  from  tlieriL-c  to  Rouie, 

Piingili^oni  has  produced  two  pn-tsapes  frnm  tlio  diaries  of 
Paris  lid  (irasäi,  wliiL-b  be-  undi'iivors  lo  rtlt-r  to  tlio  i'ni)i]iiction 
of  the  c«iLini;  paintinj^s  in  thp  Si^ina  having  taken  pLai'e  iiuiny 
Tears  aftt-rwanls ;  and  this  discover!'  of  liis  has  been  generally 
Relieved  and  ctipied,     Lut  us  look  at  tbe  passages:  — 

1.  "  1Ö13.  In  Vit;'dia  N,  C-  Poiitifux  voliiit  vesiiens  i:itcT- 
ea»c  in  Capelln  .Sixtina  .  .  ,  aed  quia  non  erat  ubi  pottsemua 
ponere  thalamuiQ  et  solium  ejus,  dixit,  at  illnd  facei-em  ego 
modo  meu." 

Pungileoni  eouctudes  from  tbia,  in  Üie  fii-st  place,  that  tliera 
vaB  no  romn  for  aolinm  iiiid  (hihrmus  ftbo  floor  on  which  the 
fope'8  tabic  KtHiLtls.  DuL'uuge)  ;  tliut  tlio  oLnpel  waa  not  iu  s 
condition  to  bft  nseii ;  Ibat,  nf  course,  tliis  nniild  only  be  on  ac- 
■connt  of  the  scaHbldinps  used  for  the  painting» :  fourtUlj-  and 
lastly,  that,  bücau^^i;  th<J:i!C  Biatluldin^ü  were  titill  then-,  tha 
pain'tin^B  wert;  not  finished.  Such  is  the  ehain  of  evidence, 
eoiisratini;  (broiij^liout  of  nothinji  but  absolute  inft-renees. 

The  obfltado«  of  which  Grashi  »peak»,  liftil  notbinf;  at  all  to 
do  ivith  Ü1Ü  chapel.  It  was  only  necessar)'  for  him,  tlie  ser\an( 
of  the  pope,  deeply  initiated  a»  he  wa»  in  questions  of  cere- 
m<)ny,  to  note  down  that  the  pope  had  asin'jiicd  to  him  the  dwei- 
siuii  ii:^  to  where  thnlnmus  and  atAhim  were  to  stand.  ll:id  the 
rhapd  not  br-en  at  alt  flt  to  lie  ii«e<l  for  divine  serviic,  he  would 
have  noted  this.  It  had  probably  been  just  newly  arranged, 
Buil  the  last  touche«  were  wantinji,  in  whioh  Grasw'ii  opiiiiou 
was  called  fur.  and  be  records  this  with  pride. 

S,  "Circa  horam  noctis  x,  quae  est  inter  dies  20,  21,  feb- 
",  Julius  Papa  »ecundus  »lurtuus  est.  .  .  .  l*riiua  die  exse* 
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qiiiamm  S.  M.  Pap»  Jatii  IT.  feci  fieri  castrum  per  mnuinunM 

Dperarios  vlcinuui  |)ort4c   incdi»t   U:i»Iliciv   In   dmbiia    caiims, 
quia  ipsa  EftÄlItta  erat  tjuasi   iiiu<lLa  vtrmis  altare  diruta." 

Thi.s  iliii's  not  refer  at  all  i«  the  Siititia.  bill  to  ihn  Basilica 
of  St,  I'tter.  w]ii<-h  wai  pradiially  beinj;  pulled  down  as  the 
new  buiULing  pro^rvssed,  and  wan  at  tiiat  timu  »Itli  tiulnjured 
at  tbe  fiviit  uiilruiiL-u, 

NeiÜier  pa!üia<;cH  prove  .■my  tiling,  Ou  ihe  otlier  han*!,  I  find 
from  tlie  annals  uf  Itayiialdu«.  ilmt,  i»  February,  151U,  uiasa  wai 
cclKbrared  in  th«  Sietiiia.  There  is  another  «Liiial  reierenca 
aUo  to  lälO.  la  thu  annals  of  Kaytialdns,  tlitrrc  la  awtitioo 
miulc  of  ttiti  appearance  of  a  <.-uiiic't  iii  tliia  year.  Could  tUe^ 
meteor  in  ttie  hackgixiuud  of  tlm  Madonnu.  di  Fiiligno  dem 
this  couict,  and  tbe  d&te  of  the  painting  be  settled  by  it? 

LX\'n.  — Page  356. 
See  Prusi.  Cbraniclea,  Jaauory  aumber,  lä&i. 

LXVm.  —  Page  S66. 
The  laat  verse  ia  altered  by  tlic  editor.     It  niust  mean  — 
**  Or  ehe  fan^bbor  dun^ue  I  ml«  bracela  ?  " 

LXIX.— Page  3Ü7. 

One  reading  of  the  Vatican  inaniisfript  lia»  trnde  J'u  seco  ognii 
viriä  JupoUa.     The  whole  verse  is  tiiis :  — 

"  Tomami  al  tenipo,  allar  ehe  li^iila  o  Kciolla 
AI  deco  ardor  m'  ern  la  briglin  e'  I  freDO, 
Rendiini  '1  vtilio  nn^clko  e  BorcitQ^ 
Oode  Hi  eocD  ogtii  vitxä  aepollo.^* 

What  does  thia  *«co  mpan  ? 

LXX.  — Pack  384. 

Tbe  teal  praacnta  tlie  followiiig  figure.     The  letters  nmn ' 
fasli'UL'd  with  a  wafer;  and,  besides  that,, 
ft  liiecr*  of  string  was  wound  round  tbeiiit 
tlic  twn  ends  of  wluut  wore  placed  uadei 
,  the  wafe.r. 

Couid  the  desi;:^  on  the  spa!  have  been. 
at  tliu  saiUL'  time,  Mii'Luul  iVn(;eh/8  mark 
fur  his  works?  I  have  hitherto  not  oh- 
serveil  it  on  his  works.     Could  the  nodiU 

meutioiied  at  obs.  23  be  intouded  by  itf 

The  letters  referred  to  wera  — 


L€tters  ia  his  Faihfr,  No.  28,  in  the  possession  qf  the  British 
Muaoim. 

**Cari8giino  Padre,  —  lo  )io  uvuta  una  rostra,  stamani,  ft  lU 
b  dt  sottetnbri?,  la  quale  ru'  La  dato,  a  dii,  "ran  passione,  intcn- 
dendo  che  Buonairoto  sta  male.  I'repovi,  visto  la  proacnte, 
in'  avvisiatc  uouie  sU,  iK'rciie.  »a  alcssi  pur  uialv,  io  viurui  pur 
le  poste  iusirio  costä  >li  ■im-aiii  si-ltiin  kitii  rlie  vkrne,  bcmrlie  mi 
san;l>be  gi-andissimo  danno,  e  fjueato  a,  chü  io  n-sto  avere 
clnqueceuto  ducati,  dt  patto  &tto  guadagnau,  u  altrcttanta  uia 
ne  aovea  dare  «I  papa  per  mettere  manu  nell'  ultra  parte  dell 
'opera.  K  lui  a'  Ä  partiLo  di  ijua.  v  non  ra'  ha  laaciLtto  urditie 
□V88UIIU,  In  luudo  cliii  III)  Iruvu  uaiiza  iliUiurJ,  iiS  av  qiicllu  lu' 
alihia  a  fare  Sb  mi  partjssi.  Xon  vorrel  cbe  sdt?giiassi,  i;  pwr- 
durmi  el  niio.  e  stare  mal  posjio.  Hogli  scrilto  una  k'ttora,  a 
aspetto  la  risposta.  I'ure  se  lluonaiTutu  6U  in  ik'ticoIo,  av- 
Tisate,  percb^  lascierd  ogtii  cosa..  Fatu  buoni  pruvrfdimviiti, 
e  eh«  e'  non  mniLclii  ptr  lianari  per  aiiitfirlo.  Atidatu  a  Sauta 
Maria  Nuova  hHü  sjjt-dttliuno,  t  moHtniti-gll  ia  luJa  lotlera  9© 
nnn  vi  prusta  fudc,  m  iatc-vi  daro  cinquantii.  a  centu  duL-;tti, 
quopli  die  biaognano,  e  non  ahhiate  rispetto  nejisuno.  Non 
Tl  date  passione,  purdiÄ  l>io  non  cj  Im  creati  per  abbaud- 
Dtiarci.  KJ(>jioiidetu  subito,  e  dilemi  reaolulo,  sa  ho  a  vviiire 
D  no. 

"  Voatro  Mjchei^osiolo,  8i:ultoro  in  Koma." 


Lti(€rs  to  hit  Father,  No.  7. 

"Padre  carissimo, — Io  per  1'  ultima  vostra  ho  avuto  grnn- 
diasima  pasaionc,  intendcndo  come  Buonarroto  sta  male.  Terd 
tubito,  visLo  la  pres(?ii(e,  aiidatc  alio  i^pcdaliiij^o,  e  fatcvt  dara 
diK|iiaiita  0  (."ento  di)<.'ati  biBtignandoi-i,  e  faU:  I'liw  sia  provvisto 
bfii  ili  ttilt*-'  If  eusu  necessaric,  e  l'K«?  e'  non  mamlii  per  datiari. 
Arvjeovi,  oijme  io  re,*tn  nver«  qua  dal  papa  diiratj  riiiquoit'nto 
guaila^^nali,  e  altrbCtanti  m«  nu  dovoa  uare  p«r  llirt;  el  patitp  e 
Beguitart)  1'  allra  pane  dfll'  opura  iiiia,  l'  lui  a'  i.  pai-litu  di  qua, 
e  non  m'  lia  lasciato  ordine  nesauno.  Io  gli  lio  sfritto  una 
Icttt'm.  Nun  so  qufUo  cliu  M'guiterä.  Io  asix'I  vcnuto,  oiibito 
clie  io  ebb!  la  vo^'Lrft  ultimn,  iri?ino  lOstö,  inn  so  pavlhssi  Kt'iiza 
liccnza,  duhito.  p1  papa  non  si  rruciasai,  e  clie  io  non  penle««! 
quello  the!  ho  aver(*.  Json  di  nmn^o,  bo  Buojjarroto  stfssi  pur 
luate,  avvisatv  äubilo,  pL-n-lie,  sn  vi  pare,  niontei'ö  in  »nbito 
siille  poslf,  a  saro  costu  in  dua  di,  ptn-bÄ  ^\i  uoniinl  vagliono 
pill  die  c'  dunari.  Avvicafe  subito,  pi-nliÄ  slo  con  gran 
passiniip.  VostTo  MicukLmIGMolo,  ScuUorc  in  Koitu 

"  A  di  7  di  BCltfUibre." 
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t^era  to  Jds  Faiher,  Ko.  26. 

*'PnxJre  canssimo,  —  lo  awlai  iiiartctij  a  parlnre  al  papa,  tl 
pcrdiÄ  V*  avvisciv  uii)  yvr  a^lu.  BusIil  cLu  tm:i*culi'di  niatdna 
lu  vi  rituriiui,  c  lui  mi  (fi-rt-j  |jagai*e  iinatiro  eciilu  dm-aü  d' 
oro  di  i-mni?ra,  d«'  (jiiiJi  ne  niaixlo  cnstä  trctciitn  d'  oit^  larglii, 
t)  per  ti-Lvitiitü  dm-aü  d'  oro  larfrlii  ne  do  qua  agli  Altoviti,  Hie 
co^tä  sien  pagad  a  voi  dagU  Strüzzi.  I'erd  täte  la  quitanza  die 
ativn  Uiit,  e  portaU-jrli  aUo  sjK'daIIii;^ü,  i:  fatt'Kti  atTünciare 
cum«  );li  altri,  u  raiiiitK-iitjtt«L:li  v\  podtrrt*.  t;  nc  Im  vi  d^  parole, 
iiigc^iaU^vi  coiiiptraru  da  altri,  (juaiido  Vi-t^glate  e&ötr  ^t-uro, 
ö  i«>r  insiiio  a  uiüle  quattiü  ti-iilo  i^Hcati  vi  dt>  litt-nza  pli 
po^iatb  jipendere.  Monate  con  voi  Buonarroto,  e  pivgato  lo 
epedaliu^u  che  ci  vuglia  senirc.  ir'alc  U  possibile  couiperara 
dk  luii  punOii  c  plil  s)icui-u. 

"  lo  vi  acHM»!  diu  If  iiii«  iosp,  o  cJiscgni,  o  alti'O,  nou  fuasiuo 
toec-o  da  iieHhiiiio.  Moit  mi-ne  avvtu  rit^noBto  nieiite.  Poi'O 
L'he  voi  non  le^'giate  le  miß  Ictrej-e.  Is  on  altro.  iVcgate 
Iddio  che  io  abbi  oiiore  qua,  c  fhc  io  i-ontenti  el  papa  ;  pt-rchA 
apcru,  üu  to  uuutuiitu»  arcmo  qualebu  buiii:  da  lui.  ^  ancora 
pregotc  Diu  per  lui. 

"  Vostro  MicnELACKiOLO,  ScuEtore  in  Roma.^ 

Without  date ;  but  this  letter  mij  be  decided  on  by  No.  27 
of  the  leUcr»  t«  his  fattiL-r,  in  wliicli  hu  asks  (or  inlonuation 
respL'ctitig  tlie  arrival  of  tliti  money  and  the  purcbasc.  Undcp- 
neaih  is  "  A  dl  undid  ottobrß." 

Letters  to  Suonarrati},  Ko.  22. 

"BuonfUTOto, — lo  ebbi  i«ri  dnrjue  cento  ducati  d'  oro  di 
canicra  dal  datnrio  del  papa.  4Cäi  he  ha»  f^ivcu  to  Gior. 
Baldutci,  so  that,  he  may  pav  Bonifaitio  at  Florence  AM  due. 
d'oro  hirglii,  nW^.  Sc  tu  vL'di  Mi>L-ljctii(;iiJulu  Taitnyb".  di;|U  per 
liJa  parte,  che  da  dua  niewi  in  qua  io  bo  aviita  tanta  noia  o  pas- 
aione,  che  io  non  ho  potmo  »c^rivtr^li  nit;nt«,  e  die  io  larö 
quaiito  prtträ  di  truvarc  qiialiBe  corniola  o  qiralch«  mwlaplia 
buona  per  liii,  e  rinRrazioIo  del  cacio,  e  di  quest'  »Uro  sabato 
gli  smvcr6.  MiciiKLACiMOU),  Sciiltoru  in  Itouuu 

"A  di  venlisej  d'ottobrc  1510.'' 

On  the  achlre&a  the  day  of  its  arrival  is  noted  down.  tJie  Slat 
October,  1510. 

LXXI.— Pace  386. 

heUera  la  liuonarroto,  Svo.  19.  in  Ike  possession  qf  the  UritM 
Museum. 
At  the  close,  "  Tiene  Eerrato  i]  oajsone  che  e'  mie  panni  noD 
ftenp  rubati  <-omc  a  Giifniondo.     11  f;eiin.  1510. 

"  AIli;UliI^ÜMUU>   UK  BuU.\AUtiUTA   StMUM, 

"Sculturo  in  Roma." 
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Caters  to  ßuoiiarroio,  No.  21. 

"  Buonarroto, — In  qawta  mrk  una  di  Messere  Agntolo. 
DMIa  Hiiliito.  To  c!re<Iu  die  e'  mi  bino^eva  inrra  jKichi  dl 
ritoniarc  a  Bologna,  perclii  cl  datario  del  papa,  con  cJii  io 
venni  i]a  Holoj^a  mi  promesse,  (luaniio  parti  «li  f[tia.  clie  subity 
cli'  u'  Itutsi  a  Uolo^iLL  tui  (krcbbt;  pruwyJc-iii,  die  io  putrci 
lavcimrc.  E  im  niest;  dio  niulö,  aiimra  mm  ho  iiili'so  n»!ittä 
Aspettüni  sjioora  twlta  qiKiam  s<-lüinaiiii.  Ui  poi  credo,  sm  altro 
UOQ  c'  i'  atidare  a  llolognA,  e  pasavrö  UJ  costü.  ^od  altro, 
^wisano  Liodovico,  e  di'  che  iu  sto  bene. 

'^MictEKLAOXiOLO,  Scultoro  in  Ilom»(J 

"Adi  ventlu^  UjIO." 

Oq  the  addi-e«s:  "  Da  Rom»  dl  fehbraio  1510  (Flor.  stjie.)' 


LXXII.  — Pace  4U. 

Letters  to  Ilia  Father,  Xo.  12,  ia  posaesaloa  of  the  Brit 
Museum. 

LXXm.  — Page  41Ö. 

"  Dcpingur  a  dainaschi."     1   bavc   translated  the  pssai 
quite  freely,  ouly  to  cipre»«  the  contrnst. 

LXXIV Paqb  415. 

TeniblU  can  relate  also  to  things.  Vas..  s.  IÖ :  "  Accrebl 
(AiitoTiio  di  Saiigallo)  la  sala  graiide  dvlla  delta  capflla  iK 
Siftto,  (acpndovi  in  cine  lunett«  in  tceta  (Quelle  fiiiüätroiic  lerri« 
bUi,  con  si  maravigliosi  lumi,"  etc.  < 

LXXV.  — Paqb  410.  ' 

It  is  strange  that  lie  shoulil  call  himaclf  here  Äricliael  Ange- 
lo'a  godson;  and  the  diHfl[«<i]ing  of  Iiin  cliilil,  to  whom  Michael 
AdjjcIo  atood  sponior,  only  ocoured  in  the  juar  lolU. 


LXXVL  — Paob  41fi, 

I  suppose  this  because  the  proportions  seem  to  agree. 

LXXVIL  — Page  419. 

Michael  An^^elu's  paper»,  whidi  campr  into  the  poftSßÄflion  of' 
the  Britieh  Museum,  qavq  beca  bouud  up  in  three  Tolninea :  the 
first  two  of  whifb  t-ontajn  tlie  correspondence  with  his  Jlithe» 
and  !^^nt^M^^ ;  ami  the  tliird.  various  «eparato  document»,  iho  (irs^l 
of  whidi  \s  die  (bllowinf;:  —  ^^ 
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"Ne'  primi  nnni  «11  papa  Julio,  credo  che  flissi  el  sectnulc 
■nno  die  io  anilai  a  max  8«n>,  dopo  molti  dlav^i  tolla  «tu 
Bvpulttim  ttno  gnonc  pwtijUL*,  sopr'  til  i[»a.lü  iativuntw  el  mer- 
eiUo,  <r  tdl.iilft  H  ("are  p<'r  lüpi-j  iiiüa  (ln<*atj,  e  anilaii<]ovi  tu  nianiü 
diu-aü  milk,  int  gii  feoe  pa^aro,  cri'do  dal  SolvJati  in  l-'ii-onze, 
e  mandämiiii  pe'  man»).  Auilai,  condus»  e'  mann:  a  Kuiiia  <;' 
tioniini.  o  ootriut-iai  a  lavonire  cl  qiiadru  e  lu  fifjure.  di  vba  c'  i 
Biicora  lU'gli  ijomini  r-hp  vi  lavororonii,  e  in  capo  d'  otto  o  iiovf 
rucsi  el  pnna  ei  inutÄ  d'  upiiiloitft,  e  noii  1&  voläc  K(!{]:uitiin>,  c  lu, 
trOTandonii  in  siilla  ^pesa  ^rande,  e  non  n)i  voleiido  dar  gm 
SantitA  danari  per  detLa  opi.-ra,.  dolcndoml  sei»,  glt  dette  fasti- 
did.  in  tnodo  die  mi  llS  f-icdiir  di  i-omcni.  Ond'  io,  pci 
ifldecno,  mi  parli  sutiitti  di  llinna,  ^  amlö  ii»:dt'  tuito  Tonline 
che  Io  avevo  Tatto  per  simile  opera,  ohe  del  mio  rai  cosi6  piü  dj 
trectuito  du<;ati,  simil  diaordin«  Hcnza  '1  teuipo  mio,  e  di  sei 
mt-ai  tiiiv  it)  ero  statu  ii  Carrara,  clic-  lo  nuu  L-bl»i  luai  lucnte,  c 
e'  mamii  il«>tti  »i  i'ejrtximo  In  xtilla  piazza  di  San  Pii-tro.  Di 
[■oi  circa  «t-tte  o  ottu  mo^i  ehe  io  stetti  qua«!  aactido  per  paura, 
sendo  cmct'iato  ineco  el  papa,  mi  bifiOKnd  per  lorza,  non  po*- 
sendo  star  a  Fin-nzo.  andare  a  domandarfrli  tnisencordia  a 
Bologna,  L'tic  fij  la  priiiia  vylta  diu  e'  v'  and^,  »love  iiü  vi  tenne 
c'irira  ilit'  aniii  a  fuii;  la  mm  statiia  di  hronzD  t-he  fti  alta  a  tM.'den: 

sei  bracelet,  e  la  convcnzione  Ai  qncsla,  donuiidAndcjuii  papa 

Jotio  quuilo  L'he  si  vciiiva  di  dL'Ua  Eiguni,  gli  dissc:  l-Iiu  non  era 
mia  arte  el  gltlnr  di  brnnzo  c  i?he  lo  credevo  [-on  iiiille  dueati 
d'  oro  gittarla,  nia  che  non  sapm-o  se  mi  ritisrircbbe.  K  lui  mi 
disse,  fcittera'  la  taute  voke  che  la  rie^ca,  e  darciuci  tanti  danan 
qtmnto  liini.)gnen\.  K  iiiaiidd  per  Messerc  Antonio  ^laria  dal- 
k'(;iiia  (Antoiiiu  Müria  du  Li<;iiiiiio)  o  diesepli  t'he  a  inio  piaccre 
rill  pa;:;a^i  luJUe  dtir-ati.  In  IVhhi  a  ^e.ttar  ilim  volte.  Io  posso 
niDsirare  avcre  gpeso  in  Lt'ra  trecento  diicati,  aver  t^niitl  iiiülü 
^arzoni,  e  aver  dato  a  maestro  Bernarditio.  ehe  fii  maestro  d' 
artif^licrj  ddln  Sijinoria  di  Firenze,  trenta  ducati  cl  mese  aUa 
ppewar  e  nverlo  terinto  pnrecL-Iii  nieji,  IWla  elm  all'  ultima, 
m^xsa  la  figitra,  dove  avo'ne  a  starp.,  con  fjraii  mlfieria,  in  capo 
di  diia  aiitii  mi  trovai  avanzati  quattro  ducati  e  inezzo,  di  cne 
io  di  detta  opera  sola  sttiiio  piustiimeiite  potcnie  doDiantUre  a 
papa  Jtiliu  pill  di  mille  durati  d^  on>,  pereliä  non  ebbi  mal  altra 
che  ft'  primi  millo  cmn'  i  delto. 

"  Dl  poi,  torrando  a  Koma,  non  voIfo  ancora  elie  lo  scguiis« 
la  sepultura.  e  voW  che  io  dipipneasi  la  volta  di  Sistn.  tU  cfie 
riiiiiiiiLi  d'  ai'itirdü  di  Ire  iiiüa  iluc;iti  a  tutti  luie  spesc  con  poche 
figiiiit  Hern  p  lice  me  nte.  Poi  che  io  ftibi  fatto  certi  ilieeflni,  mi 
parve  che  riuflrutBi  i?osa  povera,  onile  lui  mi  rifwe  un'  altra 
ailo^oLcione  inmino  alle  atorie  di  aocto,  e  che  in  facc5ni  nolla 
voltu  qudlo  ehe  io  voleva,  che  montava  circa  altrettanto,  R 
eosi  fummo  d'aceonio ;  onde  pcu,  finita  la  volta,  quandn  T«mTa 
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I*  ritilo,  U  oosa  non  amlii  innanzt,  in  modo  che  io  5tIrao  rcstjir« 
ftvere  parecchi  rendnaia  di  tluciTi." 

Tht  rest  is  misüiiij;.  It  is  dicrtfore  impossible  to  decide  at 
wlijit  lijue  llie  ilfn-niiHiit  WH^  (Irawii  ii]i.  Il  tiiiiy  Imvi:  Lfcii  in 
ill«  twentioK,  tliirtifs,  or  funies  iif  tliK  w>iitiirv,  l.u  serve  in  the 
arranji^enietit«  with   Urbino.     'i'lm  coinpariäuit  with   tlie   l«Iter 

fmblialicd  by  Ciampl  is  interesting,  and  tlie  autli^titieity  uf  the 
att<?r  Is  ("oiifiriiii-d  by  it. 

I  have  uiu(!tmJzL-il  the  outward  form  of  the  rtocutnent,  with- 
out hAviji<^  lufit  atirlit  (jf  the  poculiaririi-H  which  Imve  s.  right  to 
be  considered.  Michael  An^rtrlo  wriws,  '*  Ne  priini  anni  dj 
pupa  iulio  credo  ch  lussi  vl])<;i.'hudo  atino  ib  io  andal  aüt^r  scchn 
cldnijti  ntolti  flJsi-gni,'  etc. 

TUu  fit-rnnd  »uiiilier  is  the  oripnal  of  the  wdl-knnwn  rereipt 
of  the  10th  May,  I5UH.  The  tliini,  however,  i^  a  tk-si-ription  of 
thi-  mitusok'uni,  probably  as  it  was  nt;wly  projecti^d  in  lölH. 

"  L'  iciio  d'  t'lla  Ä  liiryo  iiclla  ('ama  diiiuiiii  bramii  uodid 
fiun-ntine  ncl  elrt-a  iiplta  ijiialL!  Inrgliuzza  t»  muorä  in  8ul  pinno 
duIJa  term  uiio  icubji^atiiL-iUu,  con  quattro  Züocoli,  ovvcro 
quiittro  dadi,  collo  loro  dma.1  (a)  che  rifj^e  per  tiitto.  In 
su'  quali  ratinu  uuattru  li^n:  tundv  di  tnamia,  di  tre  braccia  e 
nwj'.r.o  Y  itnii,  e  ilrietü  allt  dt-ttc  li^rc,  in  sunii<^ni  iladu,  viuinj 
*I  Guo  pilastro,  che  vanno  aiti  inüino  alia  pniiia  curiiice,  la 
qualu  va  alta  dal  piano,  dove  poaa  V  iinbaaaiiicnto,  in  w 
bra(.-L-ia  hl-l.  K'  diia  tiibistri  cu'  lor  zoccuU  da  uiiu  dc'  Uli  mvt- 
tonn  ill  inpK7.n  im  talniTnaiHilo,  el  quale  Ä  alto,  ü  vano,  hriwi'Ia 
qnattro  e  mezzo.  K  aimihu'-'tite  dall'  attra  bands,  mettono  in 
mezzo  un  altro  tabcrn&colo  simile,  che  vcngoDO  a  CMcrc  dua 
taboninroli  nt'lla  faicla  dinnnzi,  dalla  prima  (."omice  in  pil. 
hi;'  r^iinli  in  ogitiuio  vilmil;  uiia  fi<riira,  itiiiiile  ilIIl*  i^ojira  dettu. 
Di  poi  frair  nno  tabernacolo  e  1'  altrn  resto  nn  vaon  di  hra(;i,'ia 
dua  e  mezzo,  alto  per  insiiio  alta  prima  cornice,  nel  quale  va 
una  storia  di  bronzo.  K  la  (U-tCa  opera  va  inuratu  tniito  dis- 
coatu  at  inuru.  cjuanL'  e  la  lari;ht.*zza  d'  uno  du*  tabemacoU 
dctti,  che  »onci  nella  faecia  diiintizi. 

"  E  nelle  rivolte  della  detta  faccia,  che  vanno  al  innro,  cioi 
uclle  teste,  vanno  diia  labernaL-oli,  siinili  a  que'  dinanri,  co' 
lor  zoccoli,  e  colle  loro  (igiiry  di  simile  grandezza,  che  vcnjjono 
R.  essero  figure  dodiei  e  una  »toria.  com'  d  dutto,  dalla  pnma 
eorniee  in  giil. 

*'E  datla  prima  cornice  in  m,  »opra  e'  pilastri,  ehe  mfttono 
in  mezzo  e'  tabernacoli  di  sotlci,  vienc  altri  dadi  con  loro 
adornauicnti.  Suvvi  mczzc  colonne,  die  vanno  insino  all' 
iiltiina  c-nriiirp.  eloÄ  vanno  alt«  liraitia  hIIo  HsiWa.  nriina  alia 
■ceonda  eomice,  rh'  i  «no  (intineDto.  K  da  una  delle  bände, 
in  mezzo  dellc  dua  colonnc,  vienc  uno  certo  vano,  nel  qual« 
va  ana  6gura  a  nedere,  aha  a  aederc  braccia  tre  e  mezzo 
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fioroiitine.  E'  1  sirail*  riene  fra  1*  allre  riiia  colonne  «Uli'  ahn 
banda,  e  fra  '1  capo  detle  dette  fi^jui^  «  I'  "liiiHJi  cornice  rcBta 
tin  vano  cU  ciixa  trt:  braccla,  aiiuili:  pur  u^ia  vi;»^,  nel  quale 
va  una  ülona  per  vaim  ili  bninzo,  i-lie  vt*iit;inio  a  cssurc  Ire 
Ktorii!  Tiella  Tacvia  rlinanzi.  K  fra  V  una  livtna  a  stüK-re  e  Y 
akre  dijianzi  re^ui  un  vaiio,  die  viune  Hopia  vl  vano  dtlla 
tiluria  (li'l  ihl'Zzo  di  sotto.  m;!  (|ualt:  viftiit  una  txTta  tirbuneua, 
iii-llii  rjnuK'  vieiiL*  Ifi  tigtira  tU'l  iiiurto,  vio^  dl  pu|iit  Julio,  von 
du'  altrt*  figurt!,  cbß  la  mi'ttoito  in  mezzo,  u  mm  iio-Hlra  duiiitu, 
pur  <Ii  marmo,  ulla  bracda  quattro  eiiiiile.  K  äopru  a'  labt^nia- 
coli  dfllc  teste,  ovrero  dcllu  nvoltc  di^lla  parte  di  sotto,  viene 
li  rivulti  tli-Ua  partu  di  aoprii,  tivlU  qniili,  iii  o^iuinii  dull«  dua, 
viune  una  ßgiira  a  scd(?rt>  )ii  iiivi^zo  di  dua  amxzn  coloiinc,  COU 
ana  stona  di  aopra,  «imilö  a  quello  dinanzi." 

LXXTm.— Page  421. 

Uütten's  epigram  in  Böcking,  i.  103. 

LXXIX.  — Page  435 

1  would  even  make:  tlic  tapcstriua  for  the  Si^tiiu  into  an 
order  civcii  hy  Juliiis,  wLicli  Leo  only  tuok  upuri  liimself.  In 
the  ean/  years  of  Luo's  nile,  Rapbael  was  Lirüelv  Hrii]il(>ypiJ 
In  the  embossed  work,  and  he  miiKt  bave  had  bcsidv»  at  thid 
lime  to  draw  tliL-  first  sbi!«.-»  of  llie  cartoons.  Leo  became 
popy  at  Easier,  1514.  In  June,  lüIÜ,  lUphapl  i-oceivcd  his 
first  pajTiipnt  for  the  cartoons.  Thufi,  acari'ely  a  yt'ai"  wotdd 
have  been  allowed  him,  with  all  liis  other  ^treat  works,  for  the 
first  production  of  thusv  tiiiineitse  t'tjmptjsitions.  Even  if  hiil 
pupils  bi-lped  liini,  tbo  tijiip  appivirs  loo  short.  The  preparato- 
ry xilfM  at  least  must  have  had  an  earlier  date.  The  Cftjieätrioa 
also  form  the  necessary  eoucluaion  to  the  interior  decoratMHi 
of  the  chapel. 

LXXX.— Paoü  438. 

Letters  to  his  Father,  No.  12,  in  the  possesnon  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

LXXXI.— Page  440. 

In  the  spring  of  l.*)!-^,  Mirhnd  AngeJo  was  in  Florence. 
perhaps  alter  be  bad  )ipi:nt  the  winter  there.  This  is  .ihown  by 
ft  letter  to  his  brotbrrs.  Letters  to  Buonarroto,  No.  2S,  in  the 
po89es.»ion  of  the  liritifh  Museum.  Ha  says  that  ho  had 
reai'hed  Rome  salVdy :  *•  i'regoti  ohe  tu  mi  niandi  quel  pirpis- 
nnn«  pifi  presto  che  tu  puoi,  c  toUo  di  qiipUo  colore  pieno  euo 
tu  mi  moBtradti  uo  saggio,  e  fa  lopr'  ogai  cosa  die  sia  hello,  e 
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cinque  bracna  e  fa  di  raancJarao  o  pol  lante  o  por  altn.'* 

be  vi-ry  (]uii-k.     lie  i>  lo  iisk  tUc  Siwdalingo  ivLutticr  he 

tan  pny  hiui  SUö  ducats.  Wluit  tbü  iiL-ipij-iiaii  fuüts,  'm  to  lio 
tnkci)  out  of  it, —  only  qiiiokiy.  It  i6  to  be  addi-esacd  to  liim 
nr  to  Uomcnii;o  ISumünstKiii,  '*  in  palazzo  in  casa  el  cardJnalfl 
dc'  Media."  X'liu  'JSlh  April,  Ku  ytar.  But  Ihia  is  «bowr 
by  a  »otict!  on  tlw  &d<lrV5S. 

Leilas  to  Buoiiarroto,  No.  94, 

He  has  receiT€3d  the  pcqiignati,  "  4  buono  e  bello,"  also  the 
n.'iiiittu.nt.ü;  bul  hu  did  nut  astc  fur  "ducati  di  t;aim;ra,"but 
"  d'  oro  Urghi."  II«  docs  aot  ivisb  for  tbeac  :  he  scad»  iLe  Ict- 
It'r  back,  and  li^g*  for  another. 

ÜD  t}ui  address:  "A  di  19  di  Maio  Idld." 


I  LeUers  io  Buanarroto,  Ko.  26. 

He  is  to  ecad  liim  1,400  ducats  from  Spedalinpo,  —  "pcrcliA 
(jua  mi  bisogna  faro  sfiirzo  grandt-  quc^sta  state  cli  finirq  jjreslO 
Qti&sto  lavoro,  perchd  stiiiio  poi  avmo  a  e^scrc  ni  scn'i?:!  del 
papa,  c  per  r^ueüto  bo  conipcrato  forsu  vetiti  migUaia  di  ramo, 
pL-r  (pltar  iTrte  fi^un;.  Biäügrami  ibitiai-i."  Pii-r  Fnitic*  Hor- 
phcrini,  his  (ricnd,  bad  better  uiidertakü  the  payniönt.  Noth- 
ing of  the  matter  is  to  bo  Bpokeo  of  in  Florence. 

On  iho  addreKs:  "A  di  16  di  giugno  1013." 

I  LXXXn.— Page  442. 

Lfittprs  to  Baonarroto,  Ko.  35,  in  the  posEcssion  of  tha 
itritish  Museum. 

LXXXm.  —  Page  448. 

Manorial  of  Micliad  Atigdo's  respaiing  the  hvilding  of  the 
facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Uic  possessioix  of  tiic  Merlin  Mu- 
sctan. 

"  Si'nd'  io  a  Carrara  per  mla  fuL-fL'iidß  cioÄ  per  ninrni!  iwr 
eotidiirrw  a  lionia  per  la  sepultura  di  papa  .Iiilio  nel  mdle 
cinnu«  cento  ewlici,  rnandä  per  mu  papa  Leüii»!  pur  couto  dcUa 
facciata  di  San  iMTen/.o,  che  volea  iari-  in  Firenze.  Ond'  io  a 
dl  (.'in(|uo  di  dicL'mbn.'  mi  parti  di  Carrarn,  o  nndai  a  Koiiia,  o 
la  TeL-i  lino  dijwgjio  per  delta  ßw^'iata,  sopr'  aJ  quale  d«ttn  papa 
I^onc  mi  dette  coiumtissionc,  cli'  io  fiiec»si  a  Carrara  cavarc 
martiii  per  delta  opera.  Di  poi.  fvivV  in  toniatxf  da  Roma  a 
Carrara  1'  ultimo  ui  di^vmbru  i^opni  delto,  inaiulüiiiuii  I»  papa 
Leuue  |>cr  t«varc  e'  iriaiini  di  dutta  opi'ra  ducati  mille  p*?rla 
mani  (h  Janopo  Salvinti,   e  portigli  utio  suo  afr^'iture  delto 
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BertiToplio,  e  ric-cTctti  detti  danari  circa  a  otto  d\  del  mpse 
»L'jpieiitt,  i'iud  di  gcmuiiu,  c  vosi  no  il-ci  quitaiiza.  Di  noi,  1' 
egriülo  re^iu^nte  bniido  rirlücu^to  d:il  piipa  sopradc-ltu  del  tno* 
rioUo  di  dt'tu  opera,  vonni  da  Carrara  a  I'ironzn  u  (arlo,  e  cotA 
\o  feci  dj  U-^Aine  in  forma  pmpria  con  le  figure  di  ct-ra,  e 
uiaiidä;;itiuiiv  a  Huiiia.  Stibilu  uUv  lo  vide  mi  feci;  andaro  Ik,  e 
cost  andui,  e  tolni  supra  di  m(>  in  coltJino  la  üntUi  ffti.H;iitta.  come 
apparist'ö  per  la  «ritta  che  ho  con  sua  Santitä,  e  l)iM>öiiaridomi 
pur  sei'virti  saa  SantJtA  vondun-e  a  I'irenze  o'  nianui  i-lie  lo 
uvcvu  a  t-'uudarru  a  Ruiua  ptr  la  scpultuni  «U  Papa  ilulio,  «.-om* 
«0  Vio  coiidotU  e  «y  poi  lavoratj,  ni-ondiir^li  a  Roma,  mi 
proiüc^se  cavarmi  di  tutto  qucetc  spcsc,  cioi  p,&lie\\&  c  noli,  che 
e  una  speaa  di  circa  oUoccnto  ducati,  bencliS  la  scritta  noii  lo 
diva. 

■•  E  0  di  sei  dl  fcLiLraio  mille  ciiKpio  cento  diciassette  tomai 
da  Roma  a  Firtnzo,  o  avend'  io  tnlt"  in  cnttiino  la  fafciata,  di  Saji 
Lorenzo  sopradelta.  tiitta  a  mia  spese,  e  avcndomi  a  furo 
pugarv  iu  Firuuzc  duUo  papa  Lame  qiiattro  niili  duc'ati  per 
conto  di  ilftta  opera,  come  :ippiin»if  ptr  la  BtTitla,  a  di  arra. 
V(inticim|ue  (^Ijhi  da  .Ia<'opo  Sßlviati  ducati  oltncpntn  pr-r  dctto, 
c  l'c't'o  quitaiua,  e  aiidai  a  Carrara,  e  non  uu  seiidolä  Dssor^-ato 
contratti  e  allotraxioni,  fall«  pnma  di  marmi  per  detia  opero,  e 
volundomi  e'  Cfliran-si  assediare,  andai  a  fai*  cavare  detti 
inaruii  a  Svrravczza,  nkonlajjcnu  di  Fii^tra-santa  in  s\i  niicüo  de* 
FiorentJiii.  £  quivi  avend'  io  giä  Caim  boczare  sd  cmonne,  d' 
undiL^  braccia  c  niezzo  1'  una,  e  iiiulti  allri  manni,  e  fattovi  T 
ariauitMitu  die  opji;!  si  vade  fallo,  L-Le  uiai  piil  vi  fu  cavato 
innonzi,  a  dl  vtnti  di  iiiarzo  mille  ciminfcento  ditiotto  renni  a 
Firciize  per  danari  jh-T  coniinciarc  a  condurrc  detti  iiianni,  e  a 
di  vciiti  sei  di  marru  mille  i-imjuu  tx-uto  dlciaiuiove  mi  Jec8 
pn^are  el  »ardinnlp  d«i'  Mt'dici  jn-r  ili'tta  opera  por  papa  Leono 
da''  Gaddi  di  Fircnwi  ducati  cinqiie  cpnto,  e  nosi  ne  feft  quit- 
aiua. Di  poi  III  quc'äto  tempo  uicdesiuio  cl  cardiiialu  nur  com- 
niL'ssioinj  del  piijia  iiii  fcnnö  <-hc  ii>  non  HcpiiiBni  niü  l'opcra 
eoprudftta,  [H'nliÄ  ilicevono  volornir  t/>rrp  qiiu.-'ta  nuia  del  con- 
durre  e'  mamü,  e  che.  mc^rli  volevono  dare  in  Fircnjce  loro,  c  far 
ouos'i  convturioiie,  e  cosi  d  slaLa  la  com  per  itiaino  a  oggi. 

"  Ora  in  tint'slo  tcrapo  avt-ndti  niandalo  per  rU  operai  di 
SantH  Mnriu  di-l  t'iuiT  una  i-urt^Kiimudiii  dt  SL'arjKrllim  a  Pie* 
b'aaanta  o^nvro  a  Sorravrzza  a  ocDipani  I'a^-iauipnto,  e  toniii  i;' 
maniii  die  io  ho  fatti  cararc  iwr  la  lin;data  dj  San  Loreiizo,  p.»T 
fare  il  pavimvrto  di  Santa  Maria  dvi  Fioi'e.  e  voluudo  aneora 
jKipa  Li.-oiio  »e^iir-e  la  facciiita  di  San  l^orenzo,  c  avundo  el 
cardiitalc  do'  Jlediii  fatta  Palloprazione  de^  tnanni  w  rletla 
fiicmta  a  altri  che  a  mu^  e  avcndu  dato  a  qut'^ti  tali  che  hauiio 
preso  detta  condotta  I'aTiamenta  mio  di  S,Travcz7a  saiiza  far 
fOiiCn  mcTO,  mi  »oiio  doliito  assui,  pcrtliö  ni  '1  cai-diuulc  ni  jjli 
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Dpeni  non  pnterono  entmro  neue  coso  mia,  sc  prinin  noa  m' 
iro  spiLTato  il'  accurJo  il.al  pipa ;  e  iiel  lasclare  uuUa  (fact-Iata 
Kil.)  ili  San  Larenxo  iroci-nnlo  col  papa,  iiioatrmLiIu  Ic  .sp(^'^o 
faUe  Ü  (luidri  ritrovuti,  detto  avifltufiito  t  tuanni  a  ma^soritia 
sarebbono  di  neopjishA  UKxhe  o  a  eu.i  SartitÄ  o  a  me,  q  1*  una 
putt!  all'  allrä  dupu  quustu  ac  jiutcva  Tares  quollu  mleva. 

" Ora  Hopra.  qitcsla  lusa  ü  canlliialu  iii'  liit  dctto  cbc  lo  mostri 
e'  iLuiari  ru-flvuti  e  Us  spcsn  fattc,  p  cIih  mi  vmile  lllrttrare,  jiei" 
pob^re,  Ü  JK.T  r  ejM-Ta  e  jior  st,  torpu  quu'  iiuiniii  cho  vuoIk  iie] 
Mpradetto  aiinmento  di  Serravejtxa. 

"  Perd  io  nHJStro  avcrc  ricc^-uti  damila  trecento  durati  ntf 
modi  L<  tviiipi  rbu  di  ijmestu  si  cuDtiu-Jie,  e  hu  luuatri  aiicura 
Bvfre  sp«.-«!  luille  oIU>i.L*iito  dtir-at!  rlie  dl  «piusti  c'  e  iWJ  spoai 
circa  dugonlo  r-iiiquiuita  in  parUi  do'  noli  tV  Atbo  du'  mrinm 
della  scpiilcura  di  papa  Julio,  cIib  io  ]io  n>mlotti  a  hvorart-  qui 
per  Bcn-ire  papa  Julia  a  Homa,  die  sarä  una  sptsa  dj  pill  di 
cinque  t-cnto  dui-ati.  Non  gli  mctto  ani-ora  a  cuuto  il  tiiodi'llo 
dl  Wgiiiuiiu  dc'ILa  farcinLa  dctiu  Hie  io  gli  iiiaiidal  a  Rmiu».  \un 
gli  motto  iiiit'iira  a  {-onto  il  tempo  di.  tie  aiini  i-lu)  in  )in  pii^rdiiU 
in  questo.  No»  gli  mclto  a  conto  t-liii  io  sono  ruvinatu  p«F 
detta  opera  di  San  Lorenzo.  Non  ^li  inetto  a  conto  il  vitupero] 
grandis-fimu  del  avurmi  condutto  qua  pt^r  fur  delta  OjK'ra,  c  poi 
tonnela,  e  ron  so  percliÄ  ancora.  Non  <rl!  metto  a  cnntn  la 
c&Aa  miü  di  Roma  clic  iu  hu  lasciata,  die  v'  £  ito  inalu  ti"»  manni 
e  masserilie  e  Uvoro  Iktto  per  pi^  di  dnquc  cunto  dm-ati.  Non 
mettciido  a  conto  le  soprauctlu  l*os«  r  me  non  rtrst^i  in  mano  de' 
duMiila  trvctMitu  duciiti  «Itru  rhe  cinqiipi-onlo  ditrali. 

"  Om  noi  siarufi  d'  awordo.  Papa  Leone  si  pigli  T  nviamcnto 
fatto  co'  manni  di^tti  tavati,  e  io  e'  danari  cne  mi  rrrtano  in 
tnano,  e  die  io  resli  Hljero.  e  consiglionuiii  ch'  io  lacci  fare  un 
breve,  e  elie'  I  pupa  1ü  si';;nL'rk. 

"Ora  voi  intüiideic  tuU«  la  cosa  come  sta.  Io  vi  ppcgo  nri 
facciatc  una  ntinuta  di  delto  breve,  e  c!io  voi  awom-iate  e' 
danain  ricenrti  per  delta  opera  di  San  Lorenzo  in  motlo  die  e' 
non  mi  possino  cxst-re  niai  domandatt.  c  an^ra  acoomriatc  cumd 
in  carabio  di  detti  danari  che  io  ho  rieevuti  papa  Leone  si  piglia 
il  »opradelCo  aviamvnl«,  niaruii,  o  masseritiu"  .     . 

(Stiie  liiiMi  tl  M'irjo.) 

Tl(fl  fnHowing  flcems  to  helonff  to  it :  ^ — 

"Copia  dül  conto  do'  danan  spasi  per  papa  Leonü  per  la 
Eaocia  di  San  Lorenzo." 

1st  Dec,  1Ö10.  To  Rome  from  Carrara.  Back  on  tlio  6Üi 
Jaiitiarv.     Two  men  and  two  liürscs. 

I-ookinn;  P^r  pillars  in  Carrara,  50  ducat«.  2G  to  tJie  Cuciier- 
flUo  ;  18  to  tiffi  Macino. 

Twice  coming  from  Carrara  on  account  of  tho  modpl  cxecu^ 
»d  b/  Baceio  d'.-VgnoIo  :  two  luwi  and  two  horaes,  one  raontb. 
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Conitn;;  fKitn  Carrara  to  lay  tlio  fbuuilntioa  of  tLe  Ci^de: 
two  muu  and  Uro  burscti,  otiL'  iiioiiUi, 

For  Uiu  tirttt  ,1  tan c-t nasi tns  i-akeii  Itac^k  to  Carrara,  2ö  <lui'at8 
expon<i(>s  for  living;,  iK^fore  a  «/oiitriKi  was  made  with  them. 
lOU  (liti-au  premium  after  this  -was  con^'luiied. 

Sanilro  di  Vo^gici,  lUO  due.  llis  brutlit-T,  Musttrr  Dumctuco, 
lUU  iluf.  Zii.lia.  liiti  ÜIK-.  Bonlorriii,  HJKI  diu\  Mifliu-lo,  lö 
due.  Donato,  iiO  dm'.  KnuiL'psfo  I'eri,  2IJÜ  «Inc.  Convev- 
anri-  üf  thti  firat  iilllar,  üO  due. ;  oC  the  gixond,  30  due.  Rlarblö 
in  Flareiii-e  whit-li  I  intend  lor  a  figure,  GO  dm?. 

Sent  to  Carrara  for  otiuT  lij»Tinrä,  Ö2  duL".     Piulro.  li  roontb, 

wilii  u  liursu  ttiid  buv.     Eiylit  iiiuutlt»  iLere   myself  wiUi  two 

mi'ii  and  twn  iKtnifü.     Mar]i]r.  quarrlcti  in  S^rrave/zn,  40  duCi 

rJloaUDi^n   and  can-ii-n«,    ^.'JQ    due.     .10  due.  loss  through  the 

'ttone-ma^iuus  in  Pietra  Santa. 

It  breaks  off. 

Affuin  thf  saiRu  packet ;  — 

"  Venni  pL-p  Curi'  i)  niodfllu  da  Carrara,  o  AJiiualanmil ,  di  pt»i 
lo  rüi'i,  V  iiiandaj  I'it^tru  ton  i-sso  a  Roma,  dl  pi)l  aiid;u  io,  viiQ 
furono  c-irca  trc  nic-si,  o;;iii  cGsa  a  iiiia  spvpi*,  salvo  cfie  I« 
gioniatc  d'  mi  garzono  rli«  c'  era  dm  pai^ö  liemardo  NJccolini- 

"l''ui  uuL-ura  iiiaudato  da  Rutua  a  äurruvezza  innjuixi  vi  ai 
coiiiini;ia!(«t>  a  t-avare  a  vt'dere  bo  v'  era  niaruii,  clia  »pesi  in 
qtiell.^  (,'ita  tinra  vfiitiLTn{|UL'  ducaii. 

"  Dc^  danni  iiiia,  iion  si  smfui'tando  la  sopradctta,  a  Roma  le 
maswritit'  di  i-asa,  manni.  i?  Iiivori  fatU. 

"A  Icvare  w'  mumii  lavorati  di  Fiivnze,  o  ricondui^li  a 
Roma,  e'  1  tempo  che  io  noa  ho  lavorato  per  i^uvsto  cooU)." 

A»  addn^ss  on  the  paper :  — 

*'  Siritu  di  papu  Lvoiic  duUa  facdata  di  San  Lorenzo." 


LXXXrV.— Pagb  443. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci-album,  with  notes  by  Waagen.  Burlin, 
fl.  Schniicr.     Without  date.     Sheet  yth. 

"Kaum  liatte  der  um  jewi  Zeit  (löl4)  in  Florenz  be- 
ecliäfli^tD  MiihL-I-Arii;elo  von  der  Anwesenheit  des  Leon&nlo 
in  Rom  t'twas  vcmnuimen,  als  er  siHi  unti-r  dem  Vorwnnde, 
duna  der  l'apst  ihu  wo-tcn  der  Facade  von  .San  Lorenzo  in 
Floi-eiiz  zu  sicli  bescheiden  liabc,  bei  dem  Giuliann  de'  MeJiuI 
bcurlanlito  und  nai-ti  Rimiü  lÜte,  um  peinein  allen  {ttfrner,  vnn 
dem  er  l>e5orgen  lunr-hte.  ilasi«  er  sfiiicr  Stellniig  und  seinem 
EiuHiws  durt  gelüLrlith  wenicn  könne,  sofort  entgegenzutreten. 
"JiespÄ  wurde  iiiiii  aber  erspart,  denn  als  Linnardo  von  der 
&iikunil  4le3  Rlidiel-ttn^'elo  m  Rome  Kunde  erhaltp-n,  ivisio  et 
Mirurt  iiaeli  Mailand  ab." 

Vasnri.  ou  the  eontrary,  froui  irliom  alone  matten  of  Üis 
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Icmd  conld  be  taken,  as  no  other  eoarce  exists,  says  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Era  '»de-nio  {jramlissirno  fra  llii-hda^olo  Buonarroti  c  Itii 
(IJnii!in!i>  si-il.)  jjer  11  die  parti  il!  Fion-tuHi  MiclicIafTiioIo  per 
la  t-onoom-riza,  ctm  In  sciiM  dt-l  duoa  (»iiiliano,  cwt-mio  rhia- 
mntn  del  papa  per  U  fac^'iata  di  San  Lorenzo ;  Lionftrdo  inten- 
dc'iido  do,  parti  cd  andö  in  Fruncia." 

Pfrlap«  qttatulo  sbould  be  iiuurted  aflor  per  il  che,  and  Laa 
lieen  oiiiillt-fl  l»y  mislakv. 

Vamu-i  thmk*  tliat  Mi«'hael  Angelo  was  summoned  to  Rnmn 
Ip)'  ihr:  popo  to  take  part  in  the  competition  poirfr  oti  ihorc  for 
lliü  läpiile  of  San  Lorenzo.  Diik«  Giiilinno.  at  tliat  tim«  reifjn- 
injt  ill  Florunw,  alluwa  Mit-bacl  An-rtlo  to  set  out,  bucaiisc  iJie 
popp  luis  issued  lliis  summon«.  I-Jotmnlo,  wlieii  lie  licars  that 
Alii'lu-li-l  Angelo  has  lieeri  siiminoiM-d,  and  wilt  i-oiiie,  sets  otit 
for  France. 

1Vft:ifren  make?  out  of  this,  that  Mii-hael  Anf^elo  hoars  that 
Liouaixlo  is  in  Rome.  He  at  ouuc  bastL'ns  tliithcr  al^o  to  pn-- 
vent  Lionardo  fruui  opposiii»  liia  iiilliieiiec  t)ien-.  In  ordi.-r  t^i 
Ipflve  Hoppnee.  he  prftendu  to  l>iike  (iitillano,  ihaf  the  pope 
hw  simimoned  bim  to  Uunic.  Lionardo  bears  tJiii,  and  evts  ont 
tiirectly. 

Waajjen  nmlerstands /lorti — prria  ccmrinrmzn,  as  if  Michael 
AnyeJo  bad  gone  to  limue  to  rniiip(-te  with  Linranlo,  aiid  mit 
la  tictua  dd  dura  Giulinnn,  essmda  chiamaiD  dal  pttpa,  a»  if  it 
vcn>,  acuaando  la  »tia  partita  apprfsso  il  duca  Oiutiano  coi 
prdato  di  ascr  chiamafo  dui  ptfpa,  etc. 

Vasari  passes  over  tlie  inrident  in  Mii-liael  Angelo's  life. 

Of  all  timt  lift»  tieen  ^uid  against  MIHiad  Anj;;elo  by  suhw- 
qnecit  anlliors,  I  w-il!  only  here  mention  Pasnavanfs  attack  in 
hi*  Life  r.f  Kapbael. 

In  tlie  l*in<t  volimie.  on  page  182,  wliich  he  beads  with  the 
title,  "  Miehad  Anpi'Io'»  Quarrelsomeness,"  lie  blames  that 
letter  of  MieliacI  AiigeloX  first  poblislied  by  Clnnipi,  aud 
Kiy«,  — 

'"  Dor  ton  des  Bripfes  wujrtc  von  einer  pressen  Reizbai'keit 
des  Mii'bel-ftH^'Io,  wodurch  dieser  Künsüer  vyn  Jiizettd  auf 
in  Slipsverbälttiissen  lebte  nrd  imerlräjrlich  g^^geniibcr  aller 
denen  errhuint.  die  j-ieb  ihm  uirbt  paiixlidi  iiiitenvnrfen." 

Tili«  leltei-,  wlikb  only  mentions  Hramante  and  Hapliael  inci- 
dontally,  vrns  written  t\venty  years  aller  RapliaeP?  drath,  and 
il»  tone  of  initatioa  wa»  tlioroughlv  jn?tifiable.  Tbe  litter  has 
no  n.'fu'rencc  at  all  to  artist'«.  Mirhael  Angel"  never  desired 
lliat  hi»  " euntemiwirarics  iii  art"  sboidd  yield  to  bim.  to  nay 
notbing  nf  '•  onhrely  yielding.'"  lie  almoBt  always  worked 
alone.'  He  had  never  been  in  eircuni stance»  in  whieh  he  wuld 
«how  himself — "«nvcrträglieU" — to  other  artifrts. 
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•'Wir  wollrn  «US  feior  onnnom."  contmues  PMsavanf..  "wie 
er  noi:h  im  üarten  do''  Moilii-i  si-iiit?.  Milsthiitor  zum  Besten 
battG,  daher  er  Kin  rer<iuftsiliti,'s  Nyjwjubei«  d:ivuiitnig." 

Tili«  iiomaatiun  rests  upon  Turrii^Iano's  atatpment,  to  ivhoüe 
rougliiMiSH  ^lii'Jiael  Angola  owc-d  hiA  ill  usaz«.  Wtiat  «art  of 
niiiii  wu  Torrigtouo,  util  bow  lia  baaated  ot  Ütä  blow,  u  reU- 
Iftl  l>y  Cellini. 

"  VVi«  er  Tcrhindorte,  daw  Baccto  d'AgnoIo  die  Kuppel  ncs 
düreiitiiier  Douw  vollemk-le." 

I  IwivB  rt^lati'ii  tlio  fact.  Tlia  domo  waa  finished.  Mioliael 
An;,'elo  only  hindered,  ihnt,  oontrary  to  tJie  intentions  of  iti 
builder,  Hi-unvllc-si-lii,  those  stuiivs  tdiould  bu  n;muvL-d  ivbich 
thv  latter  had  left  stuiidiiiy  (or  the  eoinpletJon  of  the  jrallery 
outside.  Hai'i^io,  moreover,  was  intiiuitte  with  Mieliatd  AngelOi 
and  n^nttiiitud  so. 

**  80  d.iiss  sie  noch  bis  zum  heotigen  Tage  ihre  letzte  21ierde 
erwartet.** 

W'&s  it  Miclincl  Aii<^to'9  fault,  that  thuy  did  not  continue  to 
iNiild  tia  nninelloüi'hi  li;id  desi;rii<-il  ?  Ifn  ironld  rcrtaint)'  have 
been  tbo  ürsl  to  assist  in  thi«,  had  hß  been  ablo. 

'*  Wie  nach  dem  hAiKbohnltlichen  iieridit  des  Fietro  Maroo 
FarKnti.  im  .lalire  1;W4,  setnis  Statiic  ties  David  bcwaclit  war- 
den musste,  d.1  BiJdhauLT,  die  er  vfrät-hüich  behnmlell,  sie  mit 
Steinen  würfen  woUtBu,  und  deren  vtwa  adit  an  der  Zahl  thp- 
haftet  wurden." 

Thcro  i«  notjiitig  in  Parent!,  cttlier  of  sindptoni  throwing 
Stouos  At  tili;  statue,  or  of  his  tretitliij^  tliPin  i-oiiteii>pMit)ii!<ly. 

"  Wie  or  die  älteren  Meister  helundf^ltp,  dii:  einon  llidim 
erworben  hatten,  den  er  hiri  weitem  zu  überstrahlen  ubtrzenpt 
war;  so  den  Pietro  Penijrino,  den  er  töljielhiirt  und  unwissend 
in  der  Kunst  sdialt.  worüber  es  zu  Khi{j;en  vijr  üerieht 
kam ; " 

In  whii:h  Penif^ino  loet  the  £uit  diiigracttfuUjr.  To  onLOiine 
Pcrufcinü'a  fitrae  liad  never  been  the  aiin  of  Michael  Angvlo'a 
wnbiöcm.  Nothiiijr  absolutely  is  known  of  '*  eonnetions*' en- 
tvrlaiiiud  with  regard  to  it. 

'•  So  den  Frnnrpsfo  Fnincia,  detn  er  Achnliches  vorwarf,  ala 
diestir  im  Heisein  vieler  Holof^isser  ewine  Statu»  Juiiii»'  II. 
we^'n  des  schönen  Gusses  lubic,  ^litlicl  j^^elo  aber  dabei  du 
Lob  seiner  Kunst  V('rnai"hliL''nigt  (jisubt«." 

Fmiieia  was  an  adln-rL-tit  uf  tliy  defeated  party  of  the  ßenti- 
To;;;]!.  Hut,  evon  if  j^lichaei  An^elo  liad  answered  him  undt!- 
8en-edlr  sb:irply.  bis  words  could  unver  havQ  wounded  I'randa 
ts  an  artiiit  or  older  master. 

*'  UnJ  al»  er  Fraueia'»  schönen  Sohn  sah,  dlesi-in  »aj^t«,  dein 
Vater  kann  »cjiönere  lebendige  Figiir^-n  inncben  ali4  geinftUe." 

If  thi»  be  truQ,  and  Fpokcn  with  the  intention  of  being  mail* 
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ctous,  it  only  stand«  u  an  esprossion  c&iued  hy  ven  spenal 

circuiuffUnces ;  and,  as  it  is  the  on)}'  one  of  iu  Rliid,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  support  tlie  geoiiral  vcnlict  Üiat  ^lichat-l  Angt-lo 
treated  oldur  iiia»tc-n)  witb  foiiU'iiipt. 

"  Ferner  eniimrn  wir  tins,  wie  er  rait  Lionanio  (la  Vinci,  als 
dieser  «ich  zur  Zeit  I^eo  X.  in  K<hii  baland  in  Lefligen  Streit 
gerietli,  mid  ihn  aus  Kom  verdränge." 

ülnougb  has  bttcn  said  on  tltis  point. 

"Eiidlicb  Witt  er  durch  »viae  Unvertrajtlichkcit  mit  andern 
KUnatlem  daran  SrlniM  war,  dass  diu  vom  Papist  Leo  X., 
beabsiehtigte  Völlendwiig  der  Kiivhen-fa^ade  von  San  l.orei)KO 
ra  Florenz  nicht  zu  Siande  kam." 

Ife  mshed  to  worfc  alone,  and  tMs  was  granted  him.  Whj 
tli<t  facade  was  not  built  is  before  explained. 

"  Alle  dieae  und  tioi-h  andere  Tbattiachen  beweisen,  das» 
Miehel-angelo  nicht  nur  überaus  reizbar  war.** 

He  waa  irritable  ;  it  dot«  not  follow,  iiowevcr,  from  tlift  fact« 
alleged  by  Paasavatit,  wliidi  are  nltoi^ctber  tal^e  and  useless.* 

**  Sondern  audi,  daits  cr  sidi  über  allu  aiidenL  Künstler  erhob 
und  sie  oft  mit  Gerbiguehätzuiis  Ijvliandeltc." 

To  give  forre  to  this  conelusion,  PaH!<avant  refers  to  tlic 
opinion  of  one  of  hia  biograph^rs,  whom  ht»,  liuwKver,  only 
quotes  in  Italian.  They  are  words  of  Condivi'«,  who  oxjn-ea^a 
hiiiiself  in  the  fotluwing  manner:  Mii'liatd  Aiifielu  was  never 
envious  of  other»,  even  when  they  prodiir-ed  work«  in  that  art 
which  was  hia  own,  and  this  rathnr  from  Innate  kindness  than 
bucause  he  nuiked  himself  too  highly.  He  always  praisfd  all 
otliers,  even  Raphael,  etc. 

I  have  before  ulli-nipted  to  sliow  how  "Waagen  mtsimderslood 
tlie  Italian  lan^fiaKe  to  Aliihuel  vXnyt'lo's  injorj' ;  but  how 
I'aasaTant  could  ronceive  this  pasfa^e  nf  Condiri's,  in  whicJi 
there  is  notliin;.'  but  the  purest  praixe,  to  be  a  proof  of  his 
atrt-usations  against  Micliael  Angelo,  is  Uiorouglily  ineonipre- 
Iienaible. 

Let  u3,  bowcTer,  look  at  another  poasage  (i.  219),  where 
ivant  relates  that  dispute  between  Mifhael  Angelo  and 
jnurdo:  "  Siecher  versagte  ilim  (namely,  Leonardo)  KafacI 
smiih  Bi'ine  Anerkenmin;i  nuht,  ivie  er  »irh  deiiu  überhaunt  nai-li 
seiner  Liebcnswünligkeit  fnuiidlii-h  zum  alternden,  obgleidi 
noch  in  niäunliclier  Kraft  stehenden  Prometlieiis.  wie  ihn 
(namely,  Leonardo)    Lomazzo   nennt,   wird    gehalten   haben. 

•  With  regard  lo  the  "other  fAct»,"  PuMOvant  sam  in  a  note,  "Sfelia 
Vasnri  in  den  I, eb«nsb««c tire ib tinmen  der  hMrelToiidefi  Kiijn*tler."  Va, 
Mri,  howpvi-r,  timlfiin«  n'vlliir^  infiru,  nrjChin^  in  lite  ka*t-  "  Stuhn  aucti 
dull  Bn^r  i!i:H  ISiiecio  naiiillii(-1li,  Pittirinlnii  I.  xxvii."  Won  Fai-^vact 
■o  little  atquainttd  whh  DandbcDi,  as  not  to  know  that  Bandiadli  wu 
imirenully  despised  m  •  blse  calumnlalor? 
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Niolit  so  RndiGl-angelo,  dor,  -wie  Vasari  berichtet,  L.  ».«ftiget 
Streit  mit  I^oiiarüo  gercith,  so  dass  dieser,  in  seinen  Krwa> 
tungen  p;e[äusi'lit,  dui  Jalir  daraxif  Rom,  uml  itn  Januar  1516 
selbst  Floruiut  vtTlifK>-.  aJs  vr  sitli  wobl  abermals  dun-b  ÄÜchel- 
angi>lo  von  der  MitbcwfrlmtiK  um  tlpn  Plan  /.tir  I'a^atlo  der 
Basilika  S.  LoriMizn  ausge-icliiuu^en  soli," 

\Miat  iiaitm  are  we  to  give  to  tlioso  «tntoincnt*?  Partly 
open  misreprfic-rlation«,  pa.ril_v  Hrfciiinded  suppositions,  pnrtly 
inventions  without  baeis  (tiiat  Ltronardo  alsu  had  thauRnt  of 
tbu  laradf  ol'  San  Lon-iizo  Is  notbiiifr  eI?L*),  —  all  tlieae  urc  fib- 
ricjUi'd  iiitn  a  wlmle,  wiiicli  liad  oeriainly  better  liAve  ri'iiiaiiied 
nnniibli'^hfld. 

Lai^tly,  we  must  rcc-tift-  what  I'assavant  eavB  of  Sebastian  del 
Piorabo'a  contention  wiili  Uaphai't.  There  is  no  proof  exist- 
iufF,  that  Michavl  Anj^i-lo  dtsi^ii^dly  suppurtvd  ät:ba.itian  as  an 
adversary  of  Ruplmi'l'».  Still  It!«!  can  it  be  c.-talilislivd,  that 
lianhaid,  wlini  be  rt't^civeil  iiifdmiBtinn  t!i«t  Miiluicl  Anpulo 
had  fmislitd  tbfi  design  Tor  riomba'»  painting,  «aid,  **  M!<-naeI 
An^elo  sbova  me  e?pedat  favnr,  in  thinking  me  worthy  to 
emulate  with  himseir,  instead  of  with  Sebastian."     Pa-i^avant 

auotcs  for  tbi»,  Iht;  Upure  di  Ant.  Meiigs.  Metig»  is  no  nu- 
lority  at  al! ;  least  of  all.  ImweviT,  in  mntlcm  eoin-eniing 
Mtebael  Angt'lo,  wham,  as  bis  writinjis  show.  ]i«  ilid  not  nn- 
dcrstand.  The  story  is  invented.  With  ail  that  I  have  here 
»aid  BHaiiiKt  PoBsiiviuit.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  leofct  to  dctrnci 
fmiii  hi«  important  tiktII-,  but  oitly  to  bIiow  on  this  one  occasion, 
just  herause  it  presented  itself,  bow  art-histories  have  Ik-oh 
bitberto  writttn.  Pa^uavant's  injustice  and  blind  aversion  to 
Miehael  Anfjelo  arose  from  the  txrtainly  very  innoient  en- 
deavor to  malic  bis  hero,  Iliiphael,  appt-ar  in  all  the  more 
brilliant  oohjr» ;  «Tid  he  ecrlaiidy  wrufe  down  eveiy  thing  ihop- 
oiigbiy  believing  it.  Moreover,  when  hi»  wrote,  no  oiio  had 
bcpin  to  subje<-t  the  «oiirres  of  art-bistorj'  to  a  penetrating 
criticism.  Even  Kumolir  appears  very  cautious  in  wbac  he 
advances  against  Vasari, 
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LXXXV.  — Paqk  447. 

Nob.  S9-4ß  of  the  Ifllers  to  Buonarrutu,  in  the  ptftsesaion  of 
the  British  Aluscuin.     They  contain  inudi  detail. 


LXXXVT.  — Page  458. 

The  Fameflina  lias  been  rpoently  restored  to  an  el^ant  and 
ImbiCftble  eondition.  .Sodoma'i»  pfunlinpi  have  been  restored. 
The  stor)'  of  Pschye  is  purc-liasablL'  in  pbotograplu)  taken  fnini 
tte  orif^inal  paintings. 
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LXXXVII.— Paor  461. 

he  Miircliese  Tliiiig,  n  Gcnnan,  ralseil  into  On  Neapolitan 
noljilitr,  haa  b>L-cn  tho  first  to  pulnt  out  ttiat  iim  painting  in  dm 
FarniL'svna  ('ailed  tJio  "(ialate.i"  represeiila  Venus  oxactiv  iw 
Apiileius  deäcribes  her,  whose  words  are  as  follows :  "Xon 
moratur  mariimm  obsi-qiiiuui.  adsuut  Nen:i  lUitt:  choraiu  cancntej 
i:t  Pyrtumis  cainilig  barbis  Iiisnldus  et  gravi»  piscujto  siim  Sala- 
cia  ft  aur!c;.i  parvulus  dL'ljiliini  Palicnian.  jam  pa:«»iiu  maria  jM'r- 
sulUntas  Tritoniim  citervas,  hin  concha  sonaci  lövitor  bucinat, 
ille  serit'o  te^iniiiQ  llagrantiie  eolio  obsi.ttit,  alius  sub  ocuUa 
dotiiinsc  spo<.-uluiii  pro^erit,  curnis  biju^cs  alii  Hubnatant.  talis 
ad  Oceautmi  uLTguntem  Venereiii  romtUitur  cxi-rcitus."  They 
describe  tho  piitiinj  ao  fully,  Uiat  it  appears  iiK-oneelvable  liow 
hy  the  stdo  of  them  there  can  bo  a  tlioiiyUt  given  to  the  tho- 
roughly anomalous  description  of  a  piotiira  by  l^iiloatratuii, 
which  was  uitoiidcd  to  represent  the  triumph  of  tlie  nnnpb 
Gablea.  Padsavant  docUres  tills  description  to  be  nothing 
le83  than  the  "narrative  fVoni  whit^h  tJio  picture  wns  laken*^ 
(1.229).     This  ia  tho  passage  in  I'hUostrattis:  — 

11  JH  hi  äzo}^  ty  SaXäcoif  itniC^i,  nrpcjpcv  it?.^iiuv  ^w&ycuaa, 
tfJO^yjijvTrjv  tc  aoi  ravibv  svtivTuV.  nofhSifOt  S  airriii^  iiyiivat  Tpt- 
Tuvoi,  ul  iJ/iüoi  TTf  VaKiTrlta,  hrterafül^aai  o^f,  ri  ayiptt/xöv  n  koI 
tnpa  Hjv  i)vinv  irpürrauv.  'H  i'  iirtp  «r^oA^f  iiiiwap^pav  jav  Ajfthov 
rc  riv  Xe^vfK'v  alpec,  anulv  iavTy  eivtu,  ko!  LcTiov  ly  uftftari,  ü0'  ai  Koi 
aiyrj  Ti(  itcl  rii  /linnrav  Kal  ttip  Hc^takr^p  t/kci,  otrru  ^Ötav  roö  T^r  rmflttüf 
äv^v^.  AI  KÖimt  &'  airf^  oi'X  hicivrai  t^  Zr^vptäi-  i*'ißpo\rK  yüp  ^  *W, 
Kai  Kprirravi  tuw  anfinu.  Kol  ^li^v  nai  hyuCm  dr^/äf  luKtvrat,  yLcVKdl' 
JitaxXiwjv  n'iX'^%  ^  Avan'ji-uv  t<^  ioATihiVi  sjxlf  i!;rn^  r^  üfiLir 
«o2  aUvoi  Crrunj/wh'ovffi,  Kol  fta^dt  iiitaviffrarat^  koI  oiti  t^v  inyowiia 
btXäm  ^  (Jfia,  *0  rapabi  Si  »ni  ij  avi-anoJi^ywmi  t^n^  X^'C,  t^  AlbCt 
ü  mu  yiyixtrrrnL,  nal  iT:i^ava  j^  ßa^-ärnj^,  otav  Kvßrpväv  rä  Hpfia, 
Qttifia,  ci  fi^Sa^itoi-  ffXiwov^i  yäfi  Inrtpöpiöv  n,  Kai  avtftafiüv  r^i  /i^icei 
nv  KtiXcymf- 

What  has  this  painting  in  common  with  Raphncl's?  There 
is  not  OHM  trait  that  agrees,  while  every  word  in  Apulelus'a 
»uIL"«.  I'xssavant  hplpslilifisetr  by  only  taking  a  few  genteiieoa 
from  I'hilostrittiw,  and  tJioHe  conUininfr  the  morfl  general  fea- 
turtff,  while  he  omits  ever)'  thing  spctial,  in  which  Üio  resem- 
blance wkb  the  Raphai;i  piiL^ture  is  done  away  with. 

But  he  poüceals  the  fact  tliat  he  has  never  seen  the  statcmon» 
of  tlio  Man.'liese  llaua.  AH  that  he  knows  of  it  is  from  a  note  of 
RutnoUr's  (üi.  141),  in  which  the  book  is  quoted  is  its  first 

Tou  1.  34 
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form,  irithotit  the  name  of  th<?  sullior;  anei  it  is  falflcly  stated, 
that  llnitR  liiiil  aKSLTlcd  that  tJii>  ao-<>alk'd  UaJatoa  wiis  utt  "  Am- 
pliitrito."  This  is  an  error  of  Kiiiiiohr'a,  the  orifpn  of  which  ii 
euf'ily  ßhown.  Ilatu  uhvs  the  num«  "  Aitadyometu^"  instefld  of 
V«nmf,  on  the  Gmt  page  of  his  wurlt;  ainl  lliis  nam«  waa  traiu- 
fomiüd  ill  Kiofiohr's  memory'  into  **  Amphitrito."  Riiniohr  ad- 
hered GflpeciaJIy  ta  tite  fact  that  the.  picture  was  nni  iJje  Gulntea. 
He  thought  the  proofs  of  this  so  f<triktn<^,  that,  careful  as  he 
alwajra  is  of  the  conjectures  of  olhurs,  he  expresses  himself  as 
couvinced. 

In  tiic  tliini  nitrt  of  his  book,  Pnsaavnnt  returns  to  this  con* 
trovprsy.  He  liaa  now  nmde  out  tht  author  of  the  work,*  and 
speaks  aa  if  li«  iind  read  it.  But.  fW>m  the  liict  that  he  again 
brings  foiwanl  the  "  Atuphitrite,"  he  provps  the  contrary.     To 

fmt  an  end  to  auv  thiti^;  further,  he  sn^-».  "-As  Ruptiael,  in  his 
elter  to  Ctiuiit  Castigllone,  I'liIIs  this  pjt-ture  himself  a  Galatea, 
H«  appellation  ia  not  to  bo  dispnUid," 

Tma  ii  directly  false.  Tho  passafje  is  this  (I'sss.,  t.  53.3;  be 
prints  Üie  letter  at  the  end  of  tlie  nook  itself)  :  "  Delia  Gala- 
tea rai  tcrrei  un  gran  maestro  »e  ti  fossero  L  met&  deUe  cose 
che  V.S.  mi  serive."  etc.  That  tlie  pitrturc  in  the  FaniCiuna  ia 
designated  by  tiie  name  "  Giihtteii,"  is  an  asuitinpVum  which  is 

Butborizcd  by  no  »ngle  s>'llab]e  in  Uic  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  duHeriptluns  of  tbc  Fiinie«ina  in  th« 
vcar«  15U  and  1512,  quoted  also  by  Piingilconi,  mention  ■ 
Venus  drawn  on  a  shell. 

"  Tall»  dafa  frralia  picto  «rt, 
Lndat  opus  merito  retcrum  — 
H«ic  Juno  ut  vtTit  rehiiur  puvonlbu»:  exftat 
lieic  Venu*  orta  inari,  el  coiKtia  suHiiiduT»  ftrtar: 
Heio  Boreas  nipluni  ferns  avciliit  Oriilivnm" 

riiii«  Maio  PdZoiSo,  Iftii 

"  Nee  luunera  ilmntit 
Rt  Vcnori,  «I  Veneris  puffro:  velul  iilasuli  nudis 
Oru  inter  supftro«  robu?  piilchcrrimi  pme*it." 

We  could  be  t^'mpted  to  say  with  certainty,  that  it  would  be 
iriipoft&ible  for  liolh  poetj?  to  have  had  In  view  any  other  paint- 
ing than  tlut  of  Raphael. 

One  reason  alonä  remains  for  dcsigiiatjng  the  painting  of  ths 
FarncBiiia  "Galatea,"  in  spite  of  all  this,  —  the  testiuiouy  of 
Vasari,  who  gives  it  this  natiie.  We  «tiould,  hownver,  I  think, 
be  justified  In  suppusiiig  here  also  one  of  those  mnnifbld  evi- 

*  It  is  in  ho  rminil  in  "Rniiciilto  d!  Opiincnlt  spi>ctant{  all«  ht-Ml  nrtl," 
Da]  KTarchcse  G.  (1.  ITaua,  ralcrmo,  1833,  aud  i.a  now  In  the  Koval 
Library  at  Berlin.    I  have  not  seen  the  first  edition,  quoted  by  Uumöbr- 
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dent  eirori!  of  which  Vasari  is  g:unt7,  if  the  one  fnct  ilit!  not 
tpcak  in  his  favor,  that  there  is  iudceJ  no  uthcr  picture  of 
^jiliat-rs  beanng  llic  name  *'  Galatea."  Tiiis  uluiie  allmvs  »s 
'to  siijipnso,  that  Tluiiti3Lr],  in  his  totter  to  CasLJgIioiM>,  alludtr«! 
to  the  pnintiiig  in  the  Faniestiiia. 

If  die  pi(,tiin;  was  a<rtually  called  in  Rome  "  La  Galatea,"  al- 
tliuii[:h  it  rujjrtsuntfd  tliL-  Vt-nua,  wJiL-nct  arose  the  atranue 
rliaiig«  of  name?  The  8itu|tU-.^t  C'X[jbinati<iii  in  tluH,  — iJiat  tho 
lianiö  (Tolak-a  was  civfcn  to  oim  (if  the  otlu-r  fetiiale  fiäTun.-*  in 
the  ^and  composition,  to  one  of  tlie  nj-mpIiB  tbnuin"  the  train 
of  Venu»;  and  that  from  her  the  whol«  picture  took  its  title,  a> 
U  uul  Dcldoiu  tlje  t:a»v  wiili  tbcatric-al  piei.'«.»,  wliich  take  tbuir 
title  froiri  Llie  naino  of  some  suliordjiiate  eltjoract^ir, 

I  will  vriittire  to  conjot^tiire  this.     In  front,  to  tlie  tefk  of  th« 

IHcturo,  WÖ  Bee,  in  the  arms  of  s  Triton,  a  female  foiu».  who, 
arg-er  than  Venus  herself,  might  he,  alujost  as  well  as  her,  the 
frintipal  character  in  the  whole  scene.  Apuleius  said,  "Et 
'ürtuiiiis  ca-nili«  h^irhie  hispidus  et  giiivia  pisn-oho  sinii  Sahi- 
CJa."  Itaiiliat'l  has  tvidt-ntlv  umlfrst^oil  ihu  paas.ij;<i  a*  if  it 
iticant,  "rortnnua,  who  holds  the  strong  Salacin  in  his  fishy 
bosom,"  —  a  situ.ition  whiiJi  we  find  accurately  reproduced  on 
the  [laliitiEi^.  May  not  tJiC  unknown,  rarily  iiientmiitd  uyniph 
Sa^ada  (proiioutictid  Sahrla  in  nome)  have  become  Galatea  P 
OocG  more,  1  give  this  only  as  &u  idea. 

LXXXTm.  — Pack  4G7. 

ftttlrrs  to  Buon&rrah,  No.  50,  iji  (he  possession  of  (he  British 
Mtisetttn. 

The  first  pnrt  is  npon  moner-mntters.  **  In  qncsta  sarA  ima 
che  va  a  Michcle,  la  di  dar^rncne,  io  nan  gli  ncrivo,  perchÄ  io 
non  sappi  che  c'jli  ä  pazzo.  uia  pcrclid  io  ho  di  biso^jno  d'  una 
certu  quantitJi  di  manni,  e  nan  »o  cotno  mi  fare.  A  Carrara  non 
Togllo  aiiihirc  io,  iterL'lii  noii  poseo.  e  non  posso  niiiiidar  neS' 
Buno  che  «ia  el  hijin^o.  I'prrliA  se  e'  nnii  non  pazzi,  e'  son 
traditori  e  tristt.  come  quel  ribaldo  di  Bernardino,  che  mi 
pepfHori  cento  dticsti,  in  quel  ch'  egli  stette  qua,  sanza  'I 
essL're  ito  cicalando  c  dolciuhmi  di  me  per  tutta  Konia,  che 
I*  ho  siipiito  poi  chi*  io  son  qua.  Kgli  i  »n  gran  ribüddu.  giiar- 
datfivi  da  h«  c-ntae  dal  fuoco,  e  fat«  ciie  non  v'  entri  in  casa  per 
conto  n^aauno.  Sono  tiauto  di  proposito.  Kon  m*  accada 
aJtro.     Dammi  la  lettera  &  Michele. 

"  Mici3EtJiONloi.O,  in  Roma.'' 

On  the  BiidrcBa  :  "28th  July,  1515." 

A  number  of  short  letters  to  Buonarrotn  belong  to  tliii 
tiuie. 
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LXXXDC.— Pagr  469. 

Frodiani  points  out  the  bouse  as  stfll  in  preservation,  fai 
vliii-h  MicLac-l  iVn^elu  lived,  tu  Carrara.  It  is  said  tu  bear  aa 
iiutcriptiou  to  tliis  clTuct.    I  bare  not  been  there. 


XC.  —  Paob  471, 


J 


I 


LtHcn  to  Btttmarroto,  Ko.  41,  in  Ike  posaeuion  of  the  BrittA 
Muaaim. 

..."  a  mont^ri  subito  a  cirallo,  e  anderft  a  trovare  el 
cardinal«  de*  ML-ditn  e  'I  papa,  e  dird  bro  pi  fatto  mio.  e  qui 
luaciL-nS  r  iiuprtfsa,  e  riloniora  a  Carrsni,  cliö  iiu  soiio  prppiatoj 
come  si  ptt'frn.  CriRln.  tjiifsli  s<-ar|n'Iliri  eli'  lo  niL-nai  dl  Cüsi 
aoTi  ai  inteiiUoii»  tiiento  al  mondo  didle  oart?,  n&  di>'  manni 
costommi  gii^  pill  dl  cento  trcntadiicnti,  e  non  in'  haitiio  anco 
cavata  una  st-aijlia  di  marnio  rhc  buona  sia.  c  vanno  riunnaiido 
per  littto  ilii:  liauiio  tryrato  ^h  ■rran  ivic,  c  ccrcono  ili  lavorare 
piT  1'  opi'ni  u  per  filln  r«'  (lanan  cIi'  egli  ktimo  riicvuti  «la  me; 
non  BO  die  favoro  a'  abliino,  ma  o^i  ottsa.  snprA  el  pnpa.  lo 
poi  cho  mi  fennai  qui  ho  biittato  via  circa  trecento  daeati,  e 
non  veggo  aurora  mill«  i.'Iie  sia  per  mo.  lo  lio  tulto  a  risiisfitar 
inorti,  a  voler  fjomesticar  qiK^iiti  monCi  e  A  nietter  I'  arte  in 
questo  paesB,  chfi  qiuuido  V  arte  delta  Una  mi  des»  oltrc  a' 
marmi  vento  ducati  l'1  iiicsg,  e  che  lo  Uicesai  qiieUu  che  io  To, 
non  farebbe  mnlc,  non  che  non  mi  fare  el  partito.  Perö  racom- 
inanda  mi  a  Jacopo  Salviati,  c  scrivi  per  el  mio  gurzone  coiD4 
la  cosa  &  ita,  acri^  diß  io  pigli  paitito  stiblto,  pcrchi  uii  ci  coi 
Biraio  a  star  qui  sospeso. 

"  JliaiEtaojfiow),  in  Pietraranta.' 


"Le  barclio  clie  io  noleggiäi  a  "Pistt  non  bouo  mai  arrivato; 
credo  essere  «tato  iiecclklo.  c  l-osI  mi  vanno  tntte  le  cose.  Ho 
nuilpdetto  mdle  volte  el  di  e  1'  ora  cho  io  mi  piutl  da  Carrara, 

a  nest*  fi  cafjione  delte  inia  rn\-ina,  ma  io  vi  ritomeri  presto. 
iflRi  i  pecT-ato  a  far  bene." 

On  the  address :  "  Received  the  20Ü1  April,  written  the  ISth, 
1518." 
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XCI.— PjiOTt  .ISO. 
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Tlio  knowk'd^e  of  Ibe  I-atin  tongue  was  in  thoae  daj-s  aa 
customary  ns  lliat  uf  bitih  (lerman  is  in  thoae  parts  of  Gcrmanj^ 
where  low  (lemian  is  now  Bpfikcn.  Matters  of  business  were 
usually  arran^d  in  l^atin ;  and  thus  m\ny  of  die  eoutncM 
concluded  by  Michael  Angelo  are  draim  up  in  Latin. 
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Wo  owe  ^lit-hacl  Änj^elo'a  opinion  to  the  notice  of  a.  nofciry, 

who  iiukIu  tliu  fulluwiu^  obscrvallons  on  thf  edge  of  a  c-oiitraL-t 
coilfluilt'd  it!  CaiTora :  *"  llii  m-ritto  iu  ^iilparc  (^upsto  coiitrallo 
ptTiIii  lo  LCiclk-nU!  aomo  inaontro  IMichfliingioln  non  pud 
BoflViro  f;iil  tla  no!  d'  Italia  s'  Iiabbia  a  sirivcrc  non  croina  si 
parla  Jiwr  irattarc  dt:'  rose  publilldn;."  —  Frtduun,  p.  37. 

Jt  was  the  same  natioiml  fueling  whidi  pronipttd  the  prohibt- 
tlum  ![)  the  scuate  in  Verac-e  to  speak  any  thing  but  tlio  Vene- 
tian jitrjjun. 

There  Is  a  letter  of  the  2!>th  Ortoher,  1504,  publishod  by 
Gualan<li,  which  Mit:ha«l  An^L-Io  is  paid  to  have  wiHcten  to 
Prauccsco  Fortuaati,  aii  etdcöiiistic.  The  softt  scbolurlika  tone 
of  this  dijiuiiifiit  is  alone  suiücünt  to  cxdie  a  douht.  The 
Tenuest,  hdwdvor,  for  money,  expressed  in  it  in  a  somewhat 
pitjablo  uijinnor,  mikes  Mifliael  Aiigdo'n  authorwhip  tJu'>ruiij:hly 
imposnblc.  He  hid  at  that  time  money  enough.  We  have 
only  to  compart  tlic  teller,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Gubl,  who 
considers  il  yeniune,  with  llie  poaitiuii  wiiich  Ikliidmvt  Anjjclo 
ocfiipibd  iu  Floruiice  in  the  autumn  o'  TMl. 

üöcause  FrajiotL'SfO  Venlurini,  iviidiatd  Angelo's  eehool- 
mastcr,  went  subsequently  to  Peni^ria,  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Raphavt  thuru  also.  This  iy  one  of  the  cnany  con- 
jei-tnnw,  out  of  which,  hy  dtgreea,  a  tradition  ckimiiig  cuiwitl* 
er&tioD  haa  baun  formed. 


XCn.— Page  483. 

Panni  (IffjH  arnza.  is  transktrd  by  Onhl,  "  dips  Zeng  von 
Teppifhen,"  —  this  tappstry  stnif!  and  he  sees  in  the  word» 
an  intentional  durision  of  Raphael.  Stahr,  in  his  Notea  to 
fichaucr's  Ilaphael- Album,  translates  it,  "Tapeten-Lappen." 
tapestry-hangiiiija ;  and  speaks  of  the  "  arrogant  «ontuinpt 
nud  envy"  wkicli  could  have  allowed  Scbaetian  to  use  thii 
■word. 

Arazzi,  pamii  d'Arazxif  panni  di  Russia,  qr  parmi  alone,  \%, 
however,  tlio  customary  expression  for  worked  tapiJstries,  with- 
out unv  mcHiriing  wlmtover.  In  Vosari  aud  others  it  is  to  ho 
met  with  constantly. 


XCm.— Page  499. 

Fitti  sayn  diRerently,  and  rcrtainlv  unjustly.  I  t^nnnot  im- 
pute that  hiyh  vahie  to  Pittl's  clironicle  which  is  iisiiatly 
assigned  to  it.  It  i.i  (i  rharactorle.«,  often  deaignedly  fal^e, 
representation  of  oveots,  scukinj;  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
objective  imparHnbiv 
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XCI7.— Pagb  COS. 

"fn  oninB  Jilnfannderteii  ii  k^n6  mJioiw  Huid  In  Mi^ 
nor  geubeitet  und  im  g^nwam  Alt6rtluune  nor  one  eüuags 
Tollkommen»  U^jg  nnd  «la  H^l^^om  vidleicht  nur  vier 
Aogen  in  ihrem  Werthe  kennlich."  W inckelmann  an  Gesaner, 
86tb  April,  17fil. 

We  may  ccnnpare.  aa  repadM  modem  times,  the  bands  in 
KaonMcl^s  wtnu  with  those  of  Ccmelitu^St  and  we  need  no 
ftirther  oriticiMm. 
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